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TIALLAM’S GONCTITUTIONAL HISTORY 

sect tlie subject ils inmost rccc«scs and to lay bare before 
us all the springs of motion mid all the causes of dccaj\ 

Mr. ITaiiam is, on the whole, far better qualified than 
any other writer of our time for tlic office which he has under- 
taken. lie has great industrj' and great acuteness. His 
knowledge is extensive, various, and profound. His mind 
is equally distinguished by the amplitude of its grasp, and 
by the delicacy of its tact. His^cculatjpns have none of 
that vagueness which is the common fault of political 
philosophj’^. On the contrary, they are strildngly practical, 
and teach us not only the general rule, but the mode of 
applying it to solve particidar cases. In this respect they 
often remind us of the Discourses of Mnchiavelli. 

The style is sometimes open to the charge of harshness. 
We have also here and there remarked a little of that un- 
pleasant trick, which Gibbon brought into fashion, the trick, 
wc mean, of telling a story bj' implication and allusion. Mr. 
Hallam, however, has an excuse which Gibbon had not. His 
work is designedfor readers who arc already acquainted with 
the ordinary boolcs on English histor5% and who can there- 
fore unriddle these little enigmas without difficulty. The 
manner of the book is, oh the whole, not unworthy of the 
matter. The language, oven where most faulty, is weighty 
and massive, and indicates strong sense in every line. It 
often rises to an eloquence, not florid or impassioned, but 
liigh, grave, and sober ; such ns would become a state paper, 
or a judgement delivered by a great magistrate, a Somers 
or a D'Aguesseau. 

In this respect the character of Mr. Hallam’s mind corre- 
sponds strikingly with that of his style. His work is emi- 
nently judicial. Its whole spirit is that of the bench, not that 
of the bar. He sums up with a calm, steady impartiality, 
turning neither to the right nor to the left, glossing over 
nothing, exaggerating nothing, while the advocates on both 
sides are alternately biting their lips to hear their conflict- «, 
ing misstatements and sophisms exposed. On a general 
survey, we do not scruple to pronounce the Constitutional 
History the most impartial book that we ever read. We 
think it the more incumbent on us to bear this testimony 
strongly at first sotting out, because, in the course of our 
remarks, we shall think it right ’to dwell principally' on those 
parts of it from which we dissent. 
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There is one peculiarity about Mr. Hallam which, while it 
adds to the value of his uTitings, will, wo fear, take away 
something from their popula^it5^ He is loss of a worshipper 
than any historian whom we can call to mind. Every 
political sect has its esoteric and its exoteric school, its ab- 
stract doctrines for the initiated, its visible symbols, its 
imposing forms, its m3’thological fables for the vulgar. It 
assists the devotion of those who are unable to raise them- 
selves to the contemplation of pure truth by all the devices 
of Pagan or Papal superstition. It has its altars and its 
deified heroes, its relics and pilgrimages, its canonized 
martyi's and confessors, its festivals and its legendary 
miracles. Our pious ancestors, we are told, deserted the 
High Altar of Canterburj% to laj’ all their oblations on the 
sknne of St. Thomas. In the same manner the great and 
comfortable doctrines of the Tory creed, those particularly 
which relate to restrictions on worship and on trade, are 
adored by squires and rectors in Pitt Clubs, under the name 
of a minister who was as bad a representative of the system 
which has been christened after him as Becket of the spirit 
of the Gospel. On the other hand, the cause for which 
Hampden bled on the field and Sydnej' on the scaffold is 
enthusiastically toasted bj' many an honest radical who 
would be puzzled to explain the difference between Ship- 
money and the Habeas Corpus Act. It may bo added that, 
as in religion, so in politics, few even of those who are en- 
lightened enough to comprehend the meaning latent under 
the emblems of tbeir faith can resist the contagion of the 
popular superstition. Often, when they flatter themselves 
that they are merely feigning a compliance with the pre- 
judices of the vulgar, thej’- are themselves under the in- 
fluence of those very prejudices. It probably was not 
altogether on gi-oimds of expediency that Socrates taught 
his followers to honour the gods whom the state honoured 
and bequeathed a cock to Esculapius with his dying breath. 
So there is often a portion of willing credulity and enthu- 
siasm in the veneration which the most discerning men pay to 
their political idols. Prom the verj”^ nature of man it must 
be so. The faculty by which we inseparably associate 
ideas which have often been presented to us in conjunction 
is not under the absolute control of the will. It may be 
quickened into morbid activity. It may be reasoned into 
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sluggishness. Hut in a certain degree it Avili always exist. 
The ftlmo.st absolute master}- which Mr. Ilallam has obtained 
over feelings of this class i.s perfectly astonishing to u.s, and 
will, Avo belicA-e, bo nob only astonishing but oUensiA-e to 
many of his readers. It must iiarticulnrly disgust tho.se 
XHJopIo AA’ho, in their. speculations on politics are not reasoners 
but fanciers ; Avhose opinions, cA-en AA'hcn sincere, arc not 
produced, according to the ordinary Juav of inlclloclual 
births, by induction or inference, but arc cqui\'ocally gene- 
rated by the heat of fcrA-id tempers out of the OA-erfloAving 
of tumid imaginations. A man of this class is alAA-ays in 
extremes. He cannot be a friend to liberty AA-ithout calling 
for a communitj' of goods, or a friend to order AA’ithout 
taking under his protection the foulest excesses of tA'rann}’^. 
His admiration oscillates bctAA’ccji the most AA'orthless of 
rebels and the most AA’orthlcssof oppressors, botAveen Marten, 
the disgrace of the High Court of Justice, and Laud, the 
disgrace of the Star Chamber. He can forgiA-e anything 
but temperance and impartiality. He has a certain sym- 
pathy with the Adolcnco of his opponents, ns Avell ns AA’ith that 
of hi.s associates. In every furious partisan he sees either 
his present self, or his former self the pensioner that 
is, or the Jacobin that has been. But he is unable to com- 
prehend a AATiter who, steadily attached to principles, is 
indifferent about names and badges, and Avho judges of 
characters AA'ith equable severity, not altogether untinctured 
with cynicism, but free from the, slightest touch of passion, 
party spirit, or caprice. 

AVe should probably like Mr. Hallam’s book more if, 
instead of pointing out with strict fidelity the bright points 
and the dark spots of both parties, he had exerted himself to 
whiteAVash the one and to blacken the other. But we should 
certainly prize it far less. Exilogy and invective may be had 
for the asking. But for cold rigid justice, the one Aveight 
and the one measiurc, we knoAV not AA'here else we can look. 

No portion of our annals has been more perplexed and 
misrepresented byAvriters of different parties than the history 
of the Reformation. In this labyrinth of falsehood and 
sophistry, the guidance of Mr. Hallam is peculiarly valu- 
able. It is impossible not to admire the even-handed justice 
with which 'he deals out castigation to the right and left 
on the rival persecutors. 
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It is vehemontly maintained by some ■^Titers of tbo 
present day that Elizabeth persecuted neither Papists nor 
Puritans as such, and that tlic severe measures which she 
occasional!}' adopted were dictated, not by religious in- 
tolerance, but by political necessity. Even the excellent 
accoxmt of those times which Mr. Hallam has given has not 
altogether imposed silence on the authors of this fallacy. 
The title of the Queen, they say, was annulled by the 
Pope ; her throne was given to another ; her subjects were 
incited to rebellion ; her life was menaced ; every Catholic 
was bound in conscience to be a traitor ; it was therefore 
against traitors, not against Catholics, that the penal laws 
were enacted. 

In order that our readers may bo fully competent to 
appreciate the merits of this defence, we will state, as con- 
cisely as possible, the substance of some of these la'ws. 

As soon as Elizabeth ascended the throne, and before 
the least hostility to her government had been shown by 
the Catholic population, an act was passed prohibiting the 
celebration of the rites of the Romish Chmch, on pain of 
forfeitme for the first offence, of a year’s imprisonment for 
the second, and of perpetual imprisonment for the third. 

A law was next made in 1582, enacting, that all who had 
ever graduated at the Universities or received holy orders, 
all lav'yers, and aU magistrates, should take the oath of 
supremacy when tendered to them, on pain of forfeiture 
and imprisonment during the royal pleasure. After the 
lapse of three months, the oath might again be tendered to 
them ; and, if it were agam refused, the recusant W'as guilty 
of high treason. A prospective law, however severe, 
framed to exclude Catholics from the liberal professions, 
would have been mercy itself compared w'ith this odious 
act. It is a retrospective statute ; it is a retrospective 
penal statute ; it is a retrospective penal statute against a 
large class. We will not positively affirm that a law of this 
description must always, and under all circumstances, be 
unjustifiable. But the presumption against it is inost 
violent ; nor do we remember any crisis, either in our omi 
history, or in the history of any other country, which would 
have rendered such a provision necessary. In the present 
case, what circumstances called for extraordinary rigour ? 
There might be disaffection among the Catholics. The 
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prohibition of their worsliip would imlurally produce it. 
But it is from their situation, not from their conduct, from 
the WTongs winch tho^^ iiad sufTcred, not from those whicli 
they had committed, that the existence of discontent 
among them must ho inferred. There were libels, no doubt, 
and prophecies, and rumoui-s, and suspicions, strange 
grounds for a law inflicting capital penalties, ac post facto, 
on a largo body of men. 

Eight years later, the hull of Pius deposing Elizabeth 
produced a third law. This law, to which alone, as we 
conceive, the defence now under our consideration can 
apply, provides that, if any Catholic shall convert a Pro- 
testant to the Romi.sii Church, they shall both suffer death 
as for high treason. 

Wo believe that we might safely content ourselves with 
slating the fact, and leaving it to the judgement of every 
plain Englishman. Recent controversies have, however, 
given so much importance to this subject, that wo will offer 
a few remarks on it. 

In the first place, the arguments which arc urged in 
favour of Elizabeth apply with much greater force to tho 
case of her sister Mary. The Catholics did not, at tho time 
of Elizabeth’s accession, rise in arms to seat a Pretender on 
her throne. But before Mary had given, or could give, 
provocation, tho most distinguished Protestants attempted 
to set aside her rights in favour of the Lady Jane. That 
attempt, and the subsequent insurrection of Wyatt, furnished 
at least as good a pica for tho burning of Protestants, as the 
conspiracies against Elizabeth furnish for the hanging and 
embowelling of Papists. 

Tho fact is that both pleas are worthless alike. If such 
arguments are to pass current, it udll be easy to prove 
that there was never such a thing as religious persecution 
since the creation. For there never was a religious perse- ■ 
cution in which some odious crime was not, justly or un- 
justly, said to be obviously deduciblo from the doctrines of 
the persecuted party. We might say that the Cresars did 
not persecute the Christians ; that they only punished 
men who were charged, rightly or wrongly, with burning 
Rome, and ndth committing the foulest, abominations in 
secret assemblies ; and that tho refusal to tlirow frankin- 
cense on the altar of Jupiter was not the crime, .but only 
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evidence of the crime. We might say, that the mnswxcro 
of St. Bartholomew was intended to extirpate, not a ro- 
hgions sect, but a political party. For, beyond all doubt, 
the proceedings of the Huguenots, from the consiiiracj' of 
Amboiso to the battle of Aloncontour, had given much 
more trouble to llic French monarchy than tlio Catholics 
have ever given to the Englisli monnrcliy since the Kc- 
forination ; and that too with much less c.xciisc. 

The true distinction is perfectly obvious. To puni.sh 
a man because he has committed a crime, or bccau.so he is 
believed, though unjustlj', to have committed a crime, is 
not persecution. To puni.sh a man, because wo infer from 
the nature of some doctrine which he holds, or from the 
conduct of other persons who hold the same doctrines with 
him, that he. will commit a crime, is persecution, and is, 
in eveiy case, foolish and wicked. 

When Elizabeth put Ballard and Babington to death, 
she was not persecuting. Nor should wc have accused 
her government of persecution for pa.ssing any law, however 
severe, against overt acts of sedition. But to argue that, 
because a man is a Catholic, he must think it right to 
murder a heretical sovereign, and that because he thinks 
it right he will attempt to do it, and then, to found on this 
conclusion a law for punishing him ns if he had done it, is 
plain persecution. 

If, indeed, all men reasoned in the same manner on the 
same data, and alwa3's did what thej' thought it their duty 
to do, this mode of dispensing punishment might be ex- 
tremely judicious. But as people who agree about premises 
often disagree about conclusions, and as no man in tlie world 
acts up to his own standard of right, there are two enormous 
gaps in the logic by which alone penalties for opinions 
can be defended. The doctrine of reprobation, in the 
judgement of manj' very able men, follows by syllogistic 
necessitj' from the doctrine of election. Others conceive 
that the Antinomian heresy directly follows from the doc- 
trine of reprobation ; and it is very generally thought that 
licentiousness and cruelty of the worst description are 
likely to be the fruits, as they often have been the fruits, 
of Antinomian opinions. This chain of reasoning, we 
ftink, is as perfect in all its parts as that which makes out a 
Papist to be necessarily a traitor. Yet it would be rather 
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a strong measure to hang all the Calvinists, on the ground 
that, if they were spared, they would infallibly commit all 
the atrocitics'of Jtattbias and Knipperdoling. For, reason 
the matter as wo may, experience shows us that a man may 
bcliovo in election without believing in reprobation, that ho 
may believe in reprobation without being an Antinomian, 
and that ho maj’ be an ’Antinomian without being a bad 
citizen. Alan, in short, is so inconsistent a creature that it 
3s impossible to reason from lu.s belief to his conduct, or 
from one part of his belief to another. 

Wo do not believe that every Englishman who was re- 
conciled to the Catholic Church would, a.s a necessary 
consequence, liavc thought himself justified in deposing or 
assassinating Elizabeth. It is not sufficient to say that the 
convert must have acknowledged the authority of the Pope, 
and that the Pope had issued a bull against the Queen. We 
know through what strange loopholes the human mind con- 
trives to escape, when it wishes to avoid a disagreeable 
inference from an admitted proposition. Wo know how 
long the Jansenists contrived to believe the Pope infallible 
in matters of doctrine, and at the same time to believe 
doctrines which ho pronounced to be heretical. Let it pass, 
however, that every Catholic in the kingdom thought that 
Elizabeth might bo lawfully murdered. Still the old 
maxim, that what is tho business of everjffiody is the 
business of nobody, is particularly likely to hold good in a 
case in which a cruel death is the almost inevitable conse- 
quenco of making any attempt. 

Of tho ton thousand clergymen of the Church of England, 
there is scarcely one who would not say that a man who 
should leave his country’’ and friends to preach the Gospel 
among savages, and who should, after labouring indefati- 
gably without any hope of reward, terminate Ins life by 
' martyrdom, would deserve the warmest admiration. Yet 
we doubt whether ten of tho ten thousand ever thought of 
going on such an expedition. Why should we suppose that 
conscientious motives,' feeble as they are constantly found 
to be in a good cause, should be omnipotent for evil ? Doubt- 
less there was many a jolly Popish priest in the old manor- 
houses of the northern counties, who would have admitted, 
in theory, the deposing power of tho Pope, but who would 
not have been ambitious to be stretched on the rack, even 

1 * ■ 
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though it were to he uRcd, according to tlic benevolent 
pro-viso of Lord Burleigh, * as charitabl3’- as such a thing 
can be,' or to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, even though, 
bj' that rare indulgence which the Queen, of her special 
grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, sometimes ex- 
tended to very mitigated cases, ho were allowed a fair time 
to choke before thehangman began to grabble in his entrails. 
But the laws passed against the Puritans had not even 
the wretched excuse which we have been considering. 
In this case, the crueltj" was equal, the danger infinitclj' 
less. In fact, the danger was created solelj' bj’ the crueltj’. 
But it is superfluous to press the argument. Bj' no artifice 
of ingenuity can the stigma of persecution, the worst 
blemish of the English Church, be effaced or patched over. 
Her doctrines, wo well know, do not tend to intolerance. 
She admits the possibility of salvation out of her own 
pale. But this circumstance, in itself honourable to 
her, aggravates the sin and the shame of those who perse- 
cuted in her name. Dominic and Do Montfort did not, 
at least, murder and torture for differences of opinion 
which they considered as trifling. It was to stop an infec- 
tion which, as they believed, hurried to certain perdition 
every soul which it seized, that they emploj-ed their fire 
and steel. The measures of the English government with 
respect to the Papists and Puritans sprang from a widclj’’ 
different principle. If those who deny that the founders 
of the Church were guilty of reh’gious persecution mean only 
that the founders of the Church were not influenced by 
any religious motive, we perfectly agree with them. 
Neither the penal code of Elizabeth, nor the more hateful 
sj^stem by which Charles the Second attempted to force 
Episcopacy on the Scotch, had an origin so noble. The 
cause is to be sought in some circumstances wliich at- 
tended the Reformation in England, circumstances of w’hich 
the effects long continued to be felt, and may in some de- 
gree be traced even at the present daj’. 

In Germany, in France, in Switzerland, and in Scotland, 
the contest against the Papal power was essentially a re- 
ligious contest. In all those cmmtries, indeed, the cause 
of the Reformation, like every other great cause, attracted 
to Itself many supporters influenced by no conscientious 
principle, many who quitted the Established Church only 
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because tliP5' thoiigbi her in danger, nmn^' avIio wore weary 
of her restraints, and many who were gre'edj' for her spoils. 
But it was not by these adherent.? that the separation was 
there conducted. They wore welcome auxiliaries ; their 
support was too often purcha.sod by unworthy compliances ; 
but, however exalted in rank or power, they were not the 
leaders in the enterprise. Men of a widely dilTorcnt de- 
scription, men who redeemed great infirmities and errors 
by sincerity, disinterc-stedness, energy, and courage, men 
who, with many of the vices of revolutionary chiefs and of 
polemic divines united some of the highest qualities of 
apostles, were the real directors. They might bo violent 
in innovation and scurrilous in controversj'. They might 
sometimes act with inoxousable severity towards opponents, 
and sometimes connive disreputably at the vices of power- 
ful allies. But fear was not in them, nor hypocrisy, nor 
avarice, nor any petty selfishness. Their one great object 
was the demolition of the idols and the purification of the 
sanctuary. If they were too indulgent to the failings of 
eminent men from Avhoso patronage they expected advan- 
tage to the church, they never flinched before persecuting 
tyrants and hostile armies. Bor that theological system 
to which they sacrificed the lives of others without soruplo, 
they were ready to throw away their o-wn lives without 
fear. Such ‘W^cre the authors of the great schism on the 
Continent and in the northern part of this island. The 
Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse, the Prince 
of Conde and the I&ig of Navarro, the Earl of Moray and 
the Earl of Morton, might espouse the Protestant opinions, 
or might pretend to espouse them ; but it was from Luther, 
from Calvin, from Knox, that the Reformation took its 
character. 

England has no such names to show ; not that she wanted 
men of sincere piety, of deep learning, of steady and adven- 
turoiis courage. But these were thrown into the back 
ground. Elsewhere men of this character were the prin- 
cipals. Here they acted a secondary part. Elsewhere 
worldliness was the tool of zeal. Here zeal was the tool of 
worldlincss. A King, whose character may be best de- 
scribed by saying that ho was despotism itself personified, 
unprincipled ministers, a rapacious aristocracy, a servile 
Parliament, such were the instruments by which England 
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was delivered from the yoke of Rome. The work which 
had been begun by Henry, tlie murderer of his wives, was 
continued bj' Somerset, the murderer of his brother, and 
completed by Elizabeth, the murderer of her guest. Sprang 
from brutal passion, nurtured by selfish Jiolicy, the Re- 
formation in England displn}’ed little of what had, in other 
countries, distinguished it, unflinching and unsparing de- 
votion, boldness of speech, and singleness of oj'c. These 
were indeed to bo found ; but it was in the lower ranks 
of the party which opposed the authority of Rome, in such 
men as Hooper, Latimer, Rogers, and Taylor. Of those 
who had any important share in bringing the Reformation 
about, Ridley was perhaps the onl3' person who did not 
consider it as a mere political job. Even Ridley did not 
play a verj' prominent part. Among the statesmen and 
prelates who principall3’ gave the tone to the religious 
changes, there is one, and one onl3’', whose eonduot partiality 
itself can attribute to any other than interested motives. 
It is not strange, therefore, that his character should have 
been the subject of fierce controversy. We need not say 
that we speak of Cranmer. 

Air. Hallam has been severel3' censured for 6a3dng, with 
his usual placid severity, that, ‘ if we weigh the character 
of this prelate in an equal balance, he will appear far indeed 
removed from the turpitude imputed to him b3- his enemies ; 
5mt not entitled to 0113’’ extraordinary veneration.' We 
will venture to expand the sense of Mr. Hallam, and to 
comment on it thus : — If we consider Cranmer merely as 
a statesman, he wiU not appear a much worse man than 
Wolse3’-, Gardiner, Cromwell, or Somerset. But, when 
an attempt is made to set him up as a saint, it is scarcel3' 
possible for an}’^ man pf sense who knows the history of the 
times to preserve his gravity. If the memor3’' of the arch- 
bishop had been left to find its orvn place, he would have 
soon been lost among the crowd wliieh is mingled 

‘ A quel cttttivo coro 
Degli nngcIL die non furon ribelU 
Ne fur Jedeli a Dio, ma per Be foro. 

And the only notice which it would have been necessary 
to take of his name would have been 

'Non ragioniam di lui; ma gunrda, o passn.' 
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But, since his ndmirers challenge for him a pinco in the 
noble arinj- of martyrs, his claims require fuller discussion. 

The origin of his grontne.ss, common enough in the 
.scandalous chronicles of courts, seems strangely out of 
])lacc in a hngiologj’. Crnnmer rose into favour by serv- 
ing Henry in the disgraceful affair of his fii-st divorce. 
Ho promoted the marriage of Amio Boleyn with the King. 
On a frivolous pretence he pronounced that marriage null 
and void. On a pretence, if possible, still more frivolous, 
ho dissolved the tics which bound the shameless tyrant to 
Anno of Cloves. Ho attached himself to Cromwell while 
the fortunes of Cromwell flourished. He voted for cutting 
off Cromwell’s head without a trial, when the tide of roj’al 
favour turned. Ho conformed backwards and forwards as 
the King changed his mind. He assisted, while Henry lived, 
in condemning to the flames those M’ho denied the doctrine 
of transubslantiation. Ho found out, ns soon ns Henry was 
dead, that the doctrine was false. Ho was, however, not at 
a loss for people to burn. The authority of his station and 
of his grey hairs was employed to overcome the disgust with 
which an intelligent and virtuous child regarded perse- 
cution. Intolerance is always bad. But the sanguinary 
intolerance of a man who thus wavered in his creed excites 
a loathing, to which it is diflicult to give vent without 
calling foul names. Equally false to political and to re- 
ligious obligations, the primate was first the tool of Somer- 
set, and then the tool of Northumberland. When the 
Protector wished to put his o^vn brother to death, -without 
even the semblance of a trial, he found a ready instrument 
in Cranmer. In spite of the canon law, which forbade 
a churchman to take any part in matters of blood, the 
archbishop signed the warrant for the atrocious sentence. 
When Somerset had been in his turn destroyed, his de- 
stroyer received the support of Cranmer in a wicked attempt 
to change the course of the succession. 

The apology made for him by his admirers only* renders 
his conduct more contemptible. He complied, it is said, 
against his better judgement, because he could not resist the 
entreaties of Edward. A holy prelate of sixty, one would 
think, might be better employed by the bedside of a dying 
child, than in committing crimes at the request of the 
young disciple. If Cranmer had shown half as much firmness 
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■sviicn Edward requested him to commit treason as he 
had before shomi when Edward requested him not to 
commit murder, he might have saved the country from ohe 
of the greatest misfortunes that it ever underwent. He 
became, from whatever motive, the accomplice of the 
worthless Dudley. The virtuous scruples of another 
young and amiable mind were to be overcome. As Ed- 
ward had been forced into persecirtion, Jane was to bo se- 
duced into treason. No transaction in our annals is more 
unjustifiable than this. If a hereditary title rvere to bo 
respected, Mary possessed it. If a parliamentary title 
wore preferable, Marj' possessed that also. If the interest 
of the Protestant religion required a departure from the 
ordinary rule of succession, -that interest would have been 
best served by raising Elizabeth to the throne. If the 
foreign relations of the kingdom were considered, still 
stronger reasons might be found for preferring Elizabeth 
to Jane. There was great doubt whether Jane or the 
Queen of Scotland had the better claim ; and that doubt 
w'ould, in all probability, have produced a war both with 
Scotland and with France, If the project of Northumberland 
had not been blasted in its infancy. That Elizabeth had 
a better claim than the Queen of Scotland was indisputable. 
To the part which Cranmer, and unfortunately some better 
men than Cranmer, took in this most reprehensible scheme, 
much of the severity with which the Protestants w'ere 
afterwards treated must hi fairness be ascribed. 

The plot failed ; Popery triumphed ; and Cranmer 
recanted. Most people look on liis recantation as a single 
blemish on an honourable life, the frailty of an unguarded 
moment. But, in fact, his recantation was in strict accor- 
dance with the system on w'hich he had constantly acted. 
It was part of a regular habit. It was not the first recanta- 
tion that he had made ; and, in all probabilit}'-, if it had 
answ’ered its purpose, it would not have been the last. We 
do not blame him for not choosing to be burned alive. It 
is no very severe reproach to any person that he does not 
possess heroic fortitude. But surely a man who liked 
the fire so little should have had some sympathy for others. 
A persecutor who inflicts nothing which he is not ready to 
endure deserves some respect. But when a man who loves 
his doctrines more than the lives of his neighbonre loves his 
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owi\ little finger better than his doctrines, a very simple 
nrgninent a fortiori will enable us to estimate the amount 
of his benevolence. 

But lus martyrdom, it is said, redeemed everything. 
It is cxtraortlinnry that so much ignorance should exist 
on this subject. The fact is that, if a raartjT bo a man who 
chooses to die rather than to renounce his opinions, Cranmer 
was no more a martyr than Dr. Dodd. He died solely be- 
cause ho could not help it. He never retracted his re- 
cantation till ho found he had made it in vain. The Queen 
was fullj’^ resolved that. Catholic or Protestant, he should 
burn. Then ho spoke out, ns people generally .speak out 
when they are at the point of death and have nothing to 
hope or to fear on earth. If Mary had suffered him to live, 
wo suspect that ho would have heard mass and received 
absolution, lilte a good Catholic, till the accession of Eliza- 
beth, and that he would then have purchased, by another 
aposta.sy, the power of burning men better and braver than 
himself. 

Wo do not mean, however, to rein-esent lum ns a monster 
of wickedness. He was not wantonly cruel or treacherous. 
Ho was merely a supple, timid, interested courtier, in times 
of frequent and violent change. That which has always 
been represented as his distinguishing virtue, the facilitj'^ 
with Avhich he forgave his enemies, belongs to the character. 
Slaves of his class are never vindictive, and never grateful. 

A present interest effaces past services and past injuries 
irom their minds together. Their only object is self-pre- 
servation ; and for this they conciliate those who wrong 
them, just as they abandon those who serve them. Before 
we extol a man for his forgiving temper, we should inquire 
whether he is above revenge, or below it. 

Somerset had as little principle as his coadjutor. Of 
Henry, an orthodox Catholic, except that he chose to be 
his own Pope, and of Elizabeth, who certainly had no ob- 
jection to the theology of Rome, we need say nothing. 
These four persons were the great authors of the English 
Reformation. Three of them had a direct interest in the 
extension of the royal prerogative. The fourth was the 
ready tool of any who could frighten him. It is not diffi- 
cult to see from what motives, and on what plan, such per- 
sons would be inclined to remodel the Church. The scheme 
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when Edward requested him to commit treason as he 
had before shown when Edward requested him not to 
commit murder, he might have saved the country from one 
of the greatest misfortunes that it ever underwent. He 
became, from whatever motive, tiic accomplice of the 
worthless Dudley. The virtuous scruples of another 
young and amiable mind were to be overcome. As Ed- 
ward had been forced into persecution, Jane was to ho se- 
duced into treason. No transaction in our annals is more 
unjustifiable than this. If a hereditary title were to bo 
respected, Mary possessed it. If a parliamentary title 
were preferable, Slary possessed that also. If the interest 
of the Protestant religion required a departure from the 
ordinarj’ rule of succession, that interest would have been 
best served by raising Elizabeth to the throne. If the 
foreign relations of the kingdom were considered, still 
stronger reasons might be found for preferring Elizabeth 
to Jane. There was great doubt whether Jane or the 
Queen of Scotland had the better claim ; and that doubt 
would, in aU probability, have produced a war both ■with 
Scotland and with France, if the project of Northumberland 
had not been blasted in its infanSy. That Elizabeth had 
a better claim than the Queen of Scotland was indisputable. 
To the part which Graumer, and unfortunately some better 
men than Cranmer, took in this most reprehensible scheme, 
much of the severity with which the Protestants were 
afterwards treated must in fairness be ascribed. 

The plot failed ; Popery triumphed ; and Cranmer 
recanted. Most people look on his recantation as a single 
blemish on an honourable life, the frailty of an unguarded 
moment. But, in fact, his recantation was in strict accor- 
dance ■with the system on which he had constantly acted. 
It was part of a regular habit. It was not the first recanta- 
tion that he had made ; and, in all probability, if it had 
answered its purpose, it would not have been the last. We 
do not blame him for not choosing to be burned alive. It 
is no very severe reproach to any person that he does not 
possess heroic fortitude. But surely a man who liked 
the fire so little should have had some sjunpathy for others. 
A persecutor who inflicts nothing which he is not ready to 
endure deserves some respect. But when a man who loves 
his doctrines more than the lives of his neighbours loves his 
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owii little finger bettor tlian his doctrines, a very simple 
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beth, and that ho would then have purchased, by another 
aposta.s3', the power of burning men better and braver than 
himself. 

Wo do not mean, however, to represent him as a monster 
of wickedness. He was not wantonly cruel or treacherous. 
Ho was merely a supple, timid, interested courtier, in times 
of frequent and violent change. That which has always 
been represented as his distinguishing virtue, the facility 
with which he forgave his enemies, belongs to the character. 
Slaves of his class are never vindictive, and never grateful. 

A present interest effaces past services and past injmies 
from their minds together. Their only object is self-pre- 
servation ; and for this they conciliate those who wrong 
them, just as they abandon those who serve them. Before 
wo extol a man for his forgiving temper, wo should inquire 
whether he is above revenge, or below it. 

Somerset had as little principle as his coadjutor. Of 
Henry, an orthodox Catholic, except that he chose to be 
his own Pope, and of Elizabeth, who certainly had no ob- 
jection to the theology of Rome, we need say nothing. 
These four persons were the great authors of the English 
Reformation. Three of them had' a direct interest in the 
extension of the royal prerogative. , The foimth was -the 
ready tool of any who could frighten him. It is not diffi- 
cult to see from what motives, and on what plan', such per- 
sons would be inclined to remodel the Church. The scheme 
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was nierelj’ to tranpfer the full cup of sorceries from llie 
Babylonian enchantress to other hands, spilling ns little as 
possible by the way. The Catholic doctrines and rites were 
to bo retained it\ the Church of England, But the King 
wa.s to exercise the control which had formerly belonged 
to the Roman Pontill. In this Henry for a time snceecded. 
The extraordinary force of hi.s character, the fortunate 
situation in which he stood with respect to foreign powers, 
and the vast resources which the supprcssioir of the 
monasteries placed at his disposal, enabletl In'm to oppre.ss 
both the religious factions equally'. He x>'>'i'shed witli 
impartial severity those who renounced the doctiincs of 
Rome, and those who acknowledged her jurisdiction. The 
basis, however, on which he attempted to establish his 
Xiower was too narrow to he durahlo. It woidd have been 
impossible oven for him long to persecute both ])crsunsious. 
Even under his reign there had been insun'cctions on the 
part of tbo Catbolics, and sigirs of a spirit which was likely 
soon to produce insurrection on the ]iart of the Protestants. 
It was plainly necessary, therefore, that the Crown .should 
form an alliaTico with one or with the other aide. To 
recognize the Papal supremaej’, would have been to abandon 
the whole design. Reluctantly and sullenly the govern- 
ment at last joined the Protestants. In forming this 
junction, its object was to procure ns much aid ns possible 
for its selfish undertaking, and to make the smallest jmssible 
concessions to the spirit of religions innovation. 

From this compromise tlie Church of England sprang. 
In many respects, indeed, it has been well for her that, 
in an age of exuberant zeal, her imincipal^oundcrs were 
mere politicians. To this circumstance she o^ves lier 
moderate articles, her decent ceremonies, her noble and 
pathetic liturgy. Her worship is not disfigured by mum- 
mery. Yet she has preserved, in a far greater degree than 
any of her Protestant sisters, that art of striking the senses 
and filling the imagination in which the Catholic Chnrch 
■ so eminently excels. But, on the other hand, she con- 
tinued to he, for more than a hundred and fiftj' j^ears, the 
servile handmaid of monarchy, the steady enemj' of public 
liberty. The divme right of kings, and the duty of passively 
ohej'ing all their commands, were her favourite tenets. She 
hold' those tenets firml5' through times of oppression, perse- 
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cution, and licentionsncss ; •while law Avas trampled down ; 
while jAidgement was perverted ; while thciKJoplc were oaten 
as though they were bread. Once, and but once, for a 
moment, and but for a moment, when her own dignity and 
proj)erty were touched, she forgot to practise the submission 
which she hat! taught. 

Elizabeth clearly di.'-cerned the advantages which were to 
bo derived from n close connexion between the monarch3' 
and the priesthood. At the time of her accession, indeed, 
she evidently meditated aparlial reconciliation with Rome ; 
and, throughout her whole life, she leaned strongt3' to some 
of the most obnoxious parts of the Catholic S3'&tem. But 
her imperious temper, her keen sagacity', and her peculiar 
situation, soon led her to attach hcnsclf completely' to a 
church which was all her own. On the same principle 
on Avhich she joined it, she attempted to drive all her peoijie 
•within its pale by' persecution. »Sho supported it by' sovei'o 
penal Iuavs, not because she thought conformity to its 
discipline necessary' to salvation ; but because it was the 
fastness Avhicli arbitrary power-was making strong for it- 
self ; because she expected a more profound obedience from 
those who saw in her both their civil and their ecclesiastical 
chief, than from tho.se avIio, like the Papists, ascribed 
spiritual authority to the Pope, or from those Avho, like some 
of the Puritans, ascribed it only' to Heaven. To dissent 
from her establishment was to clis^nt from an institution 
founded ■with an express view to the maintenance and ex- 
■tension of the royal prerogative. 

This great Queen and her successors, by considering 
conformity and loyalty as identical, at length made them so. 
With respect to the Catholics, indeed, the rigour of perse- 
cution abated after her death. J ames soon found that they 
were unable to injure him, and that the animosity wliich 
the Puritan party felt towards, them drove them of neces- 
sity' to take refuge under his throne. During the subsequent 
conflict, their fault was anything but disloyalty. On the 
other hand, James hated the Puritans with more than the 
hatred of Elizabeth. Her aversion to them was political ; 
his was personal. The sect had plagued him in Scotland, 
where he was weak ; and he was determined to be even Anth 
them in England, where ho aa'bs poAA'erfuI. Persecution 
gradually changed a sect into a faction. That there was 
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anything in the religious opinions of the Puritans which 
rendered them hostOe to monarchy has never been proved 
to our satisfaction. After our ci\dl contests, it became the 
fashion to say that Presbyterianism was connected vith 
Republicanism ; just as it has been the fashion to say, since 
the time of the French Revolution, that Infidelity is con- 
nected with Republicanism. It is perfectly true that a 
church, constituted on the Calvinistic model, will not 
strengthen the hands of the sovereign so much as a hier- 
archy which consists of several ranfc, differing in dignity 
and emolument, and of which all the members are constantly 
looking to the government for promotion. But experience 
has clearly shown that a Calvinistic church, like every other 
church, is disaffected when it is persecuted, quiet when it is 
tolerated, and actively loyal when it is favoured and 
cherished. Scotland has had a Presbyterian establishment 
during a century and a half. Yet her General Assembly has 
not, during that period, given half so much trouble to the 
government as the Convocation of the Church of England 
gave dining the thirty years which followed the Revolution. 
That James and Charles should have been mistaken in this 
point is not surprising. But we are astonished, we must 
confess, that men of our own time, men who have before 
them the proof of what toleration can effect, men who 
may see "with their own eyes that the Presbyterians are no 
such monsters when government is wise enough to let them 
alone, should defend the persecutions of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries as indispensable to the safety of the 
church and the tlirone. 

How persecution protects churches and thrones was soon 
made manifest. A systematic political opposition, vehe- 
ment, daring, and inflexiblo, sprang from a schism about 
trifles, altogether unconnected with the real interests of re- 
ligion or of the state. Before the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth this opposition began to show itself. It broke 
forth on the question of the monopolies. Even the imperial 
Lioness was compelled to abandon her preJ^ and slowly 
and fierccl3' to recede before the assailants. The spirit of 
liberty grew with the growing wealth and intelligence of the 
people. The feeble struggles and insults of James irritated 
instead of suppressing it ; and the events which immediately 
followed the accession of his son portended a contest of no 
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common severity, between a king resolved to be nbsohito, 
and a people resolved to be free. 

Thefamousprocccdingsof the third Parliament of Charles, 
and the tyrannical measures which followed its dissolution, 
are extremely well described by Jtr. Hallam. No vritcr, 
Arc think, has shown, in so clear and satisfactoiy a manner, 
that the Government then entertained a fixed purpose of 
destroying the old parliamentary constitution of England, 
or at least of reducing it to a mere shadow. We hasten, how- 
ever, to a part of his Avork which, though it abounds in A'alu- 
able information and in remarks well deserving to be atten- 
tively considered, and though it is, like the rest, eAddcntl^' 
AATitten iiA a spirit of perfect impartialitj', appears to us, 
in man 3 ’ points, objectionable. 

We pass to the j’car 1640. The fate of the short Parlia- 
ment held in that j’ear clearly indicated the vioAA^s of the 
ICing. That a parliament so moderate in feeling should have 
met after so manj'^ 3 'cars of oppression is truly Avondorful. 
Hyde extols its loyal and conciliatory spirit. Its conduct, 
Avo are told, made the excellent Ealkland in love Avith the 
very' name of Parliament. We think, indeed, Avith Oliver 
St. John, that its moderation Avas carried too far, and that 
the times required sharper and more decided councils. It 
was fortunate, however, that the King had another oppor- 
tunity' of showing that hatred of the liberties of his subjects 
which AA'as the ruling principle of all his conduct. The 
sole crime of the Commons Avas that, meeting after a long 
intermission of parliaments, and after a long series of cruel- 
ties and illegal imposts, they' seemed inclined to examine 
grievances before they AA'ould vote supplies. For this in- 
solence they AA'ere dissolved almost as soon as they mot. 

Defeat, unh'ersal agitation, financial embarrassments, 
disorganization in cA'ery part of the government, compelled 
Charles again to convene the Houses before the close of the 
same year. Their meeting avus one of .the great eras in the 
history of the civilized world. Whatever of political free- 
dom exists either in Europe or in America, has sprung, 
■directly or indirectly, from those institutions AA’hich they 
secured and reformed. Wo never turn to the annals of 
those times without f eoUng increased admiration of the pat- 
riotism, the energy, the decision, the consummate AAisdom, 
Avhich marked the measures of that great Parliament, from 
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the da3' on which it met to the commencement of civil hos- 
tilities. 

The impeachment of Strafford was the first, and peiimps 
the greatest blow. The whole conduct of that celebrated 
man proved that he had formed a deliberate scheme to 
subvert the fundamental laws of England. Those parts of 
his correspondence which have been brought to light since 
his death place the matter beyond a doubt. One of his ad- 
mirers has, indeed, offered to show ‘ that the passages which 
Mi'.Hahamhas invidiously extracted from the corvespon- 
denoe between Laud and Strafford, as pro%nng their de- 
sign to introduce a thorough tjwannj^ refer not to anj' such 
design, but to a thorough reform in the affairs of state, and 
the thorough maintenance of just authoritj'.’ Wo will 
recommend two or three of these passages to the especial 
notice of our readers. 

All who know anj-thing of those times, know that the 
conduct of Hampden in the affair of the ship-monej’’ met 
with the warm approbation of every respectable Royalist 
in England. It ^ew forth the ardent eulogies of the 
champions of the prerogative, and even of the Grown law- 
yers themselves. Clarendon ^lows Hampden’s demeanour 
through the whole proceeding to have been such, that even 
those who watched for an occasion against the defender of 
the people, were compelled to acloiowledge themselves 
unable to find anj’ fardt in him. That he was right in the 
point of law is now universally admitted. Even had it been 
otherwise, he had a fair case. Eive of the judges, servile 
as our Courts then were, pronounced in his favour. The 
majority against him’ was the smallest possible. In no 
country retaining the slightest vestige of constitutional 
liberty can a modest and decent appeal to the laws be 
treated ns a crime. Strafford, however, recommends that, 
for taking the sense of a legM tribunal on a legal question, 
Hampden should be punished, and punished severely, 
‘ whipt,’ says the insolent apostate, ‘ whipt mto his senses. 
' If the rod,’ he adds, ‘ be so used that it smarts not, I am 
' the more sorry.’ This is the maintenance of just authority. 

In civilized nations, the most arbitrary governments have 
generally suffered justice to have a free course in private 
suits. Strafford wished to make every cause in every 
court subject to the roj^al prerogative. He complained 
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that in Irolnnd ho wa-» not pcrmitlccl to nicddlo in cases 
between party and ])arty. ‘ I know very well,’ snA’s ho, 
‘ that tlie common lanyors Avill bo pnssionntclj* against it, 
Avho arc wont to jmt such n prejudice upon all other pro- 
fessions, ns if none wwo to bo trusted, or capable to adminis- 
ter justice, but themselves ; yet how well this suits with 
monarchy, rvlicn they monopolize all to bo goA'erned by 
their year-books, you in England have a costly example.’ 
We are really curious to know by what arguments it is to bo 
proved, that the power of interfering in the law-suits of in- 
dividuals is part of the just authority of tho executive 
gOA’ernment. 

It is not strange that a man so careless of the common 
civil riglits, which even despots have generally respected, 
should treat Avith scorn the limitations which the consti- 
tution imposes on the royal prerogative. We might 
quote pages ; but avc aviU content ourselves Avith a single 
specimen ; — ‘ The debts of the CrOAvn being taken off, you 
may govern ns you please : and most resolute I ara that may 
bo done Avitliout borroAving any help forth of tho King’s 
lodgings.’ 

Such Avas tho theory of that thorough reform in the state 
Avliicli Strafford meditated. His Avholo practice, from the 
day on which he sold himself to the court, was in strict 
conformity to his theory. For his accomplices various ex- 
cuses may be urged, ignorance, imbecility, religious bigotry. 
But WentAvorth had no such plea. His intellect was capa- 
cious. His early prepossessions were on the side of popular 
rights. He kncAV the Avliole beauty and value of the system 
Avhicb he attempted to deface. Ho was the first of the Rats, 
the first of those statesmen Avhose patriotism has been only 
tho coquetry of political prostitution, and Avhose profligacy 
has taught governments to adopt the old maxim of the 
slaA'e-market, that it is cheaper to buy than to breed, to 
import defenders from an Opposition than to rear them in 
a ]\Iinistry. He Avas the first Englishman to Avhom a peer- 
age was a sacrament of infamy, a baptism into the commun- 
ion of corruption. As he Avas the earliest of the hateful 
list, so AA'as ho also by far tho greatest ; eloquent, sagacious, 
adventuroAis, intrepid, ready of invention, immutable of 
purpose, in every talent which exalts or destroys nations 
pre-eminent, the Io.st Archangel, the Satan of the apostasy. 
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The title for which, at the time of his desertion, he ex- 
changed a name honourably distinguished in the cause of 
the people, reminds us of the appellation which, from the 
moment of the first treason, fixed itself on the fallen Son of 
the Morning. 

‘ Satan ; — so call him now. — His former name 
Is heard no nioro in heaven.’ 

The defection of Strafford from the popular party 
contributed mainlj’^ to draw on him the hatred of his con- 
temporaries. It has since made him an object of peculiar 
interest to those whose lires have been spent, like his, in 
proving that there is no malice hke the malice of a rene- 
gade. Nothing can be more natural or becoming than that 
one turncoat should eulogize another. 

Jlanj’' enemies of public liberty have been distinguished 
by then' private virtues. But Strafford was the same 
throughout. As was the statesman, such was the kinsman, 
and such the lover. His conduct towards Lord Mountmorris 
is recorded by Clarendon. For a word which can scarcely 
be called rash, which could not have been made the subject 
of an ordinary chdl action, the Lord Lieutenant dragged a 
man of high rank, married to a relative of that saint about 
whom he whimpered to the Peers, before a tribunal of 
slaves. Sentence of death was passed. Everything but 
death was inflicted. Yet the treatment which Lord Ely ex- 
perienced was still more scandalous. That nobleman was 
thrown into prison, in orderto compel him to settle his estate 
in a manner agreeable to his daugliter-in-law, whom, as 
there is every reason to believe, Strafford had debauched. 
These stories do not rest on vague report. The historians 
most partial to the Minister admit their truth, and cen- 
sure them in terms which, though too lenient for the 
occasion, are still severe. These facts are alone sufficient 
to justify the appellation with which Pjun branded him, 

‘ the wicked Earl.’ 

In spite of all Strafford’s vices, in spite of all his dangerous 
projects, he was certainly entitled to the benefit of the law • 
but of the law in all its rigour ; of the law according to 
the utmost strictness of the- letter, which killeth. He 
was not to be torn in pieces by a mob, or stabbed in the 
back by an assassin. He was not to have punishment 
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meted out to him from his own iniquitous measure. But if 
Ju.sticc, in the wliolo range of its wide armoury, contained 
one weapon wliich could pierce him, that weapon liis pur- 
suers were hound, before God and man, to employ. 

* If ho may 

Find mercy in fho law, 'tis his: it none. 

Let him not seek’t of us.’ 

Such was the- language which the Commons might justly 
use. 

Did then the articlc.s against Strafford strictly amount to 
high treason ? Many people, who know neither what the 
articles were, nor what high treason is, -vvill answer in the 
negative, simplj’ hecauso the accused person, speaking for 
his life, took that ground of defence. The Journals of the 
lords show that the Judges were consulted. Thoj’ an- 
swered, with one accord, that the articles on which the Earl 
was convicted amounted to high treason. This judicial 
ojnnion, oven if Avo suppose it to har’c been erroneous, goes 
far to justify the Parliament. The judgement pronounced 
in the Exchequer Chamber has always boon urgod by the 
apologists of Charles in dofonco of his conduct respecting 
ship-money. Yet on that occasion there was butabaro major- 
ity in favour of the party at whoso pleasure all the magis- 
trates composing the tribunal Avere removable. Tho decision 
in tho case of Strafford Avas unanimous ; as far as wo can 
judge, it was unbiassed ; and, though’thore may bo room for 
hesitation, wo think on tho AA'hole that it was reasonable. 

‘ It may bo remarked,’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘ that tho fifteenth 
article of the impeachment, charging Strafford ■with raising 
money by his OA\'n authority, and quartering troops on tho 
people of Ireland, in order to compel their obedience to his 
unlaAvful requisitionsupon AA'hich, andupon one other article, 
not upon the whole matter, the Peers voted him guilty, does, 
at least, approach very nearly, if we may not say more, to a 
substantive treason Avithin the statute of Edward the Third, 
as a loArying of war against tho King.’ This most sound and 
just exposition has provoked a very ridiculous reply. ‘ It 
should seem to be an Irish construction this,’ says an assail- 
ant of Mr. Hallam, ‘ Avhich makes the raising money for the 
King’s service, with his knoAvledge, and by his approbation, 
to come under the head of levying war on the King, and 
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therefore to bo high treason. Now, people who under- 
take to write on points of constitutional law should know, 
what everj^ attorne3*’s clerk and every forward schoolboy 
on an upper form knows, that, by a fundamental maxim of 
our politj', the King can do no wrong ; that every court is 
bound to suppose his conduct and his sentiments to bo, on 
every occasion, such as thej’’ ought to be ; and that no 
evidence can be received for the purpose of setting aside this 
loyal and salutary presumption. The Lords, therefore, 
were bound to take it for granted that the ICing considered 
arms which were unlaivfully directed against his people as 
directed against his own throne. 

The remarks of Mr. Hallam on the bill of attainder, 
though, as usual, weighty and acute, do not perfectlj' satisfy 
us. He defends the principle, but objects to the severity 
of the punishment. That, on great emergencies, the State 
maj’’ justifiablj' pass a retrospective act against an offender, 
we have no doubt whatever. We are acquainted with only 
one argument on the other side, which has in it enough of 
reason to bear an answer. Warning, it is said, is the end of 
punislunent. But a punishment inflicted, not by a general 
rule, but by an arbitrarj' discretion, cannot serve the purpose 
of a warning. It is therefore useless ; and useless pain ought 
not to be inflicted. This sophism has found its wnj’’ into 
several books on penal legislation. It admits, however, 
of a veiy simple refutation. In the fii'st place, punishments 
ex post facto are not altogether useless even as warnings. 
They are warnings to a particular class which stand in great 
need of warnings, to favourites and ministers. They re- 
mind persons of this description that there maj’ be a day of 
reckoning for those who ruin and enslave their country in all 
the forms of law. But this is not all. Warning is, in ordi- 
nary cases, the principal end of punishment ; but it is not 
the only end. To remove the offender, to preserve societj’’ 
from those dangers which ai-e to be apprehended from his 
incorrigible depravitj- is often one of the ends. In the case 
of such a knave as Wild, or such a ruffian as Thurtell, it is a 
very important end.. In the case of a powerful and TOcked 
statesman, it is infinitely more important ; so important, as 
alone to justify the utmost severit}^, even though it were cer- 
tain that his fate would not deter others from imitating his 
example. At present, indeed, we should think it extremely 
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pernicious to take such n course, even witii a worse minister 
tlian Strafford, it a womo conici exist ; for, at jircseiit, Par- 
liament has only to withhold it.s .support from a Cabinet to 
produce an immediate change of Imnd.s. The case was 
widely different in the reign of Charles the Pu-st. That 
Prince had governed during eleven years witliout any Par- 
liament ; and, even when Parliament was sitting, had sup- 
ported Jluckinghnm against its most violent remonstrances. 

Mr. Hallam is of opinion that a bill of pains and penaltie.s 
ought to have been iiasscd ; but be draws a distinction less 
just, wo think, than his distinctions nsiinlly arc. His opinion, 
so far as avc can collect it, is this, that there are almost in- 
surmountable objections to retrospective laws for capital 
jjunishment, but that, where the punishment stops short of 
death, the objection.s are comparatively trifling. Now the 
practice of taking the severity of the penalty into considera- 
tion, when the question is about the mode of procedure and 
the rules of evidence, is no doubt .sufficiently common. We 
often SCO a man convieted of a simple larceny on evidence 
on which he would not bo convicted of a burglary. It some- 
times hapjicns that a jurj', when there, is strong suspicion, 
but not absolute demonstration, that an act, unq\iestionabiy 
amounting to murder, was committed by the prisoner be- 
fore them, will find him guilty of manslaughter. But this 
is surely very irrational. The rules of evidence no more 
depend on the magnitude of the interests at stake than the 
rules of arithmetic. We might as well say that we.Iiave a 
greater chance of throwing a size when we are playing 
for a penny than when we arc playing for a thousand 
pounds, ns that a form of trial which is sufficient for 
the purposes of justice, in a matter affecting liberty and 
property, is insufficient in a matter affecting life. Nay, if a 
mode of proceeding he too lax for capital cases, it is, a 
fortiori, too lax for all others ; for, in capital cases, the 
principles of human nature will always afford considerable 
security. No judge is so cruel as he who indemnifies him- 
self for sorujoulosity in cases of blood, by licence in affairs 
of smaller importance. The difference in tale on the one side 
far more than makes up for the difference in weight on 
the other; 

If there ho any universal objection to retrospective 
punishment, there is no more to be said. But such is not 
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the opinion of Jlr. Hallain. He approves of the mode of 
proceeding. He thinks that a punishment, not previously 
affixed hy law to the offences of Strafford, should have 
been inflicted ; that Strafford should have been, by act of 
Parliament, degraded from his rank, and condemned to per- 
petual banishment. Our diflicultj* Avould have been at the 
first step, and there only. Indeed, we can scarcely con- 
ceive that any case which does not call for capital punish- 
ment can call for punishment by a retrospective act. We 
can scarcel}’ conceive a man so wicked and so dangerous 
that the whole course of law must be disturbed in order to 
reach him, j*ct not so wicked ns to deserve the severest 
sentence, nor so dangerous as to require the last and surest 
custody, that of the grave. If we had thought that Strafford 
might be safelj’ suffered to live in Prance, we should have 
thought it better that he should continue to live in England, 
than that he should be exiled by a special act. As to de- 
gradation, it was not the Earl, but the general and the 
statesman, whom the people had to fear. Essex said, on 
that occasion, ■with more truth than elegance, ‘ Stone-dead 
hath no fellow.’ And often during the civil wars the Par- 
liament had reason to rejoice that an irreversible law and an 
impassable barrier protected them from the valour and cap- 
acity of Wentworth. 

It is remarkable that neither Hyde nor Falkland voted 
against the bill of attamder. There is, indeed, reason to be- 
lieve that Falkland spoke in favour of it. In one resiiect, 
as !BIr. Hallam has observed, the proceeding was honourably 
distinguished from others of the same kind. An act was 
passed to relieve the children of Strafford from the forfeiture 
and corruption of blood which were the legal consequences 
of the sentence. The Crown had never shown equal gener- 
osity in a case of treason. The liberal conduct of the Com- 
mons has been fully and most appropriately repaid. The 
House of Wentworth has since that time been as much dis- 
tinguished by public spirit as by power and splendour, and 
may at the present moment boast of members -with whom 
Say and Hampden' would have been proud to act. 

It is somewhat curious that the admirers of Strafford 
should also be, -without a single exception, the admirers of 
Charles ; for, whatever we may think of the conduct of the 
Parliament towards the unhappy favourite, there can be no 
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doubt tiiat the treutinont whicii iio received from I)is master 
was disfjraeeful. Fnitliless alike to his people atid to his 
tools, the King did not scruple to play the ])art of the 
cowardly approver, who hangs his accomplice. It is goorl 
that there should bo such men a.s Charle.s in every league 
of villany. It is for such men that the offer of pardon and 
reward which ajjpears after a murde.T is intended. Thoj' are 
indemnified, remunerated, and de.spi.sed. 'J’hc veiy magis- 
trate who avails hinipelf of their assistance, looics on them 
as more conlcni]>lil)Ie than the criminal whom they betray. 
Was Strafford innocent ? Was he a meritorious servant of 
the Crown 1 If go, what shall wc think of the Prince, wlio, 
having .solemnly promised him that not a hair of his head 
should bo hurt, and possessing an unquestioned constitu- 
tional right to save him, gave him up to the vengeance of lii.s 
enemies ? There were some points u'hich we know that 
Charles would not concede, and for which he was willing 
to ri.sk the chance.s of civil war. Ought not a King, Avho 
will make a stand for an^’thing, to make a stand for the in- 
nocent blood 1 Was Strafford guilty ? Even on this supposi- 
tion, it is difficult not to feel disdain for the partner of his 
guilt, the tempter turned punisher. If, indeed, fiom that 
time forth, the conduct of Charles had been blameless, it 
might have been said that his ej’cs were at last opened to the 
error.s of his former conduct, and that, in sacrificing to the 
W'ishe.s of his Parliament a minister whose crime lind been a 
devotion too zealous to the interests of his prerogative, ho 
gave a painful and deeply humiliating proof of the sincerity 
of his repentance. We may describe the Ring’s behaviour 
on this occasion in terms resembling those which Hume has 
employed when speaking of the conduct of Churchill at the 
revolution. It required over after the most rigid justice 
and sincerity in the dealings of Charles with his people to 
vindicate his conduct towards his friend. His subsequent 
dealings with his people, however, clearly showed, that it 
w’as not from any respect for the Constitution, or from any 
sense of the deep criminality of the plans in'which Strafford 
and himself had been engaged, that he gave np his minister 
to the axe. It became evident that he had abandoned a 
servant who, deeply guilty as to all others, was guiltless 
to him alone, solely in order to gain time for maturing other 
schemes of tjwanny, and purchasing the aid of other 
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Wentworths. He, wlio would not avail himself of the power 
which the laws gave him to save an adherent to whom his 
honour was pledged, soon showed that he did not scruple to 
break every law and forfeit every pledge, in order to work 
the ruin of his opponents. 

‘ Put not your trust in princes ! ’ was the expression of the 
fallen mmister, when he heard that Charles had consented 
to his death. The whole history of the times is a sermon on 
that bitter text. The defence of the Long Parliament is 
comprised in the dying words of its victim. 

The early measures of that Parliament Mr. Hallam in gen- 
eral approves. But he considers the proceedings which took 
place after the recess in the summer of 1641 as mischier’ous 
and violent. He thinks that, from that time, the demands 
of the Houses were not warranted by any imminent danger 
to the Constitution, and that in the war which ensued they 
were clearly the aggressor's. As this is one of the most in- 
terestmg questiorrs in our history, we will verrturc to state, 
at some length, the reasons which have led us to form an 
opinion on it contrary to that of a writer whose judgement 
we so highly respect. 

We udll premise that we think worse of King Charles the 
First than even Air. Hallam appears to do. The fixed hatred 
of liberty which was the principle of the lOng’s public con- 
duct, the unscrupulousness wth which he adopted any 
means which might enable him to attain his ends, the readi- 
ness with which he gave promises, the impudence with 
which he broke them, the cruel indifference with which he 


threw away his useless or damaged tools, made him, at 
least till his character was fu% exposed and his power 
shaken to its foundations, a more dangerous enemy to the 
constitution than a man of far greater talents and resolution 
might have been. Such princes may still be seen, the scan- 
dals of the southern tlurones of Europe, princes false alike 
to the accomplices who have served them and to the oppo- 
nents who have spared them, princes who, in the hour of 
danger, concede everything, swear everything, hold out 
their cheeks to every smiter, give up to punishment every 
instrument of their tyranny, and await ivith meek and smil- 
ing unplacabUity the blessed day of perjury and revenge. 

We vaU pass by the instances of oppression and false- 
hood which disgraced the early part of the reign’of Charles 
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Wp '«'iU )(’4ivp out of (liP question the ^^holo i)istory of Jiis 
third Parliament, the price which ho exacted for assenting 
to the Petition of Bight, the perfidy witli which he violated 
his engagements, the death of Eliot, the barbarous punish- 
ments inflicted by the Star Chamber, the ship-money, and 
nil the measures riow imix’ersally’condemncd, which disgraced 
his ndrainistration from 1030 to 1040. We will admit that 
it might be thedutj- of the Parliament, after puni.shing the 
most guilty of his creal ures, after abolishing the inquisitorial 
Iribunalswhichhndboen the in.strnmcnts of liis tjuanny, after 
reversing the unju.«t sentences of hi.s victims, to pan-so in 
its course. Tiro couce.ssious which had been made were 
great, the evils of civil war obvious, the advantages oven of 
victory doubtful. The former errors of the King might bo 
imputed to youth, to the pressure of circumstances, to 
the influence of evil counsel, to the undefined state of the 
Jaw. We firmly believe that if, even at this eleventh liour, 
Charles had acted fairly lowartls his people, if ho had oven 
acted fairly towards his own partisans, the House of Com- 
mons would have given him a fair chance of retrieving the 
public confidence. Such was the opinion of Clarendon. 
He distinctly states that the fury of opposition had abated, 
that a reaction had begun to take place, that the majority of 
tlioso who had taken part against the King were desirous 
of an honourable and complete reconciliation, and that the 
more violent, or, as it soon appeared, the more judicious 
members of the popular party were fast declining in credit. 
The Remonstrance had been carried with groat difficulty. 
The uncompromising antagonists of the court, such as Crom- 
woil, had begun to talk of selling their estates and leaving 
England. Tho event soon showed, that they were the only 
men wlio really understood how much inhumanity and fraud 
lay hid under the constitutional language and gracious de- 
meanour of the King. 

The attempt to seize the five memhers was undouhtedly 
the real cause of the war. Prom tliat moment, the loyal con- 
fidonce uith which most of tlio popular party were beginning 
to regard the King was turned into hatred and incurable 
suspicion. Prom that moment, the Parliament was com- 
pelled to surround itself with defensive arms. Prom that 
moment, the city assumed the appearance of a garrison. 
Prom that moment, in the phrase of Clarendon, the carriage 
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of Hamxiden became fiercer, llwtlic drew the swoitl and threw 
away the scabbard. Tor, from that moment, it must have 
been evident to every impartial observer that, in tlio midst 
of professions, oaths, and smiles, the tjTant was constantlj’ 
looking forward to an absolute sway and to a bloody re- 
venge. 

The advocates of Charles have very dextcrouslj’^ contrived 
to qonceal from their readers the real nature of this trans- 
action. By making concessions apparently eandid and 
ample, they elude the great accusation. They allow that 
the measure was weak and even frantic, arr absurd caprice 
of Lord Digb3'-, absurdlj' adopted by the King. And thus 
they save their client from the full penalty of his trans- 
gression, b}' entering a plea of guilty to the minor offence. 
To us his conduct appears at this daj’ ns at the tmre it ap- 
peared to the Parliament and the citj\ Wo think it hy no 
means so foolish as it pleases his friends to represent it, and 
far more nickod. 


In the first place, the transaction was illegal from 
beginning to end. The impeachment was illegal. 
The process was illegal. The service was illegal. If 
Charles wished to prosecute the five members for treason, 
a bill against them should have been sent to a grand jurj'. 
That a commoner cannot be tried for liigh treason bj' the 
Lords, at the suit of the Crorvn, is part of the verj' alphabet 
of our law. That no man can bo arrested bj' the Kin g in 
person is equally clear. This was an established maxim 
of omr jurisprudence even in the time of Edward the Eourth. 


A subject, said Chief Justice Markham to that Prince, 

‘ inay arrest for treason : the King cannot ; for, if the 
arrest be illegal, the party has no remedy against the King.’ 

The time at which Charles took this step also deserts 
consideration. We have already said that the ardoirr whioh 
the Parliament had displayed at the time of its first meeting 
had considerably abated, that the leading opponents of the 
court were desponding, and that their followers rvere in 
general inclined to milder and more temperate measures 
than those which had hitherto been pursued. In every 
country, and in fione more than in England, there is a 
disposition to take the part of those who are umnercifullv 
nm down and who seem destitute of all means of defence. 
L\ery man who has observed the ebb and flow of public 
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fooling in ourown (inio will v;tf-ilyrrci\!! oxnniplos to illiistrato 
tliip roniftrk. An KnghVh htntosinnn ought to jmy nssiclnons 
wornhip to Xome.<i!!, to ho most nj>j>rohciisivo of ruin n hon lie 
's at the Jioigljl of jxiwi'r and popularity, and to dread hifi 
enemy inoKt when most completely prostrateti. Tlio fate 
of the Toalition Alinislry in 1784 is perhaps the strongest in- 
stance in our history of the operation of this jirinciplc. A 
few weeks turned tlio nblcst and most extended Ministry 
that ever exist ciI into a feeble Opjwsition, and raised n King 
■'rho was talking of retiring to Hanover to a height of power 
'ahich none of Ids predecessors had enjoyed since t he Revo- 
hition. A crisis of this description was evidently appronch- 
in 1G42. At such a crisis, a Prince of a really honest 
and generous nature who had erred, who had seen his 
orwr, who had regretted the lost affections of his people, who 
rejoiced in the dawning hope of regaining thorn, would be 
peculiarly careful to take no step which could give occasion 
of olTonce, oven to the unreasonable. On the ot her hand, n 
fyitint, whoso whole life was a lie, who hated the Constitii- 
f ton the more beenuso ho had lieon compelled to feign respect 
for it, and to whom his own honour and the love of his people 
tj'cro ns nothing, would select such n crisis for some appal- 
^g violation of law, for some stroke winch might remove 
we chiefs of an Opposition, and intimidate the heid. This 
Charles attempted. He missed his blow ; but so narrowly, 
that it would have been mere madness in those at whom it 
'vas aimed to trust him again. 

It deserves to bo romarlrcd that the Kng had a short time 
wfote, promised the most respectable Royalists in the 
House of Commons, Falkland, Colepepper, and Hyde, that 
he Would take no measxirc in which that House was con- 
cerned, -without consulting them. On this occasion he did 
r>ot consult them. His conduct astonished them more than 
fi-riy other members of the Assembly. Clarendon says that 
they were deeply hurt by this want of confidence, and the 
more hurt, because, if they had been consulted, they 
would have done their utmost to dissuade Charles from so 
improper a proceeding. Did it never occur to Clarendon, 

■will it not at least occur to men less partial, that there w'as 
good reason for this ? When the danger to the throne 
seemed imminent, the King was ready to put himself for a 
time into the hands of those who, though they disapproved 
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of his past conduct, thought, that the rcinwlio.s had now hc- 
come worse than the distempers. But we liclicvc that in 
his heart he regarded both the partic.s in tlic Parliament 
nith feelings of aversion which differed only in the degree 
of their intensity , nnd that the awful warning which ho pro- 
posed to give, by immolating the principal supiwrtcrs of the 
RemonstraTice, was partly intended for the instruction of 
those who had concurred in censuring the ship-monej' and 
in abolishing the Star-Chamber. 

The Commons informed tho King that their members 
should bo forthcoming to answer any charge legally brought 
against them. The Lords refused to assume the unconsti- 
tutional office with which he attempted to invest them. 
And what was then his conduct ? He went, attended by 
lumdrerls of armed men, to seize the objects of his hatred 
in the House itself. Tho party opposed to him more than 
insinuated that his piu'poso was of the most atrocious kind. 
Wc A?ill not condemn him merely on their suspicions. _Wo 
will not hold him answerable for the sanguinary expressions 
of the loose brawlers who composed his train. iVo will judge 
of his act by itself alone. And avc say, without hesitntion, 
that it is impossible to acquit him of hamng meditnted 
violence, and violence which might probably end in blood. 
He loiew that tho legality of his proceedings was denied. 
Ho must have knowui that some of the accused members 
were men not likely to submit peaceably to an illegal arrest. 
There was every reason to expect that he would lind them 
in their places, that they would refuse to obey his summons, 
and that the House would support them in their refusal. 
What course would then have been left to him ? Unless we 
suppose that he went on this expedition for the solo purpose 
of making himself ridiculous, wo must believe that ho w’oidd 
have had recourse to force. There would have been a 
scuffle ; and it might not, under such circumstances, have been 
in his power, oven if it had been in his incUnation, to prevent 
a scuffle from ending in a massacre. Fortunately for his 
fame, unfortunately perhaps for what he prized far more, 
the interests of his hatred and his ambition, the affair ended 
diSerently . The birds, as he said, were flowm, and his plan 
was disconcerted. Posterity is not extreme to mark abortive 
crimes ; and thus the King's advocates have found it easy 
to represent a step which, but for a trivial accident, might 
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Ixvve fillcil Kn^lmid wUh mouniing md (liVmny, ns n mero 

<“1X01 of judgeincHt, oiltl nn<l foolish, butpcrfcotlyinnocen . 

Such was not^ Ijoo ovcr, at Iho lirnc, I ho opinion of any 
IMrfy. Tlio most- zealous lloyalists were so much disgustal 
and ashanutl flint they suspended their opposition to tlic 
IHipular party’, find, silently- at least, concurred in measures 
of precaution so sirong ns nimost to amount to resistance. 

From that day, whntavor of confidence and loyal at- 
tachment had Bim-ivc<l tho misrule of seventeen years was, 
in tho great bodv of tho people, e.\-linguislied, and extm- 
Pdslicd for over.' As soon ns the oulmgo had failed, the 
hypocrisy recommenced. Down to tho ycry- oyo of this 
flagitious attempt, Charles had been talking of h}® 
for llio privileges of Parliament and Mio ® 

Pooplo. Ho began again in tho same style on tho morroiv , 
hut it was too hilo. To trust him now would j 

not moderation, but insanity. What common sec J . 

auGico against a. Princo who was evidently’ n 
season with that cold and patient hatred winch, m the long 

tnn, tires out every other passion ? _ ,, 

It is certainly from no udmiralion of Char • 

Hallam disapproves of the conduct of th® jffi 

^ arms. But he thinks that any attempt on tho of that 

Princo to establish a despotism would have been J ^ 

opposed by bis adhercnls as by lus enemies, and that tlierc 
fore tho Constitution might bo considered ns ou^ of 
at least, that it had 'more to apprehend ^®“ ^ at 

from the kinu On this subject Sir. HaUam dilates ^ 
length, and conspicuous ability. Wo “fj®^ ® ^ 
cons-dorations which lead us to incline to a ®^®®5y 
, The Constitution of England on^y ®"® ^ ^2° 
family. In aU tho monarchies of 1} ostern Europe, S 
the middle ages, there existed restraints on *fl® ^ ‘ 
rity, fundamental laws, and xopresentetavo asse„bhes^^ in 
the fifteenth century, the goverranont o -^f^agon 

havebcenasfreoasthatof ouroimc^n^ T 

was beyond all question more so. In ir , , Qg^gjal 

was mote absolute. . Yet, eveninErance, rimStotes-^^om 

alone could constitutionally impose taxes , , beginning 

time when the authority of 

to languish, the Parliament of Pans re ^ nerform 

Sion of strength as enabled it, m some measure, to pertorm 

M. HIST. E. 
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tlie functions of a legislative assembly. Sweden and Den- 
mark had constitutions of a similar description. 

Let us overleap two or three hundred years, and contem- 
plate Europe at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. Every free constitution, save one, had gone do\yn. 
That of England had weathered the danger, and Avas riding 
in full security. In Denmark and Sweden, the kings had 
availed themselves of the disputes which raged betaveen 
the nobles and the commons, to unite all the powers of 
government in their own hands. In France the institu- 
tion of the States was only mentioned by lanyers as a part 
of the ancient theory of ibheir government. It slept a deep 
sleep, destined to be broken by a tremendous wafing. No 
person remembered the sittings of the three orders, or ex- 
pected ever to see them renewed. Louis the Foimteenth 
had imposed on his parliament a patient silence of sixty 
years. His grandson, after the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, assi^ated the constitution of Arragon to that of 
Castile, and extinguished the last feeble remains of liberty 
in the Peninsula. In England, on the other hand, the Par- 
liament was infinitely more powerful than it had over been. 
Not only was its legislative authority fully established ; but 
its right to interfere, by advice almost equivalent to com- 
mand, in every department of the executive government, 
was recognized. The appointment of ministers, the relations 
with foreign powers, the conduct of a war or a negotiation, 
depended less on the pleasure of the Prince than on that of 
the two Houses. 

What then made us to differ I Why was it that, in that 
epidemic malady of constitutions, oms escaped the de- 
■ stroying influence ; or rather that, at the very crisis of the 


disease, a favourable turn took place m England, and in Eng- 
land alone 1 It was not surely without a cause that so many 
kindred systems of government, having flourished together 
so long, languished and expired at almost the same time. 

It is the fashion to say, that the progress of civilization 
is f avomable to liberty. The maxim, though in some sense 
true, must he limited by many qualifications and exceptions. 
Wherever a poor and rude nation, in which the form of 
government is a limited monarchy, receives a great accession 
of wealth and knoAvledge, it is in imminent danger of f allin" 
under arbitrary power. ° ° 
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In stich a state of society ns that wJn’ch existed all over 
Europe during the middle ages; very slight checks sufficed 
to keep the sovereign in order. IHs means of corruption and 
intimidation were ver3' .scant}*. He had little inonej*, little 
patronage, no militarj' establishment. His armies resembled 
juries. Thc}* were druTO out of the mass of the people: 
they soon retunied to it again : and the character which 
was habitual, prevailed over that which was occasional. 
A campaign of forty daj’s avus too short, the discipline of a 
national militia too lax, to cffaco from their minds the feel- 
ings of civil life. As they carried to the camp the sentiments 
and interests of the farm and the shop, so they carried back 
to the farm and the shop the mOitaiy accomplishments 
which they had acquired in the camp. At home the soldier 
learned how to value his rights, abroad hoAV to defend them. 

Such a military force ns this was a far stronger restraint 
on tho regal power than any legislative assembly. The 
army, now the most formidable instrument of the execu- 
tive power, was then tho most formidable check on that 
power. Eesistanco to an established government, in 
modern times so difficult and perilous an enterprise, was, 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth eentuiics, the simplest 
and easiest matter in the world. Indeed, it was far too 
simple and easy. An insurrection was got up then almost 
as easily as a petition is got up now. In a popular cause, 
or even in an unpopular cause favoured by a few great 
nobles, a force of ten thousand armed men was raised in 
a week. If the King were, like our Edward the Second 
and Richard the Second, generally odious, he could not pro- 
cure a single bow or halbert. Ho fell at once and without 
an effort. In such times a sovereign like Louis the Fifteenth 
or the Emperor Paul, would have been pulled down before his 
misgovermnent had lasted for a month. We find that all the 
fame and influence of our Edward the Third could not save 
his Madame de Pompadour from the effects of the public 
hatred. 

Hume and many other writers have hastily concluded 
that, in the fifteenth century, the English Parliament 
was altogether servile, because it recognized, without opposi- 
tion, every successful usurper. That it Avas not servile its 
conduct on many occasions of inferior importance is sufficient 
to prove. But surely it Avas not strange that the majority 
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of the nobles, and of the deputies chosen by the commons, 
should approve of revolutions which the nobles and com- 
mons had effected. The Parliament did not blindly follow 
the event of war, but participated in those changes of public 
sentiment on which the event of war depended. The legal 
check was secondar}’' and auxiliary to that which the nation 
held in its own hands. There have always been monarchies 
in Asia, in which the royal authority has been tempered 
by fundamental laws, though no legislative body exists to 
watch over them. The guarantee is the opinion of a com- 
muruty of wliich every individual is a soldier. Thus, the 
king of Cabul, as Air. Elphinstoneinforms us, cannot augment 
the land revenue, or interfere with the jurisdiction of the 


ordinary tribunals. 

In the European Idngdoms of this description there were 
representative assemblies. But it was not necessary, that 
those assembhes should meet very frequently, that they 
should interfere rvith all the operations of the executive 
government, that they should watch with jealousy, and re- 
sent with prompt indignation, every violation of the laws 
wliich the sovereign might commit. They were so strong 
that they might safely be careless. He was so feeble that 
he might safely be suffered to encroach. If he ventured too 
far, chastisement and ruin were at hand. In fact, the people 
generally suffered more from his weakness than from his 
authority. The tyraimy of wealthy and powerful subjects 
was the characteristic evil of the times. The royal pre- 
rogatives were not even sufiScient for the defence of propeidy 
and the maintenance of pohee. ^ ^ 

The progress of civilization introduced a great change 
War became a science, and, as a necessary conseauenco a 
trade. The great body of the people grew every Ly more 
reluctant to undergo the mconveniences of military service 
and better able to pay others for undergoing them. A new 
class of men, therefore, dependent on the Crown alone 
natural enemies of those popular rit»hts whinb jit-o + 

« a.. de„ ,o a,. ll.e,o 5 

freemen among slaves, grew into importance Tf,n+ i^ 
cal force which, in the dark ages, had belonced t« +1 * wT*’ 
and commoners, and had, far more than f ® 

assembly, been the safeguard of their nritr'i^ or any 

.o a. 1i?‘ ™ 
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Tiio sovereign wns strongf honed, the subjects weakened. 
The great mass of the population, do.sfituto of all military' 
discipline and organization, ecased to c.vcrciso any influence 
by force on political transact ions. There have, indeed, dur- 
ing the last Inindrcd and fifty years, been many popular in- 
surrections in Europe ; but all have failed, except those in 
Avhicli the rogidar army has been induced to join the dis- 
affected. 

■ Those legal chcck.s which, while the sovereign roninincd 
dependent on his subjects, had been adequate to the purpose 
for which they were designed, were now found wanting. 
The dikes which had been sntficient while the waters were low 
were pot liigh enough to keep out the spring-tide. The 
deluge passed over them ; and, according to the exquisite 
illustration of Butler, the formal boundaries which had ex- 
cluded it, now held it in. Tlic old constitutions fared like 
the old shields and coats of mail. They were the defences of a 
rude age : and they did well enough against the weapons of 
a rude age. But new and more formidable means of de- 
struction were invented. The ancient panoply became use- 
less ; and it was throrni aside to rust in lumber-rooms, or 
exhibited only as part of an idle pageant. 

Thus absolute monarchy was established on the Continent. 
England escaped ; but she escaped very narrowly. Happily 
our insular situation, and the pacific policy of James, ren- 
dered standing armies unnecessary here, till they had been 
for some time kept up in the neighbouring kingdoms. Our 
public men had therefore an opportunity of watching the 
effects produced by this momentous change on governments 
which bore a close analogy to that estabUshed in England. 
Everywhere they saw the power of the monarch increas- 
ing, the resistance of assemblies which were no longer 
supported by a national force gradually becoming more 
and more feeble, and at length altogether ceasing. The 
friends and the enemies of liberty perceived ■with equal clear- 
ness the causes of this general decay. It is the favourite 
theme of Strafford. He ad-vises the King to procure from 
the Judges a recognition of his right to raise an army at his 
pleasure. ‘ This place well fortified,' says he, ‘ for ever 
■vindicates the monarchy at home from under the conditions 
and restraints of subjects.' Wo firmly believe that he was 
in the right. Nay ; we believe that, even if no deliberate 
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scheme of arhifrary government had been formed by the 
sovereign and his ministers, therc "was great reason to 
apprehend a natural extinction of the Constitution. If> 
for e.xamplo, Charles had played tho part of Gustavus 
Adolphus, if he had carried on a popular varfor the defence 
of the Protestant cause in Germany, if he had gratified the 
national pride by a scries of victories, if he had formed an 
army of forty or fif tj' thousand devoted soldiers, avo do not see 
Avhat chance the nation would have had of escaping from 
despotism. The Judges would have given ns strong a decision 
in favour of camp-raoncy as they gave in favour of slop- 
money. If they had boon scrupidous, it rvould have made 
little difference. An individual who resisted would have 
been treated as Charles treated Eliot, and as Strafford Avished 
to treat Hampden. The Parliament might have been surn- 
monod once in tu'cnty years, to congratulate a King on his 
accession, or to give solemnity to some great measure of 
state. Such had been tho fate of legislative assemblies ns 
poAA-erful, as much respected, as high-spirited, as the English 
Lords and Commons. 

The two Houses, surrounded by the ruins of so many free 
constitutions overtliroAMi or sapped by tho noAV military 
system, Avere required to entrust the command of an army 
and the conduct of tho Irish Ainr to a King who had proposed 
to himself the destruction of liberty as the great end of bis 
policy. We are decidedly of opinion that it aa-ouH have 
been fatal to comply. Many of those Avho took tho side of 
the lOng on this question would have cursed their OAvn 
loyalty, if they had seen him return from war at the head 
oi twenty thousand troops, accustomed to carnage and free 
quarters in Ireland. 

We think, with !Mr. Hallam, that many of the Royalist 
nobility and gentry Avere true friends to tho Constitation, 
and that, but for the solemn protestations by Avldch the 
King bound bimself to govern according to the laAv for the 
future, they never would hare joined Ins standard. But 
surely they underrated the public danger. Ealkland is 
commonly selected as the most respectable specimen of this 
class. He was indeed a man of great talents and of great 
virtues, but, we apprehend, infinitely too fastidious for 
pubhc life. He did not perceive that, in such times as those 
on which his lot had faUen, the duty of a statesman is to 
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choose the bet ter cause and to stand by it., in spite of those 
excesses bj' which evor3’ cause, however good in itself, will 
bo disgraced. The present evil always seemed to him the 
worst . He was always going backward and forward ; but 
it should bo remembered to his honour that it was always 
from the stronger to the weaker side that he deserted. 
While Charles was oppressing the people, Falkland was a re- 
solute champion of liberty. He attacked Strafford. He even 
concurrcil in strong measures against Episcopacy. But 
the violence of his party annoj'cd liim, and drove him to the 
other party, to be equally annoyed there. Dreading the suc- 
cess of the cause which ho had espoused, disgusted bj’^ the 
courtiers of Oxford, as he had been disgusted by the patriots 
of Westminster, yet bound bj' honour not to abandon the 
cause for which ho was in arms, he pined away, neglected 
his person, went about moaning for peace, and at last rushed 
desperately on death, us the finest refuge in such miserable 
times. Ji ho had lived through the scones that followed, %ve 
have little doubt that ho would have condemned himself to 
share the cxilo and beggary of the royal family ; that ho 
would then have returned to oppose all their measures ; 
that ho would have been sent to the Tower by the Commons, 
as a stiller of the Popish plot, and by the King ns an accom- 
plice in the Rye-House Plot ; and that, if he had escaped 
being hanged, first by Scroggs, and then by Jefferies, he 
would after manfully opposing James the Second through 
years of tyranny, have been seized -ivith a fit of compassion 
at the very moment of the Revolution, have voted for a 
regency, and died a nonjuror. 

We do not dispute that the royal party contained many 
excellent men and excellent citizens. But this we say, 
that they did not discern those times. The peculiar glory 
of the Houses of Parliament is that, in the great plague and 
mortality of constitutions, they took their stand between the 
living and the dead. At the very crisis of our destiny, at 
the very moment when the fate wdiich had passed on every 
other nation was about to pass on England, they arrested 
the danger. 

Those who conceive that the parliamentary leaders were 
desirous merely to maintain the old constitution, and those 
who represent them as conspiring to subvert it, are equally 
in error. The old constitution, as we have attempted to 
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show, could not be maintained. The progress of time, the 
increase of wealth, the diffusion of luiowledgc, the great 
change in the Eiuropean system of war, rendered it impossible 
that anj' of the monarchies of the mid^c ages should continue 
to exist on the old footing. The prerogative of the crown 
was constantlj' advancing. If the privileges of the people 
were to remain absolutel}’ stationary, they would relatively 
retrograde. The monarchical and democraticalp.'irts of the 
government \yere placed in a situation not imlike that of the 
tu o brothers in the I’acrj' Queen, one of whom saw the soil of 
Ins mheritance dail5' washed away by the tide and joined to 
that of his rival. The portions had at first been fairly meted 
out. By a natural and constant transfer, the one had been 
extended ; the other had dwindled to nothing. A new par- 
tition, or a compensation, was necessary to restore the ori- 
ginal et^uahty. 

It vas now, therefore, absolutely necessary to violate the 
tarmal part of the constitution, in order to preserve its spirit. 

as it was done at the Eevolution, 
by expelhng the reignmg famfiy, and calling to the tlirono 
^ electi%-e title, would find 

Pf ‘ prmleges and follow the advice of 

assenibhes to which they owed everidhine to nass every 

io.'vWth, iKssilrtur. 
the draastv it wn<! Houses did not choose to change 
what ^t tS do directly 



to the Parliament.^ It^^tEr^f dangers 

by treaty and statSr 

surprised ns, the'^^^e^fp’ ™ ^•'“^guage which has a little 
Parliament digested its P^POsdions into which the. 
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been sulTercd, nslio probablj' would in lliat caso liave been 
suffered, to keep his crown, conditions lo the full as hard 
would have been imposed on him ? On the other hand, wo 
fully admit that, if the Long Parliament had pronounced 
the departure of Charles from London an abdication, and 
had called Essex or Northumberland to the throne, the now 
prince might have safely been suffered to reign without 
such restrictions. His situation would have been a sufficient 
guarantee. 

In the nineteen propositions wo sec very little to blame 
except the .articles against the Catholics. These, however, 
were in the spirit of that ago ; and to some sturdy church- 
men in our own, thej' may seem to palliate oven the good 
which the Long Parliament effected. The regulation with 
respect lo new creations of Peers is the only other article 
about which we entertain any doubt. One of the propositions 
is that the judges shall hold their offices during good beha- 
viour. To this surely no cxceptionwill be taken. The right 
of directing the education and marriage of the princes was 
most properlyclaimcd by the Parliament, on the same ground 
on which, after the Revolution, it was enacted, that no King, 
on pain of forfeiting his throne, should espouse a Papist. 
Unless we condemn the statesmen of the Revolution, who 
conceived that England could not safely be governed by a 
sovereign married to a Catholic Queen, we can scarcely con- 
demn the Long Parliament because, having a sovereign so 
situated, they thought it necessary to place him under 
strict restraints. The influence of Henrietta Maria had 
already been deeply felt in political affairs. In the regu- 
lation of her family, in the education and marriage of her 
children, it was still more likely to be felt. There might bo 
another Catholic queen ; possibly, a Catholic king. Little 
as we arc disposed to join in the vulgar clamour on this sub- 
ject, we think that such an event ought to be, if possible, 
averted ; and this could only be done, if Charles was to be 
left on the throne, by placing his domestic arrangements 
under the control of Parliament. 

A veto on the appointment of ministers was demanded. 
But this veto Parliament has virtually possessed ever since 
the Revolution. It is no doubt very far better that this 
power of the Legislature should bo exercised as it is now exer- 
cised, when any great occasion calls for interference, than 

2 * 
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that at over}’ change the Commons should have to signify 
their approbation or disapprobation in form. But, unless 
a new family had been placed on the throne, we do not see 
how this power could have been exercised as it is now 
cised. We again repeat, that no restraints which conld be 
imposed on the princes who reigned after the Eovolution 
could have added to the security which their title afforded. 
They were compelled to court their parliaments. But from 
Charles nothing was to he expected which was not set down 
in the bond. 

It was not stipulated that the King should give up his 
negative on acts of Parliament. But the Commons had cer- 
tainly shown astrong disposition to exact tliis security also. 

‘ Such a doctrine,’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘ was in this country as 
repugnant to the whole history of our laws, as it was incom- 
patible with the subsistence of the monarchy in anything 
more than a nominal pre-eminence.’ Now this article has 
been as completely carried into effect by the Revolution as 
if it had been formally inserted in the Bill of Rights and the 
Act of Settlement. We are surprised, we confess, that Six. 
Hallam should attach so much importance to a prerogative 
which has not been exercised for a hundred and thirty 
years, which probably will never be exercised again, and 
which can scarcely, in any conceivable case, be exercised for 
a salutary purpose. 


But the great security, the security without which every 
other would have been insufficient, w'as the' power of the 
sword. This both parties thoroughly understood. The 
Parliament insisted on having the command of the militia 
and the direction of the Irish war. ‘ By God, not for an 
hour ! ’ exclaimed the King. ‘ Keep the mUitia,’ said the 
Queen, after the defeat of the royal party ; ‘ Keep the militia; 
that will bring back everything.’ That, by the old con- 
stitution, no military authority was lodged in the Parliament, 
Mr. Hallam has clearly shown. That it is a species of 
authority which ought not to be permanently lodged in 
large and divided assemblies, must, we think, in fairness be 
conceded. Opposition, publicity, long discussion, frequent 
compromise ; these are the characteristics of the proceed- 
mgs of such assembfip. -Unity, secrecy, decision, are the 
qualities which mihtary arrangements require. There 
were, therefore, serious objections to the proposition of the 
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Houses on tins subject. But, on the other hand, to trust 
such a king, at such a crisis, with the very weapon which, 
in hands less dangerous, had destroyed so manj- free con- 
stitutions. would have been the oxtremo of rashness. The 
jealousy with which the oligarchy of Venice and the States 
of Holland regarded their generals and armies induced them 
perpetually to interfere in matters of which they were in- 
competent to judge. I'his policy scoured them against 
military usurpation, but placed them under great dis- 
advantages in war. The uncontrolled power wliich the 
King of Franco exercised over his tr-oops enabled him to con- 
quer his enemies, but enabled liim also to oppress his people. 
Was there any intermediate course ? None, wo confess, 
altogether free from objection. But, on the whole, we con- 
ceive that the best measure would have been that which the 
Parliament over and over proposed, namely, that for a 
limited time the power of the sword should bo left to the two 
Houses, and that it should revert to the Cro^vn when the con- 
stitution should bo firmly estabh'shed, and when the new 
securities of freedom should bo so far strengthened by pre- 
scription that it would ho difficult to employ oven a stand- 
ing army for the purpose of subverting them. 

Jlr. Hallam thinks that the dispute might easily have 
been compromised, by enacting that the liang should 
have no power to keep a standing army on foot -vvithout 
the consent of Parliament. Ho reasons as if the question 
had been merely theoretical, and as if at that time no army 
had been wanted. ‘ The kingdom,’ ho saj^s, ‘ might have 
well dispensed, in that age, with any military organization.’ 
Now, we think that Mr. Hallam overlooks the most im- 
portant circumstance in the Avhole case. Ireland was 
actually in rebellion; and a great expedition would 
obviously be necessary to reduce that lungdom to obedience. 
The Houses had therefore to consider, not an abstract 
question of law, but an urgent practical question, directly 
involving the safety of the state. They had to consider 
the. expediency of immediately giving a great army to a 
icing who was at least as desirous to put down the Parlia- 
ment of England as to conquer the insurgents of Ireland. 

Of course we do not mean to defend all the measures 
of the Houses. Ear from it. There never was a perfect 
man. It would, therefore, be the height of absurdity to 
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expect a perfect party or a perfect assembly. For largo 
bodies are far more likely to err than individuals. The 
passions are inflamed b}' sjunpatby; the fear of puni.sh- 
ment and the sense of shame are diminished by partition. 
Every day n-e see men do for their faction what they would 
die rather than do for themselves. 


Scarcely any private quarrel ever happens, in which the 
right and uTong are so exquisite^ divddcd that all the 
right lies on one side, and all the wrong on the other. But 
here was a schism which separated a great nation into two 
parties. Of these parties, each was composed of many 
smaller parties. Each contained many members, who 
differed far less from their moderate opponents than from 
their violent allies. Each reckoned among its supporters 
many who were determined in their choice b3'’ some accident 
of birth, of connexion, or of local situation. Each of them 
attracted to itself in multitudes tliosc fierce and turbid 
spirits, to Avhom the clouds and whirlwinds of the political 
hurricane mo the atmosphere of life. A party, like a 
camp, has its sutlers and camp-followers, as well ns its 
soldiers. In its progress it collects round it a vast retinue, 
comj^sed of people who thrive bj' its custom or are amused 
by its display, who may bo sometimes reckoned, in an 
ostentatious enumeration, as forming a part of it, but who 
giveno aid to its operations, and take but a languid interest 
m Its success, who relax its discipline and dishonour its 

n “^d who, after a disaster, are 

perfectly ready to cut the throats and rifle the baggage of 
their compamons. °° ° 

every great ^vision ; and thus it was in 
our civil war. On both sides there was undoubtedly 

pulsion by Cromwell ’ i ™ ^ S’ *^eur ex- 

j omneu. Those who may agree with us in- 
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tlio opinion Avhich wo have cxprosscti as to tho original 
demands of the rarlinnicnt w'ill scarcely concur in this 
strong censure. The propositions which the Houses made 
at Oxfonl, at Uxbridge, and at Newcastle, were in strict 
accordance with these demands. In tho darkest period 
of the war, they showed no disposition to concede an}-^ vital 
principle. In the fulness of their success, they showed 
no disposition to encroach beyond these limits. In this 
rc.spect we cannot but think that they showed justice and 
generosity, as well as political wisdom and courage. 

The Parliament was certainly far from faultless. We 
fully agree with Mr. Hallam in reprobating their treatment 
of Laud. For the individual, indeed, we entertain a more 
unmitigated contempt than for any other character in our 
history. Tho fondness vdth which a portion of tho church 
regards his memory, can bo compared only to that per- 
v^ersity of affection which sometimes leads a mother to 
select tho monster or tho idiot of tho family as tho object 
of her especial favour. Mr. Hallam has incidentally ob- 
served, that, in tho correspondence of Laud wth Strafford, 
there are no indications of a sense of duty towards God or 
man. The admirers of the Archbishop have, in consequence, 
inflicted upon tho pubh'c a crowd of extracts designed to 
prove tho contrary. Now, in all those passages, we see 
nothing which a prelate as wicked as Pope Alexander or 
Cardinal Dubois might not liave written. Those passages 
indicate no sense of duty to God or man, but simply a 
strong interest in the prosperity and dignity of the order 
to which tho writer belonged ; an interest which, when 
kept within certain limits, does not deserve censure, but 
which can never be considered as a virtue. Laud is anxious 
to accommodate satisfactorily the disputes in the University 
of Dublin. He regrets to hear that a church is used as a 
stable, and that tho benefices of Ireland are very poor. 
He is desirous that, however small a congregation may be, 
service should be regularly performed. He expresses a 
wish that tho judges of the court before which questions 
of tithe are generally brought should be selected with a 
view to the interest of tho clergy. All this may be very 
proper ; and it may be Very proper that an alderman 
should stand up for tho tolls of his borough, and an East 
India director for the charter of his Company. But it is 
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ridiculous to say that these things indicate piety and 
prhnate, though ho were the most 
abandoned of mankind, could wish to see the body, nith 
the u^uence of which his oum influence was identical, 
degraded in the public estimation by internal dissensions, 
by the rumous state of its edifices, and by the slovenly 
performance of its rites. We willingly acknowledge that 
the particular letters in question have very little harm in 
them ; a compliment which cannot often be paid either 
to tbe writings or to the aetions of Laud. 

.^chbishop was, however, he was not a traitor 
V ithm the statute. Nor was he by any means so formidable 
as to be a proper subject for a retrospective ordinance of 
the Le^slature. His mmd had not c-vpansion enoimh to 
comprehend a great scheme, good or bad. His oppressive 
acts were not, Uke those of the Earl of Strafford ^parts of 

da^ ^sposition mdulges itself from day to. 

day, the e.xcesses natural to a little mind in a great pkce. 
The severest punishment wliich fho +.«•„ xt° ^ u 

for want of somebody else to Cavaliers, 

and absui-dity, perfOTming peevishness 

cathedral, continuing tlm/i antics in the 

imbecility of his intelleet ™ 
counting the drops of hlnnrl’ down his dreams, 

i«e tt. a J„SrouK,”''‘”5 i* «0B«, >v.toi.; 

the screech-owls. ContemT^ti, ^ ^tenmg for the note of 

vengeance which it became tbo'p^ 

u ridiculous old bigot. arhament to take on such 

™^the"co^d“ct to^rar'SS^^^ committed great 
vhich brought their affairs int^’ n great error, 

most perilous expedients TIia ®°?dition requiring the 
what may be c.allcd the first leaders of 

Northumberland, Hollis, evfn ^f^wchester, 

men, in short, Hampden exTCPt'^’ eminent 

measures. They drladed ^ 

uecisivo victors- almost as' 
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iinicli as a cjccisivo ovcrtlirow. They -vvishccl to bring the 
King into a situation whicli miglit render it necessary for 
him to grant their just and wise demands, but not to 
subvert tlic constitution or to change the djmasty. They 
were afraid of serving the jiurposcs of those fierce and 
determined enemies of monarchy, who now began to show 
themselves in the lower ranks of the party. The war was, 
therefore, conducted in a languid and inefficient manner, 
A resolute leader might have brought it to a close in a 
month. At the end of three campaigns, however, the event 
was still dubious ; and that it had not been decidedly 
unfavourable to the cause of liberty was principally owing 
to the skill and energy which the more violent Roundheads 
had displayed in subordinate situations. The conduct of 
FairfaK and Cromwell at Marston had exhibited a re- 
markable contrast to that of Essex at EdgehilJ, and to that 
of Waller at Lausdownc. 

If there bo any truth established by the universal ex- 
perience of nations, it is this, that to carry the spirit of 
peace into war is a weak and cruel policy. The time of 
negotiation is the time for deliberation and delay. But 
when an extreme case calls for that remedy which is in its 
own nature most violent, and which, in such cases, is a 
remedy only because it is violent, it is idle to think of 
mitigating and diluting. Languid war can do nothing 
which negotiation or submission will not do better : and 
to act on any other principle is, not to save blood and 
money, but to squander them. 

Thm the parliamentary leaders found. The third year 
of hostilities was draAving to a close ; and they had not 
conquered the King. They had not obtained even those 
advantages which they had expected from a policy ob- 
viously erroneous in a military point of view. They had 
wished to husband their resources. They now found that, 
in enterprises like theirs, parsimony is the worst profusion. 
They had hoped to effect a reconciliation. The event 
taught them that the best way to conciliate is to bring 
the work of destruction to a speedy termination. By their 
moderation many livda and much property Had been 
wasted. The angry passions which, if the contest had 
been short, would have died away almost as soon as they 
appeared, had fixed themselves in the form of deep and 
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lasting hatred. A inilitar3' caste had grown up. Tlioso 
who had been induced to take up arms tho patriotic 
feelings of citizens had begun to entertain tho professional 
feelings of soldiers. Above all, the leaders of tho party 
had forfeited its confidence. If thej’^ had, by their valour 
arid abilities, gained a complete victorj', their influence 
nnght have been sufficient to prevent their associates from 
abusing it. It was now necessary to choose more resolute 
and uncompromising commanders. Unhappily the illus- 
trious man who alone united in himself all tho talents and 
virtues which the crisis required, who alone could have 
saved his country from the present dangers without 
plunging her into others, who alone could have united aU 
ne friends of hberty in obedience to his commanding 
genius and his venerable name, was no more. Something 
might still be done. The Houses might still avert that 
uorst of alt evils, the triumphant return of an imperious 

X, stiU preserve 

^ndon from aU the horrors of rapine, massacre, and lust. 

of a victory as spotless as their cause, of 
LnLt together the hearts of aU 

dZ public good, of 
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But there could be no to Charles. 

Charles victorious Charlpo^ between Cromwell and 
feed fat all the iiumrrv 9^‘^tes enabled to 

and his cringing pride^ fh^ smiling rancour 
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a choice of IjTftnts, (ho Inst tyrant whom she should have 
chosen wns Charles. 

I'rom Iho apprehension of (his worst evil tho Houses 
were soon delivered by their now leaders. Tho armies of 
Cliarle.s ^vero everywhere routed, his fastnesses stormed, 
his party humbled and .subjugated. Tho lung himself 
fell into the ]iand.s of the Parliament ; and both the ICing 
snd the Parliament soon fell into the hands of tho army. 
Tho fato of both the captive.s was tho same. Both were 
treated alteniately with respect and with insult. At 
length the natural life of one, and tho political life of tho 
other, were terminat cd by violence ; and tho power for 
which both had struggled was united in a single hand, 
ifen naturally sympathize with the calamities of indi- 
viduals ; but they are inclined to look on a fallen party 
■with contempt rather than with pity. Thus misfortune 
turned the greatest of Parliaments into the despised Rump, 
and the worst of Kings into the Blessed Martyr. 

Mr. Hallam decidedly condemns the execution of Charles ; 
and in ail that ho says on that subject wo heartily agree. 
We fully concur with him in thinking that a great social 
schism, such os the civil war, is not to bo confounded ■with 
an ordinary’- treason, and that the vanquished ought to bo 
treated according to the rules, not of municipal, but of 
international law. In this case tho distinction is of the 
less importance, because both international and municipal 
law were in favour of Charles. Ho was a prisoner of war 
ky tho former, a King by tho latter. By neither was he 
A traitor. If ho had been successful, and had put his 
leading opponents to death, he would have deserved severe 
censure ; and this •without reference to the justice or injustice 
of his cause. Yet the opponents of Charles, it must he ad- 
mitted, were technically guilty of treason. He might have 
sent them to tho scaffold ■without violating any established 
principle of jurisprudence. He would not have been 
compelled to overturn the whole constitution in order to 
reach, them. Hero his own case differed -widely from thews. 
Hot only was his condemnation in itself a measure which 
only the strongest necessity could 'vindicate ; but it could 
not be procured -without taldng several previous steps, 
every one of which would have required the strongest 
necessity to vindicate it. It could not be procured ■without 
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dissolving the government by mUit-ary force, ■ndthout 
establishing precedents of the most dangerous description, 
■nnthout creating difficulties which the next ten years wero 
spent in removing, without pulling do^vn institutions which 
it soon became necessary to reconstinict, and setting up 
others which almost every man was soon impatient to 
destroy. It was necessary to strike the House of Iioi'ds 
out of the constitution, to exclude members of theHlouse of 
Commons by force, to make a new crime, a new tribunal. 


a new mode of procedure. The whole legislative and 
judicial systems were trampled domi for the purpose of 
taking a single head. Not only those parts of the con- 
stitution which the republicans were desirous to destroy, 
but those which they -wished to retain and exalt, were 
deeply injured by these transactions. High Courts of 
Justice began to usurp the functions of juries. The re- 
maining delegates of the people were soon driven from 
their seats by the same military violence which had enabled 
them to exclude their colleagues. 

If Charles had been the last of his line, there would have 
been an intelli^ble rrason for putting him to death. But 
the blow which terminated his life at once transferred the 
allegianoo of every Royalist to an heir, and an heir who 
was at hberty. To kill the individual was, under such 
circumstances not to destroy, but to release the lOng. 

We detest the character of Charles ; but a man ought not 
to be removed by a law cx ^t faclo. even constitutionaUy 

detestable. He must also 
be very dai^erous. We can scarcely conceive that any, 
danger ^luch a state can apprehend from any indiidud 
could justify the violent measures which were Lcess^v to 
procure a sentence against Charlpc Ti,,* • r 
amounted to nothin| “o was 

attachment of a large party to his office BTtWsZiger 
his execution only moreased TUc i n ® nangei 

little indeed. He had lost the T 
Churchmen, Catholics, BresbtteS every party, 

enemies, his friends, his tools Enwliqb 
divisions and subdivisions of his ■Dconlp’bp^°l°^’ 
by him. His most attached 
ahame and anguish from his fX and hoT 

interttvined uith plot, mine surimXpn 

r , iiuue sprung beneath mine, agents 
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' cvndcd, one jiltHlgc given in privnto, 

in M pidijio, ‘ Oil, Air. SccretaiA',' says CJarciKloii, 

« letter to Nicholas, ‘ those stratagems Jiave given mo 
than all the inisfortiines in war nliich have 
mien tlic King, niul look like the etTects of God’s anger 
ton-ards ns/ 

• aliiiities of Charles were not forinidnhlo. His taste 
I'tc fine arts nas indeed exquisite ; and few modern 
overcigns have written or spoken better. But ho was not 
lor active life. In negotiation ho was always ti-ying to 
npc others, and duping onh’ himself. As a soldier, ho 
'as feeble, dilatory, and miserably wanting, not in personal 
courage, hut in the presence of mind u’hich his station 
required. Hi.s delay at Gloucester saved the parliamentary 
party from dostruclion. At Nnseby, in the very crisis of 
fortune, his want of self-possession spread a fatal paiuc 
irough his arm3', sfoiy rvliich Clarendon teUs of 

lat affair reminds us of tho excuses by which Bessus and 
liobadil explain their ctidgelJings. A Scotch nobleman, 

It seems, _ begged tho King not to run upon his death, took 
nold of his bridle, and turned Ins liorso round. No man who 
uad much value for his life would have tried to perform 
. same fiiendly office on that day for Oliver Cromwell. 
One thing, and one alone, could make Charles dangerous, 

^ "violeat dcatli. His tyranny could not break the high 
®pint of tho English pcoplo. His arms could not conquer, 
ms arts could not deceive them ; but bis humiliation and 
ms oxeoution melted them into a generous compassion, 
fiicn who die on a scaffold for political offences almost 
always die well. Tho eyes of thousands are fixed upon 
them. Enemies and admirers are watching their .de- 
paeanour. Every tone of voice, every change of colour; 

IS to go dovm to posterity. Escape is impossible. Supph- 
cation is vain. In such . a situation, pride and despair 
have often been known to nervo tho weakest. minds -with 
fortitude adequate to the occasion. Charles died patiently 
and bravely ; not more patiently or bravely, indeed, than 
many other victims of political rage ; not more patiently 
or bravely than his own. Judges, who were not only killed, 
put tortured; or' than Vane, who had always been con- 
sidered as a timid man., 'However, the King’s conduct 
during liis trial and at his execution made a prodigious 
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impression. His subjects began to lovo liis memory as 
heartily as they had hated his person ; and posterity has 
estimated his character from liis death rather than from 
his life. 


To represent Charles as a martyr in the cause of Episco- 
pacy is absiurd. Those who put him to death cared as 
little for the Asscmblj' of Divines as for the Convocation, 
and would, in all probability, only have hated him the 
more if he had agreed to set up the Presb3i;erian discipline. 
Indeed, in spite of the opinion of Mr. Hallam, we arc in- 
. dined to think that the attachment of Charles to the 


Church of England was altogether political. Human 
nature is, we admit, so capricious that there maj' be a 
single sensitive point in a conscience which everjdvhere 
else is callous. A man without truth* or humanity may 
have some strange scruples about a trifle. There was one 
devout warrior in the rojml camp whose piety bore a great 
resemblance to that which is ascribed to the King. We 
mean Colonel Turner. That gallant Cavalier was hanged, 
after the Restoration, for a flagitious burglary. At the 
gallows he -told the crowd that his mind received great 
consolation from one reflection : he had always taken off 
his hat when he went into a church. The character of 
Charles would scarcely rise in our estimation, if we believed 
that ho was pricked in conscience after the manner of this 

T ’"’Me violating aU the first rules 

of Christian morality, he was sincerely scrupulous about 

acquit him of such weakness, 
confirmed the Scotch Declaration 

letters that he looks on 

of monarchical power thmf ever+L support 

which We have alreaflv army. Prom causes 

had been, since the Established Church 

prerogative. Charles ■wiah^*°^i *^®,Sreat bulwark of the 
® n-ished. therefore, to preserve it. 
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^0 (houghl JiiniscU ncrc^pary Iwth to the Pnriiainciit nnd 
• Till* ■ He did not fon>sec, till too late, that, bj' 

ail! I tho Preshytcmiis, he should put both them 

oart into the iwu’cr of a fiercer nnd more daring 

j- foreseen it, wo suspect that the royal 

Oimwhioli still cries to Heaven, every thirtieth of January, 
nrjudgcj^pmg only to bo avert e<l by salt-fish and cgg-saucc, 
'* t *^' *''*' i'nvo been shed. One who had swallowed tho 
Bcclaration would scarcely strain at tho Covenant, 
-the death of Charles anfl the strong measures which led 
inf” Oroinwcll to a height of power fatal to tho 

ant Commonwealth. No jnen occupy so splendid a 
P'aco in history ns tho.se who have founded monarchies on 
^'n.s of republican institutions. Their glorj*, if not 
nt the pure.st, is assurcdlj' of the most seductive and 
azyjjng nations broken to the curb, in nations 

ong accustomed to be transferred from one tyrant to 
' uothor, n man witJiout eminent qualities may easily gain 
preme power. The defection of a troop of guards, a 
J^nspiracy of eunuchs, a popular tumult, might place an 
uolonfc senator or a brutal soldier on tlio throne of tho 
^’orld. Similar revolutions have often occurred 
h ^^espotic states of Asia. But a community which 
? the voice of truth and experienced tlio pleasures 

uberty, in whicli tho merits of statesmen and of systems 
ro freely canvassed, in which obedience is paid, not to 
^rsons, but to laws, in which magistrates are regarded, 
ut ns the lords, but as the servants of the public, in which 
e excitement of party is a necessary of life, in which 
Puhtioal warfare is reduced to a system ‘of tactics; such 
immunity is not easily reduced to servitude. Beasts 
•I) may easily bo managed by a now master. _ But 

nil the wild ass submit to the bonds ? Will the unicorn 
erve and abide by the crib ? Will leviathan hold out lus 
ostrils to tho hook 1 Tho mythological conqueror of the 
ast, whoso enchantments reduced wild beasts to the 
fineness of domestip cattle, and who harnessed lions and 
’gors to bis chariot, is biit an imperfect type of those 
xtraordirmiy minds which have thrown a spell on tne 
erco spirit of nations unaccustomed to control, and nave 
ompelled raging factions to obey their reins and_ swell 
eir triumph. The enterprise, be it good or bad, is one 
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whicli requires a truly great man. It clcmancls courage, 
activity, energy, wisdom, firmness, conspicuous^ virtues, or 
vices so splendid and alluring ns to resemble virtues. _ 
Those who have succeeded in this arduous undcrtaKing 
form a very small and a very remarkable class. Parents 
of tjwanuy, heirs of freedom, kings among citizens, citizens 
among kings, they unite in themselves the characteristics 
of the system which springs from them, and those of the 
system from which tliey have sprung. Their reigns shine 
vith a double light, the last and dearest rays of departing 
.freedom mingled ndth the first and brightest glories of 
empire in its darni. The liigh qualities of such a prince 
lend to despotism itscU a charm drami from the liberty 
under which they were formed, and which they have 
destroyed. He resembles an European who settles ndtliin 
the Tropics, and carries thither the strength and the ener- 
getic habits acquired in regions more propitious to tho 
constitution. He differs as widely from princes nursed in 
the purple of imperial cradles, as the companions of Gania 
from their dwarfish and imbecile progeny wliich, born’ in 


climate unfavourable to its groudli and beauty, de- 


generates more and more, at every descent, from tho 
qualities of the original conquerors. 

In tliis class three men stand pre-eminent, Caisar, Crom- 
well, and Bonaparte. The highest place in this remarkable 
triumvirate belongs undoubtedly to Caesar. He united the 
talents of Bonaparte to those of Cromwell ; and bo possessed 
also, what neither Cromwell nor Bonaparte possessed, 
learning, taste, wit, eloquence, the sentiments and tho 
manners of an accomplished gentleman. 

Between Cromwell and Napoleon IMr. Hallam has in- 
stituted a parallel, scarcely less ingenious than that which 
Burke has drawn between Richard Cceur de laon and Charles 
the TNvelfth of Sweden. In this parallel, however, and in- 
deed throughout his work, we think that ho hardly gives 
Cromwell fair measure. ' Cromwell,' saj's he, ‘ far unlike 
his antitype, never showed any signs of a legislative mind, 
or any desne to place his renown on that noblest basis, tho 
amelioration of social institutions.' The difference in this 
respect, we conceive, was not in the character of the men, but 

m the character of the revolutions by means of which they 

rose to power. The civU war in Endand had been nnHer- 
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nnfl resioro ; tlie republicans of Franco 
{oflc'Blmy. In KnglamI, tho principles of tlio 
Jtiinon law hart never lawn rtisltirbNl, and most even of its 
onns hart held sacrtKl. In Fnincc (ho law and its 
Unjslew hart been k^voj)! an ay l oget her. In France, f here- 
b^JisJafion necessarily Iwame (he first iuisiness of tho 
^retseillertgoverinncnt wliich rose on tho ruins of tho old 
n admirers of Inigo Jones have always maintained 

tnat h )5 n-orkg are inferior lo tl»ose of Sir Christopher Wren, 
^t>Iy hooanse tlic great fire of London gave Wren such a field 
mr the displaA' of his powers ns no arehitect in tho history of 
”10 World over possessed. Similar nllownnco must be made 
mt Cromwell. J 1 ho erected little that was now, it was bc- 
there had been no general devastation to clear a 
space for him. As it. was, ho reformed the representative 
sj'stom in a nmst judicious manner. Ho rendered tho nd- 
on^stration of justice uniform througliout tlie island. W® 
quote a passage from ids speech lo the Parliament in 
^Pteraber, lOnC, which contains, wo think, simple and rudo 
as the diction is, stronger indications of a Icgislntivo mind, 
than are to be found in the whole range of orations delivered 
occasions before or since. 

There is one general grievance in tho nation. ^ It is the 
hw. I think, I may say it, I have as eminent judges in 
this land as have been had, or that tho nation has iiad for 
these many years. Truljf, I could bo particular as to the 
executive part, lo tho administration ; but that would 
trouble you. Buttbo truth of it is.tiicro are -wicked and 
ebominablo laws that udll be in 3 'onr power to alter. To 
hntig a man for sixpence, threoponce, I know not what, — to 
hang for a trifle, and pardon murder, is in the ministration of 
the law through the ill framing of it. I have known in my 
exporienoo abominable murders quitted j and_ to see men 
lose their lives for petty matters ! Tins is a thing that God 
"’ill reckon for ; and I udsh it may not lie upon this nation 
day longer than you have an opportunity to give a 
remedy ; and I hope I shall cheerfully join with jmu m it 
Mr. Hallam truly says that, thougli it is impossible to rank 
Cromwell ivith Napoleon as a general, yet, ‘ his exploits were 
as much above tlic level of his contemporaries, and more the 
effects of an original uneducated capacity.’ ' Bonaparte was 
trained in the best military schools ; the army which he led 
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to Italy was one of the finest that over existed. Cromwell 
passed his youth and tho prime of his manhood in a civil 
situation. He never looked on war till ho was more than 
forty years old. He had first to form himself, and then to 
orm his troops. Out of raw levies he created an armj', 
the bravest and the best disciplined, tho most orderly in 
peace, ^d the most terrible in war, that Europe had 
seen. He called this body into existence. He led it to 
wnquest. He never fought a battle u-ithout gaining it. 

never gained a battle irithout anniliilating tho force 
opposed to him. Yet his victories were not the liighost 
gloy of hia mihtary system. The respect which his troops 
paid to property, them attachment to the laws and religion 

to the civil power, their 
Slot their industry, are irithout 

after the Restoration that the spirit wliich 
Sav^ y'‘9«‘emwas most signally 

obedienee fiff-? ^ of enforcing 

donm their arms! and retSIntrthe f Y 

thencefonvard to be distinSlmd oidv b?“"" " • 
sobriety, andreeularitv superior diligence, 

other i^;mbers Kflo™ZnS ?! 

In the general spirit anSSeW of , • ^ 
we think Cromwell far superior t 
government,’ says Mr. Halkim ‘ ther^^ 
paraUel between one who bad’suipH ? " 

besotted fanaticism, and one to wl?^ ^^?^y 
and philosophy were open ’ Tbpi 

us, convey the highest euiopimo 

Reason andpliilosWdiSStob tr’' countryman, 
to command his p^lssLs o” to 

happiness of hiq people. ’ Tliev^d^”*^’/*® “■ of>iect, tho 

risking his fame and hispowerinaflp?-^ prevent him from 

principles of’human natoro and tb 

world, against the rage of the -m-pf ° laws of tho physical 
eoa. They did not exempt him ?r!?m'ii'^ ^1^° 

most permcious of supersfifipp influence of that 

They did not preserve him from 11 "'.P*’®®\^®Pteous fatalism, 
or restrain him from indecent of prosperity, 

cent querulousncss in adversity. 
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C^mweJJ nt-vcr iirpw] 
’^‘ perception 

invonimn <^nntrymnn, inferior to Bonaparte 

i'reiichp'm ' ^'*5'** sujjerior to hitn in wistloni. 'J'fie 
**^terK n Voitairc is among 

quentlv oJ *” diikl. His splendid genius was fre- 
^fjosoof humour ns nbsutrily perverse ns 

dashes t,io v,i nnrsciy.whoqtmrrclswith his food, and 

^ *unn iF fo pieces. Cromwell was empliaticnijy 

^^'tdfuil.rrrvf in an cminenl degree, that masculine 

^ellecluiin nund, that equally diffused in- 
^'^hjlcad **^ffh, 'which, if our national partiality docs not 
^^land^^v'*'^ peculiarly charnotcrized the great men of 
Poverei *4 wiis any ruler so conspicuously bom for 

otberR ^ j ^ ‘ eup which has intoxicated almost all 

sobered lilm. HJg spirit, restless from its own biioy- 
tis it hnJ^ ‘bwer sphere, reposed in majc.sfic ])Iacidity as soon 
con ° the level congenial to it. Ho had nothing 

that largo class of men wJio distinguish 
<^oinos 1 **bbordinato posts, and ■whoso incapneitj’ bc- 
^ko < 1 *’ , bbs as soon as tho public voice summons them to 
Pandp.^'° ®*^p5dly as his forttmes grow, his mind ox- 

he wi^ ^bore rapidly still. Insignificant as a private citizen, 

^con 1 j general ; he was a still greater jrrinco. Napo- 
Tovolf- ^ ^keatrical manner, in which the coarseness of a 
Qjt j. guard-room w'as blended ■with the ceremony 

even ^°brt of Versailles. Crom well, by tho confession 
an<3 anomies, exhibited in his demeanour tho simple 

Qyj -b^^ural nobleness of a man neither ashamed of his 
Pro bor vain of his elevation, of a man whohadfoundlus 
Pluao in society, and ■«'ho felt secure that he was 
fj- to fill it. Easy even to familiarity, where his O'wn 

cou f concerned, ho was punctilious only for his 

left Y character he left to take care of itself ; he 

in ** defended by liis ■victories in war, and his reforms 

of ^ut he was a jaaians and implacable guardian 

him • honour. He suffered a crazy Quaker to insult 

bvl’n^ tko gaUery of Whitehall, and revenged himself only 
y liberating him and giving him a dinner. But he was 
prepared to risk the chances of war to avenge the blood 
® private Englishman. 

1 x 0 sovereign ever carried to the throne so large a portion 
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were sent to fight under foreign banners, against the in- 
dependence of Europe and the Protestant religion, manj’’ 
honest hearts swelled in secret at the thought of one who had 
never suffered his countr}' to bo ill used by anj’ but liimself. 
It must indeed liave been difficult for any Englishman to 
see the salaried Viceroy of Prance, at the most important 
crisis of his fate, sauntering through his harena yawning and 
talking nonsense over a dispatch, or beslobbering his brother 
and his courtiers in a lit of maudlin affection, without a 
respectful and tender remembrance of him before whoso 
genius the young pride of Louis and the veteran craft of 
Mazarine had stood rebuked, who had humbled Spain on the 
land and Holland on the sen, and whose imperial voice had 
arrested the sails of the Libyan pirates and the persecuting 
&es of Rome. Even to the present day his character, 
though constantlj' attacked, and scarcely over defended, 
^ with the great body of our countrymen. 

ihe most blameable act of his life was the execution of 
Lharles. \N ehave already strongly condemned that proceed- 
mg ; hut we by no means consider it as one which attaches 
““y ihfamy to the names of those who 

nf unjust and injudicious display 

moac ^ crucl or perfidious 

features which distinguish the 
malignit“Sr“°“^ intrepid spirits from base and 

w^n CromweU is dead and buried, 

end^of ^f^rniony with Mr. Hallam to the 

pecidiarlv which followed the Restoration 

mosTSLSffia'^^^rT^ impartiality which is his 
the lastthrw cenUwi^^~« history, during 

dreariness. The wholp^iT f spectacle of snch general 
have degenerated-^ and tf statesmen seems to 

littleness strike us’ with intellectual 

it placed in immediate enet disgust, because we see 

qualities of the race whioh*?^ and majestic 

civil war. even the bad eanoA u ? • In the great 

and amiable by the “''■f rendered respectable 

many of its friends 

the best and noblest of Charles the Second, 

most cruel and sordid 'rt.® disgraced by means the 
he rage of faction auoceeded..to 
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lovo of liberty. loyalty tlied nwaj* into .e<’rvilit y. Wo 
look in vain nmong tlio londiii" poHlicinns of either hide for 
f'lcadiness of principlo. or oven for that v»ilj»ar fulolity to 
party wliicli, in onr time, it is C'^tocincd infamous to violatt'. 
riio inconsistency, jK^fidy, and baseness, wliicli the loudoi-s 
oon&lantly practised, wliieh their followers defended, and 
^vhieh the preat body of tho p<>o)>lo regarded, as it seems, 
with little dieapprohalion, appear in the present ago almost 
>ncrcdible. In the ago of Charles tho I'irst, they would, 
we hcliov'e, have oxcite<l as much astonishment. 

Jfan, however, is nlwaj*s tiie hamo. .jlnd wlion so marked 

difference appears I)ct\vccn two generations, it is ccrtahi 
that the solution may bo foimtl in their respective cir- 
cumstances. Tho principal Blatosincn of tho reign of 
Charles the Second were trained dnring the civil war and 
fho revolutions which followed it. Suoli a period i.s 
eminently favourable to the growth of (luick and active 
talents. It forms a class of men, shrewd, vigilant, in- 
ventive ; of men whoso dexterity triumphs over tho most 
perplexing combinations of circumstances, whoso prc.saging 
instinct no sign of tho times can oludo. But it is an im- 
propitious season for tho firni and masonlino virtues. Tho 
statesman who enters on bis career at such a lime, can form 
no permanent connexions, can make no accurate observa- 
tions on tho higher parts of political science. Before ho 
can attach himself to a party, it is scattered. Before he 
^n study tho nature of a government, it is overturned. 
The oath of abjuration comes close on tho oath of allegiance. 
The association which was subscribed yesterday is burned 
by the hangman to-day. In tho midst of tho constant eddy 
nnd change, self-preservation becomes tho first object of 
the adventurer. It is a task too hard for_ the strongest 
head to keep itself from becoming giddy in the eternal 
whirl. Public spirit is out of tho question. A laxity of 
prmoiple, without which no public man can bo eminent or 
even safe, becomes too common to be scandalous ; and 
the whole nation looks coolly on instances of apostasy 
which would startle tlio foulest turncoat of more settled 
times. 

, history of Pranco since tho Revolution affords some 
striking illustrations of these remarks. The same 
was a servant of tho RepubUc, of Bonaparte, of I-ouis the 
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Eighteenth, of Bonaparte again after his return from 
Elba, of Louis again after his return from Ghent. Yet all 
these manifold treasons by no means seemed to destroy his 
influence, or even to fix any peculiar stain of infamy on his 
character. We, to he sure, did not know what to make of 
him ; hut his countrymen did not seem to he shocked ; and 


in truth they had little right to he shocked : for there was 
scarcely one Frenchman distinguished in the state or in the 
army, who had not, according to the best of his talents and 
opportunities, emulated the example. It was natural, too, 
that this should he the case. The rapidity and 'violence 
■until which change followed change in the affairs of Franco 
towards the close of the last century had taken away the 
reproach of inconsistency, unfixed the principles of public 
men, and produced in many minds a general scepticism 
and indifference about principles of government. 

No Englishman Avho has studied attentively the reign 
of Charles the Second will think himself entitled to indulge 
in any feelings of national superiority over the Dictionnaire 
dcs Giroitcllcs. Shaftc.shury was surely a far less respectable 
man than Talloyrand ; and it would ho injustice oven to 
Fouchc to compare liim with Lauderdale. Nothing, in- 
deed, can more cloarlj’ show how low the standard of 
political morality had fallen in this country than the 
fortunes of the two British statesmen whom wo havo named. 

1 he gor eminent wanted a ruffian to carry on tho most 
atrocious system of misgovernment with which any nation 
was ever ciirscd, to extirpate Presbyterianism by fire and 
sworn, by the drowning of women, by tho frightful torture 
” 'I'cy found him among tho chiefs of tho 

rebcllmn and the subscriberB of the Covenant. Tho 

ihE on ''nder the forms of tho Con- 

IccUl tboeir^ i’ ^'‘"fksh administration: and they so- 
acts of tho Conrt ^ deepest share in tho worst 

had shut uii Cabal, the counsellor who 

Thn whole Tioliiiral '*”d urged on tho Dutch war. 

ronld 1 h> fonnfl ?n character and costinno, 

harlequinade. 

and bttrleoqu.- contrl,^?^ oxtrayngant tran=fonnntions 
1 co,ur<e,lt,; Atboivts turned Puritans; 
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Puritans tnrned Atheists ; republicans defending the divine 
right of kings ; prostitute courtiers clamouring for the 
liberties of the people ; judges inflaming the rage of mobs ; 
patriots pocketing bribes from foreign powers ; a Popish 
prince torturing Presbyterians into Episcopacy in one 
part of the island *, Prcsbj’terinns cutting off the heads of 
Popish noblemen and gentlemen in the other. Public 
opinion has its natural flux and reflux. After a violent 
burst, there is commonly a reaction. But \dcissitudes so 
extraordinary as those which marked the reign of Charles 
the Second can only bo explained by supposing an utter 
want of principle in tho political world. On neither 
side was there fidelity enough to face a reverse. Those 
honourable retreats from power which, in later days, 
parties have often made, with loss, but still in good 
order, in firm union, with unbroken spirit and formidable 
means of annoyance, were utterly unknoivn. As soon as 
a check took place a total rout followed ; arms and colours 
were throum away. Tho vanquished troops, like the 
Italian mercenaries of tho fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, enlisted, on the very field of battle, in the service 
of the conquerors. In a nation proud of its sturdy justice 
and plain good sense, no party could be found to take a 
fij^m middle stand between tho worst of oppositions and the 
worst of courts. When, on charges as wild as Mother 
Goose’s tales, on the' testimony of wretches who proclaimed 
themselves to be spies and traitors, and whom everybody 
now believes to have been also liars and murderers, the offal 
of gaols and brothels, the leavings of the hangman's whip 
and shears. Catholics guilty of notliing but their- religion 
were led like sheep to the Protestant shambles, where were 
the loyal Tory. gentry and the passively obedient clergy ? 
And whore, when the time of retribution came, when laws 
were strained and juries packed to destroy the leaders of 
the Whigs, when charters were invaded, when Jefferies and 
Kirko were making Somersetshire what Lauderdale and 
Graham had made- Scotland, where w-ero the ten thousand 
brisk boys of Shaftesbury, the members of ignoramus 
juries, the wearers of the Popish medal ? All-powerful to 
destroy others, unable to save themselves, the members 
of the two parties oppressed and were oppressed, murdered 
and were mmdered, in their turn. No lucid interval 
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occurred between tbo frantic paroxysms of two contra- 
dictory illusions. 

To the freq[uont ebanges of the govermnent durmg tho 
twenty years wbicli had preceded tho Restoration, this 
unsteadiness is h\ a great measure to be attributed. Other 
causes had also been at w-ork. Even if the country had 
been governed by the house of Cromwell or by the remains 
of tho Long Parliament, tho extremo austerity of tho 
Puritans would necessarily have produced a revulsion. 
Towards the close of tho Protectorate many signs indicated 
that a time of licence was at hand. But the restoration 
of Charles the Second rendered tho change wonderfully 
rapid and violent. Profligacy became a test of orthodoxy 
and lo5'alty, a qualification for rank and office. A deep 
and general taint infected the morals of the most influential 
classes, and spread itself through every province of letters. 
Poetry inflamed tho passions ; philosophy undennined tho 
principles ; divuiity itself, mculcating an abject reverence 
for the Court, gave additional eflect to the licentious ox- 
am]plo of the Court. Wo look in vain for those qualities 
which lend a charm to the errors of high and ardent natures, 
for the generosity, the tenderness, the chivalrous delicacy, 
which ennoble appetites into passions, and impart to vice 
itself a portion of the majesty of vhtue. The excesses of 
that age remind us of the humoxurs of a gang of footpads, 
revelling with their favourite beauties at a flash-house. 
In the fashionable libertinism there is a hard, cold ferocity, 
an impudence, a lowness, a dirtiness, which can bo paralleled 
only among the heroes and heroines of that filthy and 
heartless literature which encouraged it. One nobleman 
of great abilities wanders about ns a Merry-Andrew. 

tho mob stark naked from a window. 
A third lays an ambush to cudgel a man who has offended 
him. _ A toot of gentlemen of high rank and influence 
fortunes at court by circulating 

nr, fmindntinn ™iiocent girl, stories which had 

no foundation, and which, if they had been true would 
never ha\-o passed tho Hr,= of „ ^ t i iriie, nomu 

child is found in thl pat the ^ 

honour bv como P“‘ace, tho offsprmg of some maid , of 

Tho whole flight of Charles himself, 

and carry it m triumuhl^^i'^*^^ buffoons pounce upon it, 
mph to the royal laboratory, where his 
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iMajesty, after a bruf nl jest, dippccls it for the anitiscnient of 
the assembly, and probably of its father among the rest. 
The favourite Ducho.«s stamps about Whitehall, cursing 
and swearing. The Ministers employ their time at the 
council-l)oard in making mouths at each other and taking 
off each other's gc.sturcs for the amusement of the King. 
The Peers at a conference begin to pommel each other and 
to tear collars and periwigs. A speaker in the House of 
Commons gives oifcncc to the Court. Ho is waylaid by a 
gang of bullies, and his noso is cut to the bone. 'J'his 
ignominious dissoluteness, or rather, if we may venture to 
designate it b5' the only proper n'ord, blackguardism of 
feeling and manners, covild not but spread from private to 
public life. The cjuiicnl sneers, the epicurean sophistry, 
which had driven honour and virtue from one part of the 
character, extended their influence over every other. The 
second generation of the statesmen of this reign were 
worthy pnpils of the schools in which they had been trained, 
of the gaming-table of Grammont, and the tiring-room of 
Kelt. In no other ago could such a trifler as Buckingham 
have exorcised any political influence. In no other ago 
could the path to power and glory have been throrni open 
to the manifold infamies of Churchill. 

The history of Churchill shows, more clearly perhaps 
than that of any other individual, the malignitj^ and extent 
of the corruption which had eaten into the heart of the 
public morality. An English gentleman of good family 
attaches himself to a Prince w'ho has seduced his sister, and 
accepts rank and wealth as the price of her shame and his 
own. Ho then repays by ingratitude the henefits which 
he has purchased by ignominy, betrays his patron m o, 
manner which the best cause cannot excuse, and commits 
an act, not only of private treachery, but_ of distinct 
military desertion. To his conduct at the crisis of the fate 
of James, no service in modem times has, as far as no 
remember, furnished any parallel. The conduct of JNey, 
scandalous enough no doubt, is the very fastidiousness of 
honour in comparison' of it. The perfidy of Arnold ap- 
proaches it most nearly. In our age and country no talents, 
no services, no party attachments, could bear any nmn up 
under such mountains of infamy. Yet, even before 
Churchill had performed those great actions which in some . 

M. HIST. E. ^ 
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degree redeem his character with posterity, the load lay 
very ligh% on him. He had others in abundance to keep 
him in countenance. Godolphin, Orford, Danby, the 
trimmer Halifax, the renegade Sunderland, were all men 


of the same class. 

Where such was the political morality of the noble and 
the wealthy, it may easily be coneoived that those pro- 
fessions which, even in the best times, are peculiarly liable 
to corruption, were in a frightful state. Such a bench 
and such a bar England has never seen. Jones, Scroggs, 
Jefferies, North, Wright, Sauyer, Williams, are to this day 
the spots and blemishes of our legal chronicles. Differing 
in constitution and in situation, whether blustering or cring- 
ing, whether persecuting Protestants or Catholics, they 
were equally unprincipled and inhuman. The part which 
the Chmch played was not equally atrocious ; but it must 
have been exquisitely diverting to a scoffer. Never were 
principlessoloudlyprofessed, and so shamelessly abandoned. 
The Royal prerogative had been magnified to the skies in. 
theological works. The doctrine of passive obedience had 
been preached from innumerable pulpits. The University 
of Oxford had sentenced the works of the most moderate 
constitutionalists to the flames. The accession of a Catholic 


Wing, thefrightfulorueltiescommittedin the west of England, 

never shook, the steady loyalty of the clergy. But did they 
serve the King for nought 1 He laid his hand on them, and 
they cursed hnn to his face. He touched the revenue of a 
college and the liberty of some prelates ; and the whole pro- 
f essi<m set up a yell worthy of Hugh Peters himself. Oxford 
sent her plate to an invader with more alacrity than she had 
shown when Charles the First requested it. Nothing was said 
about the wckedness of resistance till resistance had done 
Its work, till the anointed vicegerent of Heaven had been 

driven away and till it had become plain that he would 
r ’restored at least under 

^ +W ia it must be 

w^S’do ttm ni hSr'" 

tb?t!mS^Smln5tfSb&"^^^^ and profligacy of 

He was. in everj' respeol a m S reputation. 

good for it an^too bad S h?, f ^i’ 

o ror it. iio seemed to be one of the 
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ministers of liilizahcUi, transjilanted nt onco to a state of 
society widely diflcrcnt from that in which the abilities of 
sneh ministers had been scrviconble. In the sixteenth 
century, the Royal prerogative liad scarcely been called in 
question. A Alinister who held it high was in no danger, 
so long ns he used it. well. That attachment to the Crown, 
that extreme jealousy of popular encroachments, that love, 
half religious, half political, for the Church, which, from the 
iteginning of the second session of the Long Parliament, 
showed itself in Clarendon, and which his sufferings, his long 
residence in Prance, and his high station in the Govonimont, 
served to strengthen, would, a hundred years earlier, have 
secured to him the favour of his sovereign without rendering 
him odious to the jjcoplo. His probity, his correctness in 
private life, his dcccncj' of deportment, and his general abili- 
v'ould nob have misbecome a colleague of Walsingham 
and Bnrlcigli. But, in the times on which he was cast, his 
errors and his virtues were alike out of place. He imiwisoned 
men without trial. Ho was accused of raising unlawful con- 
tributions on the people for the support of the army. The 
abolition of the Act which ensured the frequent holding of 
Barliaiuonts was one of bis favourite objects. Ho seems to 
have meditated the revival to the Star Chamber and the 
High Commission Court. His zeal for the prerogative made 
him unpopular ; but it could not secure to him the favour of 
a master far more desirous of case and pleasure than of 
power. Charles would rather have lived in exile and privacy, 
with abundance of money, a crowd of mimics to amuse him, 
and a score of mistresses, than have pxirchased the absolute 
dominion of the world by the privations and exertions to 
which Clarendon was constantly urging him. A coimcillor 
who was always bringing him papers and giving him advice, 
and who stoutly refused to compliment Lady Castlemaine 
and to carry messages to ^DstressStowart, soon became more 
hateful to him than ever Cromwell had been. Thus, con- 
sidered by the people as an oppressor, by the Court as a cen- 
sor, the Idinistor fell from his high oifice with a ruin more 
violent and destructive than could over have been his fate, if 
he had either respected the principles of the Constitution or 
flattered the vices of the King. 

Mr. Hallam has formed, we think, a most correct estimate 
of the character and administration of Clarendon. But he 
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scarcely makes a sufficient allowance for the wear and tear 
which honesty almost necessarity sustains in the friction of 
political life, and which, in times so rough as those through 
which Clarendon passed, must he very considerable. When 
these are fairly estimated, we thhrk that his integrity may be 
allowed to pass muster. A high-minded man he certainl}' was 
not, either in public or in private affairs. His own account 
of his conduct in the affair of his daughter is the most ex- 
traordinary passage in autobiogrnph3\ . We except nothing 
even in the confessions of Rousseau. Several writers have 
taken a perverted and absurd pride in representing them- 
selves as detestable ; but no other ever laboured hard to 
make himself despicable and ridiculous. In one important 
particular Clarendon showed as little regard to the honour 
of his country as he had shown to that of his family. Ho 
accepted a subsidy from France for the relief of Portugal. 
But this method of obtaming money was afterwards prac- 
tised to a much greater extent, and for objects much less re- 
spectable, both by the Court and by the Opposition. 

These pecuniary transactions are commonly considered • 
ns the most disgraceful part of the history of those times ; 
and they were no doubt highly reprehensible. Yet, in 
justice to the Whigs and to Charles himself, we must admit 
that they were not so shameful or atrocious as at the present 
day they appear. The effect of violent animosities betv'een 


parties has always been an indifference to the general wel- 
fare and honour of the State. A politician, where factions 
run high, is interested not for the whole people, but for his 
own section of it. The rest are, in his view, strangers,' 
enemies, or rather pirates. The strongest aversion which ho 
can feel to anj' foreign power is the ardour of friendsliip, 
when compared with the loathing which he entertains to- 
wards those domestic foes ■\nth whom he is cooped up in a 
narrow space, with whom ho_ lives in a constant interchange 
of TCtty injuries and insults, and from whom, in the day 
of then success, he has to expect severities fax beyond any 
thtd a conqueror from a distant country would inflict. Thus, 
m Greece, it was a point of honour for a man to cleave to 
his party against his countrj'. No aristocratical citizen of 
Samos or Gorcyia would have hesitated to call in the aid of 

wlicrri^^^Atl multitude, on the contrary, looked every- 
Mhero to Athens. In the Italian states of the thirteenth 
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and fourteenth centuries, frojn the same cause, no man was 
so much a Pisirti or a Florentino as a Ghibeline or a Guclf. 
It may 1)0 doubted whctlicr there was a single indi\ndual 
who would have scrupled to raise his party from a state of 
depression, by opening the gates of his native city to a 
French or an Arragonese force. The Reformation, dividing 
almost every European country into two parts, pro- 
duced similar clTcots. The Catholic was too strong for the 
Enghshman, the Huguenot for tlio Frenchman. The Pro- 
testant statesmen of Scotland and Franco called in the aid 
of Elizabeth ; and the Papists of the League Lrought a 
Spanisharmy into the very heart of France. The commotions 
to which tlie French Revolution gave rise wore followed 
by the same consequences, The Republicans in every part 
of Europe were eager to see the armies of the National Con- 
vention and the Directory appear among thorn, and ex- 
ulted in defeats which distressed and humbled those whom 
they considered as their worst enemies, their own rulers. 
Tlio princes and nobles of Franco, on the other hand, did their 
utmost to bring foreign invaders to Paris. A very short 
time has elapsed since the Apostolical party in Spain in- 
voked, too successfully, the support of strangers. 

The great contest which raged in England during the 
seventeenth century' extinguished, not indeed in the body 
of the people, but in those classes which were most actively 
engaged in politics, almost all national feelings. Charles the 
Second and many of his courtiers had passed a large part of 
their lives in banishment, living on the bounty of foreign 
treasuries, soliciting foreign aid to re-establish monarchy in 
their native country. The Kang’s own brother had fought 
in Flanders, under the banners of Spain, against the English 
armies. The oppressed Cavaliers in England constantly 
looked to the Louvre and tho'Escurial for deliverance and 
revenge. Clarendon censures the continental governments 
with great bitterness for not interfering in our internal 
dissensidns. It is not strange, therefore, that, amidst the 
furious contests which followed the Restoration, the violence 
of party feeling should produce effects which would probably 
have attended it even in an age less distinguished by laxity 
of principle and indelicacy of sentiment. It was not till a 
natural death had terminated the paralytic old age of the 
Jacobite party that the evil was pompletely at an end. The 
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lue; acceptcLi-xxivr-^ 

^*'lw^a\°^here^ess of national 

^ +inT» durins the reisn. of Charles the Second. That 
pSce, tnthe one side, thought it better to be the deputy of 
an absolute king than the King of a free people. AloOmo 
Sydney, on the other hand, would gladly hrwe aided France 
iu all her ambitious schemes, and have seen England reduced 
to the condition of a province, in the wild hope that a foreign 
despot would assist him to establish his darhng republic. 
The King took the money of France to assist mm in the 
enterprise which he meditated against the hberty of liis sub- 
iects, udth as Uttle scruple as Ifrederic of Prussia or Alexan- 
der of Russia accepted our subsidies in time of war. The 
leaders of the Opposition no more thought themselves dis- 
graced by the presents of Louis, than a gentleman of our own 
time thinks hunself disgraced by the liberality of powerful 
and wealthy members of his party who pay his election bill. 
The money which the King received from France had been 
largely employed to corrupt members of Parliament. The 
enemies of the court might think it fair, or even absolutely 
necessary, to encounter bribery uith bribery. Thus they 
took the FVench gratuities, the needy among them for their 
own use, the rich probably for the general purposes of their 
party, without any scruple. If we compare their conduct 
not with that of English statesmen in our time, but with 
that of persons in those foreign countries which are now 
. situated as England then was, we shall probably i 
to abate something of the sevprit.Tr 


UB .iBiigwiiiiA was, we snau probably see reason 
to abate something of the severity of censure until which it 
has been the fashion to visit those proceedings. Yet, when 
every allowance is made, the transaction is sufficiently of- 
fensive. It IS satisfactory to find that Lord RusseU stands 
free from any imputation of personal participation in the 
sjwU. An age so miserably poor in all the moral qualities 
’i cl»?racters respectable can ill spare 

L?r.n«wo'f " derives from a man, not indeed con- 

spicuous for talents or knowledge, but honest even in his 
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errors, rcspccfoble in ever3' relation of life, rationallj’- pious, 
steadily’ and placidlj' brave. 

The great improvement which toolc i>laco in our breed 
of public men is principalK* to be ascribed to the Revolu- 
tion. Yet that memorable event, in a great measure, 
took its character from the verj' vices wliich it was the 
means of reforming. It was assuredlj^ a happj’ revolution, 
and a u.scful revolution ; but it was not, what it has often 
been called, a glorious revolution. William, and iVilliam 
alone, derived glory from it. The transaction was, in 
almost every part, discreditable to England. That a 
tyrant who had violated the fundamental laws of the 
countrj', who had attacked the rights of its greatest cor- 
porations, who had begun to persecute the established 
religion of the state, who had never respected the law either 
in his superstition or in his revenge, could not be pulled 
doOTi without the aid of a foreign army, is a circumstance 
not very grateful to our national pride. Yet this is the 
least degrading part of the story. The shameless insin- 
cerity of the great and noble, the warm assurances of general 
support which James received, down to the moment of 
general desertion, indicate a meanness of spirit and a loose- 
ness of morality most disgraceful to the age. That the 
enterprise succeeded, at least that it succeeded without 
bloodshed or commotion, was principally owing to an act 
of ungrateful perfidy, such as no soldier had ever before 
committed, and to those monstrous fictions respecting the 
birth of the Prince of Wales which persons of the highest 
rank W'ere not ashamed to circulate. In all the proceedings 
of the Convention, in the conference particidarly, we see 
that littleness of mind which is the chief characteristic of 
the times. The resolutions on which the two Houses at 
last agreed were as bad as any resolutions for so excellent 
a purpose could be. Their feeble and contradictory lan- 
guage was evidently intended to save the credit of the 
Tories, who were ashamed to name what they were not 
ashamed to do. Through the whole transaction no com- 
manding talents were displayed by any Englishman ; no 
extraordinary rislrs were run ; no sacrifices rvere made for 
the deliverance of the nation, except the sacrifice which 
Churchill made of honour, and Anne of natural affection. 

It was in some sense fortunate, as we have already said, 
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for tlie Church of England, that the lleforniation in this 
comitry was effected by men who cared little about religion. 
And, in the same manner, it was fortunate for our civil 
government that the Revolution was in a great mea.sure 
effected by men who cared little about their political 
principles. ^ At such a crisis, splendid talents and strong 
jiassions might have done more harm than good. There 
was far greater reason to fear that too much would be at- 
tempted, and that violent movements would produce an 
eq.ually violent reaction, than that too little would bo done 
m the way of change. But narrowness of intellect and 
exi 1 ty of prmoiplo, though they may be serviceable, can 
never be respectable. 

If in the Revolution itself there was Uttlo that can 
called glorious, there was still loss in the events 
a church which had as one man do- 
resistance unchristian, only four 
of allegiance to a 

lenemtTon stance. In the preceding 

Sr than^ Epispopal and the Presbyterian clergy, 

Srtant C conscience not more im- 

portant had resigned their hvings by thousands 

thS^cictTv’aU ft” m Revolutioni justified 
called Jesuitical ^aufl P^'o^f'S^te sophisms which arc 

the peculiar sins nf^P commonly reckoned among 

ir^thc anodj nes ciSd f 

stronff to ouiot fhn^ nploj ed hy minds rather subtle than 
bSl an^whioWif which they cannot 

by the clergv was in obey.^ As the oath taken 

their conduct in the teeth of Principles, so was 
machinations atrainst the Pn constant 

sworn fidelity Wioht n ^^‘''^ornment to which they bad 
Christianity itself. A distinmn^^'^^i on their order and on 

to say that the ranid ;n,.no„£ „®J\c^„Prelato has not scrupled 


to say that the rapid increase not scrupled 

prmcipally produced bv ti.n at that time was 

candid or judicious to discern tt^, ^nfficiently 

aimdst the vices of its ministers!^ l^eauties of the system 

every poiyoTl’^partyfin the ^lie Church. In 

perfidy abounded The vprw ‘'"f^^rret itself duplicity and 
ifie rery men whom William loaded 
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with benefits tine] in whom ho reposed most confidence, 
with his seals of oflice in their linnds, kept up a correspond- 
ence witli the exiled family. Orford, Leeds, and Shrews- 
bury were guilty of this odious treachery. Even Devonshire 
is not altogether free from suspicion. It may well be con- 
ceived that, at such a time, such a nature as that^of Marl- 
borough would riot in the verj' luxury of baseness. His 
former treason, thoroughly furnished with all that makes 
infamy exquisite, placed him under the disadvantage which 
attends every artist from the time that lie produces a 
masterpiece. Yet his second great stroke nia3' excite 
wonder, oven in those who appreciate all the merit of the 
first. Lest his admirers should bo able to say that at the 
time of the Revolution ho had bctra3'cd his ICing from any 
other than selfish motives, he proceeded to betray his 
country. Ho sent intelligence to the French court of a 
secret expedition intended to attack Brest. The conse- 
quence was that the o.xpedition failed, and tliat eight hun- 
dred British soldiers lost their lives from the abandoned 
villan3' of a British general. Yet this man has been 
canonized by so manj* eminent wwitors that to speak of him 
as ho deserves may seem scarcely decent. 

The reign of William the Third, ns Jlr. Hallnm happily 
says, was the Nadir of the national prosperity. It was also 
the Nadir of the national character. It was the time when 
the rank harvest of viecs so^vn during thirty years of 
licentiousness and confusion rvas gathered in ; but it was 
also the seed-time of great virtues. 

The press was emancipated from the censorsliip soon 
after the Revolution ; and the Government immediately 
fell under the censorship of the press. Statesmen had a 
scrutiny to endure which was every day becoming more 
and more severe. The extreme violence of opinions abated. 
The Whigs learned moderation in office ; the Tories learned 
the principles of liberty in opposition. The parties almost 
constantly approximated, often met, sometimes crossed 
each other. There were occasional hursts of violence ; 
but, from the time of the Revolution, those hursts were 
constantly becoming less and less terrible. The severity 
with which the Tories, at the close of the reign of Anne, 
treated some of those who had directed public affairs 
during the war of the Grand Alliance, and the retaliatory 

3 * 
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measures of the Whigs, after the accession of the Honsc of 
Hanover, cannot he justified ; but they were by no means 
in the style of the infuriated parties, whose alternate 
murders had disgi’aced our history towards the close of the 
reign of Charles the Second. At the fall of Walj)ole far 
greater moderation was displayed. And from that time 
it has been the practice, a practice not strictly according 
to the theory of our Constitution, but still most salutarj', 
to consider the loss of office, and the public disapprobation, 
as punishments sufficient for errors in the administration 


not imputable to personal corruption. Nothing, we believe, 
has contributed more than this lenity to raise the character ' 
of public men. Ambition is of itself a game sufficient!}' 
hazardous and sufficiently deep to inflame the passions, 
^hout adding property, life, and liberty to the stahe. 
Wnere tiie play runs so desperately high as in the seven- 
teenth century, honour is at an end. Statesmen, instead 
of being as they should he, at once mild and steady, are at 
once ferocious and inconsistent. The axe is for ever before 
their eyes A popular outcry sometimes unnerves them, 
and sometimes makes them desperate ; it drives them to 
unworthy compliances, or to measures of vengeance a^ 
cruel as those which they have reason to expect. A 
llmister m our times need not fear either to be firm or to bo 

S' ol' ilie iSg taSlSni T 

how many able men wolUd refuse to nn^ conceive 

such conditions ; how much th^ = 'mdertake the cure on 
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change were, ns Mr. Hnllnm lins most (nil3' said and most 
nhiy showm, those which it indirectlj- produced. Thence- 
forward it became the interest of the executive government 
to protect those very doctrines which an c.xecntivo govern- 
ment is in general inclined to persecute. The sovereign, 
the ministers, tho courtiers, at last oven the universities 
and the clergy, were changed into advocates of tho right of 
resistance. In tho theory of the Whigs, in the situation of 
t.hc Tories, in the common interest of all public men, the 
Parliamonlnry constitution of the country found perfect 
security. The power of the House of Commons, in par- 
ticular, has been steadil3' on the increase. Since supplies 
have been granted for short terms and appropriated to 
particular services, the approbation of that House has been 
as necessary in practice to tho executive administration as 
it has alwa3's been in theory to taxes and to laws. 

Ml'. Hallam appears to have begun witli tho reign of 
Hcnr3^ the Seventh, as tho period at which what is called 
modern history, in contradistinction to the histor3’^ of tho 
middle ages, is generally supposed to commence. Ho has 
stopped at tho accession of George the Third, ‘ from un- 
willingness,’ as ho saj's, ‘ to excite the prejudices of modern 
politics, especially those connected with personal character.’ 
These two eras, wo think, deserved tho distinction on other 
grounds. Our remote posterity, when looking back on our 
history in that comprehensive manner in which remote 
posterity alone can, without much danger of error, look 
liack on it, will probabl3'^ observe those points with peculiar 
interest. They are, if wo mistake not, tho beginning and 
tho end of an entire and separate chapter in our annals. 
The period which lies between them is a perfect cycle, a 
great year of tho public mind. 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh, all the political 
differences which had agitated England since the Norman 
conquest seemed to bo set at rest. The long and fierce 
struggle between the Cro^vn and the Barons had terminated. 
The grievances which had produced the rebellions of T5der 
and Cade had disappeared. Villannge was scarcely known. 
The two royal houses, whose conflicting claims had long 
convulsed tho kingdom, were at length united. The 
claimants whose pretensions, just or unjust, had disturbed 
the new settlement, were overtluown. In religion there 
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was no open dissent, and probably very little secret heresy. 
The old subjects of contention, in short, had vanished : 
those which were to succeed had not yet appeared. 

Soon, however, new principles were announced ; prin- 
ciples which were destined to keep England during two 
centuries and a half in a state of commotion. The Reforma- 
tion divided the people into two great parties. The 
Protestants were victorious. Thej' again subdivided them- 
selves. Political factions were engrafted on theological 
sects. The mutual animosities of the two parties gradually 
emerged into the light of public life. First came conflicts 
in Parliament ; their civil war ; then revolutions upon 
revolutions, each attended by its appurtenance of pro- 
scriptions, and persecutions, and tests ; each followed by 
severe measures on the part of the conquerors ; each ex- 
citing a deadly and festering hatred in the conquered. 
During the reign of George the Second, things were evidently 
tending to repose. At the close of that reign, the nation 
had completed the great revolution which commenced in 
the early part of the sixteenth centur3', and was again at 
rest. The fury of sects had died away. The Catholics 
themselves practically enjoj'ed toleration ; and more than 
toleration they did not yet venture even to desire. Jaco- 
bitism was a mere name. Nobody was left to fight for that 
wretched cause, and very few to drink for it. The Constitu- 
tion, purchased so dearly, was on every side extolled and 
worshipped. Even those distinctions of party which must 
almost always be found in a free state could scarcely be 
teaced. The two great bodies which, from the time of the 
Revolution, had been graduaUy tending to approximation, 
were now united m emulous support of that splendid 

both the benches 

nslicnl nnti pi\ ‘1 g^'cat battle for our ecclesi- 

astical and ci\ il polity had been fought and won . The 

wounds had been healed. The victors and the vinquislied 
thTpo’iXTivritS''the£tSOTw^^^^ acquainted vrith 

“s^oft Sef™“/ ” its: 
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rioft' soon faction again began to ferment is well known. 
In the letters of J iinius, in Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause of 
tlie Biscontcnl.s, ami in many other writings of less merit, 
the violent dissensions which speediij' convulsed tho coun- 
try nro imputed to the .sj'stcin of favouritism which George 
the TJiird introduced, to tJic influence of Bute, or to the 
profiignc}' of tho.so wlio called themselves tho King’s friends. 
With nil deference to the eminent WTiters to whom wo 
have referred, we mnj' venture to say that they lived too 
near the events of which they treated to judge correctlJ^ 
The schism which was then appearing in the nation, and 
W'liich has been from that time almost constantly widening, 
had little in common with those schisms which had divided 
it during tho reigns of tho Tudors and tho Stuoi’ts. The 
symptoms of popular feeling, indeed, will always be in a great 
mcasmro the same ; but tho principle which excited that 
feeling "was here now'. The support which was given to 
Wilkes, tho clamour for reform during tho American war, 
the disaftected conduct of largo classes of people at the 
time of the French Kevolution, no more resembled tho op- 
position which had been offered to tho government of 
Charles tho Second, than that opposition resembled the con- 
test between tho Roses. 

In tho political as in tho natural body, a sensation is 
often referred to a part widely different from that in which 
it really resides. A man whoso leg is cut off fancies that he 
feels a pain in his too. And in tho same manner the people, 
in the earlier part of the late reign, sincerely attributed their 
discontent to grievances which had been effcctuallj' lopped 
off. They imagined that tho prerogative was too strong 
for the Constitution, that the principles of tho Revolution 
were abandoired, that the system of the Stuarts was restored. 
Every impartial man must now acknowledge that these 
charges were groundless. The conduct of the Government 
with respect to tho hCddlesex election would have been con- 
templated with delight by tho first generation of Whigs. 
They would have thought it a splendid triumph of the cause 
of liberty that the King and the Lords should resign 
to the lower House a portion of the legislative power, 
and allow it to incapacitate without their consent. This, 
indeed, Mr. Burke clearly perceived. ‘ When the House 
of Commons,’ says he, ‘ in an endeavour to obtain new 
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advantages at tho expense of the other orders of the state, 
for the benefit of the commons at large, have pursued 
strong measures, if it were not just, it was at least natural, 
that the constituents should connive at all their proceed- 
ings ; because wo ourselves were nltimatch' to profit. But 
when this submission is urged to us in a contest between the 
representatives and ourselves, and whore nothing can bo 
put into their scale which is not taken from ours, they 
fanc}'^ us to be children when they tell us that they are our 
representatives, our own flesh and blood, and that all tho 
stripes they give us are for oiw good.’ The sentences con- 
tain, in fact, the whole explanation of tho mystery. Tho 
conflict of the seventeenth century was maintained by the 
ParUament against the Crown. Tho conflict which com- 


menced in tho middle of the eighteenth century, which still 
remains undecided, and in which om children and grand- 
children will probably bo called to act or to suffer, is be- 
tween a large portion of the people on tho one side, and the 
Crown and the Parliament united on the other. 

The privileges of the House of Commons, those privi- 
leges which, in 1042, all London rose in arms to defend, 
whach the people considered as synonymous with their own 
hberties, and in comparison of which they took no account 
of the most precious and sacred principles of English juris- 
prudence, have now become nearly as odious ns tho rigours 
of inartial law. That power of committing which tho people 
anciently loved to see the House of Commons exercise, 
is now, at least when employed against libellers, the most 
unpopular power m the Constitution. If tho Commons 
were to suffer the Lords to amend money-bills, wo do not 

one straw about the mat- 
TnnnRTT-'hinf^ 'v^'ore to suffer tho Lords even .to originato 
... .. ’ y®. whether such a surrender of their 

so much dissatis- 

safeguards of pubheUbe^ is i L^Tin® 

sons as a safewnnrd regarded bymanyper- 
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Burlcc, in a speech on parJiamontary reform which is 
the more roniarknhlo bccanso it was delivered long before 
the pencil Kevolution, has described in striking language, 
the change in public feeling of which wo speak. ‘ It suggests 
melancholy reflections,' says ho, ‘ in consequence of the 
strange course wo have long held, that wo are now no 
longer quarrelling about the cliaracter, or about the conduct 
of mci\, or the tenor of measures ; but wo are gi'own out of 
humour with the English Constitution itself ; this is be- 
come the object of the animosity of Englishmen. This 
constitiition in formerdaj's used to be the cnyj'of the world ; 
it was the pattern for politicians ; the theme of the elo- 
quent ; the meditation of the philosopher in every part of 
the world. As to Englishmen, it was their pride, their con- 
solation. By it they lived, and for it they wore readj' to 
die. Its defects, if it had any, were partly covered by 
partiality, and partly borne by prudence. Now all its 
excellencies are forgot, its faults are forcibly dragged into 
da3q exaggerated by every artifice of misrepresentation. 
It is despised and rejected of men ; and overj' device and . 
invention of ingenuity or idleness is set up in opposition, or 
in preference to it.’ Wo neither adopt nor condemn the 
language of reprobation which the great orator here employs. 
Wo call him only as a witness to the fact. That the re- 
volution of public feeling which ho described was then in 
progress is indisputable ; and it is equally indisputable, 
wo think, that it is in progress still. 

To investigate and classify the causes of so great a change 
would require far more thought, and far more space, than 
wo at present have to bestow. But some of them are 
obvious. During the contest wliich the Parliament carried 
on against the Stuarts, it had onty to check and complain. 

It has since had to govern. As an attacking body, it could 
select its points of attack, and it naturally chose those 
on which it was likely to receive public support. As a rul- 
ing bodj’-, it has neither the same liberty of choice, nor the 
same motives to gratify the people. With the power of an 
executive government, it has drawn to itself some of the 
vices, and all the unpopularity of an executive government. 
On the House of Commons, above all, possessed as it is of the 
public purse, and consequently of the public sword, the 
nation throws all the blame of an ill-conducted war, of 
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a blundering negotiation, of a disgraceful treat3% of an em- 
barrassing commercial crisis. The dclaj's of the Court of 
Chancerj% the misconduct of a judge at Van Diemen’s 
Land, anj^ thing, in short, -which in anj' part of the adminis- 
tration any person feels as a grievance, is attributed to the 
tyranny, or at least to the negligence, of that all-powerful 
body. Private individuals pester it with their -^^Tongs and 
claims. A merchant appeals to it from the Courts of Rio 
Janeiro or St. Petersbiu-g. A historical painter com- 
plains to it that his department of art finds no encourage- 
ment. Ancientlj' the Parliament resembled a member of 
opposition, from whom no places arc expected, who is not 
expected to confer favours and propose measures,' but 
merely to^ watch and censure, and who may, therefore, 
unless he is grossly injudicious, be popular with the great 
bodj' of the community. The Parliament now resembles the 
same person put into oiBce, surrounded bj' petitioners 
whom twenty times his patronage would not satisfy, stumied 
^th complaints, biuried in memorials, compelled by the 
duties o£^ his station to bring forward measures similar to 
those whiem he was formerly accustomed to observe and to 
check, and perpetually encountered by objections similar 
to those which it was formerly his business to raise. 

Perhaps it ma,y bo laid do^vn as a general rule that , a 
legislative assembly, not constituted on democratical prin- 
ciples, cannot be popular long after it ceases to be weak. 
Rs zeal for what the people, rightly or wrongly, conceive 
to be their interest, its sjnnpathy with their mutable and 
violent passions, are merely the effects of the particular 
circunptances m which it is placed. As long as it depends 
for existence on the public favour, it will employ all the 
means m its power to concUiate that favour. VHiffe this is 
ttie case, defects m its constitution are of little consequence, 
fbe f ° of such a body with the nation is 

Sh Vl tn 'ffs^olved from the time at 

ivlnch the danger which produced it ceases to exist. 

mStarv’iifn Kovolution, the question of Parlia- 

S importance. The friends 

Thestrongest 

Sndon remarkable that 

Clarendon loudly applauds the changes which Cromwell 
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introduced, ohan^c.-s, for stronger than tho Whigs of Iho 
present dii3’ would it> general ajjjirove. I'licrc is no roiiKon 
to think, liowevor, that the ivform elicclod b3' Cromwell 
niade nnj* great difference in tiio conduct of the rnrliamont. 
Indeed if the House of Commons had, during tho reign of 
Charles tho Second, been elected bj' universal a\i(Trngc, or 
n all the seats had heen put iip to sale ns in the I'Yench 
Parliaments, it would, wo susj)ect, have acted vor^’ much 
as it did. We know how stronglj' tho Parliament of Paris 
exerted itself in favour of the people on mnn^' important 
occasions ; and the reason is evident. Though it did not 
emanate from the people, its whole conseguence do|)ended 
On tho support of tho people. 

From the time of tho Revolution the House of Commons 
lias been gradunllj- becojning what it now is, a great council 
of state, containing manj' members chosen freely by the 
people, and manj' others anxious to acquire the favour of 
the people ; but, on the whole, arLstocratical in its temper 
and interest. It is vci^' far from being an illiberal and 
stupid oligarchy ; but it is equallj'’ far from being an express 
image of tho general feeling. It is influenced by the opinion 
of tho people, and influenced powerfully', but slowlj' and cir- 
cuitously. Instead of outrunning the public mind, as before 
the Revolution it frequently did, it now follows with slow 
steps and at a wide distance. It is therefore necessarily un- 
popular ; and the more so because tho good wliich it pro- 
duces is much less evident to common perception than the 
evil which it inflicts. It bears tho blame of all the mischief 
which is done, or supposed to bo done, by its authority or 
hy its connivance. It docs not get the credit, on the other 
hand, of having prevented those innumerable abuses which 
do not exist solely because tho House of Commons exists. 

A largo part of the nation is certainly desirous of a re- 
form in the representative system. How large that part 
may bo, and how strong its desires on tho subject may bo, it 
is difficult to say. It is only at intervals that the clamour 
on tho subject is loud and vehement. But it seems to us 
that, during the remissions, the feeling gathers strength, 
and that every successive burst is more violent than that 
which preceded it. Tho public attention may be for a 
time diverted to the Catholic claims or the Mercantile code ; 
but it is probable that at no very distant period, perhaps in 
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the lifetime of the present generation, all other questions 
will merge in that which is, in a certain degree, connected 
with them aU. 

Already we seem to ourselves to perceive the signs of 
unqmet times, the vague presentiment of something great 
and strange which pervades the community, the restless 
and turhid hopes of those who have everjd;liing to gain, 
the dimly-liinted forebodings of those who have everj^- 
^ mg to lose. Many indications might be mentioned, in 
emse ves indeed as insignificant as straws ; but even the 
direction of a straw, to borrow the illustration of Bacon, 
wiU show from what quarter the storm is setting in. 

^eat s^tesman might, by judicious and timely re- 
T, 1°^^’ recoifcUing the two great branches of the 
the capitalists and the landowners, 
the government as to in- 
We honp,f^®^®r° of the middle class, that 

for the sound-hearted class, which is as anxious 
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svslom improvctncnts hnrnionizijjg with the original plan. 
It remains to bo seen whether two hundred j cars ha^ c 

made ns wiser. , . , . , ^ ^ , 

^Vc know of no great revolution winch might not have 
been prevented by compromise early and graciously made. 
Firmnesi? is a great virtue in public n{Tnir.s ; but it has its 
proiwr sphere. Conspiracies and insurrections m wliicii 
small minorities are engaged, the ontbrenkmgs of popn ar 
violence unconnected ^vith any exlensivo project or any 
durable principle, arc best repressed by vigour and de- 
cision. To shrink from them is to make thorn formidable. 
But no wise ruler will confound the pervading taint with 
tho slight local irritation. No wiso rider wiU ^rcaj, t e 
deeply-seated discontents of a great party, as ho treats t o 
fnrj’ of a mob which destroys mills and pouer-Iooms. iho 
negleotof this distinction lias bcenf atal oven to 
strong in tho power of the sword, presen 
deed a timo of peace and order. But it is at such a ^ 
that fools arc most thoughtless and wise 
fill. That tho discontents which have agitatedtho 
during tho late and tho present reign, and 
not always noisy, are never wholly dormant, Ro® » 
break forth ivith aggravated symptoms, ^ J 

tain as that the tides and seasons wd foUow 
course. But in all movements of 

tend to great revolutions tbeto is a cnsis a TTannv 

concessiL may amend, eonciUato and 
Mdil it bo for England if, at that crisis, her mterests be 
confided to men for whom history has not recorded the long 
series of human crimes and follies m vam. 



CIVIL DISABILITIES OF THE JEWS 

(January, 1831) 


Stalement of the Civil Disabilities and Priixilions affecting Jews in 
England. 8vo. London : 1829. 


The distinguished member of the House of Commons who, 
towards the close of the late Parliament, brought forward 
a proposition for the relief of the Jews, has given notice 
of his intention to renew it. The force of reason, in the 
last session, carried the measure tlurough one stage, in spite 
of the opposition of power. Reason and power are now on 
the same side ; and we have little doubt that they wU 
conjointly achieve a decisive victory. In order to con- 
tribute om share to the success of j ust principles, we propose 
to pass in r^ew, as rapidly as possible, some of the argu- 
ments, or phrases claiming to be arguments, which have 
been employed to vmdicate a sy’stem full of absurdity and 
m justice. 


The constitution it is said, is essentially Cliristian ; and, 
therefore, to admit Jews to office is to destroy the con- 
stitution. Hor is the Jew mjured by being exeffided from 
political power For no man has any right to power. 

property ; a man hfs a right to be 
protectcdfrompersonalmjury. These rights the if wallows 

interfere atrocious to 

man to political power no f 

that he is shut out from it complain 

fot\bUtffig°thf'bfrdfn contrivance 

it properly bolontrs and whom 

rather ouLbersome. sielJ ° 

y no Cliristian can deny that 
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every human being has a right to be allowed every gratifica- 
lion which prcahiccs no harm to others, and to be ejiarcd 
every mortification which produces no good to others. Ls it 
not a source of mortification to a class of men that they arc 
excbidcd from political power? If it bo, they have, on 
Christian principles, a right to be freed from that morti- 
licntion, unless it can be shown that their exclusion is 
noccs.sar}- for the averting of some greater evil. The pre- 
sumption is evidently in favour of toleration. It is for 
the prosecutor to make out his case. 

The Btraiigo argument whicli we arc considering would 
prove too much even for thoso who advance it. If no man 
has a right to political power, then neither Jew nor Gen- 
tile luis such a right. The whole foundation of govern- 
ment is taken away. But if government bo taken away, 
the property' and the jjcrsons of men are insecure ; and it is 
acknowledged that men have a right to their property and 
to personal security. If it be right that the property of 
men should be proiocted, and if thi.s can only bo done by 
TUcana of government, then it must be right that govern- 
ment should exist. Now there cannot be government 
unless some person or persons possess political power. 
Therefore it is right that some person or persons should 
possess political power. That is to say, some person or 
persons must have a right to political power. 

It is because men are not in the habit of considering 
M’hat the end of government is, that Catholic cUsabilities 
and JewLsb disabilities have been sulTei’ed to exist so long. 
Wo hoar of essentially Protestant governments and es- 
sentially Christian governments, words which mean just 
as much as essentially Protestant cookery, or essentially 
Christian horsemanship. Government exists for the pur- 
pose of keeping the peace, for the purpose of compelling 
ns to settle our disputes by arbitration instead of settling 
them by blows, for tho purpose of compelling us to supply 
our wants by industry' instead of supplying them by rapine. 
This is the only operation for wliich the machinery of go vern- 
ment is peculiarly adapted, the only operation which wise 
governments ever propose to themselves as their chief 
object. If there is any class of people who are not inter- 
ested, or who do not think themselves interested, in the 
security of property and the maintenance of order, that 
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class ought to have no share of the pon'ors'Ti^lich exist for 
the purpose of securing proi)crty and maintaining order. 
But whj' a man should bo less fit to exercise those powers 
because ho wears a beard, because he does not cat bam, 
because ho goes to the synagogue on Saturdays instead 
of going to the church on Sundays, wo cannot conceive. 

The points of difference between Christianity and Ju- 
daism have very much to do with a man’s fitness to be _a 
bishop? or a rabbi. But thej' have no more to do with his 
fitness to be a magistrate, a legislator, or a minister of 
finance, than with his fitness to be a cobbler. Nobodj'^ has 
ever thought of compelling cobblers to make any declara- 
tion on the true faith of a Christian. Any man would 
rather have liis shoes mended b3' a heretical cobbler than 
bj^ a p?erson who had subscribed all the thirtj’^-nine articles, 
but had never handled an awl. Mon act thus, not because 
thej’ are indifferent to religion, but because thej’’ do not see 
what religion has to do with the mending of their shoes. 
Yet religion has as much to do with the mending of shoes 
as Avith the budget and the armj’ estimates. Wo have snrclj’’ 
had several signal proofs within the last twenty j'ears that a 
vorj’’ good Christian maj' be a very bad Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

But it Avould be monstrous, say the persecutors, that Jews 
should legislate for a Christian community. This is a 
palpable misrepiresentation. AA’hnt is proposed is, not that 
the Jews should legislate for a Christian community, but 
thaf, a legislature composed of Christians and Jews should 
legislate for a community composed of Clmistians and Jews. 
On nme hundred and niuoty-nino questions out of a thou- 
sand, on all questions of police, of finance, of civil and crimi- 
nal law, of foreign policy, the Jew, ns a Jew, has no interest 
hostile to that of the Christian or even to that of the Church- 
man. On questions relating to the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, the Jew and the Churchman may differ. But 
they cannot differ more widely than the Catholic and the 
Chiurchman, or the Independent and the Churchman. The 
principle that Churchmen ought to monopolize the whole 
power of the state Avould at least have an intelligible mean- 
ing. The principle that Christians ought to monopolize it 
has no meaning a,t all. Por no question connected Avith 
the ecclesiastical institutions of the country can possibly 
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come before ]’«r!inineii(, with rcpj'wct to whin)i there will 
I'otbc ns wiilo u diiTeroiico bctwcH'n Chribtiuns as there can 
ho ijotwccn any Christian and any Jew. 

Jn fnet, the Jews are not now excluded from political 
power. They possess it ; and an long ns they are allowed 
to nccnmnlnte large fortinie.s, they imisl. possess it. The 
ni.slmction which Is sometimes nia<lc between civil privi- 
logcs and political imwer Is a distinction without a dilTor- 
oiicc, Privilegc.s are power. Civil and jioliticnl are synony- 
mouR words, the one derived from tlie Latin, the other from 
the Grcolc. Nor is thi.s mere verbal quibbling. If wo look 
for a moment at tlic facts of the case, wc fihall see that the 
are inseparable, or rather idont ical. 

Unit a Jew should be a judge in a Christian country 
would be most shocking. But ho may ho a juryman. Ho 
>^ay trj’ issues of fact ; and no harm is done. But if ho 
should be siifi'crcd to try i.ssues of law, there is an end of 
the constitution. Ho may sit in a box plainly dressed, and 
return verdicts. But that ho should sit on the bench in 
^ black gouTi and white wig, and grant now trials, would 
he an abomination not to bo thought of among baptized 
distinction is certainly most jJiilosophical. 
power in civilized society is so great as that of the 
creditor over the debtor ? If wo lake this away from 
the Jew, wc take away from liim the security of his property, 
if we leave it to him, wo leave to him a iiowor more despotic 
oy far than that of the king and all bis cabinet. 

It Would bo impious to let a Jew sit in Parliament. But 
a ,^w may make monej' ; and money may make members 
of Parliament. Gatton and Old Saruin may bo tbo property 
Of a Hebrew. An elector of Penryn will take ton poimds 
rom Shylook rather than nine pounds nineteen shillings 
ncl oleven pence three farthings from Antonio. To this 
m objection is made. That a Jew should possess the sub- 
anco of legislative power, that he should command eight 
Ores on every division as if ho wore the great Duke of 
fib Limsolf, is exactly ns it should he. But that he 

ould pass the bar and sit down on those mysterious 
< ''®hions of green leather, that ho should cry ‘ hear ’ and 
order,' and talk about being on his legs, and being, for 
pee, fme to say this and to say that, would be a profana- 
lon sufficient to bring ruin on the country. 
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That a Jew should be privy-councillor to a Clu’istiau 
long woxild be an eternal disgrace to the nation. But the 
Jew may govern the money-market, and the money-market 
may govern the world. The minister may be in doubt as 
to iiis scheme of finance till he has been closeted with the 
Jew. A congress of sovereigns may be foi-ced to summon 
the Jew to their assistance. The scrawl of the Jew on 
the back of a piece of paper may be worth more than the 
royal word of three kings, or the national faith of three 
new American republics. But that he should put Eight 
Honourable before his name would be the most frightful 
of national calamities. 

It was in this waj^ that some of our politicians reasoned 
about the Irish Catholics. The Catholics ought to have 
no political power. The sun of England is set for ever if 
the Catholics exercise political power. Give the Catholics 
everything else ; but keep political power from them. 
These ndse men did not see that, when everjdhing else had 
been given, political power had been given. They con- 
tinued to repeat their cuckoo song, when it was no longer 
a question whether Catholics should have political power 
or not, when a Catholic Association bearded the Parlia- 
ment, when a Catholic agitator exercised infinitely more 
authority than the Lord Lieutenant. 

If it is our duty as Christians to oxcludo the Jews from 
political power, it must be our duty to treat them as our 
ancestors treated them, to murder them, and banish them, 
and rob them. Eor in that way, and in that way alone, 
can we really deprive them of political power. If we do 
not adopt tliis course, we may take away the shadow, but 
we must leave them the substance. We may do enough 
to pain and irritate them ; but we shall not do enough 
to secure ourselves from danger, if danger reaUy exists. 
Where wealth is, there power must inevitably be. 

The English Jews, wo are told, are not Englishmen. 
They are separate people, lirdiig localh' in this island, but 
Ihdng morally and politically in conununion with their 
brethren who are scattered over all the world. An English 
Jew looks on a Dutch or a Portuguese Jew as his country- 
man, and on an English Christian as a stranger. This 
want of patriotic feeling, it is said, renders a Jew unfit to 
exercise political functions. 
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The nrgnment }in.s in il somethin" plausible ; but. a 
shou's it to bo quite unsound. Even 
the alleged facts are admitted, still the Jews are not 
to only people vho have preferred their sect to their 
feeling of patriotism. Avhen society is in a 
ealthful state, sjjrings up. by n natural and inevitable 
^''sociation, in the minds of citizens Avho know that thc 3 ’ 
"e all their co7nfort.s and pleasures to the bond which 
unites them in one community'. But, under a partial and 
oppressive government, the.'^o associations cannot acquire 
tat strength which thoj' have in a better state of things. 

^ comjKslled to seek from their part 3 ’ that protection 

T “'ch thej' ought to receive from their country, and thej^ 
"y 0, natural consequence, transfer to their party that 
2‘ioction which thej’^ would otherwise have felt for their 
cwntry. The Huguenots of France called in the help of 
j^ugland against their Catholic kings. The Catholics of 
J^fanco called in the help of Spain against a Huguenot 
Would it he fair to infer, that at present the French 
rotestants would wish to see their religion made dominant 
A j English army ? Surely not. 

And why is jt that tho 3 ' are not willing, ns they formerly 
Were willing, to sacrifice the interests of their country to 
the mtcrc.sts of their religious persuasion ? The reason is 
obvious ; they were persecuted then, and are not persecuted 
now. The English Puritans, under Charles the First, pre- 
vailed on the Scotch to invade England. Do the Protestant 
Bissenters of our timo wish to see the Church put down 
ny an invasion of foreign Calvinists ? If not, to what 
cause arc wo to attribute the change ? Surely to tliis, that 
the Protestant Dissenters are far better treated now than 
m the seventeenth century. Some of the most illustrious 
public men that England ever produced were inclined to 
take refuge from the tyrann 3 ' of Laud in North America. 

_*vaa this because Presbyterians and Independents are 
jncapablo of loving their country ? But it is idle to multiply 
instances. Nothing is so offensive to a man who Icnows 
miythhig of history or of human nature as to hear those 
who^ exercise the powers of government accuse any sect of 
foreign attachments. If there be any proposition uni- 
versally true in politics it is this, that foreign attachments 
o-re the fruit of domestic misrtde. It has always been the 
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trick of bigots to make their sxibjects miserable at home, 
and then to complain that they look for relief abroad ; to 
divide society and to monder that it is not united ; to 
govern as if a section of the state vere the whole, and 
to censure the other sections of the state for their want 
of patriotic spirit. If the Jews have not felt towards 
England like ehildren, it is beeauso she has treated them 
like a step-mother. There is no feeling which more cer- 
tainly develops itself in the minds of men living under 
tolerablj' good government than the feeling of patriotism. 
Since the beginning of the world, there never was any 
nation, or any largo portion of any nation, not cruell}’’ 
oppressed, which was wholly destitute of that feeling. To 
make it therefore ground of accusation against a class of 
men, that they are not patriotic, is the most %'ulgar legerde- 
main of sopliiStry. It is the logic which the wolf emploj'S 
against the lamb. It is to accuse the mouth of the stream 
of poisoning the soiurce. 

£e the English Jews reallj’ felt a deadly hatred to Eng- 
land, if the weekly praj'er of their sjTiagogues wore that 
all the curses denoimced by Ezekiel on Tjrro and EgjT)t 
might fall on London, if, in their solemn feasts, they called 
down blessings on those who should dash oiu children to 
pieces on the stones, still we say, their hatred to their 
countrymen would not be more intense than that which 
sects of Christians have often borne to each other. But in 
fact the feeling of the Jews is not such. It is precisely 
what, in the situation in which thej' are placed, we should 
expect it to be. They are treated far better than the 
lirench Protestants were treated in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, or than our Puritans were treated 
in the time of Laud. They, therefore, have no rancour 
against the government or against their countrynnen. It 
Avill not be denied that they are far better affected to the 
state than the followers of Coligni or Vane. But they are 
not so well treated as the dissenting sects of Christians are 
now treated in England ; and on this account, and wo 
firmly believe, on this accotmt alone, they have a more ex- 
clusive spirit. Till we have carried the experiment farther, 
wo are not entitled to conclude that they caimot be made 
Englislunen altogether. The statesman who treats them 
as aliens, and then abuses them for not entertaining all 
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(• fif imlives, is ns nnrcasonntilp as (he tyrant who 

putiLs|ic<l their falhcrs for »iot mukiiii; iirioks witlunit straw, 
viilors imist. not Ix' sufrored tlni-. to absolve thoinselve.s 
, tnoir soleiiin re.sfjonsibility. It doe.s not Ho in their 
iioiiths to say that n sect is not ])atriotic. It is their 
sines.s to make it patriotie. Ilkstory and reason clenrlj' 
n icato the means. 'J’he KnuH.sh Jcw.s are, ns far n.s n'c 
'Th. f ■"'hat our government has made them. 

ey are preei.scly what any sect, wlmt any class of men, 
tli^^ they have, been treated, would have been. If all 
e ned-haired people in Kurojw had, during centuries, been 
hrio"^” 7 oppressed, banished from '’this place, im- 
teef Ihal, de.prived of their money, deprived of their 
feet/’ of the mo.st hn)irobablo Crimea on the 

bur,, j ‘^™ggcd at horsc.s’ tails, hanged, tortured, 

still i if, when manners became milder, they had 

vuln ^'*Mcct to debasing re.slrictions and exposed to 
tripo up in particular streets in some coim- 

evpfm?? ducked by tho rabble in others, excluded 

bo magistracies and honours, wlint Avonld 

uneW of gentlemen with red hair? And if, 

adtniVr^"^^ “ii^uni.stances, n proposition were mode for 
^din ttmg red-haired men to office, how striking a speech 
agStl admirer of our old institutions deliver 

mieht c 'solution ary a incasuro ! ‘ Thc^ men, 

'■ThmS scarcely consider themselves ns 
raorl Jw ^ red-haired jrrenohmnn or a red-haired Germa^ 
liair born ^ eonnectod witli them than a man 
natrnnf^^ own nariBh. If a foreign a°\erei^ 

native they Fovc liim better than tlieir mra 

Englisin ""re iot Englishmen : 

it to forbidden it = ^ 

"one ; ^ig^rt to political power they ^ 

enjoy ner«n ^ riglit to political power. 

p«4S„ft *'* prrii.™ “.trS 
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loolcs forward to that restoration. They arc, therefore, 
not so deeply mterested as others in the prosperity of 
England. It is not their homo, but merely the place of 
then’ sojourn, the house of their bondage. Tliis argument, 
which first appeared in the Times newspaper, and which 
has attracted a de^eo of attention proportioned not so 
much to its own intrinsic force as to the general talent with 
which that journal is conducted, belongs to a elass of 
sophisms by which the most hateful persecutions may 
easily be justified. To charge men with practical conse- 
quences which they themselves deny is disingenuous in 
controversy ; it is atrocious in government. The doctrine 
of predestination, in the opinion of many people, tends to 
make those who hold it utterly immoral. And certainly it 
■would seem that a man who believes his eternal destinj' 
to be already irrevocably fixed is likely to indulge his 
passions ■^thout restraint and to neglect his religious 
uties. If he is an heir of ■wrath, his exertions must bo 
unavailmg. If he is pre-ordained to life, they must be 
superfluous. But would it bo wise to punish every man 
who holds the higher doctrines of Calvinism, as if he had 
actuaUy committed aU those crimes which we know some 
^tmomians to have committed ? Assuredly not. The 
fact notoriously is that there are many Calvinists os moral 
m their conduct as any Arminian, and many Arminians as 
loose as any Calvmist. 

altogether impossible to reason from the opinions 

and his actions; 

except ever such a fool as to reason thus, 

S If rii J ^ persecuting his neigh- 

itadB Sd'S” ITO<S!«sing Ohri.‘i,m m tlieso 

rLed b£e niSt F Professed, vould find himself 
supposition in -f ’ act on that 

bonovTuriTlenln. of lifa. “ 

of our fello-w or in selling. But ■when 

is difierert oPPressed, the case 

Then we represent those motives which we 
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know to !)(. so focblp for good ns ommpotont for ovil. Then 
J'e lay fo the charge of otir vicliins all the vices and follies 
o nhich their doctrines, however remotely, scorn to tend. 
>0 forget that the same wonkness, the sanio laxity, the 
same disposition to }»rcfer the present to the future, whicli 
ninko men worse limn n good religion, make them better 
than a bad one. 

■It wa.s in this way that onr ancestors reasoned, and that 
Ppople in oiirown time still rcn.son, about the Catholics, 
•o- I api.st bclicve.s himself bound to obo}' the pope. The 
pope has issued n bull deposing Queen Elizabeth. Thore- 
mro evciy Papi.st will treat her grace ns an usurper. 
Jliereforo every Papist Ls n traitor. Theroforo every 
I apist ought to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. To this 
logic we owe some of t,hc most hateful laws that over dis- 
,^®ced our liistorj'. Surd}’ the answer lies on the surface, 
the Church of Romo ma3' have commanded these men to 
treat the Queen as an nsurper. But she has commanded 
them to do many other things which they have never done, 
“he enjoins licr priests to observe strict purity. You are 
nlwaj’s taunting them with their licentiousness. She 
commands all her followers to fast often, to bo charitable 
to the poor, to take no interest for money, to fight no 
duels, to SCO no plan's. Do they obey these injunctions f 
If it bo the fact that very few of them strictly observe her 
precepts, when her precepts are opi)oscd to their passions 
nnd interests, may not loyalty, may not humanity, may 
not the love of case, may not the fear of death, be sufficient 
to prevent them from executing those wicked orders which 
she has issued against the sovereign of England ? When 
Wo know that many of these people do not care enough for 
their religion to go without beef on n Friday for it, why 
should we think that they will run the risk of being racked 
nnd hanged for it ? 

People are now reasoning about the Jews as our fathers 
reasoned- about the Papists. The law which is insoribed 
on the walls of the synagogues prohibits covetousness. 

But if we were to say that a Jew mortgagee -would not fore- 
close because God had commanded him not to covet his 
neighbour’s house, everybody would think us out of our 
wits. Yet it passes for an argument to say that a Jew 
will take no interest in the prosperity of the country in 
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which he lives, that he will not care how bad its laws and 
police may be, how heavily it may be taxed, how often it_ 
may be eonquered and given np to spoil, because God has 
promised that, by some unknown means, and at some 
undetermined time, perhaps ten thousand years hence, the 
Jews shall migrate to Palestine. Is not this the most 
profound ignorance of human nature ? Do we not know 
that what is remote and indefinite afieets men far less than 
what is near and certain 1 The argument too applies to 
Christians as strongly as to Jews. The Christian believes 
as well as the Jew, that at some future period the present 
order of things will come to an end. Nay, many Christians 
believe that the Messiah will shortly establish a kingdom on 
the earth, and reign visibly over all its inhabitants. 
iVhether this doctrine be orthodox or not we shall not hero 
inquire. The number of people who hold it is very much 
greater than the number of Jews residing in England. 
Many of those who hold it are distinguished by rank, wealth, 
and ability. It is preached from pulpits, both of the 
Scottish and of the English church. Noblemen and mem- 
bers of Parliament have written in defence of it. Now 
wherein does this doctrine diSer, as far as its political 
tendency is concerned, from the doctrine of the Jews 1 
If a Jew is unfit to legislate for us because he believes that 
he or his remote descendants will be removed to Palestine, 
can we safely open the House of Commons to a fifth- 
monarchy man, who expects that, before this generation 
shall pass away, aU the kingdoms of the earth will be 
swallowed up in one divine empire ? 

Does a Jew engage less eagerly, than a Christian m any 
competition which the law leaves open tO' him ? Is he 
less active and regular in his business than his neighbours ? 
Does he fumish'his house meanly, because he is a pilgrim 
and sojourner in the land I Does the expectation of being 
restored to the country of his fathers make him insensible 
to the fluctuations of the stock-exchange ? Does he, in 
arranging his private affairs, ever take into the account the 
chance of his migrating to Palestine I If not, why are we 
to suppose that feelings Which never influence his dealings 
as a merchant, or his dispositions as a testator, will acquire 
a boundless influence over him as soon as he becomes a 
magistrate or a legislator 1 
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another nrgiimcnt which wo would not willingly 
levity, and which j’ct wo scarcely know how 
.‘;>®;,t^at,’^rio«sly. Scripture, it is said, is full of torriblo 
iyptt^Oiations against tho Jews. It is foretold that they 
watidorers. Is it then right to give them a homo ? 
; is foretold -that they arc to ho oppressed, ('an wo with 
\JP^Pl^cty suffer thorn to bo rulers 1 To admit them to tho 
of cjtizen.s w inanifc-stl}' to instdt tho Divine oracles. 

; tillowj-liat to falsify a prophecy in.spired by Divine 
‘/jV^dohi would bo a most atrocious crime. It is, therefore, 

J circurostanco for our frail sjjccies, that it is a crime 

man can possibly commit. If wo admit tho Jews 
; Parliament, wo shall, by so doing, prove that 

. ,“P .PropKccies in question, whatever they may mean, do 
that tho Jews shall bo excluded from Parliament, 
■ij is already clear that tho prophecies do not bear 

V^^ '?P®^pibg "put upon them by tho rcspeotablo persons 
now answering. In Franco and in tho United 
ato already admitted to all tho rights of 
>iv ; A prophecy, thoreforo, which should mean that 
would never, during tho course of their wanderings, 
P^lttcdito all tho rights of oitir-ons in tho places of 
. *:?!'S?^iourn, would bo a false prophecy. This, therefore, 
nioahing of tho prophecies of Scripture. 

;'s£‘ , Pw ^P^pr6tcst altogether against tho practice of con- 
prophecy with precept, of sotting up predictions 
! against a morality which is alwaj's 

'option's arc to bo considered as just and good 
^ they have boon predicted, what action was 

{-L''^--P?P^®'10'pdablo 'than that crime ■which our bigots are 
f _?nd;pf. eighteen centuries, urging us to avenge 

which made tho earth shake and 
Wt -. ■^A.pb^j the' suh from heaven I The same reasoning 

the disabilities imposed 
- -^^P’l^rymeh; /w^^ equaUy vindicate the kiss 

‘The Son of man 

^^ iif'.is-^'writte'n.'df 'hinf ;^'but woe to that man f 
^^-?^^f¥,.S6n:of mantis hetirayed:-* ■ .-And woo to those -wto, 
i^P,any~'aae'of'iT,~n'Ti.irVn'A„i,i.i_>' -j; ^ n^TinvoIeat com 
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been conunittcd against them, the sweeping edicts of 
banislunenfc and confiscation, the dungeon, the rack, and 
the slow fire. How can we excuse ourselves for leaving 
properti' to people who are to ‘ serve their enemies in hunger, 
and in thirst, and in nakedness, and in want of all things ; ’ 
for giving protection to the persons of those who are to 
‘ fear day and night, and to have none assurance of their 
life ; ' for not seizing on the children of a race whose ‘ sons 
and daughters are to he given unto another people ’ 1 
Wo have not so learned the doctrines of Him who com- 
manded us to love our neighbour as ourselves, and who, 
when he was called upon to explain what He meant by a 
neighbour, selected as an example a heretic and an alien. 
Last year, we remember, it was represented bj’ a pious 
writer in the John Bull newspaper, and by some other 
equally fervid Christians, as a monstrous indecency, that 
the measure for the relief of the Jews should bo brought 
forward in Passion week. One of these humorists ironically 
recommended that it should bo read a second time on Good 
Friday. We should have had no objection ; nor do wo 
believe that the day could bo commemorated in a more 
worthy manner. We know of no day fitter for terminating 
long hostilities, and repairing cruel wrongs, than the day 
on which, the religion of mercy was founded. We Imow 
of no day fitter for hlotting out from the statute-book the 
last traces of intolerance than the day on which the spirit 
of intolerance produced the foulest of all judicial murders 
the day on which the list of the victims of intolerance, that 
noble list wherein Socrates and More are enrolled’ was 
glorified by a yet greater and holier name. 



lord NUGENT’S MEMORIALS OF IIAI^IPDEN 

(DnCKMBER, 1S31) 

Soine MtnionaU o/ John Hamjxtrn, /ii> Party, n»(/ Inn Times. IJy 
Lonii XiroiTNT, 2 voh. Svo. Eonrloii : 1831. 


E have read lliis Look with great jilcasurc, thoiigli not 
"'ith that kind of pleasure which we Imd expected. 
''C had hoped that Lord Nugent would have been able to 
collect, from family papers and local traditions, much new 
C'Ud interesting information respecting the life and character 
of the renowned loader of the Long Parliainont, the first 
of those groat English commoners whoso plain addition of 
'bstcr has, to our cars, a more maje.stio sound than the 
proudest of the feudal titles. In this hope we have been 
isappointcd ; but assuredly not from any want of zeal 
^^Sonco on the part of the noble biographer. Even 
r 1 there arc, it seems, no imiiortant papers 

elating to the most illustrious pi-oiiriclor of that ancient 
o_mam. The most valuable memorials of liim -which stm 
J;|clong to the family of his friend. Sir John Enot. 
f Eliot has furnished the portrait ivhich is engrave 
Or this work, together -wath some very interesting ‘Ctter^ 
c portrait is undoubtedly an original, and probably 
n y original now in existence. The intellectual fore e , 
the mild penetration of the eye, and the inflexible resolurio" 
rt ^ the lines of the month, sufficiently 

Jr Wo shall probably make some 5?® 

^^®y contain almost all the new . ^jjg 
that Urd Nugent has been able to procure . 

private pursuits of the groat man whose 

^an onthusiastio, but not extravagant, ''“J, ^Ugg^u-ity. 
The public life of Hampden is surrounded by 
His history, more particularly from the 
M. HIST." E. 07 
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death, is the history of England. These Memoirs must- be 
considered as Memoirs of the history of England ; and, as 
such, they -well deserve to bo attentively perused. They 
contain some curious facts which, to us at least, are new, 
much spirited narrative, many judicious remarks, and much 
eloquent declamation. 

We are not sure that even the want of information 
respecting the private character of Hampden is not in 
itself a circumstance as strikingly characteristic as any 
which the most minute chronicler, O’Meara, i\Irs. Thrale, 
or Boswell himself, ever recorded concerning their heroes. 
The celebrated Puritan leader is an almost solitary instance 
of a great man who neither sought nor shunned greatness, 
who found glory only because glory lay in the plain path of 
duty. During more than forty years he was Imown to his 
country neighbours as a gentleman of cultivated mind, of 
high principles, of polished address, happy in his family, 
and active in the discharge of local duties ; and to political 
men as an honest, industrious, and sensible member , of 
Parliament, not eager to display his talents, stanch to his , 
party, and attentive to the interests of his constituents. 

A gi'eat and terrible crisis came. A direct attack was made 


by an arbitrary government on a sacred right of Englishmen, 
on a right which was the chief security for all their other 
rights. The nation looked round for a defender. Calmlj' 
and unostentatiously the plain Buckinghamshire Esquire 
placed himself at the head of his countrymen, and right 
before the face and across the path of tyranny. The times 
grow darker and more troubled. Public service, perilous, 
arduous, delicate, was required ; and to everj’^ service the 
intellect and t^ courage of this wonderful man were found 
fully equal. He became a debater of the first order, a 
most dexterous manager of the House of Commons, a 
negotiator, a soldier. He governed a fierce and turbulent 
assembly, abounding m able men, as easily as he hafl 
governed his family. He showed Hmself as competent 
to direct a campaign as to conduct the business of the 
^ scarcely express the admiration 

BO hLuMM and L“wel mSi 

tmotinfr UcoU V so Tvillinglv* con- , 

it'telf to the hiaKpcf duties,, so easily expanding 

it.eit to the highest, so contented in repose, so powerfiS 
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in notion. Almost cvoi^* part of f ln.s virtuous nnd blnnicless 
life which is not hidden from us in modest privacy is a 
precious and splendid portion of our national liistor3% Had 
tile private conduct of Hampden afforded the slightest 
pretence for censure, he would have been assailed bj' the 
same blind malevolenco which, in defiance of the clearest 
proofs, still continues to call Sir John Eliot an assassin. 
Hnd there been even anj' weak part in the character of 
Hampden, had his manners been in any respect open to 
ridicule, wo may be sure that no morej* would have been 
fihown to him bj' the UTiters of Charles’s faction. Those 
^Titers have carefully preserved every little circumstance 
'rhich could tend to make their opponents odious or con- 
temptible. They have made themselves merry with the 
cant of injudicious zealots. They have told us that Pj'm 
broke down in a speech, that ireton had his nose pulled by 
Hollis, that the Earl of Northumberland cudgelled Henr^' 
"farten, that St. John’s manners were sullen, that Vano 
had an ugty face, that Cromwell had a red nose. But 
neither tho artful Clarendon nor the scurrilous Denham 
could venture to throw tho slightest imputation on tho 
niorals or tho manners of Hampden. What was tho opinion 
.entertained respecting him by tho best men of bis time, wo 
Icam from Baxter. That eminent person, eminent not 
only for his piety and his fervid devotional oloquonco, but 
for his moderation, his Imowledgo of political affairs, and 
his skill in judging of characters, declared in tho Saint s 
Rc.st that one of tho pleasures which he hoped to enjoy in 
heaven was tho society of Hampden. In tho editions 
printed after tho Restoration, tho name of Hampden was 
omitted. ‘ But I must tell tho reader,’ says Baxter, ‘ that 
I did blot it out, not as changing ray opinion of the person. 

• • . Mr. John Hampden was one that friends and enemies 
acknowledged to bo most ominont for prudence, piety, and 
peaceable counsels, having tho most universal praise of 
finy gentleman that I remember of that ago. T remember 
a moderate, prudent, aged gentleman, far from him, but 
acquainted rvith him, whom I have heard 6a3^ing, that if he 
might choose what person he would be then in the world, 
he would be John Hampden.* We cannot but regret that 
we have not fuller memorials of a man who, after passing 
through the most severe temptations by which human 
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virtue can be tried, after acting a most conspicuous part in 
a revolution and a civil war, could yet deserve such praise 
as this from such authority. Yet the want of memorials is 
surely the best proof that hatred itself could find no blemish 
on his memorj^ 

The story of his early life is soon told. He was 'the head 
of a family which had been settled in Buckinghamshire 
before the Conquest. Part of the estate wliich he inherited 
had been bestowed by Edward the Confessor on Baldwyn 
de Hampden, whose name seems to indicate that he was 
one of the Norman favourites of the last Saxon Idng. 
During the contest between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, the Hampdens adliered to the partj^ of the Red 
Rose, and were, consequentlj’’, persecuted by Edward the 
Eourth, and favoured by Henry the Seventh. Under the 
Tudors, the family was great and flourishing. Griffith 
Hampden, high sheriff of Buckinghamshire, entertained 
great magnificence at his seat. His son, 
\\ lUiam Hampden, sat in the Parliament which that queen 
^mmoned in the year 1593. WiUiam married Elizabeth 
Cromwell, aunt of the celebrated man who afterwards 
governed the British islands with more than regal power ; 
and from this marriage sprang Jolm Hampden. 

He was born in 1594. In 1597 his father died, and left' 
^ ^ very large estate. After passing some years 

Hampden was 

OxtvA ^Ifigclakn College, in the University of 

Tmipr T 1 lie was admitted a student of the 

ciXs of tlFi ^™®elf master of the prin- 

S?meon a Elizabeth 

attached In ^PPears to have been fondly 

a miserable celebrity, the WoJer^oV? 

Of liis nrivn+n /i • ,?“gh of Grampound. 

beyond what Clarendra^E^ known 

into the world,’ says that L* entrance 

himself in all the liceLe in historian, ‘he indulged 
Pany, which were used Vv exercises, and com- 

tion.’ Arcmarkable chaL^to”^ i®^y 

ter. On a sudden ’ on his charao- 

2asure and licence he mf- ‘^i^om a life of great 

icence, he retired to extraordinary sobriety 
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and strictness, to a more reserved and inelanclioly society.’ 
It is probable that this change took place when Hampden 
Was about twenty-five years old. At that age ho was 
united to a woman whom he loved and esteemed. At that 
age he entered into political life. A mind so happily con- 
stitutcd'a.s his would naturally, under such circumstances, 
relinquish the plea.sures of dissi))ation for dome.stic enjo 3 '- 
meirts and public duties. 

His enemies have allowed that ho was a man in whom 
virtue showed itself in its mildest and least austere form. 
With the morals of a Puritan, he had the manners of an 
accomplished courtier. Even after the change in his habits, 

ho preserved,’ saj's Clarendon, ‘ his own natural cheerful- 
ness and vivacity, and, above all, a flowng courtesy to ail 
men.' The.so qualities distinguished him from most of the 
members of his sect and his partj', and in the great crisis 
in which he afterwards took a principal ])art, were of scarcelj' 
less service to the country than his keen sagacity and his 
dauntless courage. 

In January, 1021, Hampden took his seat in the House 
of Commons. His mother was exceedingly desirous that her 
son should obtain a peerage. His familj*, his possessions, 
und his personal accomplishments wore such as would, in 
^uy ago, have justified Iiim in pretending to that lionour. 
nut in the reign of James tho First there ^^•ns one short cut 
to tho House of Lords. It wa.s hut to ask. to paJ^ and to 
r °f fifios was carried on as openij’ as tlie sale 

of boroughs in our times. Ham]Klen turned away with 
contempt from tho degrading honours with which his 
family' desired to see him invested, aiul attached himself to 
he partj' which was in opposition to tho court. 

It Was about this time, as Lord Nugent has justly re- 
marked, that parliamentary opposition began to take a 
regular form. From a very early ago, tiie Engh'sii hnei 
enjoj'cd a far larger share of liberty than had fallen to tlie 
mt of any neighbouring people. How it chanced that a 
coimtry conquered and enslaved by invaders, a country ot 
wluch tho soil had been portioned out among foreign nd- 
' cuturers and of which tho laws were written in a foreign 
tongue, a country given over to that wonst tjTannj% the 
tyranny of caste over caste slioiild have become the seat of 
civil liberty, the olijeet of the admiration and envy of 
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virtue can be tried, after acting a most conspicuous part in 
a revolution and a civil u'ar, could yet deserve such praise 
as this from such authority. Yet the want of memorials is 
surely the best proof that hatred itself could find no blemish 
on his memory. 

The story of his early life is soon told. He was -the head 
of a family which had been settled in Buckingham’shire 
before the Conquest. Part of the estate wliich he inherited 
had been bestowed by Edward the Confessor on Baldwyn 
de Hampden, whose name seems to indicate that ho was 
one of the Norman favourites of the last Saxon king. 
During the contest between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, the Hampdens adhered to the party of the Bed 
Bose, and were, consequently, persecuted by Edward the 
Fourth, and favoured by Henry the Seventh. Under the 
Tudors, the family was great and flourishing. Griffith 
Hampden, high sheriff of Buckmghamshire, entertained 
Elizabeth with great magnificence at his seat. His sou, 
William Hampden, sat in the Parliament which that queen 
summoned in the year 1593. William married Elizabeth 
Cromwell, aunt of the celebrated man who afterwards 
governed the British islands ndth more than regal power ; 
and from this marriage sprang John Hampden. 

He was born in 1594. In 1597 his father died, and left 
him heir to a very large estate. After passing some years 
at the grammar school of Thame, young Hampden was 
sent, at fifteen, to ilagdalen College, in the University of 
Oxford. At nineteen, he was admitted a student of the- 
Inner Temple, where he made himself master of the prin- 
ciples of the EugUsh law. In 1619, he married Elizabeth 
bymeon, a lady to whom he appears to have been fondly 
attached. In the follon-ing year he was returned to 
parliament by a borough which has in our time obtained 
a miserable celebrity, the borough of Grampound. 

1 Pn''ate hfe during his early years Uttle is Imown 
bojond what Clarendon has told us‘ ‘In his entrance 
bW u® historian, ‘ he indulged 

n^ hcence in sports, and exercises, and com- 

tion^*’ A ^ere used by men of the most jolly converse- 

Seasure an/r f Clarendon, ‘from a life of great 
^ hcence, he retired to extraordinarj' sobriety 
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and strict to n nion* reserved and melancholy society.’ 
It is prohnhhs that tlii.s rhnnjio took place wlion Hampden 
wa.s fdmut twenty-five year.-! old. At tiiat ago he waa 
united to a woman whom lie Iovc<l and esteemed. At that 
age ho entered into jiolitioal life. A mind .so happily con- 
.stitnted-as his would naturally, under such circumstance-s. 
rclintpiLsh the plon.suros of dissipation for domestic enjoy- 
ments and public duties. 

His enemies iinve allowed that ho uas a man in whom 
virtue showed itself in its mildest and least au.stcro form. 
With the morals of a Puritan, he had the manners of an 
accomplished courtier. Even after the change in his habits, 

' he preserved,’ say.s Clarendon, ‘ lii.s own natural cheerful- 
ness and vivacity, and. above all, a liowing courto.sy to all 
men.’ Thc.so (|unlitic.s di.stinguisUed him from most of the 
members of lii.s sect and hi.s party, and in the great crisis 
in. which ho afterwards look a principal part, were of scarcely 
le.ss service to the oouutry than his keen sagacity and his 
dauntless courage. 

In Janunry, 1021, Hnmiiden look his sent in the Hou.so 
of Commons. His mother was exceedingly dc.sirous that her 
son should obtain a peerage. His family, his possessions, 
and his personal accomplishments were such ns would, in 
any age, have justified him in pretending to that honour. 
Hub in the reign of .Tames the First there was one short cut 

the House of Lords. It was but to ask. to pay, and to 
have. The sale of titles ivas carried on n.s ojienly as the sa o 
of boroughs in our times. Hampden turned away wit i 
con^nipt from the degrading honours with wlucU Ins 
family de.sired to sec him invested, and attached limlselt o 
the party which wa.s in opposition to the court. _ ^ 

Tt was aliout this time, as Lord Nugent has justl.t re 
marked, that parliamentary opposition began to tn,c a 
regular form. From a very early ago, the +iif. 

enjoyed a far larger sliaro of liberty than liad , 

lot of any neighbouring people. ITow it chanced * 
country conquered and enslaved by invaders, a cmintij or 
which the soil had been portioned out among foreign at - 
yenturers and of which the laws were Wittcn m a foreign 
tongue, a country given over to that worst tyranny, the 
tyi-anny of caste over caste, should have become the seat of 
civil liberty, the object of the admiration and envy of 
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surrounding states, is one of the most obscure problems 
in the philosophy of history. But the fact is certain. With- 
in a century and a half after the Norman conciuest, the 
Great Charter was conceded. W^ithin two centuries after the 
Conquest, the first House of Commons met, Eroissart tells ’ 
US, what indeed his whole narrative sufficiently proves, that, 
of’ all the nations of the fourteenth century, the English 
were the least disposed to endure oppression. ‘ C’est le 
plus perilleux peuple qui soit au monde, et plus outrageux - 
et orgueilleux.’ The good canon probably did not perceive 
that all the prosperity and internal peace which this danger- 
ous people enjoj’ed were the fruits of the spirit which he de- 
signates as proud and outrageous. He has, however, homo ^ 
ample testimony to the effect, though he was not sagacious 
enough to trace it to its cause. ‘ En le royaume d’Angle- 
terre,’ says he, ‘ toutes gens, laboureurs et marchands, ont 
appris do vivre on paix, et h mener leurs marohandises 
paisiblement, et les laboureurs labourer.’ In the fifteenth 
century, though England was convulsed by the struggle 
between the two branches of the royal family, the physical 
and moral condition of the people continued to improve. 
Villenage ahuost whoUy disappeared. The calamities of 
war were little felt, except by those who bore arms. The 
oppressions of the governmeirt were little felt, except by the 
aristocracy. The institutions of the country, when com- 
pared with the institutions of the neighbouring kingdoms, 
seemto have beennot undeserving of the praises of Eortesene. 
The government of Edward the Fourth, though we call it 
cruel and arbitrary, was humane and liberal when compared 
with that of Louis the Eleventh, or that of Charles the 
Hold Comines, who had lived amidst the wealthy cities 
ot i' landers, and who had visited Florence and Venice, had 
never seen a people so well governed as the English. ‘ Or 
fie ^ ‘ Routes les seignenries 

uLX 1 connoissance, on la cliose puhlique cst 

et en Violence snr le people, 

e’eat Anirf * edifices abbatns ny demolis pour guerre, 

<lui fontfagu"rrL.’ 

of lirsli^eenlr® the commencement , 

'vych l’“^tion of the influence 

■ y had pos.sessed passed to the orown . 
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^0 EngUMi king Jma ever enjoyed such absolute power as 
nengy the Kighflu Hut wliile the roj’nl prerogatives were 
acquiring strength at the expense of tlio nobility, two great 
fovolutions took place, destined to bo the parents of raany 
revoluticms, the invention of Printing, and the reformation 
oftheChuroh. 

The iinniedinto effect of the Reformation in England was 
nioans favourable to political liberty. The authority 
tvhich had l>eon oxercised by the Pope.s was transferred 
almost entire to the King. Two formidable powers which 
had often served to cheek each other were united in a single 
If the system on whioh the founders of the Church 
of England acted could have been permanent, the Refor- 
mation would have been, in a pobtical sense, the greatest 
curse that ever fell on our countrj'. But that system 
carried within it the seeds of its own death. 1 1 was possible 
to transfer tlio name of Head of the Church from Clement 
to Hcnty ; but it was impossible to transfer to the now 
establishment the veneration which the old establishment 
had inspired. Jlankind had not broken one yoke in pieces 
only in order to put on another. The supremacy of the 
Bishop of Romo had boon for ages considered as a funda- 
mental principle of Christianity. It had for it everything 
that could make a projudico deep and strong, venerable 
antiquity, high authority, general consent. It had been 
taught in the first lessons of the nurse. It was taken for 
panted in all the cxliortations of tlio priest. To remove 
it was to break innumerable associations, and to give a 
great and perilous shock to the principles. Yet this preju- 
dice, strong as it was, could not stand in the great day of 
the deliverance of the human reason. And it was not to 
bo expected that the public mind, just after freeing itself 
by an unexampled effort, frpm a bondage which it had 
endured for ages, would patiently submit to a tyranny 
which could plead no ancient title. Romo had at least 
prescription on its side. But Protestant intolerance, 
despotism in an upstart sect, infallibility claimed by 
guides who aclmowledged that they had passed the greater 
part of their lives in error, restraints imposed on the 
liberty of private judgement at the pleasure of rulers Avho 
could vindicate their oivn iiroceedings only by assert- 
ing the liberty of private judgement, these things could 
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not long be borne. Those who had pulled down the 
crucifix could not long continue to persecute for the 
surplice. It required no great sagacity to perepivo the 
inconsistency and dishonesty of men who, dissenting from 
almost all Christendom, would suffer none to dissent from 
themselves, who demanded freedom of conscience, yet 
refused to grant it, who execrated persecution, yet perse- 
cuted, who urged reason against the authority of one 
opponent, and authority against the reasons of another. 
Bonner acted at least in accordance with his own principles. 
Cranmer could vindicate himself from the charge of being 
a heretic only by arguments which made him out to bo a 
murderer. 

Thus the system on which the English princes acted 
with respect to ecclesiastical affairs for some time after 
the Reformation was a system too obviously unreasonable 
to be lasting. The public mind moved while the govern- 
ment moved, but would not stop whore the government 
stopped. The same impulse which had carried millions 
away from the Church of Romo continued to carry them 
forward in the same direction. As Catholics had become 
Protestants, Protestants became Puritans ; and the Tudors 
and Stuarts were as unable to avert the latter change as the 
Popes had been to avert the former. The dissenting party 
increased and became strong under every land of dis- 
couragement and oppression. They were a sect. The 
government persecuted them ; and they became an opposi- 
tion. The old constitution of England furnished to them the 
moans of resisting the sovereign without breaking the law. 
They were the majority of the House of Commons. They 
had the power of giving or withholding supplies ; and, bj" 
a judicious exercise of this power, they might hope to take 
from the Church its usurped authority over the consciences 
of men, and from the Crown some part of the vast preroga- 
tive which it had recently acquired at the expense of the 
nobles and the Pope. 

The fa’.nt beginnings of this memorable contest may be 
discerned early in the reign of Elizabeth. The conduct of 
her last Parliament made it clear that one of those great 
revolutions which policy may guide but cannot stop was in 
iwogress. It was on the question of monopolies that the 
House of Commons gained its first great victory over the 
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Ihrone, The conduct of the cxlrnorclinar^' woman who 
then governed England i.-* nn ndmirahle study for politi- 
cians who live in unquiet times. It shows how thoroughly 
Pile understood the people whom she ruled, and the crisis 
in which she was called to act. \\'hnt she held she hold 
finnly. What she gave she gave graciously. She saw that 
it was necessary to make a coucc.^sion to the nation ; and 
siio made it, not grudgingly, not tar(lil3% not as a matter 
of bargain and sale, not., in a word, ns Charles tlic First would 
have made it, hut promptly and cordially. Before a bill 
could 1)0 framed or nn address presented, she applied a 
tomedy to the evil of which the nation complained. She ex- 
pressed in the warmest terms her gratitude to her faithful 
Commons for detecting nbuscs which interested persons had 
concealed from her. If her successors had inherited her 
wisdom with her crown, Charles the First might have died 
of old ago, and James the Second would never have scon 
St. Germains. 

She died ; and the kingdom passed to one who was, in 
his own opinion, the greatest master of king-craft that over 
lived, hut who was, in truth, one of those kings whom God 
seems to send for the cxpre.ss purpose of hastening revolu- 
tions. Of all tho enemies of liberty whom Groat Britain 
has produced, ho was at once tho most harmless and the 
most provolcing. His office resembled that of tho man 
who, in n Spanish bull-fight, goads tho torpid savage to 
fury, by shaking a red rag in tho air, and by now and then 
throwing a dart, sharp enough to sting, but too small to 
injure. Tho policy of wise tyrants has always been to 
cover their violent acts with popular forms. James was 
always obtruding his despotic theories on his subjects with- 
out tho slightest necessity. His foolish talk exasperated 
them infinitely more than forced loans or benevolences 
would have done. Yet, in practice, no king over held his 
prcrogativesless tenaciously. He noithergave way gracefully 
to the advancing spirit of liberty nor took vigorous meas- 
ures to stop it, but retreated before it with ludicrous haste, 
blustering and insulting as ho retreated. The English 
people had been governed during near a hundred and _mty 
years by Princes who, whatever might bo their frailties 
or their vices, had all possessed great force of choracter, 
and who, whether beloved or hated, had always been 

4 * 
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feared. Now, at length, for the first time smco the day wlmn 
the sceptre of Henry the Fourth droppedfrom the hand of his 
lethargic grandson, England had a king whom she despised. 
The follies and vices of the man increased the contempt 
which was produced hy the feeble policy of, the sovereign. 
The indecorous gallantries of the Court, the habits of 
gross intoxication in which even the ladies indulged, wore 
alone .sufficient to disgust a man whoso manners wore 
beginning to bo strongly tinctured with austerity. But 
these were trifles. Crimes of the most frightful Idnd had 
been discovered ; others were suspected. Tho strange 
story of the Cowries was not forgotten. Tho ignominious 
fondness of the King for his minions, the perjuries, the 
sorceries, the poisonings, which his chief favourites had 
planned unthin the walls of his palace, the pardon which, in 
direct violation of his duty and of his word, he had granted 
to the mysterious threats of a murderer, made him an ob- 
ject of loathing to many of Ms subjects. What opinion 
grave and moral persons residing at a distance from tho 
Court entertained respecting him, wo learn from hlrs. 
Hutoliinson’s Memoirs. England was no place, the seven- 
teenth centurj' no time, for Sporus and Locusta. 

This was not all. The most ridiculous wealmesses 
seemed to meet in the wretched Solomon of Whitehall, pe- 
dantry, buffoonery, garrulity, low curiosity, the most con- 
temptible personal cowardice. Nature and education had 
done their best to produce a finished specimen of all that a 
king ought not to be. His awkward figure, Ms rolling eye, 
Ms rickety walk, Ms nervous tremblings, Ms slobbering 
mouth, his broad Scotch accent, w’ere iinperfections which 
might have been found in the best and greatest man. Then' 
effect, however, was to make James and his office objects 
of contempt, and to dissolve those associations which had 
been created hy the noble bearing of preceding monarebs, 
and wMob were in themselves no inconsiderable fence to 
royalty. 

The sovereign whom J aines most resembled was, we tMnk, 
Claudius Cfcsar. Both had the same feeble vacillating 
temper, tho same childishness, tho same coarseness, the same 
poltroonery. Both were men of learning ; both uTote and 
spoke, not. indeed, well, but still iu a manner in which it 
seems almost incredible that men so foolish should have 
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writfo.n or ppokon. The follfos ami indecencies of James 
are «cU dt‘scril>ed in the wirds which >Suetonius uses re- 
specting Claudius: ‘ Mnlta talin, efinm privnti.s defonnin, 
nednm principi, iicque infneundo, neqno indoefo, inimo 
etiam iwrtinaeitcr lii)ernlibup slndiis dedilo.' The dc- 
scrijdion given hy Sncfonitis of the manner in wliioh the 
Kornan prineo transacted business exactly snifs (he Briton. 

In cognoscendo ac deecrnendo inira varietate animi fuit, 
modo eirt'iimspectus et .snga.v, inodo incon.sidtns ac pnccops, 
nonnunquuni frivolns nmentiqtic .similis.’ Claudius wn.s 
ruled Kuecessively by two bad women : Jnme.s successively 
by two bad meii. liven the de.scriplion of the person of 
ClauditiP, which we find in tiic ancient jnemoirs, might, in 
many points, serve for that of James. ‘Cotcnim ct in- 
gredientoin destitiiohant poplites minus firmi, et remisso 
quid vel serio ngontem multa dchoncstnbant, risus imloccns, 
ira turpior, spumanto rictti, prieterea lingua> titubantia.’ ^ 
The Parliament which James had called soon after his 
neoes-sion had been refractory. His second Parliament, 
called in the spring of 1014, had been more refractory still. 
It had been dissolved after a session of two months ; and 
during six years the King had governed without having 
recourse to the legislature. During those six years, mel- 
ancholy and disgraceful events, at homo and abroad, had 
followed one another in rapid siicce.ssion ; the div'orco of 
Hadj' Esse.x, tho murder of Overbury, the elevation of 
killiers, tho pardon of Somerset, tho di.sgrnco of Coke, the 
c-xccution of Raleigh, the battle of Prague, the invasion of 
fhe Palatinat-c by Spinola, the ignominious flight of tho son- 
iu-Iaw of tho Engli.sh king, the depression of the Protestant 
hitcrc.sfc all over the Continent. All the extraordinary 
modes by which James could venture to raise money had 
been tried. His necessities were greater than over ; and ho 
Was compelled to summon the Parliament in which Hamp- 
den first appeared as a public man. . 

This Parliament lasted about twelve mouths. Durmg 
that time it visited with deserved punishment soveial ot 
those who, during the preceding six j’-ears, had enriched 
themselves by peculation and monopoly. Michell, one ot the 
grasping patentees wdio had purchased of the favourite the 
power of robbing tho nation, was fined and imprisoned for 
life, Moinpesson, tho original, it is said, of Massinger s 
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Ovorrcnch, was outlawed and deprived of his ill-gotten 
wealth. Kveu tsir Kdwurd Villieri?, the hrollicr of Bucking- 
ham, found it convenient to leave England, A greater 
name Ls to he added to the ignoniinioiia li.st. By thw Par- 
liament was brought to justice that illustriou.s philo.sopher 
wlioso memory genius has half redeemed from the infamy 
duo to servility, to higratitudc, and to corruption. 

After redressing inlcrnnt grievances, the Ctommous pro- 
ceeded to take into consideration the state of Euroixs. The 
King flow into a rage with them for meddling with such 
matters, and, with characteristic judgement, drew them 
into a controvcr.sj' about the origin of their House and of its 
privilege.s. When ho found that he could not convince them, 
he dissolved them in a passion, and sent some of the leaders 
of the Opposition to ruminate on his logic in pri.son. 

During the time which elapsed between this di.ssolution 
and the meeting of the next Parliament, took place the cele- 
brated negotiation respecting the Infanta. The would-be 
despot was unmercifully brow-beaten. The would-bo 
Solomon was ridiculously overreached. Stecnio, in .spite 
of the begging and sobbing of his dear dad and gossip, 
carried off babj- Charles in triumph to Madrid. The sweet 
lads, as James called them, came back safe, but without 
their errand. The great master of king-craft, in looldng 
for a Spanish match, had found a Spanish war. In Feb- 
ruary, 1624, a Parliament met, during the whole sitting of 
wliich, James was a more puppet in the hands of his baby, 
and of bis poor slave and dog. The Commons wore dis- 
posed to support the King in the vigorous policy which 
his favourite urged him to adopt. But they wore not 
disposed to place any confidence in their feeble sovereign 
and his dissolute courtiers, or to relax in their efforts to re- 
move public grievances. They therefore lodged the mono}' 
which they voted for the war in the hands of Parliamen- 
tary Commissioners. They impeached the treasurer, 
Lord Middlesex, for corruption, and they passed a biU by 
which patents of monopoly were declared illegal. 

Hampden did not, during the reign of James, take any 
prominent part in pubUo affairs. It is certain, however, 
that ho paid great attention to the details of Parliamentary 
business, and to the local interests of his own country. It 
Avas in a great measure owmg to his exertions that Wendover 
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and 801110 otlior boronjih*! on which (ho popular pai tj could 
depend recovered the elective fraiichb-e, in spite of the op- 
position of the Court. _ , 1 1 - 

The lioalth of the Kinp had for some time been dechnii p. 
On the twcnty.seventh of March. lO-’o he expired. Under 
his weak ride, tlic spirit of liberty had grown strong and 
had became equal to a gieat eontost. I he „ 

brought on by the policy of his Huccc.«sor. ^ 

rescinblnnce to his father. Ho ^i hl^nWird to 

Iiedant, or a budoon, or a coward. It would - 

deny that he was a scholar and a i „ri- 

quisito ta.sto in the fine arts, a man of .stric I 

tnients for business were respectable ; 
was kingly. But he Mas false, “llJsDr. 

row-inindcd, ignorant of thetcmiicr of his 1^ P . £ j jg 

vant of the Biins of his times. The 
government was resistance to public pP'”'° ■ . ^j-ttered 
make any real concession to that °P'!]!° which 

not whether ho rcsi.stcd or conceded, till ! , ceased 

had long ceased to love him or to trust him, had at last ccasca 

!°H“Sparlm,ncnt n,=t in,.In„« 
in it as burgess for M'endover. 1 ho I n „ • The 

The Commons ■adsheci for the redress . The 

war, liowevcr, could not be to dole out 

plan of the Op])osUion was. it ’ greedy dis- 

supplics by small sums, ia order o 1 . iy pro- 
solution. They gave the Kmg . , been^ employed 

ceeded to complain that his 

against the Huguenots in pjLinnd. The ICing 

the Puritans who were persecuted fitters under his 
dissolved them, and raised . ^£ ^bat he needed ; 

Privy S«al. Th. .apply aaotUor 

and, in the spring of 1620, ho , ° gj^in sat for 

Parliament. In this Parhaniont. Hampden ag 

Wendovor. , pberal supply, 

The Commons resolved to ^a purpose till 

but to defer the final passing of the act f^^ g ^he 

the grievances of violence any that had 

struggle which followed to excede j £ Buckingham, 

yet taken place. The Commons impeacneci 
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The King tlirew the managers of the impeachment into 
prison. The Commons denied tiie right of the King to 
levy tonnage and poundage without their consent. The 
King dissolved them. They put forth a remonstrance. 

The Ivingcirculatcdadeolaratiou vindicating hismeasurcs, 
and committed some of the most distinguished members of 
the Opposition to close custody. Money was raised by a 
forced loan, which was apportioned among the people 
according to the rate at which they had been respectively 
assessed to the last subsidy. On this occasion it was, that 
Hampden made his first stand for the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the English constitution. He positively yef used to 
lend a farthing. Ho was required to give his reasons. He 
answered, ‘ that ho could be content to lend as well ns others, 
but feared to draw upon himself that curse in Magna Charta 
which should bo read twice a year against those who in- 
fringe it.’ For this spirited answer, the Privy Council 
committed him close prisoner to the Gate House. After 
some time, he was again brought up ; but he persisted in 
his refusal, and was sent to a place of confinement in Hamp- 
shhe. 

The government went on, oppressing at home, and 
blundering in all its measures abroad. A war was foolishly 
undertaken against France, and more foolishlj- coud\xcted. 
Buckingham led an expedition agamst Ehe, and failed 
ignominiously. In the meantime soldiers were billeted on 
the people. Crimes of which ordinarj’^ justice should have 
taken cognizance were punished by martial law. Near 
eighty gentlemen were imprisoned for refusmg to contribute 
to the forced loan. Thelowerpeople who showed anysigns of 
insubordination were pressed into the fleet, or compelled to 
serve in the army. iNIoney, however, came in slowlj' ; and 
the King was compelled to summon another Parliament. 
In the hope of conciliating his subjects, he set at liberty 
the persons who had been imprisoned for refusing to com- 
ply with his unla^vful demands. Hampden regained his 
freedom, and was immediately re-elected biugess for Wen- 
dover. 

Early in 1628 the Parliament met. During its first 
session, the Commons prevailed on the King, after many 
delays and much equivocation, to give, in return for five 
subsidies, liis full and solenrn assent to that celebrated 
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cn'at t'Jiarlcr of flip }il)pr(ips of 
' known by tiie numo of the Petition of Uight, By 
King hound liinipelf to raise no taxes 
cxe nf Parlinnu'iB, to imprison no man 

- ’cpt by lega} process, to l)i!let no more soldiers on tlio 
I oplc and to leave tlie co!,mrainco of olTences to tho ordi- 
'»*n- tnhunnls. 

Ip the summer, this incmorahlo Parliament was jiro- 
ngued. It met again in .Innunry, 1G2!I. Buckingham 
^^as no inoro. 'I’hat weak, violent, anci dissolute adventurer 
"’Ilu no talents or acquirements hut those of a mere 
oiirtier, had, in a g«-nt crisis of foreign and domestic 
poutics, Ventured on the part of prime minister, had fallen, 
Il'o recess of Parliament, by the hand of an assassin, 
out before and after his death the war had been feebly and 
'nsuccc.^sfuJlyconductcd. The King had continued, in direct 
wmtion of the Petition of Bight, to rni.so tonnage and 
l^undngc without the consent of Parliament. The troops 
act again been billeted on the people ; and it was clear 
^ the Commons that tho five subsidies which they had 
giv'cn as the price of tho national liberties had boon given 
in vain. 


Phoy met accordingly in no complying humour. They 
|ook into their most serious consideration tho measures of 
he government conccniing tonnage and poundage. They 
^mmoned the ofiicers of tho custom-house to their bar. 
■*-bey interrogated tho baron.s of the exchequer. They 
Committed one of the sheriffs of London. Sir John Eliot, a 
uistinguished mem^r of the Opposition, and an intimate 
fiend of Hampden, jiroposcd a resolution condemning 
uncon.sfcitutional imposition. The Speaker said that tho 
King had commanded him to put no such question to the 
Jote. This decLsion produced tho most violent burst of 
feeling over seen wdthin the walls of Parliament. Hajunan 
demonstrated vehemently against tho disgraceful language 
fdhieh had been hoard from the chair. Eliot dashed the 
^per which contained his resolution on the floor of the 
House. Valentine and Hollis held tho Speaker down in 
his seat by main force, and road the motion amidst the 
loudest shouts. Tho door was locked. The key, was laid 
the table. Black Rod knocked for admittance in 
vain. After passing several strong resolutions', the Hou.se 
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adjourned. On the day appointed lor its meeting it was 
dissolved by the King, and several of its most eminent 
members, among whom were Hollis and Sir John Eliot, 
were committed to prison. 

Though Hampden had as yet taken little part m the 
debates of the House, he had been a member of many very 
important committees, and had read and UTitten much 
concerning the law of Parliament. A manusoript volume 
of Parliamentary cases, which is still in existence, contains 
many extracts from his notes. 

He now retired to the duties and pleasiures of a rural 
life. During the eleven years wliich followed the dissolu- 
tion of the Parliament of 1628, ho resided at his seat in 
one of the most beautiful parts of the county of Bucking- 
ham. The house, which has since his time been greatly 
altered, and which is now, we believe, almost entirely 
neglected, was an old English mansion, built in the days of 
the Plantagenets and the Tudors. It stood on the brow of 
a hill which overlooks a narrow valley. The extensive 
woods which surround it were pierced by long avenues. 
One of these avenues the grandfather of the great statesman 
had cut for the approach of Elizabeth ; and the opening, 
which is still visible for many miles, retains the name of 
the Queen's Gap. In this delightful retreat, Hampden 
passed several years, performing with great activity all 
the duties of a landed gentleman and a magistrate, and 
amusing himself with boolts and noth field sports. 

He was not in his retirement unmindful of his persecuted 
friends. In particular, he kept up a close correspondence 
ndth Sir John Eliot, who was confined Oi the Tower. Lord 
Nugent has published several of the Letters. We may 
perhaps be fanciful ; but it seems to us that every one of 
them, is an admirable illustration of some part of the 
character of Hampden which Clarendon has ^awn. 

Part of the correspondence relates to the two sons of 
Sir John Eliot. These young men were wild and unsteadj' ; 
and then- father, who was now separated from them, was 
naturally anxious about their conduct. He at length 
resolved to send one of them to Erance, and the other to 
serve a campaign in the Low Coimtries. The letter which 
we subjoin shows that Hampden, though rigorous towards 
himself, was not uneharitable towards others, and that his 
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piiriluRiim wn*: pt-rffOllv rom{)atil^!« 

nntl tlip iaeto>< of «» ncfoiupfipf'Ctl ,‘ r|„ren- 

illustrntf^ aaRiirat.lv what hn« ta-on wua of h m t ^ Cbrci 

aon : ■ Ho ^va. of that rnro aiTat,.lit v nn<l 

ana of that m-iRiR" Inwnility ana A^lllko 

a« if lu- ImHij-ht no opinion oftns go g„btto a 

of iiiformalioii and iiifitniction. ^ ct .loubts iu- 

nay of inU-rro?atinp. 

Pinuating lii« objt'olion.^. that bo »»' ■ , ^oeeivo 

info tho^* front ivliom bo protcndoa to learn and 

" tEo lotl^r™., 11... . : • I »™ 

your clear insight mlo Ibc tbspoi'i > ^ bestowed 

to fittlmm with courses udgo.ncnfc 

sons of mine as you have done j osnecially when, 

durst hardly have called it mlo ‘ objections to 

in laying the design, von 121iot will, in the 

ho made against it. lor if nlr. l . . __„pt,ipc and adorn 
intermissions of action, add stu y ho tvill 

that lively spirit with J g? Edward Vere, that 

rau!0 onr expectations of anotner ou 

had this chaVacter-all summer f " .^gc oni a great 
his Btudy-in whose fall fame counsel witli 

loser ; and, having taken th'S ^s ^ „„d 

the highest wisdom, as 1 dot a blessing an- 

pray that the same power ui» croui 

swerablo to our wish. Ibc ""-y ^ . Bishop of Exeter’s 
friend shows you to T‘;.^Lrmn I superstitiously. 
converts;' of whose t „i,ouid as vulgar conceits 

Hut had my opinion been nskc , ’^.q j.„igo objections 

UBetodo,iyeshowodmypoj|orr^ and 

than to answer them. A gcguples, with more 

Oxford, might have taken y ho ho one of 

advantage to his j'cars. . • ' . , itv no other book 

those that, if his ago were 1 {^JyJld no ward if S'ou 
but that of the mind, T’jleat hazard, methmks 

should die to-morrow, yet it , 5 with no more, amongst 

to see so sweet a disposition gu their religion to be 

. people o,be,eol mens 


people wliereoi mauj. 

' Hall, Bishop of of Bending yo«ae ™cn quoldy 

and in proso, against tho fosluon of senau g 
to trawl. 
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superstitious in impietj’, and their behaviour to bo affected 
in ill mannei-s. But God, rvho only knoweth the periods of 
life and opportunities to conic, hath designed him, I liope, 
for his own service betime, and stirred up your providence 
to husband him so early for great affairs. Then shall he 
be siu-e to find Him in France that Abraham did in Sechem 
and Joseph in Egypt, under whoso wing alone is perfect 
safety.’ 

Sir John Eliot cinploj'ed himself, during his imprison- 
ment, in MTiting a treatise on government, which he 
transmitted to his friend. Hampden’s criticisms are 
strildnglj* characteristic. They arc irritten with all that 
‘ flowing courtes}’ ’ which is ascribed to him bj' Clarendon. 
The objections are iushiuated with so much delicacy that 
they could scarcely gall the most irritable author. H e 
see too how highly Hampden valued in the uTitings of 
others that conciseness which was one of the most strilung 
peculiarities of lus own eloquence. Sir John Eliot’s style 
was, it seems, too diffuse, and it is impossible not to admire 
the skill with which this is suggested. ‘ The piece,’ says 
Hampden, ' is as complete an image of the pattern as can 
be drama by Imes, a lively character of a large mind, the 
subject, method, and expression, excellent and homogeneal, 
and, to say truth,' sweetheart, somewhat exceeding any 
commendations. Aly words caianot render them to the 
life. Yet, to show my ingenuity rather than wit, would 
not a less model have given n full representation of that 
subject, aaot by dimuaution bait bj- contraction of parts 1 
1 desire to learn. I dare not say. The variations upon 
each particular seem ihany ; all, 1 confess, excellent. The 
fountain was full, the channel narrow ; that may be tbe 
cause ; or that the author resembled Virgil, who made 
more verses hy many than he intended to write. To 
extract a just number, had I seen all his, I could easily 
have hid him make fewer ; bait if he had hade me tell him 
which he should have spared, I had been jjosed.’ 

This is ei'identh' the UTiting not only of a man of good 
sense and natural good taste, hut of a man of literary 
habits. Of the studies of Hampden little is knoma. But, 
as it was at one time in contemplation to give him the 
charge of the education of the Prince of "Wales, it caianot 
be doubted that his acquirements were considerable. 
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Da\ila. it 13 }!a5d, van nno of fus favoiirilc writers. The 
lodcration of J)aviIa'K uptiiioiiK and t!io j’erfijiieuity nnd 
. of iiK ptyfe cotiid not but rccomniond liiiii to ho 

jouicions a reador. It is not. impTObablo that tlio parallel 
^'tween I'rnnco and Kxigland, the ilupicnots and tlic 
ontans, had slmck tin* mind of Hninjiden, and that he 
? found within hinwelf lunvera not uneijual to the 

lofty part, of (lolip.i. 

>' nilc he was engaged in tliese pnrsints, a heavy domestic 
, ^’^dy fell on him. His* wife, who iiad borne him nine 
ojuldrcn. died in theaninmerof 1C»3 (. She lies in the parish 
ctinreh of Hampden, close to the manor-house. Tiio tender 
language of her epitaph still attests the 
of lier husband's sorrow, and the consolation 
■"hieli ho found in a hope full of immortality. 

fn tho meantime, the aspect of public affairs grew 
«WKcr and darker. The hexilth of Hliot hud sunk under an 
tiutawful imprisonment of several yonra. The bravo 
suuorcr refused to purchase liberty, though liberty woidd 
j “'W have been life, by recognizing tho authority which 
~,confined him. In consequence of tho representations 
of his physicians, the severity of restraint was somowliat re- 
laxed. But it was in vain. Ho languished and c.xpircd a 
martyr to that good cause for which his friend Hampden 
'''as destined to meet a more brilliant, but not a more hon- 
ourable death. 

A.11 the promises of tho King were violated without 
scruple or shame. Tho Petition of Right, to which he liad, 
m consideration of monies duly numbered, given a solemn 
cs.?ent, Was set at nought. Taxes were raised by the ro3’'ai 
authority. Patents of monopoly were granted. The old 
Osages of feudal times were made pretexts for harassing 
^c people with exactions unknown during many years, 
i he Puritans wore persecuted with cruelty worthy of tlic 
Holy Office. They were forced to fly from the country. 
They were imprisoned. They wore whipped. Their ears 
'vere cut off. Their noses were slit. Their cheelcs were 
branded with red-hot iron. But tho cnicltv of the oppressor 
could not tire out tho fortitude of tho victims. The muti- 
mted defenders of libortj'^ again defied tho vengeance of the 
Star Chamber, came, back with undiminished resolution to 
place of their glbrious infamy, and inanfully presented 
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the stumps of their ears to be grubbed out by the hang- 
man’s knife. The hardy sect grew up and flourished in 
spite of everything that seemed likelj' to stunt it, struck its 
roots deep into a barren soil, and spread its branches wide 
to an inclement sky. The multitude thronged round 
Pi' 3 mne in the pillory with more respect than thej’' jjaid to 
Mainwaring in the xjulpit, and treasured up the rags which 
the blood of Burton had soaked, with a veneration such as 
mitres and surplices had ceased to inspire. 

Por the misgovernment of this disastrous period Charles 
liimself is principal!}' responsible. After the death of 
Buckingham, he seems to have been his own prime minister. 
He had, however, two counselloi’s who seconded him, or 
went beyond him, in intolerance and lawless violence, the , 
one a superstitious driveller, as honest as a vile temjier 
would sufier him to be, the other a man of great valour 
and capacity, but licentious, faithless, corrupt, and cruel. 

Never were faces more strikingly characteristic of the 
individuals to whom they belonged, than those of Laud 
and Strafford, as they stUl remain portrayed by the most 
skilful hand of that age. The mean foreliead, the pinched 
features, the peering eyes, of the prelate, suit ndmirablj' 
with his disposition. They mark hinr out as a lower kind 
of Saint Dominic, differing from the fierce and gloomy 
enthusiast who founded the Inquisition, as we might 
imagine the familiar imp of a spiteful witch to differ from 
an archangel of darkness. lYhen we read His Grace’s 
judgements, when we read the report which he drew up, 
setting forth that he had sent some separatists to prison, 
and imploring the royal aid against others, we feel a move- 
ment of indignation. We turn to his Diary, and we are at 
once as cool as contempt can make us. There we learn 
how his picture fell down, and how fearful he was lest the 
fall should be an omen ; how he dreamed that the Duke of 
Buckingham came to bed to him, that King Janies walked 
past him, that he saw Thomas Flaxney in green garments, 
and the Bishop of Worcester with his shoulders wrapped 
in linen. In the early part of 1627, the sleep of this great 
ornament of the church seems to have been much disturbed. 
On the fifth of January, he saw' a merry old man with a 
wrinkled countenance, named Grove, lying on the ground. 
On the fourteenth of the same memorable month, he saw 
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the Ijj^hop {(f Lhicoltj jump on a horye niul ride away. A 
, thtH ho dronmcd that lie pavo the King 

j t'iKcr eup, and that tho King refused it, and 
for gla^t. Then ho dreamed that ho had tunied 
of all his dreams tho only one, we Fii.spcct, which 
oauio through the gate of horn. But of the.so visions our 
^vourite is fljnt which, na he has recorded, ho enjoyed on 
lie night of Kriday, the ninth of Fohniary, 1027. ‘ I 
roanied,' says lie, ‘ tliat I had tho scurvy ; and (hatforth- 
. dh all my teeth hoenme loose. Tiiero was one in especial 
!? ’'”3' lower jaw, which I could senrccly hoop in with my 
nigor till I had called for help.' Hero was a man to have 
he superintcndcnco of the opinions of a great nation ! 

But Wcnlwortli, — who ever iianie.s him without thinidng 
those harsh dark feature!?, ennobled by their expression 
Jmo more than tho maje.sty of an antique Jupiter; of 
‘hat brow, that eye, that check, that lip, wherein, ns in a 
Chronicle, are written tho event.? of many stormy and dis- 
^^'itrous years, high' enterprise accomplished, frightful 
dangers braved, power unsparinglj' exercised, suffering 
dhshrinkingly homo; of that fixed look, so full of severity, 
of mournful anxiety, of deep thought, of dauntless resolu- 
tion, which eecrns at onco to forebode and to defy n terrible 
mte, as it lowers on us from the living canvas of Vandyke ? 
h't'en at this day tho haughty earl overawes posterity as he 
ovcraivod hi.s contemporaries, and excites tho same interest 
'yien arraigned before tho tribunal of history wliich he ex- 
cited at tho bar of the House of Lords. In spite of oiirselycs, 

■";’o sometimes feci towards his memory a certain relenting 
^milar to that relenting which his defence, as Sir John 
•'Jenham tolls us, produced in Westminster Hall. 

This great, bravo, bad man entered tho House of Com- 
mons at the same timo with Hampden, and took the same 
Side with Hampden. Both were among tho richest and most 
pow'erful commoners in tho kingdom. Both were cqiially 
distinguisijQfj by force of character, and by personal 
■courage. Hampden had more judgement and sagacity 
than Wentworth. But no orator of that timo equalled 
Wentworth in force and brilliancy of expression. In 1626 
these eTniuent tnen were coniiriittcd to prison by the 
King, Wentworth, who was among tho leaders of the Op- 
position, on accountof his parliamentary conduct, Hampden, 
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who had not as yet taken n prominent part in debate, 
for refusing to pay taxes illegally imposed. 

Here their path separated. After the death of Bucking* 
ham, the King attempted to sedueo some of tho chiefs of 
the Opposition from their party ; and Wcnt%vortb '"•as 
among those who jdeldcd to the seduction. He abandoned 
his associates, and hated them ever after with the dcadlA' 
hatred of a renegade. High titles and great emploj’Hicnts 
were heaped upon him. He became Earl of Strafford, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, President of the Council of 
the North ; and ho omploj'cd all his power for tho purpose 
of crushing those liberties of which he had been tho most 
distinguished chamjhoti. His counsels respecting puhlic 
affairs were fierce and arbitrar3’. His correspondence with 
Laud abundantlj' proves that government uithout parlia- 
ments, government by the sword, Avas his favourite scheme. 
Ho was angrj* even that the course of justice hetween nian 
and man should be unrestrained bj' tlio royal prerogative. 
He grudged to the Courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas even that measure of libortj* which the moat absolute 
of the Bourbons allowed to the Parliaments of Franco. 
In Ireland, where he stood in the place of tho ICnig, his 
practice was in strict accordance with his theory. Ho sot 
up the authoritj' of the executiA’c gOA'crnment over that of 
the courts of law. He permitted no person to leave the 
island without his licence. He established vast monopolies 
for his own private benefit. He imposed taxes arhitrarilj'. 
He levied them by military force. Some of his acts are 
described even bj’ the partial Clarendon as porr'erful acts, 
acts which marked a natur-e cxcessivelj' imperious, acts 
Avhich caused dislike and terror in sober and dispassionate 
persons, high acts of oppression. Upon a most frivolous 
charge he obtained a capital sentence from a court-mar- 
tial against a man of high rank who had giA*en him offence. 
He debauched the daughter-in-law of the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, and then commanded that nobleman to settle 
his estate according to the wishes of the lady. The Chan- 
cellor refused. The Lord Lieutenant turned him out of 
office, and threw -him into prison. When the violent acts 
of the Long Parliament are blamed, let it not be forgotten 
from Avhat a tyranny they rescued the nation. 

Among the humbler tools of Charles were Chief-Justice 
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Fincli ni«l JCoy the Att«n)ey-Ge«om!. 

Wontteorth, f^upported the ca«?e oi jpc 

find had, like Wnnlivorih, ahandoix'd that ■ 

.^nko of omco. Hr. dcvi.ed. in he SSnlc 

pchcmo of exaction which made the ah' na • ,-a ijy t|,c 

from the throne contpicU.. A ''•V\7/,.;:;;;famnnan 
King, eommivndin" the city of , ,,vroleut to tlio 

ships of war for hiK WTvicc. fMinitar .. they 

torins along the coa.t. The.e least 

were dirc<;t violations of the I’ctition o g . after a 

some show of iircecdent in the, r favour 

litno. the govennnent took n stop for 

could 1x5 pleaded, and sent a^nt. . |,ovver on which 

inland counties. This was « when all 

Elizabeth herself had not venlure< . ■ • , tho 

latvfi niighl with propriety have hcen ■ ^ j coun(ie.s 

highest Taw, the .safety of the htate. the. room 

had not Ijwn rcrinircd to tontsh ships, ppj.oaching our 
of ships, even when the v>rincc^who, 1)5' assent- 

shores. It seemed intolerable tha ?. j the. power 

ing to the Petition of .‘'"'if SSS slioidd he 

of Ici'j-ing Hliip-inoncy oven JTom where it had 

the first to levy it on parts of ^ ( j,jg predecessors. 

f«en unknown under the mo.stnbs intended. 

Clarendon distinctly admits tlia • ^ spring and 
not only lor tl.c o.ipport o! I'" “ JS te «n o™" 

magazine that should have no ^ b p^^jon well under- 
lasting Buppl5' of all irnalnnd to the other the 

stood this ; and from one end of Englaiut to 
public mind was strongly excdetl. hundred 

Buckinghamshire was asscssc rlimisand five hundred 
and fifty tons, or a sum of fou • Hampden was 

pounds. The share of the tax which f U ^ blamed for 
Very small ; so small, indeed, thn though 

setting so w'calthy a man at so principle involved was 
the sum demanded was a trifle, P ^.Q^guiting the 
fearfully important. Hampden, time, refused to pay 
eminent constitutional la-v^crs o ^nd detormmed 

the few shillings at which ho 'vas - probable dan^r, 
to incur all the certain expons'’* reat controversy be- 
ef bringinc to a solemn hoainng , ,p.jj ^j^jg time,’ says 
tween the people and the Cro'vn. 
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Clarendon, ‘ he was rather of reputation in his own country 
than of public discourse or fame in the kingdom ; but then 
he grew the argument of all tongues, every man inquiring 
who and what he was that durst,' at his own charge, sup- 
port the liberty and prosperity of the kingdom.’ 

Towards the close of the year 1636, this great cause 
came on in the Exchequer Chamber before all the judges 
of England. The leading counsel against the writ was the 
celebrated Oliver St. John, a man whoso temper was mel- 
ancholy, whose manners were reserved, and who was as yet 
little known in Westminster HaU, but whose great talents 
had not escaped the penetrating eye of Hampden. The 
Attorney-General and Solicitor-General appeared for the 
Crown. 

The arguments of the counsel occupied many days ; and 
the Exchequer Chamber took a considerable time for de- 
liberation. The opinion of the bench was divided. So 
clearly was the law in favour of Hampden that, though the 
judges held their situations only during the royal pleasure, 
the majority against him was the least possible. Eivo_ of ' 
the twelve pronounced in his favour. The remaining 
seven gave their voices for the writ. 

The only effect of this decision was to make the public 
indignation stronger and deeper. ‘ The judgement,’ says - 
Clarendon, ‘ proved of more advantage and credit to the 
gentleman condenmed than to the iSing’s service.’ The 
courage which Hampden had shown on this occasion, as the 
same historian tells us, ‘raised his reputation to a great 
height generally throughout the kingdom.’ Even courtiers 
and crown lawj^ers spoke respectfully of him. ‘ His 
carriage,’ says Clarendon, ‘ throughout that agitation, was 
with that rare temper and modesty that they who watched 
him narrowly to find some advantage against his person, 
to make him less resolute in his cause, were compelled to 
give him a just testimony,’ But liis demeanour, though it 
impressed Lord Falkland with the deepest respect, though 
it drew forth the praises of Solicitor-General Herbert, only 
kindled into a fiercer flame the ever-burning hatred of 
Strafford. That minister, in his letters to Laud, mur- 
mured against the lenity with which Hampden was treated. 
‘ In good faith,’ he wrote, * were such men rightly served, 
they should bo whipped into their right wits.’ Again 
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wwh Mr. HnmjKlcn, and others to lus 
^'tsH whi'iip^ into their right ncmvs And 
**.. wu IK5 gQ tUtod that ii flmarf. i\nf T nm f.lto * 


Htitnpdcn was now scarcely safe His 
^■hn had hitherto clisapiiointed those 

to the pretence for sending hmi 


ryrnnt, wna on him. 


Hut he knew that the eye of a 
In the year 1037 niisgovernment had 


teaivt rui • I . ■‘•’'incyi 

Pftvlt. height. Eight ^'cars had passed without a 
decision of the E-vebequer Chamber had 
the » ® disposal of the Crown the wliolc property of 

" ciejrt PoopTo. .About the time at which tliat do- 

^ ''innfT Hrynno, Bastwick, and Burton wore 

^ sentence of the Star f'hamber, and sent to 
inn dungeons. Tfie estate and the person of eeeiy 

K “ ^ had opjMjscd the court were at its mercy 

^ determined to leave England. Beyond the 
in ft* ° few of tlio persecuted Puritans liad formed, 

' si‘ne”*i of Connccliout, a Bottlcmcnt which has 

snif j a prosperous commonwealth, and which, m 
still *** *imo and of the change of government, 

/. ‘7 ^tains something of the character given to it by its 
ori ' f®’**^*^®™* X<ord Snyo and Lord Brooke wore the 
" had ' t projectors of this schomo of emigration. Hampden 
„ ^ o^en early consulted respecting it. Ho was now, it 

' PPears, desirous to -withdraw himsidf beyond the reach of 
PPre 8 sors“who, ns he probably snspeoted, and as we know', 
i henb on punisliing lus manful resistance to their 
^anny. jje was accompanied by his kinsman Oliver 
^TOiawolI- over rvliom ho possessed great influence, and in 
'aom he alone had discovered, under an exterior appear- 
of ooarseness and extravagance, those great and com- 
- “-nding talents avhicli were afterwards the admiration 
and the dread of Europe. 

“Jo cousins took thoir passage in a vessel which Jay 
the Thames, and which was bound for North America. 
J-noy -Were * actually, oil board, when on order of council 
^PPearod, by which the ship was prohibited from sailing, 
oe/en other ships, filled with emigrants, wore stopped at 
'no same time. v 

''-Hampden and Cromwell remained ; and wdth them rc- 
Wnined the Evil Genius of the House of Stuart. The tide 
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o£ public alfaii-s was oven now on tlio turn. The King 
had resolved to ciiimgo the ecclcsin-sticnl const it titioii of 
Scotland, and to introduce into the pul)lic worship of ihat 
kingdom ceremonies which the great body of tho Scots 
regarded ns popish. This absurd attempt produced, first 
discontents, then riots, and at length open rebellion. 
provisional government was established at Edinburgh, nnd 
its authority was obeyed throughout the kingdom. Tins 
government raised an armj', apjmintcd a general, and 
summoned an Assembly of the Kirk. The fainous i«* 
struraont called tho Covenant was put forth at this time, nnd 
was eagerly subscribed by tho people. 

The beginnings of this formidable in.surrcction were 
strangely neglected by tho lOng and his advisers. B'd 
towards the close of the year 1G38 the danger became pres- 
sing. An army was raised ; and early in tho following 
spring Charles marched northward at the head of a force 
sufficient, as it seemed, to reduce tho Covenanters to swli' 
mission. 

But Charles acted at this conjuncture as he acted at ovetj’ 
important conjuncturothroughout his life. After oppressing, 
threatening, and blustering, ho hesitated and failed. Ho was 
bold in the rrrong place, and timid in the wrong place. He 
would havo showm his uisdom by being afraid before tho 
liturgy was read in St. Giles’s church. Ho put off l)is fear 
till he had reached tho Scottish border with his troops. 
Then, after a feeble campaign, ho concluded a treaty with 
the insurgents, and withdrew bis army. But the terms of 
the pacification were not observed. Each party charged 
the other with foul play. The Scots refused to disarm. 
The King found great difliculty in re-assembling his forces. 
His late expedition had drained his treasurs’. The rovennes 
of the next year had been anticipated. At another time, he 
might have attempted to make up the deficiency by illegal 
expedients ; but such a course would clearly have been dan- 
gerous when part of tho island was in rebellion. It was neces- 
sary to call a Parliament. After eleven 3'cars of suffering, the 
voice of the nation rvas to be beard once more. 

In April, 1640, tho Parliament met ; and tlio ICiiig bad 
another chance of conciliating his people. The now House 
of Commons ivas, beyond all comparison, the least refrae- 
torj" House of Commons that hod been known for many 
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liavo never Ijcea «blo to understniul how, 
“ period of nifopovcmmcnt, tho tt!pnt*sont,ituc.>« 
should have Bhown so niodoratc and so loyal 
Clarendon speaks with admiration of their 
‘ The House. gcncraUy.’ saj’s he. ‘ was 
.|*ce«^gly disposed to please tho ICing. and to do him 
could never bo hoped,' ho observes 0150- 
; that more sober or dispassionate men woukl ever 
togethbr in that place, or fewer who brought ill pur- 

^f^'wfth.them.' 

‘Ti^thisrjpatliamcnt Hampden took his seat jis member 
J,?*- "®^hghamshire, and thenceforward, till tho day of 
!^^ “?bth, gave hiroscii up, with scarcely any intcrmi^ion, 
■to. public affairs. He took lodgings in Gray's Inn Lane, 
the house occupied by Py*®> "'ith whom ho lived in 
-imb% bf the closest intimacy. Ho was now decidedly 
jtae ^pst popular man in England. Tho Opposition looked 
ns their leader, and the servants of tho King treated 
:^*^^thniarkcd respect. ' . 

•.>'.0^tlc«' requested tho Parliament to vote an immediate 
,^PPiy» -and pledged his word that, if they w'ould gratify 
in this requeS, ho would afterwards give thorn time to 
iteprewiit Wr grievances to him. Tho griovancos under 
;^^hieh,:thb nation suffered ivoro so serious, and the royn 
;Word:had been so sharoofuffy violated, that the Commons 
:^“M:;hardly bo expected to comply with this request. 

"the first -week of tho session, the 
^oceedings against Hampden were laid on 
;9lfyer Stl John, and a committee reported that the case u as 
matteE-'of -wiovanco. The King sent a message to the 

^^“mons/ioffering, if they would vote him twelve suhsiAe^ 

^ ^vo tip: the prerogative of ship-money. Ma y y 
S^o^irheLad received five subsidies in eons.derarion of . 
fes, assent^ to the Petition of Right. By assentmg to that 
^tttioh;ho had given up tho 

>i,he Wer.p'ossessed it. How he Swas 

Wnae to his third Pafliament, aU England ^ 

^otstrahgethatthe Commonsshould bo somewhat^^^^^^ 

^^if*hyfrom’him,' over and over agam, their oi 

?,he Gonimbtis'.were ready to give a large supp y , J 
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were not disposed to give it in exchange for a prerogative 
of which tliey altogether denied the existence. If they 
acceded to the proposal of the King, the3' recognized the 
legality of the writs of ship-mono3*. 

Hampden, who was a greater master of parlianiontar3’ 
tactics than any man of his time, saw that this was the 
prevailing feeling, and availed himself of it with great 
dexterity’. He moved that the question should bo put. 

‘ \niethorthe House wouldconsent to the proposition made 
by the King, as contained in the message.' Hy’de interfered, 
and proposed that the question should be divided ; that 
the sense of the House should bo taken merely on the point 
whether there should be a supply or no supply ; and that the 
manner and the amount should be left for subsequent 
consideration. 

The majority of the House was for granting a supply, 
but against granting it in the manner proposed by the 
King. If the House had divided on Hampden’s question, 
the court woiddhave sustained a defeat ; if on Hyde's, the 
court would have gained an apparent victory. Some mem- 
bers called for H3'de’s motion, others for Hampden’s. In 
the midst of the uproar, the secretary of state, Sir Harry 
Vane, rose and stated that the supply would not be accepted 
unless it were voted according to the tenor of the message. 
Vane was supported by Herbert, the .Solicitor-General. 
Hy’de’s motion was therefore no further pressed, and the 
debate on the general question was adjourned till the next 
day. 

On the next da3' the King come down to the House of 
Lords, and dissolved the Parliament with an angry speech. 
His conduct on this occasion has never been defended by- any 
of his apologists. Clarendon condemns it severely. ‘ No 
. man,’ says he, ‘ could imagine what offence the Commons 
had given.’ The offence which they had given is plain. 
.They- had, indeed, behaved most temperately- and most re- 
spectfully-. But they had shown a disposition to redress 
wrongs and to vindicate the laws ; and this was enough 
to make them hateful to a king whom no law could’bind, 
and whose whole government was one system of wrong. 

-The nation received the intelligence of the dissolution 
with sorrow and indignation. The onl.v persons to whom 
this event gave pleasure were those few disconiing men who . 
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tJjat the mnliitiic'' of t)io fitnU* were Iwvnnd tlio 
reaeh of pf»Hi‘ ronu'die-'*. ffHvor St . John 'p joy was too srpot 
or coneffiln\f'nt. It Uphtod up hi‘< dark and niclaiiclioly 
oatnre*;, niul made him, for the flrpt time, indipcrcotly com- 
raimipative, Ife told Hyde (Imt t [tings must Ik; worse he- 
ore they could be better, and that tiie dissolved Farliii- 
tiient wouhl never have dotte nil that was necessary. Kl. 
eoun, wetliink, Avns in t lie right. Xogood could t lien have 
done by any I’arliaincnl Avhich did not f\diy understand 
hat no confidence could t-.afe!y be placed in the King, and 
hat, Avliilu ho enjoyed more than the shadow of power, tiio 
hation Avould never onjov more than tlio .shadow of 
liberty. 

As fioon n.s Cliarles had dismissed the Parlininont, ho 
threw Several mcinhers of the llonsct of Commons into 
prison, fthiji-money was exacted more rigoroii.«l3' than 
®'cr ; and the Mayor and SherifTB of London were prcsc- 
ciitcd htiforo the Slar Chamber for slackness in levying it. 
''entwortli, it is .said, observed with clmvnctcristic inso- 
iciice and cruelty, that things would ncA'or go right till tlio 
■oluermen were liangcd. Largo fiums were raised by force 
®h those counties in which the troops wore quartered. All 
the Avrotched shifts of a beggared exchequer were tried, 
b'orced loans Avorc raised. Great quantities of goods Avoro 
loiiglit on long credit and sold for ready money. A sohcino 
jor debasing the currency Avns under con.sideration. At 
length, in Angu.st, the King again mai-clicd nortliAA-nm. 

Wac Scots advanced into linglnnd to meet him. ft is by 
ho means improbahlo that this bold step was taken by the 
advice of Hampden, and of those Avith Avhom ho acted ; and 
this has been made matter of grcAm accusation ngains 
the English Opposition. It is said that to call in the aid 
of foreigners in a domestic quarrel is the Avorst of treasons, 
and tliat the Puritan leaders, by taking tins course, shoAved 
that they were regardless of the honour and 
the nation, and anxious only for tlie succe.BS of their own 
faction. We are utterly unable to sec an/ ^‘stmction bc- 
twcon. the case of the Scotch inA'asion m 1040, and the case 
of the Dutch invasion in 1GS8 ; or rather, wo see distmctiOTS 
J^hich are to the advantage of Hampden and liisfiionds. We 
believe Charles to have been a Avorso and more dangerous 
hnig than his son. The Putoh wore strangers to us, the. 
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Soots a kindred people, speaking the same language, sub- 
jects of the same prince, not aliens in the eye of the laA^ 
If, indeed, it had been possible that a Scotch army or a Dutch 
army could have enslaved England, those who persuaded 
Leslie to cross the Tweed, and those who signed the invitation 
to the Prince of Orange, would have been traitors to their 
country. But such a result was out of the question. All that 
cither a Scotch or a Dutch invasion could do was to give the 
public feeling of England an opportunity to show itself. 
Both expeditions would have ended in complete and 
ludicrous discomfiture, had Charles and James been sup- 
ported by their soldiers and their people. In neither case, 
therefore, was the independence of England endangered ; 
in both cases her liberties were preserved. 

The second campaign of Charles against the Scots was 
short and ignominious. His soldiers, as soon as they saw the 
encmj’', ran away as English soldiers have never run either^ 
before or since. It can scarcely be doubted that their 
flight was the effect, not of cowardice, but of disaffection. 
The four northern counties of England were occupied by the 
Scotch army, and the King retired to Y ork. 

The game of tyranny was now up. Charles had risked 
and lost his last stake. It is not easy to retrace the morti- 
fications and humiliations which the tyrant now had to en- 
dure, without a feeling of vindictive pleasure. His army 
was mutinous ; his treasury was empty ; his people cla- 
moured for a Parliament ; addresses and petitions against 
the government were presented. Strafford was for shoot- 
ing the petitioners by martial law ; but the King could 
not trust the soldiers. A great council of Peers was called 
at York ; but the King could not trust even the Peers. He 
struggled, evaded, hesitated, tried every shift, rather than 
again face the representatives of his injured people. At 
length no shift was left. He made a truce with the Scots, 
and summoned a Parliament. 

The leaders of the popular party had, after the late dis- 
solution, remained in London for the purpose of organizing 
a scheme of opposition to the court. They now exerted 
themselves to the utmost. . Hampden, in particular, rode 
from county to county, exhorting the electors to give 
their votes to men worthy of their confidence. The great 
majority of the returns was on the side of the Opposition. 
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Hamp<k'n wn*! Jiinipftf ciio^en member both for Wendover 
«nd liurkingJiftrnshire. He mndr his election to serve for the 
county. 

On the third of November. IfrtO, n dny (o be long reinem- 
met thut great rnrliament, destined to every ex- 
treme of fortune, to empire nnd to servitude, to glory, and 
to contempt ; at one time the .sovereign of its sovereign, 
another time the jervant of its serrmnfs. From the first 
^f‘y of meeting the attendance was great ; and the n.s]wct 
of tho members was Ihntof men not disposed to do the work 
negligently. Tho dis.solntion of the late Parliament had 
convinced most of them that half measure.^ would no 
longer mifficc. Clarendon tell us, that ' the samo men who, 
six months before, were observed to bo of very moderate 
t«n5i>ers, ntul to vish tlint gentle remedies might be npphea, 
tnlkcd now in another dialect both of kings and persons ; and 
f^id that they must now bo of another temper than llicy 
n-ere tho last rnrliament.' The debt of vengeance was 
swollen by all tho usury wluch lind been accumnlaimg 
during many a’cars ; nnd payment was made to the f"* • 
Tliis memorable crisi-s onlled fortli parliamentary abilities 
finch as England had never beforo seen. Among tho most 
disfingukhed members of tho House of Cominons wore 
f'alidand Hydo Digbv, young Harry A nne, Oliver bt. 
John, HoII?^4tLnicI Fion BnV"'" 

exercised a paramount influence over the ^ 

the country, Pym and Hampden ; and, by i , , . 

consent of friends and enemies, tiio first place belonged to 

^fl^mpden. 11 

On occasions which required set speeches P 5 m ^ 

took tho lead.' Hampden very seldom rose tdl lo^ ‘ 
debate. His speaking was of that kind 
ngo, been held in tho highest cstunation y . 

®ent 8 , ready, weighty, perspiciions, condensed. H p 
ception of tL feelings of the House iras 
per unalterably placid, his manner ‘ 

gentlemanlike ‘Even with those,' Ind 

■Were able to preserve themselves frooi u which 

who discerned those opinions to bo fixe 1 , ^ 

they could not comply, ho always the character of 

mgenious and conscientious ‘He 

business were as remarkahle as his talents 
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was,’ saj's Clarendon, ‘ of an industrj' and vigilance not 
be tked out or wearied by tbo most laborious, and of pin s 
not to bo imposed upon b}’’ the most subtle and sharp. 
Yet it was rather to his moral than to liis intcllectna 
qualities that ho was indebted for the vast influence wine \ 
he possessed. ‘ When this Parliament began,’ — wo agani 
quote Clarendon, — ‘ the eyes of all men were fixed upon Inni 
as their patrica pater, and the pilot that must steer tho 
vessel through the tempests and rocks which threatened iL 
And I am persuaded his power and interest at that time wen- 
greater to do good or hurt than any man’s in the kingdom, 
or than any man of his i-ankhath had m any time ; for his 
reputation of honesty was universal, and his affections 
seemed so publicly guided, that no corrupt or private ends 
could bias them. . . . He was indeed a very wise man, aiiu 
of great parts, and possessed ivith the most amiable spwit 
of popularit}', and the most absolute faculties to govern 
the people, of any man I ever knew.’ 

It is sufficient to recapitulate shortly the acts of tliO' 
Long Parliament during its first session. Strafford and 
Laud were impeached and imprisoned, Strafford was 
afterwards attainted by Bill, and executed. Lord Keeper 
Finch fled to Holland, Secretary Windebank to Franco. 
All those whom the King had, during the last twelve 5’cam, 
employed for the oppression of his people, from the servile 
judges who had pronounced in favour of the crown against 
Hampden, down to the sheriffs who had distramod for ship- 
money, and the custom-liouse officers who had levied ton- 
nage and poundage, were summoned to answer for, their 
conduct. The Star Chamber, the High Commission Court, 
the Council of York, were abolished. Those unfortunate 
victims of Laud who, after undergoing ignominious ex- 
posure and cruel manglings, had been sent to languish in 
distant prisons, were set at liberty, and conducted through 
London in triumphant procession. The ICing was com- 
pelled to give the judges patents for life or dui-ing good 
behaviour. He was deprived of those oppressive powers 
which were the last relics of the old feudal tenm-es. The 
Forest Comts and the Stannary Courts wore reformed. It 
was provided that the Parliament then sitting should not 
be prorogued or dissolved without its own consent, and that 
a Parliament should bo held at least once every three years. 
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Jrany oi nK'-'v^urM Iv^>n! flnn-iKlon nlli»w.« (u have 

twu Milnlnrv ; and f<‘W pcr-ons mil, iii our tiim-^, 
deny tlm!. in tl)o Inn.-; jui-vd during ilii*! tlio kooi! 

greatly jirejKindonitt'^l over tlie I'vil. 'J lio {diolition tif t liO'e 
tUrtt* li!il<?{id roiijt!', th" XortlH'iii ('ounril, tlic ^'ta^ 
Chand){'r, and tho Uinli ('ommi’-don, would aloiioeutdlo llio 
Loiig rarliatncnt to tho In'-tiinr gratiliido of Kiigli'-hincn. 

'Ilio procoeding a<;uin'''t Kt ration! undoubtedlj’ 
hard to jK>op!« living in our dnya. H would probably have 
Eccuied niercifid find jnodvrato to jivoiilo living in the mx- 
f«nth century. H in curious to coinparo tho trial of 
Charlfx^'B nnni.stcr with tho trial, if it ran bo .so called, of 

Id ward 


‘■--sum cemury. it la curious lo comiswu 
Charloo’s ndnirtor with tho trial, if it ran bo .so called 
I^rd Kevunour of Sutlelov, in tho blc.s.sod reign of hciw 
tuo Sixth. None of the great rofonnera of our CliurcU 
doubted tiu! propriety of jmssing an not- of I’nrliamcnt for 
cutting ofl Uinl Sovinour'H head without a legal con vict ion. 
The pious Crannior voted for that act ; tho )nous Latnner 
preached for it ; the pious Edward returned tlianlrs for it ; 
«nd all tlic pious Lords of fho council together sorted 
tlieir victim to what they were pleased facetiously to call 
tile quiet and patient suffering of justice. 
ilut it is not nccc.ssary to defend the P^ccudmgs ^ • 

Strafford by any such comparison. They ’ 

*u our opinion, by flint which nlono jii.stilic.s cupd> P ■_ 
ment or any punishment, by that which 

tho public danger. I'hat there is a certain “ 

P»Wic danger whidi will justify « Jegif ^^.uro m 
u man to death hj’ retrospective law, few p ] . 

PO'=o, will deny. Few people, for example, will j 

French Convention was perfectly " I”' “tpf 

®obe.spiorrc,-St. Just, and Coutbon under ^ " 

law, ^thout a trial. This proceeding differed f 

feeding against Strafford only m Ijomg ivns 

aud violent.' Strafford was fully I>?ard Kobcspmrr^ 

uofc suffered to defend himsclb Jy an act of 

case of Strafford, a danger sufficient t ]i ^ 
attainder ? Wo believe that there was. ^ against 
the contest in which tho Parliament yas eng „ 

King w'as a contest for the aeoun y makes 

at the liberty of our persons, for oi f believe 

to differ from the subjects of Don ^ gaf • ° 

that tho cause of tho Commons was such as ]ustiliea tn 

*1- hist. e. 
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in resisting the King, in raising nn army, in sending thou- 
sands of bravo men to kill and to bo killed. An act of 
attainder is surely no more a departure from tho ordinaiy 
course of law than a civil war. An act of attainder pro- 
duces much less suffering than a civil war. We are, there- 
fore, unable to discover on what principle it can bo main- 
tained that a cause which jiistifics a civil war will not 
justify an act of attainder. 

Many specious arguments have been urged against 
the retrospective law by -which Strafford was condemned 
to death. But all these arguments proceed on tho sup- 
position that tho crisis was an ordinary crisis. Tho at- 
tainder was, in truth, a revolutionary measure. It "was 
part of a system of resistance which oppression had ren- 
dered necessary. It is as unjust to judge of tho conduct 
pursued by tho Long Parliament towards Strafford on 
ordinary principles, as it would have been to indict Fair-fax 
for murder because he cut down a cornet at Nasoby. From 
the day on -n-hich tho Houses met, there was a war. waged 
by them against tho King, a war for all that they hold dear, 
a war carried on at first by means of parliamentary forms, 
at last by physical force ; and, as in the second stage of 
that war, so in the first, they were entitled to do many 
things which, in quiet times, would have been culpable. 

We must not omit to mention that those who were 
afterwards the most distinguished ornaments of the King’s 
party supported the biU of attainder. It is almost certain 
that Hyde voted for it. It is quite certain that Falkland 
both voted and spoke for it. Tho opinion of Hampden, 
as far as it can be collected from a very obscure note of one 
of his speeches, seems to have been that the proceeding by 
BiU was imnecessary, and that it would be a better course 
to obtain judgement on the impeachment. 

During this year the court opened a negotiation with the 
leaders of the Opposition. The Earl of Bedford was invited 
to form an administration on popular principles. St. John 
was made solicitor-general. Hollis was to have been secre- 
tary of state, and Pym chanceUor of the excheqijer. The 
post of tutor to the Prince of Wales was designed for Hamp- 
den. The death of the Earl of Bedford prevented tHs 
arrangement from being carried into eSect ; and it may 
be doubted whether, even if that nobleman’s life had been 
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|>‘0!on^(’.{l^^ 0!)arlf«ir wonltj over hnvo coii'-enfcri fo Mirroiind 
fcar^^' * coiiiiM-liorR whom hc> roiild not hut huto and 

l^rd Clarendon tidmit*; tlml tlio conduct of Hnmpdcn 
untig fhi't year was mild and t'-inf)crate, that ho Fccincd 
I'sjK^d rather to Mjothe than to excite tlin public mind, 
uU tiuit, when violent and unrcaFonablo motions were made 
i?,. he penerally left tho IIoum' before the 

I'lSion, lost he should Foctn to give countcnaiico to their 
cxfmvagauco. His temper was jm>dcratc. Ho stoccrcl}' 
ovc-d peace. Ho felt nUo great fear lest too precipitate 
movement should jiroduco n reaction. Tho events which 
place early in tho next session clearly show'cd that 
«ns fear was not nnfonndcd. 

during tho autumn tho I’arliamont adjourned for n few 
»eeks. Before the recaps, Hampden was despatched to 
cotland by the Hou.se of Commons, nominally ns a com- 
missioner, to obtain S'cciirity for a debt which tho Scots 
latl contracted during the late invasion ; but in truth that 
'■c might keep watch over tho ICing, who had now repaired 
w lsdinburgh, for tho ]nirpo.so 'of finally adjusting tho 
points of difTcrenco which remained between him and his 
^prthem subjects. It wn.s the business of Hampden to 
issuado the Covenanters from making their peace with 
the court, at tho o.xponso of the popular party in England. 

'Vhilo tho King was in Scotland, tho Irish _ rebellion 
uroko out. The suddenness and xnolcnco of this terrible 
P^tosion excited a strange susjiicion in tho public mind, 
iuo Queen was a professed Papist. Tho King and tho 
Archbishop of Canterbury bad not indeed been reconciled 
™ the See of Homo ; but they had, whilo acting towards 
the Puritan party with tho utmost rigour, and speaking of 
‘'uat party with tho utmost contempt, showm great tonder- 
uuss and respect towards tho Catholic religion and its pro- 
mssors. In spite of tho wishes of successive Parliaments, 
the Protestant separatists had been cruelly persecuted. 
And at tho same time, in spite of the -wishes of th^o very 
t ^rliamonts, laws which were in force agamst the Papists, 

which, unjustifiable as they were, suited the temper 
m that ago, had not been carried into execution. Iho 
Protestant nonconformists had not yet learned toleration 
rn the school of suffering. They reprobated the partial 
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lenity which the government showed towards idolaters, 
and, with some show of reason, ascribed to bad motives 
conduct which, in such a Idng as Charles, and such a prelate 
as Laud, could not possibly be ascribed to humanity or to 
liberality of sentiment. The violent Arminianism of the 
Archbishop, his childish attachment to ceremonies, his 
sviperstitious veneration for altars, vestments, and painted 
windows, his bigoted zeal for the constitution and the 
privileges of his order, his known opinions respecting the 
celibacy of the clergy, had excited great disgust throughout 
that large party which was everj' day becoming more and 
more hostile to Rome, and more and more inclined to the 
doctrines and the discipline of Geneva. It was believed 
by many' that the Irish rebellion had been secretly’ en- 
couraged by the court ; and, when the Parliament met 
again in November, after a short recess, the Puritans were 
more intractable than ever. 

But that which Hampden had feared had come to pass. 
A reaction had taken place. A large body of moderate 
and well-meaning men, who had heartily concurred in the 
strong measures adopted before the recess, wore inclined 
to pause. Their opmion was that, during many years, the 
country had been grievously misgoverned, and that a great 
■ reform had been necessary ; but that a great reform had 
been made, that the grievances of the nation had been fully 
redressed, that sufficient vengeance had been exacted for 
the past, that suflacient security had been provided for the 
future, and that it would, therefore, be both ungrateful 
and unwise to make any further attacks on the royal 
prerogative. In support of this opinion many plausible 
arguments have been used. But to all these arguments 
there is one short answ'er. The King could not be trusted. 

At the head of those who may be called the Constitutional 
Royalists were Palkland, Hyde, and Culpeper. AU these 
eminent men had, during the former year, been in very’ 
decided opposition to the court. In some of those very’ 
proceedings with which their admirers reproach Hampden, 
they had taken a more decided part than Hampden. They 
had all been concerned in the impeacbment of Strafford. 
They had all, there is reason to believe, voted for the 
Bill of Attainder. Certainly none of them voted against 
it. They had all agreed to the act which made the consent 
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'’f thc' tort di'-'^rtiiiiirtii or proroi’ntion. 
Uydo hftd :iTO<»ng t hi« m<Hl nrt ivo of 1 bo's!' i' iio nt taolu'' 

tbt‘ (Vrtuieil of York. Frtikimid hn.l vi>U-ti for IIk- oxcin'su'o 
rtf tho lii'hops from the I’pjHT Hoiifo. JIk'.V ”0'' 

indinixl to hnft in tlio path of n-forjn, pi-r5u»j)< to n-traco a 

f«w of thfiir rtena, . 

A (iiroct ootUnion s-oon took place lx't\yccJ> f lie " o L 

into’svJuch the iloiiHS of Cojniiioni, lately at n 1 , , 
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George tlio Third against the coalition in 1784. A similar 
reaction vras beginiung to take place during the second year 
of the Long Parliament. Some members of the Oppositioii 
‘ had resumed,’ saj'S Clarendon, ‘ their old resolution of 
leaving the Idngdom.’ Oliver Cromwell openly declared 
that ho and many others would have emigrated if they had 
been left in a minority on the question of the Ecmonstrance. 

Charles had now a last chance of regaining the affection 
of liis people. If ho could have resoh'-cd to give his confi- 
dence to the leaders of the moderate party in the House of 
Comirions, and to regulate his proceedings by their advice, 
he might have been, not, indeed, as ho had been, a despot, 
but the powerful and respected Idng of a free people. The 
nation might have enjoyed liberty and repose under a 
govermnent with FaUdand at its head, checked by a con- 
stitutional Opposition rmder the conduct of Hampden. 
It was not necessarj% that, in order to accomplish this happy 
end, the King should sacrifice any part of his lawful pre- 
rogative, or submit to any conditions inconsistent with his 
dignity. It was necessary only that ho should abstain from 
treachery, from violence, from gross breaches of the law. 
This was all that the nation was then disposed to require 
of him. And oven this was too much. 

For a short time ho seemed inclined to take a wise 
and temperate course. Ho resolved to make Falkland 
secretary of state, and Culpeper chancellor of the exchequer. 
He declared his intention of conferring in a short time some 
important office on Hyde. Ho assured these three persons 
that ho would do nothing relating to the House of Commons 
without their joint advice, and that he would communicate 
all his designs to them in the most unreserved manner. 
This resolution, had he adhered to it, would have averted 
many years of blood and mourning. But ‘in very few 
days,’ says Clarendon, ‘ he did fatally swerve from it.’ • 

On the third of January, 1642, without giving the 
slightest hint of his intention to those advisers whom he 
had solemnly promised to consult, he sent down the 
attorney-general to impeach Lord Kimbolton, Hampden, 
Pym, Hollis, and two other members of the House of Com- 
mons, at the bar of the Lords, on a charge of High Treason. 
It is difHoult to find in the whole history of England such 
an instance of tyranny, perfidt-, and follj’-. The most 
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door of the House of Commons. Ho knocked, entered, 
darted a look towards the place which Pym usually occu- 
pied, and, seeing it empty, walked up to the table. The 
Speaker fell on his knee. The members rose and un- 
covered their heads in profound silence, and the Kog took 
his seat in the chair. He looked round the House. But 
the five members were nowhere to be seen. Ho interrogated 
the Speaker. The Speaker ansrvered, that lie was merely 
the organ of the House, and had neither eyes to see, nor 
tongue to speak, but according to their direction. Tlie - 
King muttered a few feeble sentences about his respect for 
the laws of the realm, and the prhdlcges of Parliament, and 
retired. As he passed along the benches, several resolute 
voices called out audibly ‘ Privilege ! ' He returned to 
Wliitehall with liis company of bravoes, who, M'hile ho was 
in the House, had been impatiently waiting in the lobby 
for the word, cocking their pistols, and crying ‘Fall on. 
That night he put forth a proclamation, directing that the 
ports should be stopped, and that no person should, at his 
peril, venture to harbour the accused members. ' 

Hampden and his friends had taken refuge in Coleman 
Street. The city of London was indeed the fastness of 
public liberty, and was, in those times, a place of at least 
as much importance as Paris during the Fi-ench Eevolution. 
The city, properly so called, now consists in a great measure 
of immense warehouses and counting-houses, which are fre- 
quented by traders and their clerks during the day, and 
left in almost total solitude during the night. It was then 
closely inliabited by three hundred thousand persons, to 
whom it was not merely a place of business, but a place of 
constant residence. Tins great capital had as complete 
a civil and military organization as-if it had been an inde- 
pendent republic. Each citizen had his company ; and 
the companies, which now seem to exist only for the sake 
of epicures find of antiquaries, were then formidable brother- 
hoods, the members of which were almost as closely bound 
together as the members of a Highland clan. How strong 
these artificial ties were, the numerous and valuable- 
legacies anciently bequeathed by citizens to their corpora- 
tions abundantly prove. The municipal oifices were filled 
by the most opulent and respectable merchants of the 
kingdom. The pomp of the magistracy of the capital 
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respectable citizens, dulj' relieved twice a day, was posted 
at their doors. The sheriffs were charged to watch over the 
safety of the accused members, and to escort them to and 
from the committee with every mark of honour. 

A violent and sudden revulsion of feeling, both in the 
House and out of it, was the effect of the late proceedings 
of the King. The Opposition regained in a few hours all 
the ascendancy which it had lost. The constitutional 
royalists were filled with shame and sorrow. They saw 
that they had been cruelly deceived by Charles. They saw 
that they were, unjustly, but not unreasonably, suspected 
b5' the nation. Clarendon distinctly says that they per- 
fectly detested the counsels b3’^ wliich the ICing had been 
guided, and wore so much displeased and dejected at the 
unfair manner in which ho had treated them that they were 
inclined to rethe from his serwe. During the debates on 
the breach of privilege, thej' preserved a melancholy silence. 
To this day, the advocates of Charles take care to say as 
little as they can about his visit to the House of Commons, 
and, when they cannot avoid mention of it, attribute to 
infatuation an act which, on any other supposition, they 
must admit to have been a frightful crime. 

The Commons, in a few days, openly defied tho King, 
and ordered tho accused members to attend in their places 
at Westminster and to resume their parliamentaTj' duties. 
The citizens resolved to bring back the champions of liberty 
in triumph before the uindows of Whitehall. Vast pre- 
parations were made both by land and water for this 
great festival. 

The King had remained in his palace, humbled, dismayed, 
and bewildered, ‘ feeling,’ saj-s Clarendon, ' tho trouble 
and agonj- wliich usually attend generous and magnani- 
mous minds upon their having committed errors ; ’ feeling, 
we should say, the despicable repentance which attends tho 
man who, having attempted to commit a crime, finds that 
he has only committed a foUy. The populace hooted and 
shouted all day before the gates of the royal residence. 
The tjrant could not bear to see the triumph of those whom 
he had destined to the gallows and the quartering-block. 
On the day preceding that which was fixed for their return, 
ho fled, with a few attendants, from that palace wliich he was 
never to see again till he was led through it to the scaffoldi 
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The attack which the King had made on the five members 
was not merely irregular in manner. Even if the charges 
had been preferred legally, if the Grand Jury of Jliddlese.v 
had found a true bill, if the accused persons had been 
arrested under a proper warrant, and at a proper time and 
place, there would still have been in the proceeding enough 
of perfidy and injustice to vindicate the strongest measures 
which the Opposition could take. To impeach Pym and 
Hampden was to impeach the House of Commons. -It was 
notoriously on account of what they had done ns members 
of that House that they were selected as objects of ven- 
geance ; and in what they had done as members of that 
House the majority had concurred. Most of the charges 
brought against them were common between them and the 
Parliament. They were accused, indeed, and it may be 
with reason, of encouraging the Scotch armj’^ to invade 
England. In doing this, they had committed what was, 
in strictness of law, a high offence, the same offence which 
Devonshire and Shrewsbury committed in 1688. But the , 
King had promised pardon and oblivion to those who had 
been the principals in the Scotch insurrection. Did it then 
consist virith his honour to punish the accessaries 1 Ho had 
bestowed marlrs of his favour on the leading Covenanters. 
He had given the great seal of Scotland to one chief of the 
rebels, a marquisate to another, an earldom to Leslie, 
who had brought the Presbyterian army across the Tweed. 
On what principle was Hampden to be attainted for advising 
what Leslie was ennobled for doing ? In a court of law, of 
course, no Englishman could plead an amnesty, granted to 
the Scots. But, though not an iUogal, it was surely an in- 
consistent and a most unldngly course, after pardoning and 
promoting the heads of the rebellion in one kingdom, to 
hang, draw, and quarter their accomplices in another. 

The proceedings of the King against the five members, 
or rather against that Parliament which had concurred 
in almost all the acts of the five members, was the cause of 
the civil war. It was plain that either Charles or the House 
of Commons must be stripped of aU real power in the state. 
The best course wliich the Commons could have taken 
would perhaps have been to depose the King, as their 
ancestors had deposed Edward the Second and Richard the 
Second, and as their children afterwards deposed James. 
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in -winch he billeted his Boldiers on the people. The " ish 
nearest the heart of Strafford -ivns, as his lettci's provei 
that the revenue might ho brought into such n state ns Avouhl 
enable the King to keep a standing inilitniy estahlishracnt. 
In IG40 Charles had supported an anny in the northern 
counties bj’ la-wloss exactions. In 1G41 he had engaged in 
an intrigue, the ohicct of -wliich wa.s to bring that arnij' to 
London for the purpose of oreraweing the Pai'liament. 
His late conduct had proved that, if he were suffered 
to retain even a small body-guard of his own creature.s 
near his irerson, the Commons would be in danger of out- 
rage, perhaps of massacre. The Houses were still deliber- 
ating nndor the protection of the militia of Iiondon. Could 
the command of the whole armed force of the realm have 
been, under those circumstances, safely confided to the 
Iving ? Would it not have been frcn 23 ’ in the Parliament 
to raise and pay an armj" of fifteen or twenty' thousand men 
for the Irish war, and to give to Clinrlcs the absolute 
control of this army, and the power of selecting, pro- 
moting, and dismissing officers at his pleasure 1 Was it not 
probable that this army might become, what it is the 
nature of armies to become, what so manj- armies formed 
under much more favourable circumstances have become, 
wbat the army of the Roman republic became, what the 
army of the French republic became, an instrument of 
despotism ? Was it not probable that the soldiers might 
forget that they were also citizens, and might be ready to 
serve their general against their country ? Was it not 
certain, that, on the very first day on which Charles could 
venture to revoke his concessions, and to imnish his op- 
ponents, be would establish an arbitrary government, and 
exact a bloody revenge 1 

Our o-wn times furnish a parallel case. Suppose that a 
revolution should take place in Spain, that the Constitu- 
tion of Cadiz should be re-established, that the Cortes should 
meet again, that the Spanish Prynnes and Burtons, who 
are now wandering in rags round Leicester Square, should 
be - restored to their coimtry. Ferdinand the Seventh 
would, in that case, of course repeat all the oaths and 
promises which he made in 1820, and broke in 1823. But 
would it not be madness in the Cortes, even if they were 
to leave him the name of king, to leave him more than the 
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the cause. He subscribed two thousand pounds to the 
public service. Ho took a colonel’s commission in the 
army, and went into Buckinghamshire to raise a regiment 
of in^antrJ^ His neighbours eagerl}’- enlisted under his 
command. His men were known by their green uniform, 
and by theh standard, which bore on one side the watch- 
word of the Parliament, ‘ God with us,’ and on the other 
the device of Hampden, ‘ Vestigia nulla retrorsuiii.’ This 
motto well described the lino of conduct wliicli he pursued. 
No member of Ins partj' had been so temperate, while 
there remamed a hope that legal and peaceable measm-es 
might save the comitry. No member of his party showed 
so much energj'' and vigoim when it became necessary to 
appeal to arms. He made himself thorouglily master of 
his militarj' duty, and ‘ performed it,’ to use the words of 
Clarendon, * upon all occasions most punctually.’ The 
regiment which he had raised and trained was considered 
as one of the best in the service of the Parliament. He 
exposed his person in every action, with an intrepidity 
which made him conspicuous even among thousands of 
brave men. ' He was,’ says Clarendon, ‘ of a personal 
courage equal to his best parts ; so that he was an enemy 
not to be wished wherever he might liave been made a 
friend, and as much to bo apprehended where he was so, 
as any man could deserve to be.’ Though his military 
career was short, and his military situation subordinate, 
he fully proved that he possessed the talents of a great 
general, as well as those of a great statesman. 

We shall not attempt to give a history of the war. Lord 
Nugent’s account of the military operations is very''ani- 
mated and striking. Our abstract would be dull, and prob- 
ably unintelligible. There was, hi fact, for some time no 
great and cormected system of oiierations on either side. 
The war of the two parties was like the war of Arimanes 
and Ororaasdes, neither of whom, according to the Eastern 
theologians, has any exclusive domain, who are equally 
omnipresent, who equally pervade all space, who carry on 
their eternal strife within every particle of matter. There 
was a petty war in almost every county. A town fim- 
nished troops to the Parliament while the manor-house of 
the ncighbourmg peer was garrisoned for the King. The 
combatants wore rarel}’ disposed to march far from their 
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ovm homiK^, It tvrt> r*’“»‘rv<'il for Fnirfas no'f ^ *^*”'"1!!,!^ 
this cir'dthory w^rfisto, Jn- {niK- 

whclmiuft force nu-cei-j'ivt'iy ^ 

inpnfs of tjjfv rtjv'.'i! mrty. , , who 

ff is a rx‘»)!irlcnb)i' eirvum-tanei' that 
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fmh vtHhr Voro in tho N,-lherJini'ls aiul 
-‘^(iolphuH in tiennuny. di“phiy(-<i far h'-s V 
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-nd who never raw ever, a rkirmish t.H the tXs- 

ont. An mileariK-ri jrarson nn^dit heiu f , .,i nlv^lc^v. 
Iff that tiro nrililnry art is rro very 
fhatits i)rineii,)(«r arc Ihf jirineiplcsof h’f' f , ,„rt will do 
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life to make a gencrnl than all 1 ho g himself 

■fhis, however, i« ermtain, that iimu Leslie, 

e Ircltcr oilicer than K.sse.v, a“d ,,robablv in 
The military errors of was honestly, 

fgroc produced by political t”'»di y . Parliament ; 

hot not wanulv, attached to the cause of the 
fd next to a great defeat ho ami decisive 

Hampden, on the other liund, rv«s ff ^cdon has well 
measures. When ho drew Iho Bwon . ^ shown that ho 
f d, ho threw away the peabbard- value 

hnew bettor than any public man ■ that the 


istratod c.arne.stly n irn • ' , rnoicUty of his inovc- 
ed separately, iho h'^hhwss sluggishne.ss of 

pre.sentcd a striking con 
is superior. boundless indncnco. 

In the Parliament ho Pf _ o£ 1642 have bccri 
fis omployinont.s towards tho though intonded 

escribed by Denham in hidicst eulogy- Hamp- 

5 be sarcastic, convey in trnth punctually passing and 
on is de.scribcd in this saif 1 at Windsor aid 
^passing between the £„*„Rtor as overawoing the 

lie House of Commons at ^ os p„viiament which knew 
oneral, and as giving law to to organized that 

0 other law. It was at tins time 
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celebrated association of counties, to which his party was 
principally indebted for its \dctory over the King. 

In the early part of 1043, the shires lying in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, which were devoted to the eausc of 
the Parliament, were incessantly annoyed by Rupert and 
liis cavalry. Essex had extended his lines so far that al- 
most every point was vulnerable. The young prhico who, 
though not a great general, was an active and ‘enterprismg 
partisan, frequently surprised posts, burned villages, swept 
away eattle, and was again at Oxford before a force suffi- 
cient to encounter him could be assembled. 

The languid proceedings of Essex were loudly con- 
demned by the troops. AJl the ardent and daring siiirits 
in the parliamentary party were eager to have Hampden 
at their head. Had Ids life been prolonged, there is every 
reason to believe that the supremo command would have 
been intrusted to him. But it was decreed that, at this 
conjuncture, England should lose the only man who united 
perfect disinterestedness to eminent talents, the only inan 
who, being capable of gaining the victory for her, was in- 
capable of abusing that victory when gained. 

In the evening of the seventeenth of June, Rupert darted 
out of Oxford with Ids cavahy on a predatory expedition. 
At three in the morning of the following day, he attacked 
and dispersed a few parliamentary soldiers who lay at 
Postcombe. He then flew to Chinnor, biuiied the village, 
IdUed or took all the troops who were quartered there, 
and prepared to huny back with his booty and Ids prisoners 
to Oxford. 

Hampden had, on the preceding day, strongly repre- 
sented to Essex the danger to which tins part of the line 
was exposed. As soon as he received intelh'gence of Ru- 
pert’s incursion, he sent off a horseman -with a message to 
the General. The cavaliers, he said, could retiun only by 
Chiselhampton Bridge. A force ought to be instantly de- 
spatched in that direction for the piupose of intercepting 
them. In the meantime, he resolved to set out with all 
the cavalry that he could muster, for the purpose of im- 
peding the march of the enemy till Essex could take 
measures for cutting off their retreat. A considerable body 
of horse and dragoons volunteered to follow him. Ho 
was not their commander. ' He did not even belong to 
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jwrvice. But ‘ho %vas.* myn Lottl 
'^olwjavaiiSl ib rjono hut the General himself in the 

“PPJicatJon of nil men.* On tho field of 
an n-ith Ilujiert. A fierce .sfa'nnish 
charge, Hampden was struck in tho 
i'-feiis wiifcb hroke the hone, and lodged 

tPoopg o£ the Parlbracnt lost heart and 
' ‘ia^ouerf ’t - ftftor pursuing them for a short time, 

'l^olflftfcd'to l>ridgo, and made his retreat un- 

head drooping, and his hands leaning 
tnovxxl fccbl^' out of tho battle. Tho 
.^&df»yin» 1 ' ^ inliabitcd by liis fathor-in-Inw, 

’’^h* 2 ab«« '*'“«ch in ]jia j’outh lio Imd carried homo his brido 
i fiigbt. There still remains an affecting 

'* hoDsA « looked for a moment towartls f hat beloved 

c‘’ CtieniirJ oti effort to go thitlior to die. But tho 

t direction. He turned liis liorso towards 

*■ ®iii»en ’ 1’® arrived almost fainting with agony. Tho 

“^sed liis wounds. But there was no hope. 
Sjfg Wflioh ho suffered was most oxoruoiating. But 
ndmirablo firmness and resignation. 
'rsevernK ^1® country'. BTo wrote from Ins bed 

®ent*^*t ^ London concerning public affairs, and 

‘"'Uim r prcs.sing message to tho head-quarters, reconi- 
^ fhat tho dispersed forces should bo concentrated. 

' Dft'wfiui.. pubUo duties wore performed, ho calmly pro- 
hunself to die. Ho was attended by a clergyman of 
'“'bf • of England, with whom bo bad lived in habits 

^timacy, and by llic chaplain of the Buckinghamshire 
l>r. Spurton, whom Baxter describes ns a 
excellent divine. 

time before Hampden's death the sacrament was 
f^“«8fcered to him. Ho declared that, though he disliked 
govermnont of tho Church of England, ho yet ap;eed 
TT* - ohuroh as to all essential jnatters ‘of aocfcwno, 
'^s.mtbUect. remained unclouded. When all was nearly 
®^>'heday anurmuring faint prayers for himself, and for 
?,Of«se in tvhioh he died. ‘ Lord Jesus,’ he oxclaraed, 

^ Me mpihent pf tho last agony, ‘ receive my soul. O Lord, 

Mvojmycoimtry., 0 Lord, bo merciful to . In that 

?Mken ejaculation passed away his noble and fearless spint. 
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Ho was buried in the parish church of Hampden. His 
soldiers, bareheaded, uith reversed arms and muffled 
drums and colours, escorted his bodj' to the grave, singing, 
as they marched, that lofty and melancholy psalm in 
which the fragility of human life is contrasted nith the 
immutability of Him to whom a thousand years are 
as yesterday when it is passed, and as a watch in the 
night. 

The news of Hampden’s death produced as great a 
consternation in his party, according to Clarendon, as 
if their whole armj’ had been cut off. The journals of the 
time ampl5’' i^rove that the Parliament and all its friends 
were filled with grief and dismay. Lord Nugent has quoted 
a remarkable passage from the next Weekly Intelligencer. 

‘ The loss of Colonel Hampden goeth near the heart of 
every man that loves the good of liis Icing and country, and 
makes some conceive little content to bo at the army now 
that ho is gone. The memory of this deceased colonel is 
such, that in no age to come but it will more and more 
be had in honour and esteem ; a man so religious, and of 
that prudence, judgement, temper, valour, and integrity, 
that he hath left few liis lilce behind.’ 

He had indeed left none his lilce behind him. There 
still remained, indeed, in this party, many acute intellects, 
many eloquent tongues, many brave and honest hearts. 
There still remained a rugged and clorvnish soldier, half 
fanatic, half buffoon, whose talents, discerned ns j'ot onlj’ 
by one penetrating eye, rvere equal to all the liigliest duties 
of the soldier and the prince. But in Hampden,' and in 
Hampden alone, were united all the qualities whicli, at such 
a crisis, were necessary to save the state, the valour and 
energ}' of Cromwell, the discernment and eloquence of 
Vane, the humanity and moderation of Manchester, the 
stern integrity of Hale, the ardent pubUo spirit of Syduej'. 
Others might possess the qualities wliich were necessary 
to save the popular party in the crisis of danger ; he alone 
had both the power and the inclination to restrain its 
excesses in the hour of trimnph. Others could conquer ; 
ho alouo could reconcile. A heart as bold as his brought 
up the cuirassiers who turned the tide of battle on Marston 
liloor. As skilful an ej’e as liis watched the Scotch army 
descending from the heights over Dunbar. But it was 
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'*^**^^^*' tyr^Hny of Ivxtnl nnd Ciutrlf's limt (^iic- 
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i) pc'-v uiOi df-Ktructunt, f Imf Kngliuul /tiiswl 
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J“upwnt,thfi j>erfret recfitiulo of iiUenfion, to which Ihe 
r^'v^ihitions forniKlu's no immilel, or ftirnishcs a 
fwmile! in Wnslungton alone. 



BURLEIGH AND HIS TIMES 

(Apbu., 1832) 


Memoirs of the Life and Administration of the Right Sononra 
William Cecil Lord Burleigh, Secretary of State in the .Reign / 
King Edicard the Sixth, and Lord High Treasurer of England i 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Containing an Historical J tnof / 
the Times in which he lived, and of the many eminent and illustnou- 
Persons with whom he was connected ; with Extracts from «< 
Private and Official Correspondence and other Papers, dot 
first published from the Originals. By tho Boverend 
Naees, D.D., Begins Professor of Modem History in 
■University of Oxford. 3 vols. 4(0, London : 1828. 1832. 

The work of Dr. Nares has filled us tvitli astonishment 
similar to that wliich Captain Lemuel Gulliver felt when 
• first he landed in Brohdingnag, and saw corn as high as the 
oaks in the New Forest, tliimbles as large as buckets, and 
uTens of the bulk of turkeys. The whole book, and e'very 
component part of it, is on a gigantic scale. The title as 
long as an ordinary preface : the prefatory matter ■would 
furnish out an ordinary book ; and the book contains as 
much reading as an ordinary librarj’-. We cannot suin lip 
the merits of the stupendous mass of paper which lies 
before us better than by saying that it consists of about 
two thousand closely printed quarto pages, that it occupies 
fifteen hundred inches cubic measure, and that it weighs 
sixty poimds avoirdupois. Such a book might, before the 
deluge, have been considered as light reading by Hilpa 
and Shalum. But unhappily the life of man is now three- 
score years and ten ; and we caimot but think it somewhat 
unfair in Dr. Nares to demand from us so large a portion 
of so short an existence. 

Compared ■with the labom of reading tlirough these 
volumes, all other labour, the labour of thieves on the 
treadmill, of children in factories, of negroes in sugar plan- 
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an agrwnWo rccrontion. There was. it is said, 
in who was suiTcred to make his choice 

P vttioeiattlini anti tho galloys. Uo dioso t he historj'. 
■pwt the War of PJaa was too much for Iiim. Ho changed 
“ts ttind, and vmnh to the oar. Guicomrdmi, though ccr- 
the most, amofdng of tvriters, is a Ucrorlotiis or a 
^«Kart,.whcn compared adth Dr. Nares It is not 
roetel^ in hulk, bnt. in specific gravity also, that these 
W^oira exceed all other human compositions. On overj' 
Reject whioh tho Professor discusses, ho produces three 
as tnany pages as anotlicr man ; and one of his pages 
* ^ tedious as another man's three. His hook is swelled 
dimensions hy endless repetitions, by episodes 
"hich have nothing to do with tho main action, by quota- 
“Otjs from books ivhioli are in cvoiy circulating library, and 
ey ^flections which, when they happen to bo just, are so 
Obvious that they must necessarily occur to the mind of 
®^bry mdcr. Ho employs more words in expounding and 
. ®“^pding a truism than any other writer would employ 
^'Supporting a paradox. Of tho rules of historical per- 
^tivo, ho has not tho faintest notion. There is neither 
oteground nor haokground in his delineation. Tho wars of 
^hnrles tlio Pif tli in Germany aro detailed at almost as much 
'ongtb'aa in Eobortson's life of that princo. Tlie troubles 
M Scotland aro related as fully as in M'Crio's Life of John 
^Ifc Would bo most unjust to deny that Dr. Hares 
s a Tnan of great industry and research ; but ho is so utterly 
^ooMpotcuf; to arrango tho materials wWoh ho has coUcoted 
wat ho might as well have loft them in their original re- 
E’^torios. 

f't^either.tho facts which Dr. Nares has discovered, nor 
'“0 arguments which he urges, wiU, wu apprehend, materi- 
‘hy alter tho opinion generally entertained by judicious 
adders 'of history concerning his hero. I/ord JBurleigh 
hardly ho called a great man. He was not one of th^e 
'^hose genius and energy change the fate of empires. lie 
, was hy nature and habit one of those who follow, not one of 
-those who lead. NbtWng that is recorded, either of liis 
Words or of his actions, indicates intelleotual or moral 
.aleyation.- But his talents, though not brilliant, were of an 
?^henfly useful kind; and »his principles, though not 
inno:Sble, were not more relaxed thanidiose of his associates 
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and competitors. He had a cool temper, a sound 
judgement, great powers of application, and a constant e3'e 
to the main chance. In his j^uth he was, it seems, fond 
of practical jokes. Yet even out of these he contrived to - 
extract some pecuniary profit. When he was studying the 
law at Graj'’s Imi, he lost all his furniture and hoolcs at the 
gaming table to one of his friends. He accordingly bored 
a hole in the waU which separated his chambers from those 
of his associate, and at midnight bellowed through this 
passage threats of damnation and calls to repentance in the 
ears of the victorious gambler, who lay sweatmg with 
fear all night, and refunded his ^vimungs on his Imees next 
day. ‘ Many other the like merry jests,’ says his old bio- 
grapher, ‘ I have heard him tell, too long to be here noted. 
To the last, Burleigh was somewhat jocose ; and some of 
his sportive sayings have been recorded by Bacon. They 
show much more shrewdness than generosity, and are, 
indeed, neatly expressed reasons for exacting money 
rigorously, and for keeping it carefully. It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged that he was rigorous and careful 
for the public advantage as well as for his o^vn. To extol 
liis moral character as Dr. Hares has extolled it is absurd. 
It would be equally absurd to represent hun as a corrupt, 
rapacious, and bad-hearted man. He paid great attention 
to the interests of the state, and great attention also to the 
interest of his ovii family. He never deserted his friends 
till it was Very Luconvenient to stand by them, was an 
excellent Protestant when it was not very advantageous to 
be a Papist, recommended a tolerant policy to his mistress 
as strongly as ho could recommend it nithout hazarding 
her favour, never put to tlio rack anj' person from whom 
it did not seem probable that useful infonnation might bo 
derived, and was so Tnoderate in his desires that he left 
only tlu-ee hundred distinct landed estates, though he might, 
as his honest servant assures us, have left much more, 

‘ if he would have taken money out of the Exchequer for 
his ovm use, as manj- Treasurers have done.’ 

Burleigh, like the old Marquess of Winchester, who pre- 
ceded liim in the custody of the Wliite Staff, was of the 
■uillow, and not of the oak. Ho first rose into notice by de- 
fending the supremacj’ of Henry the Eighth. He was sub- 
sequently favoured and promoted by the Duke of Somerset. 
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Wl J/jjt 1^1'^ to ni. -aiv iiniinrt win'ii lu-* p.uion 

*>«•- XnnM a-M.n- n« ovor and over 
condupj ftndu h!\v<' nothitij* Icisn ii» rwiIV 

welt ; ^or, MV;; lu-, (.'I'eil corUiniied to 

IVa* ^'nmcr. ’i’iii';, wi* confe-'';, ii.mlly pati'jfie.s 
ff'tich <if the Millet of J'iiKlAfT’s tailor. Wo 
^Vfl h'lv. /'i ‘'■‘***^’*‘ n"*‘''!»G'ino<‘ for .Sir John than liardolph ». 
^iCH'cnrily. 

conr-io of that ini-eemhlo intrigiio 
'»> round |})»» dyino l>od of Kdwnrd tiio 
dunlriTR**^* hoitH'ane<i hiiiiM'tf ns to nvoid, first, the 
Ptefrur ^’^ortlinmlif.rhmd. and nnenmnis tho dis- 
hjijjfj noiry. He .,,^0 prudent ly unwilling to pat his 
*'''icccM^ ^ tnptrunicnf. which changed tho cotii'so of the 
p.i!ace”*^p furious Jfndloy wn.s inastcr of tlio 

Wuse<i 1 • f^’t‘rt'forc, according to his own account, 
aq* “tmsolf from signing a.s a jwrly, but con.sontcd to 
wjtdtjct^ '''‘itnc.ss. It is not easy to describe his de.vfcroti.s 
annrn« • ^ niost norplcxing crisis, in language more 
flifin that wiiich is cmplo^'cd b^' old Fuller, 
''’rifer'*'*'; j ’**■>' .state,' saj’s that quaint 

ODon! ’ heart consented not thereto. Yea, lie 

of V it ; tliough at last yielding to tho groatncs.s 
Hof i ’“^^t^Hland, in an ago wlicn it was present drowaiing 
^ twim witli the stream. But, ns the philosoplier tolls 
easf the planets bo -whiried about daily from 

thee . by the motion of the primum mobik, yet h.avo 

to ^ contrary proper motion of their owm from west 

jgi 'vhieli they slowly, though surely, move at their 
fij > Ho Cecil had secret counler-ondcavours against 
hh court heroin, and privately advanced 

fion***^ intentions against tho foresaid duke’s anibi- 


'-^is was undoubtedly tho most perilous conjuncture 
‘Cecil’s life. Wherever there was a safe course, ho w’as 
. • But hero every course svns full of danger. His ^tne,- 
- J^'^^^dored it impossible for him to he neutral. If ho 
f. c either side, if ho refused to act at all, ho ran a 
jarful i-isk. Ho saw' all the difficulties of lus position. 
1 his money and plato out of London, made over 

estates to his son, and carried arms about his person. 
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His best arms, however, were his sagacitj^ and his self-com- 
mand. The plot in which he had been an unwilling ac- 
complice ended, as it was natural that so odious and absiud 
a plot should end, in the ruin of its contrivers. In the mean- 
time, Cecil quietly extricated himself, and, having been 
successively patronized by Henr3% by Somerset, and by 
Northumberland, continued to floiuish under the protection 
of Mary. 

He had no aspirations after the crown of martj-rdom. 
He confessed himself, therefore, with great decorum, heard 
mass in Wimbledon Chiuch at Easter, and, for the better 
ordering of his spiritual concerns, took a priest into his 
house. Dr. Nares, whose simplicity passes that of anj' 
casuist with whom we are acquainted, vindicates his hero 
by assuring us that this was not superstition, hut pure im- 
mised h3q)ocrisy. ‘ That he did in some manner conform, 
wo shah, not be able, in the face of existing documents, to 
deny ; while we feel in oiu own minds abundantly satis- 
fied, that, during this very trying reign, he never aban- 
doned the prospect of another revolution in favoiu of Pro- 
testantism.’ In another place, the Doctor teUs us, that 
Cecil went to mass ‘ with no idolatrous intention.' Nobody, 
we believe, ever accused him of idolatrous intentions. The 
very ground of the charge against him is that he had no 
idolatrous intentions. We never should have blamed'him 
if he had really gone to Wimbledon Church, with the 
feelings of a good Catholic, to worship the host. Dr. 
Hares speaks in several places with just severity of the 
sophistry of the Jesuits, and with just admiration of the 
incomparable letters of Pascal. It is somewhat strange, 
therefore, that he should adopt, to the full extent, the 
jesuitical doctrine of the direction of intentions. 

We do not blame CeoU for not choosing to be burned. 
The deep stain upon liis memory is -that, for differences of 
opinion for which he would risk nothing himself, he, in the 
day of his power, took away without scruple the lives of 
others. One of the excuses suggested in these Memoirs for 
Ins conforming, diuing the reign of Mary, to the Church of 
Rome, is that he may have been of the same mind with 
those German Protestants who were called Adiaphorists, 
and who considered the popish rites as matters indifferent. 
Jilelancthon.was one of these moderate persons, and ‘ ap- 
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I’ajiKf tJ I how* roujfl it l>c ju'.t or hujimno tlin 

itig th ' hnupwl, ilrawn, jiiul ijuarUToil. for j)nit't.i«- 

*'^*^'*' ^ t'OOH* of duty ^ Unhappily the«'' nnn- 
tijo V Iw'catne matters of life ami ilcalh. Just, at 

Power ^'hich 0*011 nttained tho highc‘*t point of 

Wicl fttvour, nn Act of I’nrliament was paasod by 

trensoii worn detumnerd against 

cm,, t-hoiild do in sinceritv what ho had donofroin 

^owartljce. 

^ho n-ign of Mary. (Veil was employed in a 
Pro'. eonsistent with the clmiacter of a zealous 

dinnl » i*^' e.scort tho Papal Legato, (’nr- 

tBod . . ^ Brussels to Ijondoit. That great bodj* of 

I’cerons who cared more for the (pilot of (ho realm 
}w.i (-ho controverted points which wero in is-suo 
Churches pccmed to iuivo placed their (iliiof 
Ccci'i V ' ('”0 wisdom and humanity of (be gentio (Cardinal. 
assiVi’ •. ^ cultivalcci the friendship of Polo with groat 
protect’ ’ received great advantage from (ho Legate s 

an?"!'- protection of Cecil, during the gloomy 

fpA , reiffn of Jlarv, wii 8 that ^vhich ho dcu^od 

h]s prudence And from his own temper, a prudonco 
l30 lulled into carclcssnes^ a temper 
cniiM irritated into rashness. The BaP/ste 

ij, ^ occasion against him. Yet ho did not os 

«>e esteem oven of tho.so sterner Protestants who had pre- 
etrod cxilo to recantation. Ho nUachecl himself to the 
? heiress of tho throne, and entitled h^imso 

jj, and confidence. Yet he contimed ® 

^arks of favour from tho Queen. In tho House of Com- 

ft’ n° himself at the head of the P'^^y 
o the Court. Yet, so tmardod was his language that, oven 
h?t'u w^ acted with him wore mipnsoned 

^A* ^ Brivy Council, ho escaped ivith impunrty. 

At length Mary died ; Elizabeth succeeded ; and Cecil 
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rose at once to greatness. He w.as sworn in Privy-conncillor 
and Secretary of State to the new sovereign before be loft 
her pi'ison of Hatfield ; and bo continued to serve ber 
during forty years, without internaission, in the bigbc-st 
employments. His abilities were precisely those which 
keep men long in power. He belonged to the class of the 
Walpoles, the Pelhams, and the Liverpoois, not to that 
of the St. Johns, the Carterets, the Chatharas, and the 
Cannings. If he had been a man of original genius and of 
an enterprising spirit, it would have been scarcely possible 
for him to keep his power or even his head. There was not 
room in one government for an Elizabeth and a Richelieu. 
HTiat the haughty daughter of Henry needed, was a 
moderate, cautious, flexible minister, skilled in the details 
of business, competent to advise, bnt not aspiring^ to 
command. And such a minister sbe found in Burleigh. 
No arts could shake the confidence which she reposed in her 
old and trusty servant. The courtly graces of Leicester, the 
brilliant talents and acoomplishments of Essex, touched 
the fancy, perhaps the heart of the woman ; but no rival 
could deprive the Treasurer of the place which he possessed 
in the favomr of the Queen. She sometimes chid him 
sharply ; hut he was the man whom she delighted 'to ■ 
honour. Eor Burleigh, she forgot her usual parsimony 
both of wealth and of dignities. Eor Burleigh, she relaxed 
that severe etiquette to which she was unreasonably 
attached. Every other person to whom she addressed her 
speech, or on whom the glance of her eagle eye fell, instantly 
sank on his knees. For Burleigh alone, a chair was set in 
her presence ; and there the old minister, b5'- birth only a 
plain Lincolnshire esquire, took his ease, while the haughty 
heirs of the Fitzalans and the Be Veres humbled them- 
selves to the dust around him. At length, having survived 
all his early coadjutors and rivals, ho died full of years and 
honours. His royal mistress visited him on his death-bed, 
and cheered him with assurances of her affection and esteem; 
and his power passed, with little diminution, to a son 
who inherited bis abilities, and whoso mind had been . 
formed by his counsels. 

The life of Burleigh was commensurate with one of the 
most important periods in the historj' of the world. It 



^iuch J5tirlfns:h the dcbigiis which had, during 

tear a ccnturj-, kept EurtJiv in constant agitation, were 
wiriwi in thoaame grave with the proud aitd suilen J’hilip. 

The life of Burleigh waa commensurate also with the 
Iterhnl during which n great moral revolution was effected, 
^ t^volution lhe eonsequem-es of wliich were felt, not only 
1“ the cahinefaof princes, hut at linlf the firesides inChristen- 
win. Ho was horn when the great ndigious schism was 
Jtet coininetieing. He lived to see that schism complete, 
^ttd to see a lino of demarcation, whieh, since his death, 
Im'cii Vary Httlo altcrocl, strongly drawn hotween Pro- 
and Catholic Euroi>o. . 

The only event of modern times whicli can bo properly 
compared with the Reformation is tlic French itovolutioii 
or, to speak more accurately, that groat revolution ot 
Pphticnl feeling which took place in almost every part oi llio 
civilized world during tlio eighteonth ccnturj', and wiucli 
obtained in Franco its most terrildo and signal triumph, 
■hach of these incmorahlo events may ho described ns a 
r’S'ng up of the human reason against a Caste. iJie one 
jvas a struggle of the laity against the clergy for intol- 
'cctual liberty ; the other was a eteiigglo of the people 
cgainst princes and nobles for political Jibor y. n 
cases, the spirit of innovation was at first encourage y 
^he class to which it was likely to be most prejudicial. 

was under the patronage of Frederic, 

Joseph, and of thcOTandces of France, that the philosophy 
'vhich aftenvards threatened all the tlironos o^d anstoc- 
tacies of Europe with destruction first became 
Jie azdour wdth which men betook «icniflvos to liberal 
®<;"cbe8. at the close of tlio fifteenth and the S- 

sixteenth century, was zealously ?ocof ^ “ 

jeads of that very diurch to which exnlosira 

Jcsfeuied to bo fatal. In both cases, when the explo« ^ 

temo, it came with a violence which xj-^ished by 

many of those who had previously been JfdLo^ 

^>10 freedom of their opinions. The violence the demo^ 
cratic party in Franco made Burko a Tory 
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courtier. Tbo violence of the chiefs of the German schism 
made Erasmus a defender of abuses, and turned the author 
of Utopia into a persecutor. In both cases, the convulsion 
which had overthromi deeplj' seated errors, shook all the 
princiiilcs on which societ3^ rests to their verj’ foundations. 
The minds of men were unsettled. It seemed for a time 
that all order and moralitj’ were abont to perish with the 
prejudices with which thoj' had been long and intiin.'vtclj 
associated. Frightful cruelties were committed. Immense 
masses of propertj- were confiscated. Every part of Europe 
swarmed uith o.viles. In moodj' and turbulent spirits 
zeal soured into maliguitj', or foamed into madness. From 
the poh’tical agitation of the eighteenth century sprang 
the Jacobins. From the religious agitation of the six- 
teenth centurj' sprang the Anabaptists. The partisans of 
Robespierre robbed and murdered in tbo name of fraternity 
and equality. The followers of Itniperdoling robbed and 
murdered in the name of Christian libertj’. The feeling of 
patriotism was, in many parts of Europe, almost wholly 
extinguished. All the old maxims of foreign policj' wore 
changed. Physical boundaries were superseded by moral 
boundaries. Nations made war on each other with now 
arms, with arms which no fortifications, however strong 
by nature or by art, could resist, with arms before which 
rivers parted like the Jordan, and ramparts fell down like 
the walls of Jericho. The great masters of fleets and 
armies were often reduced to confess, like Milton’s war- 
\iko angel, how hard they found it 

^ ‘ To excludo 

Spirit^iQl substance with corporeal bar.’ 

Europe was divided, as Greece had been divided during the 
period' concerning which Thucydides wrote. The con- 
flict was not, as it is in ordinary times, between state and 
state, but between two omnipresent factions, each of 
which was in some places dominant and in other places 
oppressed, hut ivhich, openly or covertly, carried on their 
strife in the bosom of every society. No man asked whether 
another belonged to the same country with himself, but 
whether he belonged- to the same sect. Party-spirit 
seemed to justify and consecrate acta which, in any other 
times, W'ould have been considered as the foulest of treasons. 
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I’lfncli <>m{unmt haw nothing disgraceful in Itringing 
Austnan and Prushian hns'ytrs to ParK Tho 1 n«li or Unlinn 
uemocrat raw no impropriety in sei-ving the I'Vcnch Director 
against hk o\ni native government. So, in Iho sixlccnfh 
''cntury, tho fury of theological fnetion.H Kti.sjTcntled all 
National aiumo'jitie.s nnd jcalou.‘:ies. Tho S])aninrds weru 
lovited into I'ranco b.v the league : the Engli.sh were in- 
'ifed Inty Fraiiee by the Iftigiienota. 

MC by no ine.anB intend to uuderrato or to palliate tho 
cnme-satid exce.-‘-e.B which, during tho last generation, wore 
produced by tho spirit of democracy. Tint, whon wo liear 
Wen zcalou.s for the Prote.st.anl religion constantly represent 
die French Itcvolufion ns radically nnd c.ssontinlly evil on 
Account of those crimes nnd cxccs.res, we cannot but ro- 
inornbcr that tho deliveraneo of our ancestors from tho 
liou.re of their spiritual bondage was clTcctcd ‘ by plagues 
ond by sign.s, by wonders nnd by war.’ \Vo cannot but 
tojnember that, n.s in tho case of tho French Revolution, 
1*0 also in tho ca.so of tho Reformation, those who rose up 
®Sainst tyranny ivoro tliom.sclvcs dcci)ly tainted with tho 
'^ces which tyrannv ongcndcr.s. Wo cannot but remembor 
that libels scarcely less scandalous than those of Herbert, 
wummorics scarcely loss absurd than those of Clootz, and 
^dmos Boarcclj' less atrociou.s than those of Itlarat, disgrace 
the early history of Protestantism. Tho Reformation is 
“n orient long past. That volcano has spent its rago. TOo 
''ido Waste produced by its outbreak is forgotten. The 
wndmarks wbicli were swept awn 5 ' have been replaceci. 
•the ruined edifices liavo been repaired. Tho lava has 
covered with a rich incrustation tho fields which it once 
devastated, and, after having turned a beautiful and frait- 
garden into a desert, has again turned tho desert mto a 
more beautiful and fruitful garden. The second great 
eruption is not yot over. Tho marks of its ravages are 
etill all around us. Tho ashes aro still hot beneath our feet, 
tn some directions, tho dolugo of fire still contmues to 
spread. Yet experience surely entitles ns to beheye that 
tills explosion, like that which preceded it, will fertihze the 
8od wliich it has devastated. Already, m those parts which 
have suffered most severely, rich cultivation and seeme 
dwellings have begun to appear amidst the waste. The 
Wore Wo read of tho history of past ages, the more wo 
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observe tlic signs of oiir own times, the more do wo feci our 
hearts filled and swelled up by a good hope for the future 
destinies of the human race. 

The history of the llcformntion in lingland is full of 
strange problems. The most prominent and extraordinary 
phenomenon which it presents to ns is the gigantic strength 
of the government contrasted with the feebleness of the 
religious parties. During the twelve or thirteen years 
which followed the death of Henrj' the Eighth, the religion 
of the state was thrice changed. Pi’ctcstantism was es- 
tablished bj- Edward ; the Catholic Church was restored 
bj- Mar}' ; Protestantism was again established by Eliza- 
beth. The faith of the nation seemed to depend on the 
personal inclinations of the .sovereign. Nor was this all. 
An established church was then, as a matter of course, a 
persecuting church. Edward persecuted Catholics. Alary 
persecuted Protestants. Elizabeth persecuted Catholics 
again. The father of those three sovereigns had enjoyed 
the pleasure of persecuting both sects at once, and had 
sent to death, on the same hurdle, the heretic who denied 
the real presence, and the traitor who denied the royal 
supremacy. There was nothing in England like that fierce 
and bloody opposition which, in Eranco, each of the reli- 
gious factions in its turn offered to the government. Wo 
had neither a Colignj- nor a Mayenne, neither a Aloncontoiu: 
nor an Ivry. No English city braved sword and famine 
for the reformed docti'ines ■with the spirit of Rochelle, or 
for the Catholic doctrhics wth the spirit of Paris. Neither 
sect in England formed a League. Neither sect extorted 
a recantation from the sovereign. Neither sect could 
obtain from an adverse sovereign even a toleration. The 
Enghsh Protestants, after several j-ears of domination, 
sank doum with scarcely a struggle under the tjwanny of, 
Marj'. The Catholics, after ha'vdng regained and abused 
their old ascendancy, submitted patiently' to the severe rule 
of Elizabeth. Neither Protestants nor Catholics engaged 
in any great and well-organized scheme of resistance. A 
few -ndld and tumultuous risings, suppressed as soon as thej' 
appeared, a few dark conspiracies in which onlj- a small 
number of desperate men engaged, such were the utmost 
efforts by these two parties to assert the most sacred of 
human rights, attacked by the most odious tyranny. 
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<»f l^ttsio circinnstanccM 

wniplo, hut bj no n 
fen pwvtHr of tho crown, it is w»id, 

'.vk rttri,:** riu.s si'liuiuK, 

^ Folnlion nt all. It lias long 
•*^*^*V. ^ fashion Infroduccd bv Mr. Hume, to 
an'aWf T**^- tnonnre-hy in the sixteenth c(!ntur> ns 

fo'a undoubtedly it apjiwirs 

^ oljscrvctr. Elixobctli, it is true, often sjwko 
language oh haughty and imperious 
Gnsnt Turk would use to his divan. She 
fehir severity mombera of tho House of Coni- 
k)ofar!*lri;^” opinion, corrictl tho freedom of dobato 
broch^' power of legislating by means of 

hrinrin imprisoned her subjects without 

pjp^j 8.';^"®™ fto a legal trial. Torture was often em- 
of England, for the puqxiso 

honfcBsions from those who were shut up in her 
Ejjjg 'J'ho authority of the Star-Chamber and of tho 
55sini‘' f ^ 'f® highest point. Sovoro 

iniposcd on political and roligious dis- 
jfi , ' . •-* v;,^io nnmhcr of presses was at one time limited. 

print mthout a licence; and every work 
if .fe scrutiny of tho Primate or tho Bishop 

whoso writings were displeasing to 


'.^cro crueUy mutilated, like Stubbs, or put to 
fe d't Konconformity was sovoroly punished^ 


iisp;,Ci"':"*:Pfeorihed tho exact rule of religious faith and 
a ■’whoever departed from that rule, either 

;; Srf®,”g%pr to tho left, was in danger of sovoro penalties. 

^is goyemment. Yet wo know that it was 
few'll great body of those who lived under it. M o 
,i#&’^>;fering.tho iiorco contests of tho srsteon^ con- 
hostile parties spoke of tho time of Elizabeth 
That groat Queen has now been lying 
fet h and tblrf^ Tr/,n«. in Wnrirv tlio Seventh s ohapol. 



occasional deviations, ^ mav 

fprms^of despotism. M first ^ 

^§Sftt%o:prerbgatives of Elizabeth wore not less ample 
|«ffe^£%dui i Pou^^^^ and her parliaments 
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were as obsequious as his parliaments, that hei’ 
warrant had as much authority as his 2c(lre-dc-cachcL 
The extravagance with which her comrtiers eulogized her 
personal and mental charms went beyond the adulation of 
Boileau and Moliere. Louis would have blushed to receive 
from those who composed the gorgeous circles of Marli and 
Versailles such outward marks of servitude as the haughty 
Britoness exacted of all who approached her. But the 
authority of Louis rested on the support of his army. 
The authority of Elizabeth rested soleh' on the support' of 
her people. Those who say that her power was absolute 
do not sufficiently consider in what her power consisted. 
Her power consisted in the williiig obedience of her snh- 
jeets, in their attachment to her person and to her office, 
in their respect for the old hne from which she sprang, m 
their sense of the general security which they enjo 3 'ed under 
her government. These were the means, and the only 
moans, which she had at her command for carrying her 
doorecs into execution, for resisting foreign enemies, and 
for crushing domestic treason. There was not a ward in 
the city, there was not a hundred in any shire in England, 
which could not have overpowered the handful of armed 
mou who composed her household. If a hostile sovereign 
tlircatcncd invasion, if an ambitious noble raised the 
standard of revolt, she could have recourse only to the 
train-bands of her capital and the array of her counties, 
to the citizens and j’coraen of England, commanded 
the merchants and esquires of England. 

Thus, when intelligence arrived of the vast prepara- 
tions which Philip was making for the subjugation of the 
realm, the first jwrson to whom the government, thought of 
npplj'iug for assistance was the Lord Alaj’or of London. 
Thej- sent to ask him what force the citj- would engage to 
furnish for the defence of the kingdom against the Spaniards. 
The Maj-or and Common Coiincii. in return, desired to know 
what force the Queen’s Hichiic's wished them to funiisb. 
The answer wn>j, fifteen ships and five thousand men. 
The I/tmloncrs deliberated on the matter, and, two days 
after. “ humbly entreated the council, in sign of their per- 
fect love and loyjilQ' to prince and countrj’, to accept ten 
thousand men, and thirty ships amply furnished.’ 

People vho could give such signs ns these of their loyalty 
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■wtrc In' no nn\u!>> to Ik* nii'icovoniod with iniponit\. xhc 
Knptirfi in tho Bixt^.fnth coitl^ry were, lx- vend all doubt 
a frk-. ^oplo. They had not . iiuleed, the out ward 
freedom ; but Jiiey had the n'nljt\*. They wtihouf 

a coti.«tiUi(ion nx we have; Ixit they had in , 

wUivh the Iwht, conelitutiou ia ns Jh 

iirfK'iamntion against vice and iii»nor<dd\,lh.» • • 

out. any eonstitution, keeps ndeiw m an-o. f’Lw 

spirit to use it. Parliaments, it is 

and were not verv respectfully treated. T m P ,i£rnjnst 
was often violated. But the people- had ^ 

gross and sj-.stemalic mi.sgovernment far ® / 
the parchment that na.s over marked wit i d ^ 

and than nil the wax that was ever pressed by the great 

It is a common error in r''''*'*’'*' 
fads, Conslitulions, charters, petitions A coi- 
tions of right, "^^^ aotiicyUv^^ 

loges, arc not good government , .^/oduco good 

niost elaborately constructed, ncc ■ ■ ^ P, j 

BTO„„cnt. Liw, Bxi.t ii. v«m '» « “» J “ S,o„ 
the courage and the moans to dt cjavcs of the 

meet in vain where want makes the slaves of 

landlord, or where superstition unless 

the prie.st. Representative , x _p5(,rt the physical 

they have at their command, in . ^piiPerations free, 

Pou-er which is necessary to make thoir oeuoer 

and tlieir votes cflectiial. uarliaracnt than the 

The Iri.sb are bettor ropresente P ^ 

Scotch, who indeed are not represe , , gxjrely not. 
the Irish hotter governed than tm • argument 

This circumstance has of late Jo™’ 

against reform. It proves «ot.hing no supor- 

proves only this, that laws have n \iaddin's lamp 
natural virtue ; that laws do no ^ ignorance, 

or Prince Ahmed's appio 5 may make good 

that the rage of contendmg ’ „ijrioty, industry, 

institutions useless ; that i^’tclbgo * ^ groat measure 

moral freedom, firm union, may supp 3 A people 

the defects of the worst representative system. 1 

‘ U uvust bo reaiombcred that this was written 
passing o£ the Rciorm Act. 
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whoso education and habits arc such, that, in 
of the \Y0rld, they rise above the mass of those witu 
they mix, as surely as oil rises to the top of L, 

of such temper and self-government that the 
excesses recorded in lihoir history partahe of the S'. „ 
of judicial proceedings, and of the solemnity of 
rites, a people whose national pride and mutual attacW 
have passed into a proverb, a people whoso high and nc 
spirit, so forcibly described in the haughty motto uni 
encircles their thistle, preserved their independence, ® 
a struggle of centuries, from the encroachments of 
and more powerful neighbours, such a people cannot 
long oppressed. Any government, however constitute , 
must respect their wishes and tremble at their disconten s. 
It is indeed most desirable that such a people should 
cise a direct influence on the conduct of affairs, and sboulu 
mate their wishes knoivn through constitutional organs. 
But some influence, direct or indirect, they will assmedly 
possess. Some organ, constitutional or unconstitntionah 
they ■will assuredly fed. They will bo better governed 
under a good constitution than under a bad constitution. 
But they will he better governed under the worst constitu- 
tion than some other nations under the best. In any 
general classification of constitutions, the constitution of 
Scotland must be reckoned as one of the worst, perhaps as 
the worst, in Cliristian Europe. Yet the Scotch are not 
ill governed. And the reason is simply that they will not 
bear to be ill governed. 

In some of the Oriental monarchies, in Afghanistan 
for example, though there exists nothing which an Euro- 
pean publicist would call a Constitution, the sovereign 
generally governs in conformity with certain rules estab- 
Ushed for the public benefit ; and the sanction of those 
rules is, that every Afghan approves them, and that every' 
Afghan is a soldiei;. 

The monarchy of England in the sixteenth century 
was a monarchy of this kind. It is called an absolute 
monarchy, because little respect was paid by the Tudors 
to those institutions which we have been accustomed to 
consider as the sole checks on the power of the sovereign. 
A modern Englishman can hardly rmderstand how the 
people can have had any real security for good government 
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iJUp.f.inoit akh nis TiMr>! 

iK'nevolem-c^-, juhI vhhl tlio IIoiiso 

wnrTf ' ^”^'•’*,'■"<1'' consirJer <iia(. (Ii««gii the legal 
wasonn ’, ''' natural cheeks were strong. Then- 

the Kv.«,j 1 <>tFcct «al limit nf ion t)n Iheroyal atitlioritv, 
r-evoreiv 1 ■ patience of tiie nation were 

and ft, ’I* ^ nation would put forth its strengtli, 

^arco Kr,A f would he found irresistible. If n 

inj,tead r' ^^”gli“hfnen Itecanie tlioroughly discontented, 
passintr ° largo ineoting.s, 

and , signing ]>ctilions, forming nssoeiations 

their }*°**^' they ro.se up; they took their linlberd.s and 
Poiiufn^T' V sovereign was not sufTicicntly 

howu among hi.« .snhject.s other halberds and other 

hut ®PPow to the rebels, tiothing remained for him 
^petition of the horrible scenes of Berkeley' and 
• sup had no regular army which could, by its 

tturd af‘^1 tts superior skiU, overawe or vanquish the 

hard'f of hLs realm, abounding in the native 

e,vi; of EnglLslunon, and trained in llie simiilo dis- 
"'Phne of the rnilttm. 

the heen said that tho Tudors were ns absolute ns 
jjQ- Never u'as parallel so unfortunate. The 

go^ of tho Tudors was tho direct opposite to the 

j.yj ,™®oot of Augustus and Ids successors. Tho Ctesars 
Und*^ ^°®Potically, by moans of a great standing army', 
call docent forms of a republican constitution. They' 
with citizens. They mixed uncorcinoniously 

ma ■' citizens. In theory they' were only tho elective 
of a free commonwealth. Instead of nrro- 
alle • ^ khemsolvcs despotic power, they acknowledged 
of 1^ 't'ho senate. They were merely tho lieutenants 

0 V(>n^ woncrablo body'. They mixed in debate. Tiioy 
thn-T '^PP^^'^cd as advocates before tho courts of law. Yet 
and *^*^*^H safely indulge in tho wildest freaks of cruelty 
j ^c,pacity, wliilo their legions romainod faithful. Our 
jj, pu the other hand, under tho titles and forms of 
trnt ^*^®h5cal supremacy, wore essentially popular mogis- 
g . They had no means of protecting themselves 
uMa public hatred ; and they were therefore com- 
and ii*° court tho publio favour. To enjoy all the state 
'u all the personal indulgences of absolute power, to be 
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adored with Oriental prostrations, to dispose at will of fl\o 
liberty and even of the life of niuiistofs and courtiers, tins 
the nation granted to tho Tudoi'S. But the condition on 
which they were suffered to bo the tyrants of BTuteha 
was that they should bo tho mild and paternal sovcroi^s 
of England. They were under tho same restraints wit i 
regard to their people under which a inilitarj’’ despot is 
placed with regard to his army. They would have fouiK 
it as’dangorons to grind their subjects with cruel taxation 
as Nero would have found it to leave his praitorians un- 
paid. Those who immediatelj' surrounded tho royal po^" 
son, and engaged in the hazardous game of ambition, were 
exposed to the most fearful dangers. Buckingham, Crom- 
well, Surrey, Seymour of Sudeley, Somerset, Northumber- 
land, Suffolk, Norfolk, Essex, perished on the scaffold. But 
in general the ooimtry gentleman hunted and the merchant 
traded in peace. Even Henry, ns cruel ns Domitian, but 
far more politic, contrived, Avhilo reeking vdth the blood 
of the Lamias, to be a favourite noth the cobblers. 

The Tudors committed very tyrannical acts. But m 
their ordinary dealings with the people they were not, 
and could not safely be, tjTants. Some excesses were 
easily pardoned. For tho nation was proud of tho high 
and fiery blood of its magnificent princes, and saw, in many 
proceedings ■which a lawj'er woiild even then have con- 
demned, the outbreak of the same noble spirit which so 
manfully hurled foul scorn at Parma and at Spain. But 
to this endurance there was a limit. If the government 
ventured to adopt measures which the people really felt to 
be oppressive, it was soon compelled to change its course. 
When Henry -the Eighth attempted to raise a forced loan of 
unusual amount by proceedings of unusual rigour, the op- 
position which he encountered was such as appalled even 
his stubborn and imperious spirit. The people, we are told, 
said that, if the3^ were treated thus, ‘ then were it worse 
than the taxes of France ; and England should be bond, and 
not free.’ The county^ of Suffolk rose in arms. The King 
prudentlj’^ yielded to an opposition which, if he had per- 
sisted, would, in all probability, have taken the form of a 
general rebellion. Towards the close of the reign of 
Elizabeth, the people felt themselves aggrieved by tho 
monopolies. The Queen, proud and courageous ns she 
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\n^ul**®**^ ® coiitel with the nation, and, with ad- 
a sagacity, conceded all timt her snhject* had <ic- 
tvhile it tea<j \‘ot in her ixiwer to concotJo with 
and grace, 

be imagined that o |K*oplo who hnti in their 
fflh means of checking tbcir princes would sufTcr 

^Spyjftncotoimpo^ upon thorn a rehgiongcneraliydetesfcd. 

®h8Utid to 8uppo<!C that, if tho nation had Is’cn do- 
^yiaetuy attached to tho Protestant fiiith, Afnry could hate 
Papa! supremacy. It is equally absurd 
' ,, PP®SotJiat, if tho nation had boenjtcalous for tho ancient 
^*Ston, JElizafjcth could hnvo rcstorctl tho Protestant 
Tho truth is, that tho people wore not disposed 
T^^ago in a struggle cither for tho now or for tho old 
-Abundance of spirit was shown when it seemed 
®iy that Slary would resume her father s grants of church 
Pm^rty, or that she would saorifico the interests of Eng- 
nd to tho husband whom she regarded with uninoritod 
^"domoss. That queen found that it would bo madness 
V, tho restoration of tho abbey lands. Sho found 

oat her subjects would never suffer her to moko her 
nereditary kingdom a fiof of Castilo. On these points she 
®tt«mntered a steady rcsistanco, and was compelled to 
pve way. Jf sho was able to establish the Catholic worship 
and to persecute thosu who would not conform t® 

J?.d?®tly l^oauso tho people cared far le.ss for the Protes an 
than for tho rights of property and for tljo ^"de- 
pendence of tho English crown. In plain words, tboy did 
™"Mhinlc the difference between tho hostilo seote y a 
f "ggle. * There was undoubtedly a 
party and a zealous Catholic party. But ^ 

^olieve, very small. Wo doubt, 

>ottor made up, at tho time of Maiy's death, 

of i tho, nation.' Tho remaining nmeteen 
waited', between tho two opinions, and were di^°^ed 
a revolution in tho over 

^Ismog to either of tho extreme factions an advantage over 

fho other, 

iy®'P0BSe8s no data which will enable us 
Wfb oxactoess the force of tho two sects. Jto. I^iwer 
‘alerts ;6hat, even at the accession of James ^ns ' 
tvinajority of tho population of England were Cathohes. 
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Thus is pure nssertiou ; and is .not only unsupported l^y 
evidence, but, wo think, coinplotcly disproveu J 
strongest evidence. Dr. Lingard is of opinion t 
Catholics were one half of the nation in tho niiodje 
reign of Elizabeth. Rushtou saj's that, when h o'- 
came to tho throne, tho Catholic.s wore two most 

nation, and tho Protestants only one third, d"? ^ 

judicious and impartial of English historians, Mr. Ita • 
is, on tho contrary, of opinion, that two thirds were 
testants, and only one third Catholics. To us, wo m 
confess, it seems incredible that, if tho Protestants 
really two to one, they should have homo tho govcrnnio 
of Mar}', or that, if the Catholics were really two to on ^ 
they should have borne tlic government of Elizabeth, 
are at a loss to conceive how a sovereign who has no j 
ing army, and whoso power rests solely on the loyalty^ o 
his subjects, can continue for yeai-s to persecute a rchp*^ 
to which tho majority of his subjects arc smeorely attachem 
In fact, the Protestants did rise up against one sister, ann 
tho Catholics against tho other. Those risings clearly 
showed how small and foohlo both the parties wore. Jloth 
in the one case and in the other tho nation ranged itself on 
the side of the government, and tho insurgents wore speedily 
put down and punished. Tho Kentish gentlemen wl>° 
took up arms for the reformed doctrines against Mary, and 
the great Northern Earls who displayed the banner of the 
Five Wounds against Elizabeth, were alike considered by 
the groat body of their countrymen ns wicked disturbers 
of the public peace. 

The account which Cardinal Bentivoglio gave of tho 
state of religion in England well deserves consideration. 
Tho zealous Catholics ho reckoned at one thirtieth part of 
the nation. The people who would without the least 
scruple become Cathohos, if the Catholic religion were, 
established, he estimated at four fifths of the nation. We 
believe this account to' have been very near the truth. 
We believe that the people, Avhose minds were made up on 
either side, who were inclined to make any sacrifice or run 
any risk for either religion, were very few. Each side had a 
few enterprising champions, and a few stout-hearted mar- 
tyrs ; but tho nation, imdetermined in its opinions and 
feelings, resigned itself implicitly to the guidance of the 
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gQvc'mmr»n{, anij jput (o {{jp yovcreit'ii for tlip time being 
rcativ aul against either of the extreme jiarties. 
'Vo art! vory'fnr from raving that the English of that 
pneration weVo irreJigioviP. ‘ They heW firmly those doc- 
lnne»i ■which are coinmon to the Catholic and to the I ro- 
Ifsfant. theologv-. But they had no fixed opinion ns to flie 
tnattore in dispute betweoii the ehnrehes. They were in a 
Situation rc.ranihiiiig thnl of thosi' Borderers whom > ir 
iialter Scott lues dcrarilied with so much sju’rit. 

‘ 'fjio FQuelit the tx'eeei tliat iimiJe liieir liroth 
hi niiptnni! nml in Scotlnnit bolli,' 

Olid who 


‘Xino times outlnivtvt lin<l been , 

tiy Englantl's kinj: imd Pcotlnnds ipiecn. 

were FomeiinicK ProtcslantF, sometimes Cnthohcs; 
’J^pinics half BrolcFtanfs, half Cnthohcs. 

The English luvd not, for ages, been 
' the foiirteentli century, the first, and F etirred 
latest of the rcformcr.s, John ?he raSc 

public mind to its innio.st depfh.s. _„],‘'hacl 

“ntu^, a ficandalou-s schism in the Catholi 
pinishcd, in main' parts of Enropo, the 
hioh the Roman pontiffs were help It 
'’"dred^ years before tlie time of ® extensive 

‘ this kingdom avas eager for ft chanp n jjenry the 

’ tliat xvhich was suhsequcntly elTptc } 5 ^ 

'glith. I'hc House of Commons, m the j-op^rty, 

ourth, proposed a confiscation of , • j took^place 

‘om sweeping and violent oven than thn ^ , though 

‘ider the administration of Thomas Crom . tpp^j^.ipg the 
dented in this attempt, they 8”®p'ill_„„;„„^T>rivilogcs. 


' splendid conquests of Henry the Ti Council of 

‘ of the nation from domestic goandnls 

‘Stance removed some of the j-espeot. The 

ch had deprived the Church of the p P sinking 

kotltj „1 IhM vcMmWoaraoJ P^PgiJ'Ction look 
lionfcy of the Popedom. A «onsido^^ 

20. It cannot, howovciv „]and ; or that many 

‘ Some concealed Lollardism m Eg 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS 

1 lO 

Avho did wofc absolutely dissent from any doctrine held hy 
the Church of Rome were jealous of the -n-ealth and power 
enjoyed by her ministers. At the very beginning of the, 
reign of Honrj' the Eighth, a struggle took place between 
the clergy and the courts of law, in which the courts of 
law remained victorious. One of the bishops, on that 
occasion, declared that the common people entertained 
the strongest prejudices against his order, and that a 
clergyman had no chance of fair pi a j'- before a lay tribunal. 
The London juries, he said, entertained such a sj)ito to the 
Chimch that, if Abel were a priest, they would find him 
guilty of the miurdor of Cain. This was said a few months 
before the tipie when Martin Luther began to preach at 
Wittenberg against indulgences. 

As the Reformation did not find the English bigoted 
Papists, so neither was it conducted in such a manner as 
to make them zealous Protestants. It was not under the 
direction of men like that fiery Saxon who swore that he 
would go to Worms though ho had to face ns many devils 
ns there were tiles on the houses, or lilce that brave Switzer 
who was struck down wliile praying in front of the ranks 
of Zurich. No preacher of religion had the same power 
here which Calvin had at Geneva and Knox in Scotland. 
The government put itself early at the head of the move- 
ment, and thus acq^uired power to regulate, and occasionally 
to arrest, the movement. 

To many persons it appears extraordinary that Henry the 
Eighth should have been able to maintain himself so long 
in an intermediate position between the Catholic and 
Protestant parties. Most extraordinary it would indeed 
bo, if wo wore to suppose that the nation consisted of 
none but decided Catholics and decided Protestants. The 
fact is that the great mass of the people was neither Catholic 
nor Protestant, but was, like its sovereign, midw'ay between 
the two sects. Henry, in that very part of his conduct 
which has been represented as most capricious and incon- 
sistent, w'as probably following a policy far more pleasing 
to the majority of his subjects than a policy lilte that of 
Edward, or a policy like that of Mary, would have been. 
Down even to the very close of the reign of Elizabeth, the 
people were in a state somewhat resembling that in wliich, 
as Maohiavelli says, the inhabitants of the Roman Empire 
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Irrtn.eilion from hrothonism to ClirWi- 
; ' wnrlo In mnjjcior parte di loro inerrti a quale Dio 
oveseoro rieorrerv.’ They were genornlly. ^vo think, 
avourabht (<5 the royal fiiiprmno.v. They diplikorl the 
F® t^io Court of )toinc. Tlieir ppirit rose against tho 
n ‘Jrfctencp of a foreign priest rvith liieir Jintionnl con- 
enis. qqj{, pronounced sontenco of deposition 

•‘n'lHist liiirjvht'th, tho plots which were formed against her 
J*f**rpation of her titles by tho Queen of Scotland, 
|e hostility of Philip, excited their strongest indignation, 
le cnieltif;.s of llonner were rcjncinbercd with di.sgiist. 
oniQ parts of tho new system, tho n.se, of tho English lan- 
for example, in public, worship, and tho communion 
J” both kinds, were nndonhtodly popular. On tho other 
•nnd, the early IciwOns of tho nurse ami tho priest were not 
niicient ceremonie.s were long remombered 
'«h nlTcctionnlo rovoronec. A large portion of tho ancient 
leology lingered to the last in tho minds wjiich had boon 
'ubued witli it in childhood. 

j^cfit proof that tho religion of the people was of 
{"s mixed kind is furnished by the Drama of that ago. 

would bring unpopular o])inious propiincntly for- 
wd in a play intended for rcprc.sontation. And wo may 
smoly conclude, that feelings and opinions^ which percado 
0 wliolo Dramatic Literature of a generation, arc feelings. 
and opinions of which tho men of that generation genornlly 
partook. 


1 Sreatc.st and most popular dramatists of tlic Elizn- 
"nthan ago treat religious subjects in a very remarkable 
anner. They speak respectfully of tho fundamental 
noctrmes of Gliristianity. But they speak neither like 
'catholics nor like Protestants, but like persons who are 
layering between the two systems, or who have made a. 
,^stem for themselves out of parts selected from both. 

:• nay seem to hold some of tho Komish rites and doctrmes 
•n nigh respect. They treat the vow of celibacy, for ox- 
' mplo, 80 tempting, and, in later times, so common a sub- 
ject for ribaldry, with mysterious reverence. Almost eyeyy 
member of a religious order whom they introduce is a holy 
®nd vonerablo man. Wo remember in their plays noflung 
rosombling.tho coarse ridioulo ndth which the Cathoho 
® Sion and its ministers wore assailed, two generations 
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later by dramatists who wished to please the multitude. 
Wo roniember no Friar Dominic, no Father Foigard, 
among the characters drami by those great poets. The 
scone at the close of the Knight of Alalta might have been 
M-ritton by a fervent Catholic. Alassinger show.s a great 
fondness for ecclesiastics of the Romish Church, and ha.s 
oven gone so far ns to bring a virtuous and interesting 
Jesuit on the stage. Ford, in that fine play which it is 
painful to rend and scarcely decent to name, assigns a 
highh- creditable p.art to the Friar. The partiality of 
ShakesiJcaro for Friars is well knomi. In Hamlet, the 
Ghost complains that he died ndthout c-xtremc unction, 
and. in defiance of the article which condemns the doctrine 
of purgator5% declares that he is 

* CoaGued to fast in 

Till the foul crimes, done* in his da\*8 of iiatnro. 

Arc burnt and purged away,’ 

These lines, wo suspect, would have raised a tremendous 
storm in tho theatre at any time during the reign of Cliarlcs 
the Second. They were clcarl3- not written In- a zealous' 
Protestant, or for zealous Protestants. Yet the author 
of Iving Jolm and Henrj* the Eighth was stirclj- no friend 
to papal supremaej-. 

There is, we think, onh' one solution of the phenomena 
which we find in the history and in the drama of that age. 
The religion of the English was a mixed religion, like that of 
the Samaritan settlers, described in tho second book of 
Kings, who ‘ feared the Lord and served their graven 
images ; ’ like that of the Judaizing Cluristians who blended 
the ceremonies and doctrines of the sj-nngogue -n-ith those 
of the church ; like that of the Mexican Indians, who, 
during manj' generations after the subjugation of their 
race, continued to unite with the rites learned from their 
conquerors the worship of the grotesque idols which had 
been adored by Montezuma and Guatemozm. 

These feelings were not confined to tho populace. Eliza- 
beth herself was by no means exempt from them. A 
crxicifix, -with wax-hglits burning round it, stood in her 
private chapel. She always spoke ^^ith disgust and anger 
of the marriage of priests. ‘I was in horror,’ saj-s Arch- 
bishop Parker, ‘ to hear such words to come from her mild 
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naturtj and Christian iMrnwI con-vdonco. as sho spnhc con- 
corniu" Cod’s holv orditinnw and institntidii of iiiatrimonj . 
Burlciuh prevailed on hor to oonnivo nt tho ° 

churchman. But siie would only roniuvc ; and he children 
sprung from studi marriages were jl!cgitimat<> till tho nccr. 

sion of .Tnnios tho First. , . _ ,t,,. 

That which i.«, ns wo have .said, the grea 
character of Ilurh'igh is nhso the Rccnt stain on 
acter of KhV.atH-lh.' Being herself Sen 

no ficrnple about conforming to the j 

confonnite' was ncccfsan- to her own safeti > ^the 

the last moment of her life a fondness ot- ’nuch of the 
doctrine and mneh of tho ceromomal of 

yet subjected that church to a pem'cution o harassed 

than the iiorsecution with which her ^ „ j ^ 

the Protestants. We say more odious. j,cr 

least tho plea of fanaticism, bho did nothi g o 
teiigion which she was not prcjiarcd to si believed 

had held it finnly under persecution. She full> 

It to he essential to salvation. H <*ho Elizabeth 

her subjects, it was in order to rescue, their so ^ 

had no such jiretext. In opinion, she • j,„itcd her, 
half tt Protestant. She bad professed, '\"';;,^tehed 
to be wholly a Catholic. There is an exc" 
excuse for the massacres of Picdmoii , 1 j. 

?f Spain. But what can ho said m defence of a 
Is at onco indifferent and intolcran 
If tho great Queon, whoso sufficient virtue 

veneration by Englishmen, had P° ^ +t,ogo principles 
and sufficient enlargement of mind to I bad avowed 
which More, wiser in ;pecul^ationtl,anin^ cKcellent 
I”, the preceding generation, and by bo^ 

B Hospital regulated Ins conduct , , j istory of the last 
different would he the colour of ^bo w happiest oppor- 
Wo hundred and fifty years She had the Plg^^blishing 
tunity over vouclisafcd to any s ° , ber dominions, 
perfect freedom of consoionco t>hro g ggsndal to any 
'vifchout danger to her government, pj^tion, as it was 
largo party among her a^hjecte. ^ beyond all 

clearly ready to profess cither rol g » Unhappily for 
doubt, have bee/ ready to tolerate both. U PP ^ 
her own glory and for the public peace, 
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nolicv effects ol which the empire is still suffering. 

The voko of the Established Church was pre.ssed down on 
the people till they would bear it no longer. Then a re- 
action followed. To the tj’ranny of the c.stnblishmont s\ic- 
cccdod the tumultuous conflict of sects, infuriated by mani- 
fold uTongs, and drunk with unwonted freodoin. To the 
conflict of sects succeeded again the cruel domination of 
one persecuting church. At length oppression put off its 
most horrible form, and took a milder aspect. The penal 
laws which had been framed for the protection of the estab- 
lished church were abolished. But e.xclusions and disa- 
bilities still remained. These exclusions and disabilities, 
after having generated the most fearful discontont.?, after 
having rendered all government in one part of the 
Idngdom impossible, after having brought tho state to the 
verj' brink of ruin, have, in oiu* times, been removed, but, 
though removed, have left behind them a rankling which 
may last for many years. It is melancholy to think with 
what ease Elizabeth might have united all conflicting sects 
under tho shelter of tho same impartial laws and tho same 
paternal throne, and thus have placed tho nation in the 
same situation, as far as tho rights of oonscionco are con- 
cerned, in which wo at last stand, after all tho heart- 
burnings, the persecutions, tho conspiracies, tho seditions, 
the revolutions, the judicial murders, tho civil wars, of 
ten generations. 

This is the dark side of her character. Yet she surely 
was a great woman. Of all the sovereigns who exercised 
a power which was seemingly absolute, but which in fact 
depended for support on the love and confidence of their 
subjects, she was by far the most illustrious. It has often 
been alleged as an excuse for the misgovemment of her 
successors that they only followed her example, that pre- 
cedents might be found in tbo transactions of her reign for 
persecuting the Puritans, for levj-ing money without 
the sanction of the House of Commons, for confining men 
without bringing them to trial, for interfering with the 
liberty of parliamentarj' debate. All this may be true. 
But it is no good plea for her successors ; and for this plain 
reasoa, that they were her successors. She governed one 
generation, they governed another ; and between the two 
generations there was almost as little in common as be- 
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twecTi tho people of two «H(Toivnfc countrif.«. Tt was not by 
Joobing (it tho piirtienbir tnoastiros wliiuh Elizabeth lm<i 
adopteHl. I>ut by IcKiIduK nt the great general princijtks of 
her govcnmient, that those who followed her were likely 
fo loam the art of managing iintnictnhlc hiibjcctf*. If, 
instead of Fearching the records of her reign for precedents 
r^hioh might sceni to vindicate the mutilation of lr}nne 
and the irnpriFOrunont of Eliot, tho Stuarts had attempted 
to discover the fundarneiitjd rules which guided her con- 
duct in nil her dealings with her ik! 0 ]>!c, they would have 
perceived that their policy was then most unhko to hers 
when to a Hiiperfieinl ohservor it would have geemod most 
fo rcsemblo hers. Finn, liaughty, sometimes unjust anrl 
cnicl, in her proceedings towards individuals or townras 
small parlies, she avoided with care, or retracted with spooci 
every uieaiiure which seemed likel}’ to alienate t lo S 
[nass of tho people. She gained more lionour and moro 
lovo by tho manner in which fiho repaired her errora t an 
she would have gained by novor committing errors, i t suca 
a man as Charles tho First had Ix-en in hor P'«co when t o 
whole nation was crying out against 
v^oiild. have refused ail redress. Ho would 
tbe ParJinmont, and imprisoned the most popul 
He would have called another 5 in 

have gi%'en,somo vaguo and delusive • .^n^iges 

[eturn for subsidies. Wiion entreated f ® 

?>e would have again dissolved the >emenk and a a^^ 
imprisoned Ins leading opponents, tjouso 

have beoomo more agitated than before. than 

Commons would have been 

that wliieh preceded it. The tyrant woidd biije a^ 
to all that the nation demanded. He would hav « solemnly 
ratified an act aboh'shing monopolies tor o • ^ggion ; 
have received a largo supply in return for 
and witbin ImE a year new Patonts, more pp ^ iggued by 
those which had been cancelled, would lia 

fores. Such was tho policy which hrm gjt tlm beir^o 
lino of kings, in early youth tho dar g 

prison and a Bcaffold.- could address ' 

Elizabeth, before tho House of Com , . , 
hw. took out of their mouths the Her im^ses 

about to utter in the name of tho natio . P 
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went beyond their desires. Her porfonnnnce followed 
close upon her promise. She did not treat the nation as 
nn adverse party, as a party which had an interest opiJOsed 
to hers, as a party to which she was to gi’ant ns few np- 
vantages as possible, and from which she was to extort as 
much money as possible. Her benefits were given, not 
sold ; and, when once given, thej' were never withdrawn. 
She gave them too with a franluiess, an effusion of heart, 
a princely dignity, a motherty tenderness, wliich enhanced 
their value. They were received by the sturdy country 
gentlemen who had come up to iVestminster full of resent- 
ment, with tears of joy, and shouts of ‘ God save the Queen. 
Charles the First gave up half the prerogatives of his crown 
to the Commons ; and the Commons sent him in return the 
Grand Remonstrance. 


We had intended to say something concerning that 
illustrious group of which Elizabeth is the centi-al figure, 
that group which the last of the bards saw in vision from 
the top of Snowdon, encircling the Virgin Queen, ■ 

‘ Many a baron bold, 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty.’ 


We had intended to say something concerning the dex- 
terous Walsingham, the impetuous Oxford, the graceful 
Saokvillo, the all-accomplished Sydney ; concerning Essex, 
the ornament of the court and of the camp, the model of 
cbivalrj’, the munificent patron of genius, whom great 
virtues, great courage, great talents, the favour of his sove- 
reign, the love of his coimtrymen, all that seemed to ensiu'e 
a happy and glorious life, led to an early and an ignominious 
death; concerning Raleigh, the soldier, the sailor, the 
scholar the courtier, the orator, the poet, the historian, 
he philosopher whom we picture to ourselves, sometimes 
reviewmg the Queen’s guard, sometimes giving chase to a 
bpMish gallccm, then answering the chiefs of the country 
® Y ™ House of Commons,'‘then agam murmuring 
ness’R love-songs too near the ears of her High- 

'Talmud ^ soon after poring over the 

also to%n.° Wehadintended 

saj something concerning the litoratui-e of that 
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splendid period, and esiw-'cinlly concerning tliose two in- 
comparable men, the Prince of Poets, and tlie Prince of 
Philosophers, who have made the Elir-abcthnn age a more 
glorious and imjiortant era in the history of flic human 
mind than the age of Pericles, of Augustus, or of Ix'o. But 
subjects so vast Terpiin; a space far larger tiinn wo can at 
pb'.scnt afford. Wo therefore stop here, fearing (hat, if 
■'re proceed, our articles may swell to a bull: o.vcceding 
that of all other I'cview.s, as much n.s Dr. Nurcs’s book 
exceeds the bulk of all other histories. 



WAR OF THE SUCCESSION IN SPAIN 

(January, 1833) 

History of the Jl’ar of the Siicccseton in Spain. By Lord JIaHON. 

8vo. London : 1832. 

The days when Miscellanies in Prose and Verso by n 
Petson of Honour, and Romances of M. Souderi, done into 
English by a Person of Quality, were attractive to readers 
and profitable to booksellers, have long gone by. The 
literary privileges once enjoyed by lords are as obsolete 
as their right to kill the Khxg’s deer on their way to Parlia- 
ment, or as their old remedy of scandalum magnatum. Yet 
we must acknowledge that, though our political opinions 
are by no means aristoeratioal, we always feel ldndly__^ 
disposed towards noble authors. Industry and a taste for 
intellectual pleasures are peculiarly respectable in those 
who can afford to be idle and who have every temptation 
to be dissipated. It is impossible not to wish success to^ a 
man who, finding himself placed, without any exertion or 
any merit on his part, above the mass of society, voluntarily 
descends from his eminence in search of distinctions which 
he may justly call his own. 

This is, we think, the second appearance of Lord Mahon 
m the character of an author. His first book was creditable 
to him, but was in every respect mfcrior to the work which 
now lies before us. He has undoubtedly some of the most 
valuable qualities of a historian, great dihgence in examin- 
ing authorities, great judgement in weighing testimony, and 
great impartiality in estimating characters. We are not 
aware that he has in any instance forgotten the duties 
belonging to his literary functions in the feelings of a Idns- 
man. He does no more than justice to his ancestor Stan- 
hope ; he does full justice to Stanhope’s enemies and 
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rivals. His narrative i*! very jicrspicuous, and is aiso en- 
titled to the ])rniKe, acldoin, we grieve to say, deserved by 
modern writers, of Ijeing very conei‘-o. It must be nd- 
mitted, however, flint, with many of tho best qunlitie.s of 
a literary velenin, ho lins some of tho faults of n literary 
Jiov'iec. Ho Ijns not yet acquired a great command of 
wortls. His stylo is seldom easy, and is now and then un- 
pleasantly still. Ho i.s so bigoted a purist that he trans- 
forms tiiQ Abb6 d’Estrdcs into an Abbot. We do not like 
to SCO French words introduced into English composition ; 
but, after all, the first law of writing, that law to which ail 
other law.s aroBubordinato,islhLs, that tho words employed 
Khali ho such ns convey to tho rcailer tho meaning of tho 
"Titer, Now an Abbot Ls tho head of a religious house ; 
ftn Abb6 is quite a different sort of person. It is bettor 
ondouhtcdly' to uso an English word than a French word ; 

it i.s bettor to u.so a French word than to misuse an 
Engliali worth 

Cord Jfahon is also a little too fond of uttering moral 
reflections in a stylo too sentontious and oracular. Wo will 
give one instance ; ‘ Strange as it seems, experience shows 
that wo usually feel far more animosity against tho.so whom 
'ye have injured than against those who injure us : and 
fais remark holds good with every degree of intellect, with 
every class of fortune, with a princo or a peasant, a stripling 
Or an elder, a hero or a prince.' This remark might have 
Kocmed strange at tho court of Nimrod or Chodorinomor , 
u"t it has now been for many generations considered as a 
tonism rather than a paradox. Every boy has mitten on 
toe thesis ‘ Odisse quem Iwseris.’ Scarcely any lines m 
English Poetry are better Icnown than that vigorous couplet, 

* I?orgIvcna‘=i‘5 to tlio injured docs belong » ^ 

But they ne’er pardon >vbo have clone tlio wrong. 

Elio historians and philosophers have ^ quite done with 
fhis maxim, and have abandoned it, lilco other maxuns 
"'hich have lost their gloss, to bad novelists, by whom 
It will very soon bo worn to rags. 

It is no more than justice to say that tho faults oi 
Mahon’s book aro precisely tho faults which time seldom 
fails to euro, and that tho book, in spite of those faults, 
i-s a valuable addition to our historical literature. 
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Whoever wishes to bo well acquamted with tiio morbid 
anatomy of governments, whoever wishes to laiow how 
great states raay bo made feeble and ^v^etched, should 
study the history of Spain. The empire of Philip the Second 
was undoubtedly one of the most pou’erful and splendid 
that over existed in the world. In Europe, he ruled Spain, 
Portugal, the Netherlands on both sides of the Ehinc, 
Eranche Comt6, Roussillon, the Milanese, and the Two 
Sicilies. Tuscany, Parma, and the other small states of 
Italj% were as completely dependent on him ns the Nizam 
and the Rajah of Berar now' are on the East India Company. 
In Asia, the King of Spain was master of the Philippines 
and of all those rich settlements which the Portuguese 
had made on the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, in 
the Peninsula of Malacca, and in the Spice-islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago. In America, his dominions extended 
on each side of the equator into the temperate zone. There 
is reason to believe that his annual revenue amounted, in 
the season of his greatest power, to a sum near ten times 
as large as that which England yielded to Elizabeth. He 
had a standing army of fifty thousand excellent troops, at 
a time when England had not a single battalion in con- 
stant pay. His ordinary naval force consisted of a hundred 
and forty gallej’S. He held, what no other iwinco in 
modern times has held, the dominion both of the land and 
of the sea. During the greater part of Ids reign, ho was 
supremo on both elements. His soldiers marched up to 
the capital of Prance ; his ships menaced the sliores of 
England. 

It is no exaggeration to saj' that, during several years, 
his power over Europe W’as greater than even that of 
Napoleon. The influence of the French conqueror never 
extended beyond low'-water mark. The narrowest strait 
was to his power what it was of old believed that a running 
stream was to the sorceries of a witch. While his army 
entered every metropolis from Moscow to Lisbon, the Eng- 
lish fleets blockaded every port from Dantzio to Tiiesto. 
Sicily, Sardinia, Majorca, Guernsey, enjoyed security 
through the whole course of a war which endangered every 
throne on the Continent. The victorious and imperial 
nation which had filled its museums with the spoils of 
Antwerp, of Florence, and of Romo, was suffering painfully 
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from the 'want of luxuries rvhich upo had made necessaries. 
Whilo lullars and arches avero ri.sing to comniomorate tlic 
French conquests, the conquerors wore tr3'ing to ninmi- 
facture, cotTeo out of succorj* and sugar out of bcct~root. 
The intiuenec of Pliilip on the Continent was ns great ns 
that of 2\aj>olcon. Tlie Emperor of Gennnuj- was his 
imiBinan, France, torn In- religious dis^en.sions, was 
I'ovcr a fonnidnhlo opponent, and was .somotiinc.s a de- 
pendent nlh'. At the same time, Spain had what Napoleon 
desired in vain, shijis, colonies, and commerce. She long 
monopolized the trade of America and of the Indian Ocean. 
■<^1! the gold of the AVest, and all tlio spices of the East, wore 
received and distributed 1)3' her. During many years of 
"ar, her commerce was interrupted onh- % the predntor3' 
enterprises of a few roving privateers. Even after the 
defeat of the Armada, ISngli.sh statc-smen continued to look 
with great dread on the maritime i)Ower of Philip. ’ The 
ICing of Spain,' said the Lord Kccj)or to the two Houses in 
1593, * since he hath usurped upon the Idngdom of Portugal, 
hath thereby grown mighty by gaining the East Indie.s : 

as, how great soever bo was before, ho is )iow thereby 
.manifestly more great: ... Ho keopeth a navy armed 
fo impeach nil trade of inorchnndiso from England to Gas- 
coigne and Gnienno, which ho attempted to do this last 
vintage ; so as he is now become ns a frontier cnem3’ to all 
fhe West of England, ns well as all the south parts, ns Sussex, 
Hamj).shjro, and the Isle of Wight. Yen, b3' means of his 
mtercst in St. Malocs, a port full of shipping for the war, 
he is a dangerous neighbour to the Queen b isles of Jersey 
md Guernsey, ancient possessions of this crown, and never 
conquered in the greatest w-nrs with Franco. 

_ The ascendancy which Spain then had in Europe was, 
m one sense, well deserved. It was an nscondanc3' which 
had been gained by unquestioned 8uperiorit3’’ in all the arts 
of policy and of war. In the sixteenth century, Italy was 
oot more decidedly the land of the fine arts, Germany was 
not more decidedly the land of bold theological speoulatmn, 
than Spain was the land of statesmen and of soldiers. Xne 
character which Virgil has ascribed to his countrymen 
might have been claimed by the grave and haughty chiefs 
^vh.0 surroundod the throne of JFordinona the Latnolw 
and of his immediate successors. That majestic art 
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‘ feEoro imperio populos,’ wns not better tmderstood by the 
Romans in the proudest days of their republic, than by 
Gonsnlvo and Ximenes, Cortes and Alva. The sldll of the 
Spanish diplomatists was renowned throughout Europe. 
Ill England the name of Gondomar is still remembered. 
The sovereign nation was unrivalled both in regular and 
irregular warfare. The impetuous chivalr3’- of France,’ the 
serried phalanx of Switzerland, were alike found wanting 
when brought face to face with the Spanish infantry. In 
the wars of the New World, where something different from 
ordinary strategy was required in the general and something 
different from ordinary discipline in the soldier, where it was 
every day necessary to meet by some new expedient the 
varj’ing tactics of a barbarous enemy, the Spanish adven- 
turers, sprung from the common people, displajmd a fer- 
tility of resource, and a talent for negotiation and command, 
to which history scarcely affords a paraUel. 

The Castilian of those times was to the Italian what the 
Roman, in the days of the greatness of Rome, was to the 
Greek. The conqueror had less ingenuity, less taste, loss 
delicacy of perception than the conquered ; but far more 
pride, firmness, and courage, a more solemn demeanour, a 
stronger sense of honour. The subject had more subtlety 
in speculation, the ruler more energy in action. The vices 
of the former were those of a coward ; the vices of the latter 
were those of a tjurant. It may be added, that the Spaniard, 
like the Roman, did not disdain to study the arts and the 
language of those whom ho oppressed. A revolution 
took place in the literature of Spain, not unlike that revolu- 
tion which, as Horace tells us, took place in the poetry of 
Latium : ‘ Capta ferum victorem cepit.’ The slave took 
prisoner the enslaver. The old Castilian ballads gave place 
to sonnets in the style of Petrarch, and to heroic poems in 
the stanza of Ariosto, as the national songs of Rome were 
driven out by imitations of Theocritus, and translations 
from Menander. 

In no modern society, not oven in England during the 
reign of Elizabeth, has there been so great a number of men 
eminent at once in literature and in the pursuits of active 
life, as Spain produced during the sixteenth century. 
Almost every distinguished writer was also distinguished 
ns a soldier or a politician. Boscan bore arms with high 
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^^rcputaiion. .Garcilaso do Vegn, the author of the sweetoRt 
and ihdst' graceful pastoral poem of inotlcm times, after a 
tihoit but Bplcntb'd military career, fell sword in band at the 
bead of a storming party. Alonzo do Ercilln boro a con- 
"spidubuB pari in that war of Arauco, which ho afterwards 
celebrated in one of the be.Rt heroic poems that Spain has 
produced. Hurtado do Mendoza, whoso poems have ijcen 
coinparod to those of Horace, and whoso charming little 
novel is evidently the motlel of Gil Bias, has been handed 
down to Us by history' n.s ono of the sternest of those iron 
pto-eonsuls who were employed by the Hoiiso of Austria to 
, crush tho lingering public spirit of Italy. Lope sailed in 
ttd. Armada ; Corv.antcs was wounded at Lopnnto. 

It is curious to consider with how much awe our nuccstors 
','>0 thbfeb times regarded a Spaniard. Ho was, in their appro- 
hensidn, a kind of demon, horribly malevolent, but withal 
. sagacious and powerful. ‘They bo voryo wj'so and 
■■^bticl{:c,’ '8ay8 an honest Englishman, in a memorial ad- 
dressed to 'Mary, ‘ and can, thorowo thor wysdomo, reform 
ftnd'brydcU thoyr owno natures for a tymo, and applyo their 
conditions to tho manors of those men with rvliom they 
Lrocddcll,'- gladlyo by friondshippo ; whoso misohiovous 
tnanore a.man slinll never knowo untyll ho come under thor 
,,siibjSction : but then shall ho parfeotlyo parcoyvo and 
'felc'tbom .which thyngc I prayo God England never do : 
.'fordn'dissimulntions nntydl they have thor purposes, and 
^a^nvards in oppression and tyrnnnyc, when they can 
pHayhei' them, they do exceed all other nations upon the 
fP^ho.', ■ 'This is just such language ns Arminius would 
Mve. used: about tho Romans, or as an Indian statesman 
af .our times , imight use about tho English. It js the lan- 
gua'ge of ra'.man bmming with hatred, but cowed by those 
-whom ho hates’; and painfully sensible of their supononty, 
;paF'bbly in'powor, but in intelligence. ^ , 

;W'But how art thou fallen from heaven, 0 Ltioifcr, son of 
tbo^niorhing ! u How art thou cut down to tho gtownd, that 
didst'weakbn tlio nations !■ If wo overleap a hundred years, 
ahd. look . at. Spain, towards tho close of the seventeenth 
.centuity,>Svhat a change do wo find ! The contrast is as 
great !asHhhf,wMch:tbo Romo of Gallienus and Honorius 
Eresents.to' the Rome of -ararius and Csesar. Eorei^ con- 

©voiy, of that gigantic 
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monarchj’ on wliich the sun never set. Holland v-as gone, 
and Portugal, and Artois, and Roussillon, and Rrancho 
Comte. In the East, the empire founded by the Dutch 
far surpassed in vealth and splendour that Tvhich their 
old tyrants stiU retained. In the West, England had seized, 
and still held, settlements in the midst of the Mexican sea. 

The mere loss of torritoiy was, however, of little moment. 
The reluctant obedience of distant provinees generally 
costs more than it is worth. Empires which branch out 
widely are often more flourishing for a little timety pruning. 
Adrian acted judiciously when he abandoned the con- 
quests of Trajan ; and England was never so rich, so great, 
so formidable to foreign princes, so absolutely mistress of 
the sea, as since the loss of her American colonies. The 
Spanish empire was still, in outward appearance, great and 
magnificent. The European dominions subject to the last 
feeble Prince of the House of Austria were far more ex- 
tensive than those of Louis the Eourteenth, The American 
dependencies of the Castilian crown still extended far to 
the North of Cancer and far to the South of Capricorn. 
But within this immense body there was an incurable decay, 
an utter want of tone, an utter prostration of strength. 
An ingenious and diligent population, eminently sldlled m 
arts and manufactures, had been driven into exile by stupid 
and remorseless bigots. The glory of the, Spanish pencil 
had departed with Velasquez and Murillo. The splendid 
age of Spanish literature had closed with Solis and Calderon. 
During the seventeenth century many states had formed 
great military establishments. But the Spanish army, so 
formidable under the command of Alva and Parnese, had 
dwindled away to a few thousand men, iU paid and ill 
disciplined, England, Holland, and Prance had great 
navies. But the Spanish navy was scarcelj' equal to the 
tenth part of that mighty force which, in the time of Philip 
the Second, had been the terror of the Atlantic and the 
jMcditerranean. The arsenals were deserted. The maga- 
zines were unprovided. The frontier fortresses were un- 
garrisoned. The police was utterly inefficient for the pro- 
tection of the people. Murders were committed in the face 
of day with perfect impunity. Bravoes and discarded 
serving-men, with swords at their sides, swaggered every 
day tlirough the most public streets and squares of the capi- 
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tfil. ( 3 isfi)rl)in" the public j)encc, nml sotliitg at definnco the 
ii»m>;ters of justice. Tiio finauce.s were in frightful (li.s- 
otuer. I’ho iicople paid nmch. 'J’he gov(>niment received 
uttie. The American viceroy.s and the farmers of the 
t^venue liee.nine rich, while the merchant-s broke, while 
0)0 |>ea.santry .starved, while the body-servants of the 
t^vereign ronndned unpaid, wliiie the .soldiers of the ror'nl 
fward repaired daily to the doors of convents, and battled 
there with the crowd of beggars for a porringer of broth and 
a inorsol of bread. Ivvery remedy which was tried ag- 
pavated the. disease. The currency was altered ; and 
this frantio measure produced its never-failing effects. 
It destroyed all credit., mwl increased the miser}’ which it 
was intended to relieve. 'J’ho American gold, to use the 
words of Ortiz, wa.s to the noeossities of the state hut ns 
a drop of water to the lips of a man raging with thirst. 
Heaps of unopened dcspatehe.s ncciimulatcd in the offices, 
while the Ministers were concerting with hcdchambor- 
women and Jesnit.s the means of tripping up each other. 
I'jVcry foreign power could phmdor and insidt with im- 
punity the heir of Oharlc.s tho Fifth. Into such a state had 
Iho might}' Idngdom of .Spain fallen, while one of its 
sninllest dopcndoncics, a country not so large ns tho pro- 
})nco of Fstrcmndnrn or Andalusia, situated under an 
incioinent slcy, and preserved only by artificial means from 
Ihe inroads of tho ocean, had become a power of tho first 
uias.s, and treated on terms of equality with tho courts of 
and Versailles, 

_ Ihc manner in which Lord Mahon oxplauis tho financial 
situation of Spain by no moans satisfies us. ‘ It will ho 
tound,’ says he, ‘ that those individuals deriving theh 
uhief income from mines, wiioso yearly produce is uncertam 
and varying, and scorns rather to spring from fortune than 
w follow industry, are usually careless, unthrifty, and 
^regular in their expenditure. Tho example of Spam 
^'ght tempt us to apply tho same remark to states.' Lord 
Mahon would find it difficult, we suspect, to make out his 
analogy. Nothing could bo more uncertain and varymg 
ahan the gains and losses of those who were in tho habit 
of putting into tho state lotteries. But no part of the 
Public income was more certain than that which was de- 
rived from the iotterics. We behove that this case is very 
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uimilftr to tliat- ot t.ho American minoH. Some veins of ore 
c^cSed o\pcctation; some fell below it. 8omo of.tho 
Private speculators drew blanks, and others gamed pnzw. 
Rut the Tovenue of the state depended, not on any parti- 
cular vein, but on the whole annual produce of two great 
continents. This annual protluce seems to have been 
almost constantlj’ on the increase during the seventeenth 
century. The Mexican mines were, tlu’ough the reigns of 
Philip the Fourth and Charles the Second, in a stead}' course 
of improvement ; and in South America, thougli the 
di.strict of Potosi was not so productive as formerly, other 
places more than made up for tho deficiency. Wo very 
much doubt whether Lord Mahon can prove that tho_ in- 
come which the Spanish government derived from the mines 
of America fluctuated more than tho income derived from 


the mtornal taxes of Spain itself. 

All the causes of tho decay of Spain resolve themselves 
into one cause, bad government. Tho valour, the intelli- 
gence, the energy which, at tho close of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of tho sixteenth century, had made tho Spaniards 
the first nation in the world, were tho fruits of tho old 
institutions of Castile and Arragon, institutions eminently 
favourable to public liberty. Those institutions tho first 
Prmces of the House of Austria attacked and almost whoU}' 
destro 3 ’-ed. Theh successors expiated tho crime. The 
effects of a change from good government to bad govern- 
ment is not fully felt for some time after tho change has 
taken place. The talents and the virtues which a good 
constitution generates may for a time survive that constitu- 
tion. Thus the reigns of princes who have established ab- 
solute monarchy on tho ruins of popular forms of govern- 
ment often shine in histor}' with a peculiar brilliancy. But 
when a generation or two has passed away, then comes sig- 
nally to pass that which was written by Montesquieu, that 
despotic governments resemble those savages who cut down 
the tree in order to get at the fruit. Diming tho first years 
of tyranny, is reaped the harvest sown during the last years 
of liberty. Thus tho Augustan age was rich in great minds 
formed in the generation of Cicero and Csesar. The fruits 
oi the policy of Augustus were reserved for posterity. 
Philip the Second was the heir of the Cortes and of the 
Justiza Mayor ; and they left hun a nation which seemed 
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n]i!o ict conquer nil Ihc world. What I’liilij) left lo his 
(-•nccciwora is well known. 

i'lio shock wliicJi ilio Kreat, religious sciiisin of (ho si.x- 
teenth century gave to Eurojxj, was scarcely fcifc in Spain. 
In England, Germany, Holliind, I'runco, JJonninrk, Switzor- 
Ijind, Sweden, that shock had produced, wi(h .some tvin- 
porary evil, much durable good, 'j'hc ])rinciples of the 
“cforniation had triumphed in some of those countrie.s. 
Ihc Catholic Church had inniutaincd its ascendancy in 
nlhers. But though the event had not been the .same in 
fill all had been agitated h}' the conflict. Even in France, 
ni Southern Germany, and in (ho Catholic canton.s of 
Switzerland, the. public mind had been stirred to its inmost 
depths. Tiic hold of ancient prejudice had been somewiiat 
loosened. The Cliurch of Uonic, warned by the clanger 
which she had narrowly escaped, had, in tho.se parts of 
her dominion, assumed a milder and more H!)oral character. 
She somelimc.s conde.«condcd to submit her high pretensions 
|o the scrutiny of reason, and availed herself more si)aringly 
than in former times of the aid of the secular arm. Even 
''^hen persooution u’n.s omploj’cd, it wn.s not persecution in 
tho worst and most frightful shape. The sovoritios of Louis 
the Fourteenth, odious ns they wore, cannot bo compared 
with those wdiich, at the first dawn of the Reformation, 
had been inflicted on the heretics in many parts of Europe. 

File only effect which tho Reformation had produced in 
^pain had been to make the Inquisition more vigilant and 
the commonalty more bigoted. Tho times of refreshing 
came to all neighbouring countries. One people alone re- 
inainea, like tho fleece of tho Hebrew warrior, dry in tho 
®idst of that benignant and fertilizing dew. AVhile other 
nations were putting away childish things, the Spaniard 
stiU thought ns a child and understood as a child. Among 
fho men of tho seventeenth century, ho was tho man of 
fhe fifteenth century or of a still darker period, dehghtea 
^ hohold an Auto de /<S, and ready to volunteer on a 

Urnsade. 

'ao evils produced by a bad govornmout and a bad 
religion^ seemed to have attained their greatest heigm dimng 
tho last years of tho sovonteonth century. Whilo the 
kmgdom Avas in this deplorable state, tho liing, Chartes, 
ficcond of tho name, Avas hastening to an early graAm. His 
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days bad been few and evil. Ho bad been unfortunate in 
all bis wars, in every part of his internal administration, 
and in all his domestic relations. His first wife, whom he 
tenderly loved, died very young. His second wife exercised 
great mflnence over him, but seems to have been regarded 
by him rather wnth fear than with love. He Avas childless ; 
and his constitution was so completely shattered that, at 
little more than thirty j'^ears of ago, he had given up all 
hopes of posterity. His mind was even more distempered 
than his body. He was sometimes sunk in listless melan- 
choly, and sometimes harassed by the -wildest and most 
extravagant fancies. Ho was not, however, wholly des- 
titute of the feelings which became his station. His suffer- 
ings were aggravated by the thought that his OAvn dissolu- 
tion might not improbably ho followed by the dissolution 
of Ids empire. 

Several princes laid claim to the succession. The King’s 
eldest sister had married Louis the Fourteenth. The 
Danphin would, therefore, in the common course of in- 
heritance, have succeeded to the crown. But the Infanta 
had, at the tune of her espousals, solemnly renounced, in 
her o-wTi name, and in that of her posterity, all claim to the 
succession. This renunciation had been confirmed in due 
form by the Cortes. A 3''0ungcr sister of the King had been 
the first wife of Leopold, Emperor of Germany. She too 
had at her marriage renounced her claims to the Spanish 
cro-wn ; but the Cortes had not sanctioned the renunciation, 
and it was therefore considered as invalid by the Spanish 
jurists. The fruit of this marriage was a daughter, who 
had espoused the Elector of Bavaria. The Electoral Prince 
of Bavaria inherited her claim to the throne of Spain. 
The Emperor Leopold was sou of a daughter of Philip the 
Third, and was therefore first cousin to Charles. Ko re- 
nunciation whatever had been exacted from his mother at 
the time of her marriage. 

The question was certainly very complicated. That 
claim which, according to the ordinary rules of inheritance, 
was the strongest, had been barred by a contract executed 
in the most binding form. The claim of the Electoral Prince 
of Bavaria was weaker. But so also was the contract which 
bound him not to prosecute his claim. The only party 
against -whom no instrument of renimciation could be 
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profinwJ (lit' pArty who, in rcsjx'ct of hlood, Iiatl iiio 
v.’oahoi'f chiim of nil. 

As it w ns clcnr that grout alarm won id ho oxcifcd through- 
out Knropo if oithcT the Emperor or (ho Dauphin should 
1*000010 King of Spain, each of tho«c Princes offered to waivo 
his pretensiouK in favour of his sccoiul son ; tho Emperor, 
in fnvour of the Archduke Charles, tho Dauphin, in favour 
of Philip Duke of Anjou. 

Soon after the peace of Hyswick, William tho Third 
and Louis (he Fourteenth determined to settle tho question 
of the succe.ssion without consulting either Charles or the 
Emperor. France, England, and Holland, became parlie.s 
fo a treaty by which it was stipulated that tho Electoral 
Prince of Havana should succeed to Spain, tho Indies, and 
rile Netherlands. Tho Imperial fnmil 5 * were to bo bought 
*>ff with the Jfilaucse ; and tho Dauphin was to have tho 
Ewo Sicilic.s. 

Tho great object of tho ICing of Spain and of all hi.', 
counsellors was to avert tho dismembermont of tho mon- 
archy. In tho hope of attaining this end, CliarJcs deter- 
mined to name a successor. A will was accordingly framed 
wliich tho crown was bequeathed to tho Bavarian Prince. 
Dnhappi! 3 », this will had scarcely been signed when tho 
Prince died. Tho question was again unsettled, and pre- 
Kented greater difficulties than before. 

A new Treaty of Partition was concluded between Franco, 
England, and Holland. It was agreed that Spain, tho 
Indies, and tho Netherlands, should descend to the Arch- 
duke Charles. In return for this great concession made 
hy the Bourbons to a rival house, it was agreed that Franco 
should have tho lililaneso, or an equivalent in a more com- 
modious situation. Tho equivalent in view' was tho pro- 
vinco of Lorraine. _ t, • • 

Arbuthnot, some j'ears later, ridiculed the Partition 
Treaty w'ith exquisite humour and ingenuity. Everj'- 
body must remember his description of the paroxj’sm of 
Sflgo into which, poor old Lord Strutt fell, on hiring that 
his runaway servant Nick Frog, his clothier John Bull, 
and his old enemy I/ewis Baboon, had come with qimdrards, 
poles and inkhoms, to survey his estate, and to draw his 
'rUl for him. Lord Mahon speaks of the arrangement 
with grave severity. He calls it, ‘ an iniquitous compact, 
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concluded without tho slightest reference to the welfare of 
the states so readily parcelled and allotted ; insulting to the 
pride of Spain, and tending to strip that country of its 
hard-woir conquests.’ The most serious part of this charge 
would apply to half the treaties Avhioh have been con- 
cluded in Europe quite as strongly ns to the Partition 
Treaty. \’iTiat regard -was shown in the treat 3 f of the 
Pjirenees to the welfare of the people of Dunkirk and 
Roussillon, in tho treaty of Nimeguen to the welfare of the 
people of Franche Comte, in the treaty of Utrecht to the 
wclfaro of tho people of Flanders, in tho treaty of 1735 
to tho welfare of tho people of Tuscanj’ ? All Europe ro- 
inemhers, and our latest posterity ■null, wo fear, have reason 
to remember how coolly, at tho last great pacification of 
Christendom, the people of Poland, of Norwaj', of Belgium, 
and of Lombardj’’, were allotted to masters whom thej’’ ab- 
horred. The statesmen who negotiated tho Partition 
Treaty wore not so far beyond their age and ours in wisdom 
and virtue as to trouble themselves much about the happi- 
ness of the people whom they were apportioning among 
foreign rulers. But it will bo difficult to prove that tho 
stipulations which Lord Mahon condemns wore in any 
respect unfavourable to tho happiness of those who were to 
be transferred to now sovereigns. The Neapolitans would 
certainly have lost nothing by being given to the Dauphin, 
or to the Great Turk. Addison, who visited Naples about 
the time at which the Partition Treaty was signed, has 
left us a frightful description of the misgovemment under 
which that part of the Spanish Empire groaned. As to 
the people of Lorraine, an union with France would have 
been the happiest event which could have befallen them. 
Louis was already their sovereign for all purposes of cruelty 
and exaction. He had kept their country during many 
years in his own hands. At the peace of Ryswick, indeed, 
them Duke had been allowed to return. But the conditions 
whieh had been imposed on him made him a mere vassal 
of France. 

Wo cannot admit that the Treaty of Partition was ob- 
iectionable because it ‘ tended to strip Spain of hard-won 
conquests.’ The inheritance was so vast, and the claimants 
somigbty, that withoutsome dismemberment it was scarcely 
possible to make a peaceable arrangement. If any dis- 
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iticmbcmicnl wns to lake jilacc, ilio best way of elTocling 
It miroly was to soparato from tlic monarchy lliose provinces 
winch were nt a greai tlistance from Spain, wliich wero not 
Spanish in manners, in language, or in feelings, which were 
both worse govornet! and less valuable (ban ll)o old kingdom 
of Castile nnrl Amgon, and which, having always been 
governed by foreigners, votild not bo likely (o feel acxitely 
fhe Jiumiliation of being turned over from one master to 
Another. 

That England and Holland had a right to interfere i.s 
plain, Tlie question of the Spanish succession was not an 
internal question, but on European qnc.stion. And this 
^rd Slahon admits. He thinks that, when the evil had 
heen done, and a French Prince was reigning at the Escurinl, 
England and Holland were justified in attempting, not 
merely to strip Spain of its remold dependencies, but to 
conquer Spain itself ; that they were jnsl ified in attempting 
fo put, not mcrclj- tho pa.ssivc Flemings and Italians, but 
the reluctant Castilians and Asturians, under (he dominion 
^ a stranger. I'lic danger against which the Partition 
Treaty was intended to guard was precisely tho same danger 
Ji’hich aftersvards was made the ground of war. It will 
pc difficult to prove that a danger which was sufficient to 
justify the war was insufficient to justify the provisions of 
fhe Treaty. If, as Lord Mahon contends, it was better that 
opain sho\ild be subjugated by main force than that she 
should be governed by a Honrbon, it was surely better 
that she should bo deprived of Sicily and the lililaneso than 
that she sbonld bo governed bj*^ a Bourbon. 

. Whether the treaty was judiciously framed is quite 
another question. We disapprove of the stipidations. But 
Ji'o disapprove of them, not because wo think them bad, 
but because wo think that there was no chance of their 
being executed. Louis was tho most faithless of politicians. 

Ho hated the Dutch. Ho hated -the Government which 
^bo Revolntion had established in England. Ho had every 
disposition to quarrel uath his now allies. It was quite 
Certain that he would not observe his engagements, if it 
should be for his interest to violate them. Even if it should 
be for his interest to observe them, it might well be doubted 
whether the strongest and clearest interest would induce a 
man so haughty and self-willed to co-operate heartily with 
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two govornmonts had ahvaj's been tlio objects of In’s 

scorn and aversion. 

Wion intelligence of the second Partition Treaty anived 
at Madrid, it roused to nioniontaiy energy the languishing 
ruler of a languishing state. The Spanish ambassador at 
tho court of London was directed to remonstrate ■with the 
government of AVilliam ; and his remonstrances ■were so 
insolent that ho •n’as commanded to leave England. Charles 
retaliated by dismissing tho English and Dutch ambassadors. 
The French King, though tho chief author of tho Partition 
' Treaty, succeeded in turning the whole vTath of Charles 
and of the Spanish people from himself, and in directing it 
against the two maritime powers. Those powers had now 
no agent at hladrid. Their perfidious ally was at liberty 
to carry on his intrigues unchecked ; and he fullj' availed 
himself of this advantage. 

A long contest was maintained with varydng success bj" 
tho factions which surrounded the miserable King. On tho 
side of the Imperial family was the Queen, herself a Prin- 
cess of that family. With her were allied tho confessor 
of the King, and most of the ministers. On tho other side 
were two of the most dexterous politicians of that age, 
Cardinal Porto Carrero, Archbishop of Toledo, and Har- 
court, the ambassador of Louis. 

Harcourt was a noble specimen of the French aristocracy 
in the days of its highest splendour, a finished gentleman, 
a brave soldier, and a skilful diplomatist. His courteous 
and insinuating manners, his Parisian vivacity tempered 
■with Castilian gravity, made him the favomite of the whole 
court. He became intimate ■with the grandees. Ho caressed 
the clergy. He dazzled the multitude by his magni- 
ficent style of living. The prejudices which the people of 
Madrid had conceived against the French character, the 
vindictive feelings generated during centuries of national 
rivalrj% gradually juelded to liis arts ; while the Austrian 
ambassador, a surly, pompous, niggardlj!- German, made 
himself and his country more and more unpopular ever^' 
day. 

Harcourt won over the coiut and the city : Porto Carrero 
managed the King. Never were loiave and dupe better 
suited to each other. Cliarles was sick, nervous, and ex- 
travagantly superstitious. Porto Carrero had learned in 
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t!>o oxcrciKc of lus profession the nrt of excifiiif; and sootii- 
Hig Kueh minds ; and he employed fhnl art witli the calm 
find demure cruelty which is the elmraeteristic of wicked 
And amhitioiis priests. 

lie first supj)!anted the confessor. The state of the poor 
■Iving, during the conllicd. between his two spiritual nd\'isers, 
horrible. At one time ho was induced to holiovo that 
hisinalady wn.s the .same with that of the wrctclies described 
ni (ho Kow Testament, who dwelt among the tombs, 
■"’horn no chains could hind and whom no man dared to 
Ap})roach. At another time a sorceress who lived in the 
fountains of tho Asturias was consulted about his inaladj’. 
wvcral pcr.sons were aeeusod of having bewitched liim. 
I^orto Carrero recommended the appalling rife of exorcism, 
which was actually jiorformed. The ceremony made tho 
poor King more nervous and misorahic tiian over. But it 
•served the turn of the Cardinal who, after much secret 
trickcrj', succeeded in casting out, not tho devil, hut tho 
confessor. 

The next object was to get rid of tho Ministers. Madrid 
Was supplied with I’rovisions by a monopoly. The govern- 
ntent looked after this most tlolieatc concern as it looked 
After everything else. Tho partisans of tho Hotiso of Bour- 
bon took advantage of tho negligence of tho administration. 
Cn a sudden tho supply of food failed. Exorbitant prices 
A'cro demanded. Tho people rose. Tho ro^’al rosidonco 
Was surrounded by an immense multitude. The Queen 
harangued them. Tho priests exhibited tho host. All 
W’as in vain. It was necessary to awaken tho King from his 
uneasy sleep, and to carry him to the balcony. There 
A Solemn promise was given that tho unpopular advisors 
of tho Crown should bo forthwith dismissed. The mob left 
the palace and pi’oceeded to pull down the houses of the 
mmisters. The adherents of tho Austrian lino wore thus 
driven, from power, and tho government was intrusted to 
tho^ creatures of Porto Carrero. The King left the city in 
which he had suffered so cruel an insult for the magnificent 
retreat of the Escurial. Here his hypoehondriac fancy took 
a new turn. Like his ancestor Charles tho Eifth, he was 
haunted by a strange curiosity to pry into the secrets of 
that grave to which ho was' hastening. In tho cemetery 
which Philip the Second had formed beneath tho pavement 
M. HIST. E. . 7 
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of tho church of St. Lawrence reposed three generations of 
Cnstilinn princes. Into these dark vaults tho unhappy 
monarch descended by torch-light, and penetrated to that_ 
superb and gloomy chamber where, round the great black 
crucifix, were ranged tho coflins of tho kings and queens of 
Spain. There ho commanded his attendants to open tlio 
massy chests of bronze in winch the relics of his predecessors 
decayed. He looked on the ghastly spectacle with little 
emotion till tho coffin of his first wife was unclosed, and she 
appeared before him — such was tho skill of tho cmbalmer 
— in all her well-romombercd beauty. Ho cast one glance 
on those beloved features, unseen for eighteen years, those 
features over which corruption seemed to have no power, 
and rushed from tho vault, exclaiming, ‘ She is ^vith God ; 
and I shall soon bo with her.’ The awful sight completed 
tho ruin of his body and mind. The Escurial became 
hateful to him ; and he hastened to Arnnjucz. But tho 
shades and waters of that delicious island-garden, so fondly 
celebrated in tho sparkling verso of Calderon, brought no 
solace to their imfortunate master. Having tried medicine, 
exorcise, and amusement in vain, ho returned to Madrid to 
die. 

He was now beset on every side bj’ tho bold and skilful 
agents of tho House of Bourbon. The loading politicians 
of his court assured him that Louis, and Louis alone, W’bs 
sufficiently powerful to preserve tho Spam’sh monarchy un- 
divided, and that Austria would be utterly unable to pre- 
vent tho Treaty of Partition from being carried into effect. 
Some celebrated lawyers gave it as their opinion that the 
act of renunciation executed by the late Queen of France 
ought to be construed according to the spirit, and not ac- 
cording to the letter. The letter undoubtedly excluded 
the French Princes. The spirit was merely this, that ample 
security should be taken against the union of the French 
and Spanish crowns on one head. 

In aU probability, neither political nor legal reasonings 
would have sufficed to overcome tho partiality which Charles 
felt for the House of Austria. There had always been a 
close connexion between the two great royal lines which 
sprang from the marriage of ;^hilip and Juana. Both had 
always regarded the French as their natural enemies. It 
was necessary to have recourse to religious terrors ; and 
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Porlo Cnrrcro employed tlione terrors with trtic professional 
skiJL TJic King’s life was drawing to a cJosc. ^Vonid 
the most Catholic princo commit a great sin on the brink 
of the grave 1 And what eould bo a greater sin than, from 
an nnreasomiblc attachment to a family name, from an 
nnehrifitian antipathy to a rival house, to set aside the right- 
ful heir of an immense monarch}' ? The tender conscience 
and the feeble intellect of Charles were strongl}' uTonght 
upon by these appeals. At length Porto Carrero ventured 
on a mastcr-Htrokc. Ho advised Charles to apply for 
counsel to the Pope. 1’ho Iving who, in the simplicity of 
liLs heart, considered the successor of St. Peter ns an in- 
fallible guide in spiritual matters, adopted the suggestion ; 
and Porto Carrero, wlio knew that his Holiness was a mere 
tool of Prance, awaited with perfect confidence the result 
of the application. In the answer which arrived from 
Rome, the King was solemnly reminded of the great ac- 
count which he was soon to render, and cautioned against 
the flagrant injustice which ho was tempted to commit. 
Ho was assured that the right was with the House of Bour- 
bon, and reminded that his o'W'n salvation ought to be 
dearer to him than the House of Austria. Yet ho still con- 
tinued irresolute. His attachment to his family, his aver- 
sion to Prance, were not to be overcome even by Papal 
authority. At length ho thought himself actually dying. 
Then the cardinal redoubled his efforts. Divine after 
divine, well tutored for the occasion, was brought to the 
bed of the trembling penitent. He was dying in the com- 
mission of ImoAvn sin. Ho was defrauding his relatives. 
Ho was bequeathing civil war to his people. He yielded, 
and signed that memorable Testament, the cause of many 
calamities to Europe. ' As he affixed his name to the in- 
strument, he burst into tears. ‘ God,' he said, ‘ gives king- 
doms and takes them away. I am already one of the 
dead.’ 

The will M'as kept secret during the short remainder 
of his life. On the third of November, 1700, ho expired. 
All Madrid crowded to the palace. The gates were thronged. 
The antechamber was filled with ambassadors and grandees, 
eager to learn Avhat dispositions the deceased sovereign 
had made. At length the folding doors were flung open. 
The Duke of Abrantes came forth, and announced that 
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tho whole Spanish monarchy was bequeathed to Philip, 
Duke of Anjou. Charles had directed that, during tho 
interval which might elapse between his death and the 
arrival of his successor, the government .should bo admints- 
tered by a council, of which Porto Carrero was the chief 
member. 

Louis acted, as the English ministers might have guessed 
that ho would act. With scarcely tho show of hesitation, 
ho broke tlmough all the obligations of the Partition Treatj% 
and accepted for his grandson the sjilcndid legac}’ of Charles. 
The new sovereign hastened to take possession of his 
dominions. The whole court of Prance accompanied liim 
to Sceaux. His brother escorted him to that frontier 
which, as they wealdy imagined, was to bo a frontier no 
longer. ‘ The Pyrenees,’ said Louis, ‘ have ceased to 
exist,’ Those very Pyrenees, a few years later, were the 
theatre of a war between the heir of Louis and the prince 
whom Prance was now sending to govern Spain. 

If Charles had. ransacked Europe to find n successor 
whose moral and intellectual character resembled his own, 
he could not have chosen better. Philip was not so sickly 
as his' predecessor, but he was quite as weak, as indolent, 
and as superstitious ; he very soon became quite as hy- 
pochondriacal and eccentric ; and ho was even more 
uxorious. He was indeed a husband of ten thousand. His 
first object, when he became King of Spain, was to procure 
a wife. Prom the day of his marriage to the day of her 
death, his first object was to have her near him, and to do 
what she wished. As soon as his wife died, his first object 
was to procure another. Another was found, as unlike 
the former as possible. But she was a wife ; and Philip 
was content. Neither by day nor by night, neither in sick- 
ness nor in health, neither in time of business nor in time 
of relaxation, did ho ever suffer her to be absent from 
him for half an hour. His mind was natural^ feeble ; and 
he had received an enfeebling education. He had been 
brought up amidst the dull magnificence of Versailles. 
His grandfather was as imperious and as ostentatious in 
his intercourse with the royal family as in pubh'c acts. 
All those who grew up immediately under the eye of Louis 
had the manners of persons who had never known what 
it was to ho at ease. They were all taciturn, shy, and awk- 
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wnrd. In all of them, except the Duke of Burgundy, tlio 
evil uent further than the manners. 'J’ho Daiiphin, the 
Duke of Berri, Philip of Anjou, were men of insignificant 
characters. 'J’lioj* had no energy, no force of rvill. They 
had been so little accustomed to jtidge or to act for them- 
selves that implicit dependence had become necessary to 
their comfort. The now King of Spain, emancipated from 
control, resembled that wretched German captive who, 
when the irons which ho had worn for j-ears wore luiocked 
off, fell prostrate on the floor of his prison. The restraints 
which had cnfcobicd the mind of the young Prince were 
required to support it. Till ho had a wifo he could do 
nothing ; and when he had a wifo he did whatever she chose. 

While this lounging, moping boj' wa.s on his waj' to 
Madrid, his grandfather was all activity. Louis had no 
reason to fear a contest with the Empire single-handed. 
He made vigorous prcjiarations to encounter Leopold, Ho 
overawed the Statcs-Gcnoral by means of a great army. 
He attempted to soothe the English government by fair 
professions. William was not deceived. Ho full3' returned 
the hatred of Louis ; and, if ho had boon free to act according 
to hifi oini inclinations, ho would have declared war as 
soon as the contents of the will wore known. But ho was 
bound by constitutional restraints. Both bis person and 
his measures were unpopular in England. His secluded 
life and his cold manners disgusted a people accustomed 
to the graceful affability of Charles the Second. His foreign 
accent and his foreign attachments were offensive to the 
national prejudices. His reign had been a season of distress, 
following a season of rapidly increasing prosperity. The 
burdens of the late war and tho expense of restoring the 
currency had been severely felt. Nine clergymen out of 
ton were Jacobites at heart, and had sworn allegiance to 
the new dynasty^, only in order to save their benefices. 

A large proportion of the country gentlemen belonged to 
tho same party, Tho whole body of agricultural pro- 
prietors was hostilo to that interest which the creation of 
the national debt had brought into notice, and which was 
believed to bo peculiarly favoured by tho Court, the monied 
interest. The middle classes were fully determined to 
keep out James and his family. But they regarded William 
only as the less of two evils ; and, as long as there u'as no 
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imminont danger of a counter-revolution, were disposed to 
thwart and mortify the sovereign by whoni they were, never- 
theless, ready to stand, in case of necessity, vith their lives 
and fortunes. The}' were sullen and dissatisfied, ‘ There 
■was,’ as Somers e.vpressed it in a remarkable letter to 
William, ‘ a deadness and -want of spirit in the nation 
universally.’ 

Everything in England ■was going on as Louis could 
have wished. The leaders of the Whig party had retired 
from power, and were extremely unpopular on acount of 
the unfortunate issue of the Partition Treaty. The Tories, 
some of whom still cast a lingering look towards St. Ger- 
mains, were in office, and had a decided majority in the 
House of Commons. William was so much embarrassed 
by the state of parties in England that ho could not venture 
to make war on the House of Bourbon. He was suffering 
under a complication of severe and iucurablo diseases. 
There was every reason to believe that a few months would 
dissolve the fragile tie which bound up that feeble body 
with that ardent and unconquerable soul. H Louis could 
succeed in prosernng peace for a short time, it was probable 
that all his vast designs would bo securely accomplished. 
Just at this crisis, the most important crisis of his life, bis 
pride and his passions hurried him into an error, which 
undid all that forty years of ■victory and intrigue had done, 
which produced the dismemberment of the kingdom of 
his grandson, and brought invasion, bankruptcy, and famine 
on his o^wn. 

James the Second died at St. Germains. Louis paid 
him a farewell visit, and was so much moved by the solemn 
parting, and by the grief of the exiled queen that, losing 
sight of all considerations of policy, and actuated, as it 
should seem, merely by compassion and by a not ungenerous 
vanity, he acknowledged the Prince of Wales as Edng of 
England. • 

The indignation which the Castilians had felt when they 
heard that three foreign powers had undertaken to regulate 
the Spanish succession was nothing to the rage with which 
the English learned that their good neighbour had taken 
the trouble to provide them ■with a king. Whigs and Tories 
joined in condemning the proceedings of the French Coiut. 
The cry for war was raised by the city of London, and echoed 
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and re-echood from every comer of Mio realm. William 
flaw that hifi time avas come. Though his wasted and 
suffering body could hardly move -without sniiport, his 
spirit was a,s energetic and resolute ns when, at twenty- 
throe, he bade defiance to the combined forces of England 
and France. He left the Hague, whore ho had been engaged 
in negotiating with the States and the Emperor a defensive 
treaty against the ambitious designs of the Bourbons. 
Ho flow to London. Ho remodelled the ministry. He dis- 
solved tho Parliament. The majority of the now Hou.«o 
of Commons was with tho King ; and tho most vigorous 
preparations were made for war. 

Before tho commencement of active hostilities William 
was no more. But tho Grand Alliance of tho European 
Princes against tho Bourbons was already constructed. 

‘ The master workman died,' says Mr. Burke ; ‘ but tho 
work was formed on true mechanical principles, and it was 
as truly WTOught.’ On tho fifteenth of May, 1702, war was 
proclaimed by concert at Vienna, at London, and at tho 
Hague. 

Thus commenced that great struggle by which Europe, 
from tho Vistula to tho Atlantic Ocean, was agitated 
during twelve years. Tho two hostile coalitions were, in 
respect of territory, wealth and population, not unequally 
matched. On tho one side were Prance, Spain, and Bavaria j 
on tho other, England, Holland, tho Empire,^ and a crowd 
of inferior Powers. 

That part of the war which Lord Mahon has undertaken 
to relate, though not the least important, is certainly the 
least attractive. In Italy, in Germany, and in tho Nether- 
lands, great means wore at the disposal of great generals. 
Mighty battles were fought. Fortress after fortress was 
subdued. Tho iron chain of tho Belgian strongholds was 
broken. By a regular and connected series of operations 
extending through several years, the French were cniven 
back from the Danube and the Po into their own provinces. 
The war in Spain, on tho contrary, is made up of 
which seem to have no dependence on each other, the 
turns of fortune resemble those which take place in a dream. 
Victory and defeat are not followed by their usual conse- 
quences. Armies spring out of nothing, and melt into 
nothing. Yet, to judicious readers of liistory, the Spanish 
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conflict is porliaJJs’Moro intoresting' tlifin tho campaigns of 
Marlborough and Eugene. Tlio fate of tho Milanese and of 
tho Low Countries was decided bj”- militarj" skill. The 
fato of Spain was decided by tho peculiarities of the national 
character. 

When tho war commenced, the 5'oung lung was in a 
•most deplorable situation. On his arrival at Madrid ho 
found Porto Carrero at tho head of affairs, and ho did not 
think fit to displace tho man to whom ho owed his crown. 
Tho Cardinal was a mere intriguer, and in no sense a states- 
man. Ho had acquhed, in tho Court and in tho Confessional, 
a rare degree of skill in all the trieks by which weak muids 
are managed. But of tho noble science of government, of 
the sources of national prosperit3% of tho causes of national 
decaj', ho know no more than his master. It is curious to 
observe tho contrast between tho dexterity with which he 
ruled the conscience of a foolish valetudinarian, and tho 
imbecility which ho showed when placed at tho head of an 
empire. On what grounds Lord Mahon represents tho 
Cardinal as a man of ‘ splendid genius,' ‘ of vast abilities,' 
wo are unable to discover. Louis was of a verj' different 
opinion, and Louis was very seldom mistaken in his judge- 
ment of character. ‘ Everybodj’-,’ says ho, in a letter to 
his ambassador, ‘ knows how incapable the Cardinal is. 
He is an object of contempt to his countrymen.' 

A few miserable savings were made which ruined in- 
dividuals without producing any perceptible benefit to the 
state. The poh’ce became more and more inefficient. The 
disorders of the Capital were increased by tho arrival of 
French adventurers, tho refuse of Parisian brothels and 
gaming-houses. These vTetches considered the Spaniards 
as a subjugated race whom the countrymen of the new 
sovereign might cheat and insult with impunity. The 
King sat eating and drinking all night, lay in bed all day, 
yawned at tho council table, and suffered the most import- 
ant papers to lie unopened for weeks. At length ho was 
roused by the only excitement of which his sluggish nature 
was susceptible. His grandfather consented to let him have 
a wife. The choice was fortunate. Maria Louisa, Prin- 
cess of Savojq a beautiful and graceful girl of thirteen, al- 
readj' a woman in person and mind, at an age when the 
females of colder climates are still children, was the person 
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polected. Tho King roholvod to give her the meeting in 
Catnlonin. Ho left his capital, of which he was already 
thoroughl5- tired. At setting oiit ho was mobbed bj- a 
gang of beggars. He, however, made his way through, 
them, and repaired to Barcelona. 

Louis was iiorfectly aware that tho Queen would govern 
Philip. Ho, nccordingi3’, looked aboutfor somebod^’togovern 
tho Queen. He selected the Princcs-s Orsini to be first lad.y of 
the bedchamber, no insignificant post in tho household of 
a very j-oung wife, and a very uxorious husband. Tho 
Princes.s was the dauglit-or of a French peer, and tho ■widow 
of a Spani.sh grandee. Slio "was, therefore, admirabl3’’ fitted 
by her position to bo the instrument of the Court of Ver- 
saille.s at the Court of IMadrid. Tho Duke of Orleans called 
her, in words too coarse for translation, the Lieutenant 
of Captain Maintenon ; and tho appellation was well deser- 
ved. She aspired to plaj' in Spain the part wliich Madame 
de Maintenon had plaj’ed in Franco. But, though at least 
equal to her model in wit, information, and talents for in- 
triguo, 8 hc hadnot that 8 olf-commnnd,that patience, that im- 
perturbable evenness of temper, which had raised the Avidow 
of a buffoon to bo the consort of tho proudest of kings. Tho 
Princess was more than fifty j'ears old, but was still vain of 
her fine eyes and her fine shape ; she still dressed in tho 
style of a girl ; and she still carried her flirtations so far as 
to give occasion for scandal. She was, however, polite, 
eloquent, and not deficient in strength of mind. The 
bitter Saint Simon owns that no person whom she wished 
to attach could long resist the graces of her manners and of 
her conversation. 

We have not time to relate how she obtained, and how 
she preserved her empire over the young couple in ■u'hoso 
household she was placed, how she became so powerful, that 
neither minister of Spain nor ambassador from France 
could stand against her, how Louis himself was compelled to 
court her, how she received orders from Versailles to retire, 
how tho Queen took part with her favourite attendant, 
how tho King took part with the Queen, and how, after 
much squabbling, lying, shuffling, bullj'ing, and coaxing, 
the dispute was adjusted. We turn to the events of the 
war. 

When hostilities wore proclaimed at London, Vienna, 

7* 
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and tho Hague, Philip was at Naples. He had been wth 
great difficulty prevailed upon, by the most urgent represen- 
tations from Versailles, to separate himself from his whe, 
and to repair rvithout her to his Italian dominions, which 
wore then menaced by tho Emperor. Tho Queen acted as 
Regent, and, child as she was, seems to have been quite 
as competent to govern the kingdom as her husband or any 
of his ministers. 

In August, 1702, an armament, under the command 
of the Duke of Ormond, appeared off Cadiz. Tho Spanish 
authorities had no funds and no regular troops. The national 
spirit, however, supplied in some degree what was wanting. 
Tho nobles and farmers advanced money. The peasantry 
were formed into what tho Spanish writers call bands of 
heroic patriots, and what General Stanhope calls a ‘ ras- 
cally foot militia.’ If the invaders had acted with vigour 
and judgement, Cadiz woidd probabl 5 ' have fallen. But tho 
chiefs of the expedition wore dmded by national and pro- 
fessional feelings, Dutch against English, and land against 
sea. Sparre, the Dutch general, was sulky and perverse. 
Bellasj's,' the English general, embezzled the stores. Lord 
Mahon imputes the ill-temper of Sparre to the influence 
of the republican institutions of Holland. By parity of 
reason, we suppose that ho would impute the peculations of 
BeUasys to the influence of tho monarchical and aristoorati- 
cal institutions of England. The Duke of Ormond, who 
had the command of tho whole expedition, proved on this 
occasion, as on every other, destitute of the qualities which 
great emergencies require. No discipline was kept ; the 
soldiers were suffered to rob and insult those whom it was 
most desirable to concUiato. Churches were robbed ; images 
were pulled down ; nuns were violated. The officers shared 
the spoil instead of punishing the spoilers ; and at last the 
armament, loaded, to use the words of Stanhope, ‘ with a 
great deal of plunder and infamy,’ quitted the scene of 
Essex’s glory, leaving the only Spaniard of note who had 
declared for them to be hanged by his countrymen. 

The fleet was off the coast of Portugal, on tho way back 
to England, when the Duke of Ormond received intelli- 
gence that the treasure ships from America had just arrived 
in Europe, and had, in older to avoid his armament, re- 
paired to the harbour of Vigo. The cargo consisted, it 
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was said, of niorc than three millions sterling in gold and 
silver, besides much valuable merchandise. The pros- 
pect of ])Iundcr reconciled all disputes. Dutch and English, 
admirals and generals, wore equally eager for action. The 
Spaniards miglit with the greatest case have secured the 
treasure by simply landing it ; but it was a fundamental laAv 
of Spanish trade that the galleons should unload at Cadiz, 
and at Cadiz only. The Chamber of Commerce at Cadiz, in 
thetruo spiritof monopoly, refused, oven attlii.s conjuncture, 
to bate one jot of its privilege. The matter was referred to 
,the Council of the Indies. That hod 3 ’ deliberated and 
hesitated just a daj' too long. Some feeble preparations for 
defence were made. Two ruined towers at the mouth of the 
ba_v of Vigo were garrisoned bj’ a few ill-armed and un- 
trained rustics ; a boom was throum across the entrance 
of the basin ; and a few French ships of war, which had con- 
v 03 ’cd the galleons from America, were moored wthin. 
But all was to no purpose. I'ho English ships broke the 
boom ; Ormond and his soldiers scaled the forts ; the French 
burned their ships, and escaped to the shore. The conquerors 
shared some millions of dollars ; some millions more were 
sunk. When all the galleons had been captured or destroyed 
came an order in duo form allowing them to unload. 

IVhcn Philip returned to Madrid in the beginning of 1703, 
ho found the finances more embarrassed, the people more 
discontented, and the hostile coalition more formidable than 
ever. The loss of the galleons had occasioned a great de- 
ficiency in the revenue. Tlio Admiral of Castile, one of 
the greatest subjects in Europe, had fled to Lisbon and sworn 
allegiance to the Archduke. The King of Portugal soon 
after acknowledged Charles as King of Spain, and prepared 
to support the title of the House of Austria by arms. 

On the other side, Louis sent to the assistance of his grand- 
son an army of 12,000 men, commanded by the Duke of 
Bonvick. Berwick was the son of James the Second and 
Arabella Churchill. He had been brought up to expect 
the highest honours which an English subject could enjoy ; 
but the whole course of his life was changed by the revolu- 
tion which overthrew his infatuated father. Berwick 
became an exile, a man without a country ; and from that 
time forward his camp was to him in the place of a country, 
and professional honour was his patriotism. Ho ennobled 
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liis wretched calling. There was a stem, cold, Brutus-like 
virtue in the manner in which he discharged the duties of a 
soldier of fortune. His military fidelity was tried by'tho 
strongest temptations, and was found invincible. At one 
time he fought agamst his uncle ; at another time he fought 
against the cause of his brother ; j'et he was never suspected 
of treachery, or even slackness. 

Early m 1704 an army, composed of English, Dutch, and 
Portuguese, was assembled on the western frontier of Spain. 
The Archduke Charles had arrived at Lisbon, and appeared 
in person at the head of his troops. The mihtarj' slcill of 
Berwick held the Allies, who rvere 'commanded by Lord 
Galway, in cheek through the whole campaign. On the 
south, however, a great blow was struck. An English fleet 
under Sir George Rooke, having on board several regiments 
commanded by the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, appeared 
before the rock of Gibraltar. That celebrated stronghold, 
which nature has made all but impregnable, and against 
which all the resources of the mUitaryart have been employed 
in vain, was taken as easily as if it had been an open village 
in a plain.' The garrison went to say their praj^ers instead 
of standing on their guard. A few English sailors climbed 
the rook. The Spaniards capitulated ; and the British flag 
was placed on those ramparts from which the combined 
armies and navies of Prance and Spain have never been able 
to puU it down. Rooke preceded to Malaga, gave battle in 
the neighbourhood of that port to a French squadron, and 
after a doubtful action returned to England. 

But greater events were at hand. The English government 
had determined to send an expedition to Spain, under 
the command of Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough. 
This man was, if not the greatest, yet assuredly the most 
extraordinary character of that age, the King of Sweden 
himself not excepted. Indeed, Peterborough may be de- 
scribed as a polite, learned, and amorous Charles the Twelfth. 
His courage had all the French impetuosity, and all the 
English steadiness. His fertility and activity of mind 
were almost bcj'ond belief. They appeared in everjdhing 
that he did, in his campaigns, in his negotiations, in 
his familiar correspondence, in his b'ghtest and most un- 
studied conversation. Ho was a kind friend, a genorons 
enemy , and in deportment a thorough gentleman. But his 
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splendid talents and virlncs were rendered almost useless 
to Kis count r3% l)j* his levitA', his rosllessncss, liis irritability, 
his morbid craving for novelty and for excileiuent. His 
weaknesses had not only brought liim, on more than one 
occasion, into serious trouble ; bvit had imiiollcd him to 
some actions altogether umvorth}' of hia humane and noble 
nature. Repose was insupportable to him. Ho loved to 
fly round Eurojic faster than a travelling courier. Ho was 
at the Hague one week, at ^’iennn the next. Then ho took a 
fancj' to see Madrid ; and he had scarcelj’ reached Madrid, 
when ho ordered horses and set olf for Copenhagen. No 
attendants could keep up with his speed. No bodily in- 
firmities could confine him. Old age, disease, imminent 
death, ])roduced scarcely any effect on his intrepid spirit. 
Just before ho underwent the most horrible of surgical opera- 
tions, his conversation was as sprightly ns that of a young 
man in the full vigour of health. On the day after the opera- 
tion, in spite of the entreaties of his medical advisers, ho 
would set out on a journey. His figure was that of a skele- 
ton. But his elastic mind supiiorted him under fatigues 
and sufferings which scorned sufficient to bring the most 
robust man to tho grave. Change of employment was as 
necessary to him as change of place. Ho loved to dictate 
six or seven letters at once. Those who had to transact 
business with him complained that though ho talked with 
great ability on cA'cry subject, ho could never bo kci)t to tho 
point. ‘ Lord Peterborough,' said Popo, ‘ would say 
Very pretty and lively things in his letters, but they wmild 
bo rather too gay and wandering ; whereas, wore Lord Bol- 
ingbroke to write to an emperor, or to a statesman, he would 
fix on that point which was tho most material, w'ould sot it 
in tho strongest and finest light, and manage it so as to 
make it tho most serviceable to his purpose.' M hat 
borough was to Bolingbroke as a writer, ho was to Marl- 
borough as a general. Ho was, in truth, the last of le 
knights-errant, brave to temerity, liberal to profusion, cour- 
teous in his dealing with enemies, the protector or tno 
oppressed, tho adorer of women. His virtues and vices were 
those of the Round Table. Indeed, his character can harcUy 
be better summed up, than in the linos in w'hich the author 
of that clover little poem, iUwifrs and Giants, has described 
Sir Tristram. 
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■His birth, it seoras by Merlin’s calculotion, 

Was under Venus, Mercury, and Mars ; 

His mind with oil their attributes was mixed. 

And, like those planets, wandering and tmfixed. 

‘ From realm to realm ho ran, and never stayed : 

Kingdoms and crowns ho won, and gave away : 

It seemed as it liis labours were repaid 
By the mere noise and movement of tho tray : 

No conquests nor acquirements had ho made ; 

His cliief delight was, on some festive day 
To ride triumphant, prodigal, and proud. 

And shower his wealth amidst tho shouting crowd. 

‘.His schemes of war wore sudden, unforeseen. 

Inexplicable both to friend and foe; 

It seemed os if somo momontarj' spleen 
Inspired tho project, and impelled the blow ; 

And most his fortune and success wore seen 
With means tho most inadequnto and low ; 

Moat master of himself, and least encumbered. 

When overmatched, entangled, and outnumbered.’ 

In June, 1705, this remarkable man arrived in Lisbon 
witb five thousand Dutch and English soldiers. There 
the Archduke embarked with a large train of attendants, 
whom Peterborotigh entertained magnificently during the 
voyage at his own exiiense. From Lisbon the armament 
proceeded to Gibraltar, and, having taken the Prince of 
Hesse Darmstadt on hoard, steered towards the north-east 
along the coast of Spain. 

The first place at wliich the exhibition touched, after 
leaving Gibraltar, was Altea in Valencia. The ■wretched 
misgovemment of Philip had excited great discontent 
throughout this promneo. The invadei-s -wore eagerly 
welcomed. The peasantry flocked to the shore, hearing 
provisions, and shouting, * Long live Charles tho Third.’ 
Tho neighbouring fortress of Denia surrendered -without 
a blo'w. 

Tho imagination of Peterborough took fire. He con- 
ceived the hope of finishing the war at one blow. Madrid 
Was but a hundred and fifty miles distant. There was 
Mareoly one fortified place on the road. The troops of 
Philip were cither on the frontiers of Portugal or on tho 
coast of Catalonia. At the capital there was no military 
force, except a fe-w horse who formed a guard of honour 
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■round the i^rson of rhilij>. But tlio {•clieiuc of pushing 
into (ho heart of n great kingdom with an army of only seven 
tlionsand men, nns too daring to please the Archduke 
The Prince of Hesso Darmstadt, vho, in the reign of the 
late King of Spain, liad Irccn Governor of Catalonia, and 
"■ho overrated his own influence in that province, was of 
opinion that thoj’ ought instantly to proceed thither, and 
to attack Barcelona. Peterborough was hampered by his 
instnictions, and found it necessary to submit. 

On the sixteenth of August the tleot arrived before 
B.arcelona ; and Peterborough found that the task assigned 
to him bj' tho Arebduke and the Prince was one of almost 
insuperable difliculty. One side of the city was protected 
by the sea ; the otlior b\’ the strong fortifications of Mon- 
juieh. Tlio walls were so extensive, tliat thirt}’ thousand 
u»on wotdd scarcely have been suflicient to invest them. 
The garrison was as numerouB as tho be.sicging army. The 
best officcr.s in the Spanish service wore in tho town. The 
hopes whieh tho Prince of Darmstadt had formed of a 
general rising in Catalonia were grievously disappointed, 
•fho invaders ■wore joined only bj’ about fifteen hundred 
urmed peasants, whoso services cost more than they 
"ere worth. 


Ko general was over in a more deplorable situation than 
that in which Peterborough was now placed. Ho had 
^ways objected to tho scheme of besieging Barcelona. 
His^ objections had been overruled. Ho bad to execute^ a 
project which he had constantly represented as impractic- 
ablo. His camp was divided into hostile factions, and he 
";as censured by all. Tho Archduke and tho Prince blamed 
him for not proceeding instantly to take tho town 
®"ggested no plan by rvliich seven thousand men could bo 
enabled to do tho work of thirty thousand. Others blamed 
their general for giving up his own opinion to tho childish 
'vliims of Charle.s, and for sacrificing his men in an attempt 
to perform what was impossible. The Dutch commander 
positively declared that his soldiers should not stir ; Lord 
teterhorough might give what orders he chose; out to 
engage in such a siege was madness ; and the men should 
hot he sent to certain death where there was no chance 

° AmSS. XlK'Sk, ot petoboresh 
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niinouncdl bin fixeil delenniimtiou to raise tbo niego. The 
heavy cannon \vcr<' nent on board. Propiimtions n ero made 
for iT-cmbarlcing the troops. Clmrle.s and the I'rinco of 
licsse were furious ; l)ut most of tbo oflicers blained their 
general for having delayed so long the measure which he 
had at last found it necessary to take. On the twelfth of 
Sejitember there were rcjoicing.s and j)ublic entertainments 
in Barcelona for this great deliverance. On the following 
moniing the English flag was Hying on the ramparts of 
Monjuich. The genius and energy of one man had .supplied 
the place of forty battnlion.s. 

At midnight Peterborough had called on the Prince of 
Hesse, with whom ho had not for some time been on .sjKsak- 
ing terms, * I have resolved, sir,' said the Earl, ‘ to at- 
tempt an assa\dt ; you may accompany us, if you think 
fit, and SCO whether I and my men deserve what you liavc 
been pleased to 8.ay of us.' The Prince was startled. The 
attempt, ho said, was hopeless ; hut ho was ready to take 
his share ; and, ndthout further di.scussion, lie called for 
his horse. 

Fifteen hundred English soldiers were as.sombled under 
the Earl. A thousand more had been posted as a bodj' of 
reserve, at a neighbouring convent, under the command of 
Stanliopo. After a winding march along tbo foot of tbo 
hills, Peterborough and Jiis little army reached the walls 
of Alonjuich. There they halted till daybreak. As soon 
as they were descried, tbo enemy advanced into the outer 
diteh to meet them. This was the event on which Peter- 
borough had reckoned, and for which his men were pre- 
pared. The English received the lire, rushed forward, 
ieni)ocl into the ditch, put the Spaniards to flight, and 
entered the worlis together uith the fugitives. Before the 
garrison had recovered from their first surprise, the Earl 
was master of the outworks, had taken several pieces of 
cannon, and had tlirouTi up a breastwork to defend his men. 
He then sent ofi for Stanhope’s reserve. While ho was 
waiting for this reinforcement, nows arrived that tlueo 
thousand men were marching from Barcelona towards 
Monjuich, He instantly rode out to take a view of them ; 
but no sooner had ho left his troops than thej’ were seized 
with a panic. Their situation was indeed full of danger ; 
they had been brought into Monjuich, they scarcely knew 
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how ; tlicir innnl>crs were .«inall ; Ihoir gCTioral was gone ; 
their hearts failed thorn, and tlioy were proceeding to 
evaennto the fort. Petorhorongli received information 
of these ocenrrenees in time to stop the retreat. Ho gal- 
loped up to the fugitives, addressed a few words to them, 
and put himself at their head. The sound of his voice and 
the sight of his face restored all their eourage, and they 
I marched back to their former position. 

Tiio Prince of Hesse had fallen in the confusion of the 
as.sault ; but everything else went well. Stanhope 
arrived ; the detachment which had marched out of 
Barcelona retreated ; the heavy cannon were disembarked, 
and brought to bear on the inner fortifications of Monjuieh, 
wliich speedily fell. Peterborough, with his usual gener- 
osity^, rescued the Spanish soldiers from the ferocity of his 
victorious army, and paid the last honours with great 
pomp to his rival the Prince of Hesse. 

The reduction of Slonjuich was the first of a series of 
brilliant exploits. Barcelona fell ; and Peterborough had 
• the glory of taking, with a handful of men, one of the largest 
and strongest towns of Europe. He had also the glory, 
not less dear to his chivalrous temper, of saving the life and 
honour of the beautiful Duchess of Popoli, whom he _met 
flj’ing wnth dishevelled hair from the furj' of the soldiers. 
He availed himself dexterously of the jealousy with which 
the Catalonians regarded the inhabitants of Castile. Ho 
guaranteed to the provdneo in the capital of which ho was 
now quartered all its ancient rights and liberties, and thus 
succeeded in attachuig the population to the Austrian cause. 

The open country now declared in favour of Charles. 
Tarragona, Tortosa, Corona, Lcrida, San Mateo, threw 
open thfeir gates. The Spanish government sent the Count 
of Las Torres with seven thousand men to reduce San 
Mateo. The Earl of Peterborough, with only twelve hun- 
dred men, raised the siege. His officers advised him to be 
content with this extraordinary success. Charles urged 
him to return to Barcelona ; but no remonstrance could 
stop such a spirit in the midst of such a career. It was the 
depth of winter. The country was mountainous. I“C 
roads were almost impassable. -The men were ill-clothed. 
The horses were knocked up. The retreating axiny iras 
far more numerous than the pursuing army. But dim- 
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*" Riid dangers vanished before the energy of Peter- 
Twroutrh He pushed on, driving I^as Torres before him. 
nVs snrrendered to the more terror of lus name ; and, on 
fourth of February, 1706, ho arrived in triumph at 
Valencia. There he learned that a bod}’’ of four thousand 
men ivaa on the march to join Las Torres. He set out at 
dead of night from Valencia, passed the Xiicar, came un- 
expectedly on the encampment of the enem}’, and slaugh- 
tered, dispersed, or took the -veholo reinforcement. The 
Valencians could scarcely believe their eyes ■n’hen they saiv 
the prisoners brought in. 

In the meantime the Courts of Madrid and 'I’^ersailles, 
exasperated and alarmed by the fall of Barcelona, and by 
the revolt of the surrounding country, determined to make 
a great effort. A large army, nominally commanded by 
Philip, but really under the orders of Marshal Tcss6, en- 
tered Catalonia. A fleet under the Count of Toulouse, one 
of the natural children of Louis the Foimteenth, appeared 
before the port of Barcelona. The city vras attacked at 
once bj’ sea and land. The person of the Archduke was' in 
considerable danger. Peterborough, at the head of about 
three thousand men, marched m'th great rapidity from 
Valencia. To give battle, with so small a force, to a great 
regular army under the conduct of a Marshal of France, 
■a'ould have been madness. The Earl therefore made vrai 


after the fashion of the hlinas and Empecinados of our o'>vn 
time. He took his post on the neighbouring mountains, 
harassed the enemy with incessant alarms, cut off their 
stragglers, intercepted their communications wth the 
interior, and introduced supplies, both of men and pro- 
■risions, into the town. He saw, ho-wever, that the only 
hope of the besieged was on the side of the sea. His com- 
mission from the British government gave him supreme 
power, not only over the army, but, whenever he should ho 
actually on board, over the navjf also. He put out to sea 
at night in an open boat, 'without communicating his design 
to any person. He was picked up, several leagues from 
the shore, by one of the ships of the English squadron. As 
soon as he was on board, he announced himself as first in 
command, and sent a pinnace with his orders to the Ad- 
miral. Had these orders been given a few hours earlier, 
it is probable that the whole French fleet would have been 
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taken. As it yran, llio Count o£ Toulonso put out to Bca. 
The ))ort was open. The town wn.s rcHovecl. On the 
following night the enemy raiBccl the siege nncl retreated to 
Roussillon. Peterborough returned to Valencia, a place 
whieli ho preferred to every other in Spain ; and I’hilip, 
who had been some weeks absent from his wife, could en- 
dure the misorj- of .separation no longer, and flew to rejoin 
her at Aladrid. 

At Madrid, however, it was impossible for him or for 
her to remain. The splendid success which Peterborough 
had obtained on the eastern coa.st of tlio Peninsula had 
inspired the sluggish Galwaj' with emulation. Ho ad- 
vanced into the heart of Spain. Berwick retreated. Alcan- 
tara, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Salamanca fell, and the con- 
querors marched towards the capital. 

Philip was earnestly ])resscd by his advisers to remove 
the seat of Government to Burgos. The advanced guard 
of the allied army was already seen on the heights above 
Madrid. It was known that the main body was at hand. 
The unfortunate Prince fled with his Queen and his house- 
hold. Tlio royal wanderers, after travelling eight days on 
bad roads, under a burning sun, and sleeping eight nights 
in miserable hovels, one of which fell down and nearlj' 
crushed them both to death, reached the metrojjohs of Old 
Castile. In the meantime the invaders had entered 
Madrid in triumph, and had proclaimed the Archduke in 
the strbets of the imperial city. Arragon, ever jealous of 
the Castilian ascendancy, followed the example of Catalonia. 
Saragossa revolted mthout seeing an enemy. Tiie governor 
whom Philip liad sot over Carthagena betrayed Ids trust, 
and surrendered to the Allies the best arsenal and the last 
ships which Spain possessed. 

Toledo had been for some time the retreat of two am- 
bitious, turbulent, and vindictive intriguci's, the Queen 
Dowager and Cardinal Porto Carrero. They bad long bceii 
deadly enemies. They had led the adverse factions of 
Austria and Prance. Each had in turn domineered over 
the Weak and disordered mind of the late King. At length 
the impostures of the priest had triumphed over the bland- 
ishments of the woman ; , Porto Carrero had remained 
victorious j and the Queen had fled in shame and mortifica- 
tion, from the court wliero she had once been supremo. In 
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her retirement she was soon joined by him whose arts had 
destroyed her iirfluence. The Cardinal, having held power 
just long enough to convince all parties of his incompeteney, 
had been dismissed to his See, cursing his ouTi folly and the 
ingratitude of the House which he had served too well. 
Common interests and common enmities reconciled the 
fallen rivals. The Austrian troops were admitted into 
Toledo without opposition. The Queen Dowager flung off 
that mournful garb which the widow of a ICing of Spain 
wears through her whole life, and blazed forth in jewels. 
Tlie Cardinal blessed the standards of the invaders in his 
magnificent cathedral, and lighted up his palace in honour 
of the great deliverance. It seemed that the struggle had 
terminated in favour of the Archduke, and that nothing 
remained for Philip but a prompt flight into the dominions 
of his grandfather. 

So judged those who were ignorant of the character and 
habits of the Spanish people. There is no country in 
Europe which it is so easy to overrun as Spain': there is 
no country in Europe which it is more difficult to conquer. 
Nothing can be more contemptible than the regular militar5’^ 
resistance which Spain offers to an invader ; nothing more 
formidable than the energy which she puts forth when her 
regxdar military resistance has been beaten down. Her 
armies have long borne too much resemblance to mobs ; 
but her mobs have had, in an unusual degree, the spirit of 
armies. The soldier, as compared -with other soldiers, is 
deficient in military qualities ; but the peasant has as much 
of those qualities as the soldier. In no country have such 
strong fortresses been taken by surprise : in no country 
have unfortified tomis made so furious and obstinate a 
resistance to great armies. War in Spain has, from the 
days of the Romans, had a character of its own ; it is a 
fire which cannot be raked out ; it burns fiercely under 
the embers ; and long after it has, to all seeming, been ex- 
tinguished, bursts forth more violently than ever. This was 
seen in the last war. Spain had no army which could have 
looked in the face an equal number of Erencli or Prussian 
soldiers ; but one day laid the Prussian monarchy in the 
dust ; one day put the crown pf France at the disposal of 
invaders. No Jena, no Waterloo, would have enabled 
Joseph to reign in quiet at Madrid. 
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TIic conduct of the Castilians tliroughout tiie War of 
the Succession was nio«t chnraclcristie. With all the odds 
of numbers and situation on their side, tlioy had been 
ignomiiviously beaten. All tho European dependencies 
of the Spanish crown were lost. Catalonia, Arragon, and 
Valencia had acknowledged the Austrian Prince. Gibraltar 
had been taken by a few sailors ; Barcelona stormed by a 
few dismounted dragoons. Tho invaders had penetrated 
into the centre, of tho Peninsula, and were quartered at 
Aladrid and Toledo. While these ovcnt.s had been in pro- 
gress, tho nation had scarcely given a sign of life. Tho 
rich could hardly bo prevailed on to give or to lend for the 
support of war ; tho trooi)s liad shown neither discipline 
nor courage ; and now at last, when it seemed that all w'as 
lost, when it seemed that tho most sanguine must relhiquish 
all hope, tho national spirit awoke, fierce, proud, and un- 
conqucrahlo. Tho people had been sluggish when tho 
circumstances might well have inspired hope ; they reserved 
all their energy for what appeared to he a season of despair. 
Castilo, Leon, Andalusia, Estrcniadura, rose at once ; ov'cry 
peasant procured a firelock or a pike ; tho Allies wore master 
only of tho ground on which they trod. No soldier could 
Wander a liundrgd yards from tho main body of tho inva^ng 
army ndthout imminent risk of being poniarded. Tuo 
country through which tho conquerors bad passed to 
Madrid, and which, ns they thought, they had subdued, 
was all in arras behind them. Their communications with 
Portugal were cut off. In tho meantime, money bepn for 
the first time, to flow rapidly into tho treasury of the fugitive 
king. ‘Tho day before yesterday,’ says tho irmcess 
Orsini, in a letter ■written at this time, ‘ the priest of a 
village which contains only a hundred and twenty houses 
brought a hundred and twenty pistoles to the Queen. 

“ My flock,” said ho, “ are asliamcd to send you so little ; 
hut they beg you to believe that in this purse there are a 
hundred and twenty hearts faithful even to the death. 
The good man wept as ho spoke ; and indeed we wop 
too. Yesterday another small village, m which there are 
only twenty houses, sent us fifty pistoles. _ xt,„ 

Wliile tho Castilians were ovorywhere armmg m the 
cause of Philip, the Allies were serving that cause as in- 
effectually by their mismanagement. Galway stayed at 
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Jladrid, whoro Ms soldiers indulged in such boundless 
licentiousness that one half of them were in the hospitals. 
Charles remained dawdling in Catalonia. Peterborough 
had taken Requenn, and wished to march from Valencia 
towards Madrid, and to effect a junction with Galway; 
but the Archduke refused his consent to the plan. The 
indignant general remained accordingly in his farourite 
city, on the beautiful shores of the Mediterranean, reading 
Don Quixote, giving balls and suppers, trj'ing in vain to 
get some good sport out of the Valencia bulls, and making 
love, not in vam, to the Valencian women. 

At length the Archduke advanced into Castile, and 
ordered Peterborough to join him. But it was too late. 
Berwick had already compelled Galwaj^ to evacuate Madrid ; 
and, when the whole force of the Allies was collected at 
Guadnlaxara, it was found to bo decidedly inferior in- 
numbers to that of the enemy. 

Peterborough formed a plan for regainmg possession of 
the capital. His plan was rejected by Charles. The 
patience of the sensitive and vainglorious hero was worn 
out. He had none of that serenity of temper which enabled 
Marlborough to act in perfect harmony with Eugene, and 
to endure the vexatious interference of the Dutch deputies. 
He demanded permission to leave the army. Permission 
was readily granted ; and he set out for Italy. That there 
might be some pretext for his departure, ho was commis- 
sioned by the .^chduke to raise a loan in Genoa on the 
credit of the revenues of Spjiin. 

Prom that moment to the end of the campaign the 
tide of fortune ran strong against the Austrian cause. Ber- 
wick had placed his army between the Allies and the fron- 
tiers of Portugal. They retreated on Valencia, and arrived 
in that province, leaving about ten thousand prisoners in 
the hands of the enemy. 

In January, 1707, Peterborough arrived at Valencia from 
Italy, no longer bearing a public character, but merely as 
a volunteer. His advice was asked, and it seems to have 
been most judicious. Ho gave it as his decided opinion 
that no offensive operations against Castile ought to be- 
undertaken. It would be easy, he said, to defend Arragon, 
Catalonia, and Valencia, against Philip. The inhabitants 
of those parts of Spain were attached to the cause of the 
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An;lululio ; and tlio nrmic? of (he Hoiii«o of Bourbon \\oulcl 
be resisted W t)io whole pojnilatinn. In n short time the 
enthusiasm of (he Cnstilinna might abate The govorn- 
inent of^ Philip might commit unpopular acts. Defeats 
m the Xetherlands might compel Ijouis to withdraw the 
fiuccourfi which lie had furnished to his grandson. Then 
Would Ik? the time to strike n decisive blow. Thi.s excellent 
advice was rojeoted. Peterborough, who had uow received 
formal letters of recall from England, departed before the 
opening of the campaign ; and witii him departed the good 
fortune of the Allies. Scarcely am' general had ever done 
so much with means so .small. Scarcely any general had 
ever displayed equal originality and boldtics.s. Ho po.s- 
Bessed, in the higlicst degree, the art of concilating those 
whom he had subdued. But ho was not cquall 3 ’ successful 
w winning the attachment of those with whom ho acted. 
Ho was adored by the Catalonians and Vnlencians ; but 
ho was hated bj' tho princo whom ho had all but made a 
great king, and i>j’ tho generals whoso fortune and reputa- 
tion were staked on tho same venture witli lu's onm. Tho 
Hnglish government could not understand him. Ho was 
so eccentric that thoj' gave him no credit for tho judgomont 
which ho really' posse.ssed. Ono day ho took to%vn8 with 
horse-soldiers ; then again ho turned some hundreds of 
iidantry into cavalry at a minute’s notice. Ho obtained 
his political intelligence chicflA' b 3 ' means of Jove affairs, 
ttud filled his dispatches with epigrams. Tho ministers 
thought that it would bo highly impolitic to intrust tho 
conduct of tho Spanish war to so volatile and romantic a 
person. Thoj' therefore gave the command to Lord Gahvn 3 ', 
?? .experienced veteran, a man who was in war what 
Moliere’s doctors were in medicine, who thought it much 
J^oro honourable to fail according to rule, than to succeed 
hyinnovation, and Avho would have been very much ashamed 
of himself if ho had taken Monjuich by means so strange 
^8 those which Petorborongh cmplo 5 'cd. This grea 
commander conducted tho campaign of 1707 in tho 
scientific manner. On the plain of Almanza he encountered 
the army of tho Bourbons. Ho drew up his troops nccord- 
to tho methods prescribed by the best i nnrl 

in a, few hours lost eighteen thousand men, a h««dred atm 
twenty standards, all his baggage and ail his artillery. 
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Valencia and Arragon wore instantly conquered by the 
French, and, at the close of the year, the mountainous pro- 
vince of Catalonia was the only part of Spain which still 
adhered to Charles. 

' ‘Do you remember, child,’ says the foolish woman 
in the Spectator to her husband, ‘ that the pigeon-house 
fell the very afternoon that our careless wench spilt the 
salt upon the table 1 ’ ‘ Yes, my dear,' replies the gentle- 

man, ‘ and the next post brought us an account of the 
battle of Almanza.’ The approach of disaster in Spain had 
been for some time indicated by omens much clearer than 
the mishap of the salt-cellar ; an ungrateful prince, an 
undisciplined army, a divided council, envy triumphant 
over merit, a man of genius recalled, a pedant and a sluggard 
entrusted with supreme command. The battle of Almanza 
decided the fate of Spain. The loss was such as Marlborough 
or Eugene could scarcely have retrieved, and was certainly 
not to be retrieved by Stanhope and Staremberg. 

Stanhope, who took the command of the English army 
in Catalonia, was a man of respectable abilities, both in 
military and oivU affairs, but fitter, we conceive, for a second 
than for a first place. Lord Mahon, uith his usual candour, 
tells us, what we believe was not known before, that his 
ancestor’s most distinguished exploit, the conquest of 
Minorca, was suggested by Marlborough. Staremberg, a 
methodical tactician of the German schopl, was sent by 
the emperor to command in Spain. Two languid campaigns 
followed, diuing which neither of the hostile armies did 
anything memorable, but during which both were nearly 
starved. 


At length, in 1710, the chiefs of the Allied forces resolved 
to venture on bolder measures. 'They began the campaign 
■with a daring move, pushed into Arragon, defeated the 
troops of Philip at Almonara, defeated them again at Sara- 
gossa, and advanced to Madrid. The King was again a 
fugitive. The Castilians sprang to arms ■\rith the same 
enthusiasm which they had displayed in 1706. The con- 
querors foxmd the capital a desert. The people shut them- 
selves up' in their houses, and refused to pay any mark 
of respect •to thp Austrian prince. It was necessary to hire 
a few children to shout before him in the streets. Mean- 
while, the court of Philip at Valladolid was tluonged by 
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noblps^nTitl prclntps. Thirty thousnnd pcojilo followed 
their King from Madrid to lus now rcjiidencc. Women of 
ronlc. rather than remain behind, performed Iho journey on 
foot. The peasants enlisted b,y thousands. Mone3’, arms, 
and provisions, wore supplied in abundance bj' the zeal of 
tho people. Tho country round Madrid was infested bj' 
small parlies of irregular horse. Tho Allies could not send 
on a dispatcli to Arragon, or introduce a stippli' of provisions 
into tho capital. It wn.s unsafe for tho Archduke to hunt 
^niediate vicinitj* of the palace which he occupied. 

Tho wish of Stanhope was to m’ntcr in Castile. But ho 
stood alono in tho council of war ; and, indeed, it is not 
ca.sy to understancl how tho Allies could have maintained 
thernsolvc.s, through so unpropitious a sea.son, in tho midst 
of so hostile a population. Charles, whoso personal safety 
was tho first object of tho generals, was sent with an escort 
of cavalrj' to Catalonia in November ; and in December 
«io anny commenced ils retreat towards Arragon. 

But tho Allies had to do with a master-spirit. Tho 
I^’ng of Trance had lately' sent tlio Duke of Vendomo to 
command in Spain. This man was distinguished by tho 
filthiness of his person, by tho brutality of his demeanour, 
by the gross bufioonory of his conversation, and by tho 
iinpudonco with which ho abandoned himself to tho most 
nauseous of all vices. His sluggishness was almost in- 
credible. Even when engaged in a campaign, he often 
passed whole days in his bed. His strange torpidity had 
been tho cause of some of the most serious disasters which 
the. armies of tho House of Bourbon had sustained. But 
when ho was roused by any great cmergenoj', his resources, 
his energy, and his presence of mind, were such as had been 
found in no Trench general since the death of Luxembourg. 

At this crisis, Vendomo was all himself. He set out 
from Talavora with his troops, and pursued tho retreating 
army of tho Allies with a speed perhaps never equalled, 
m such a season, and in such a country. He marched night 
find day. Ho swam, at tho head of liis cavalry, the flooded 
stream of Henarcs, and, in a few days, overtook Stanhope, 
who was at Brihuega with tho left wing of tJie Allied army. 

Nobody with me,' sa3'8 the English general, -imagined 
that they had any foot within some days’ march of us ; 
snd our misfortune is owing to the incredible diligence which 
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tiipir army made.’ Stanhope had hut just time to send off 
a messenger to the centre of the army, which was some 
leagues fom Brilmega, before Vendome was upon hun. 
The town was invested on every side.. The walls were bat- 
tered with cannon. A mine was sprimg under one of the 
gates. ‘ The English kept up a terrible fire till their powder 
was spent. They then fought desperately with the bayonet 
against overwhelming odds. They burned the houses 
which the assailants had taken. But all was to no purpose. 
The British general saw that resistance could produce only 
a useless carnage. He concluded a capitulation ; and his 
gallant little army became prisoners of war on honourable 
terms. 

Scarcely had Vendome signed the capitulation, when he 
learned that Staremberg was marchmg to the relief of 
Stanhope. Preparations were instantly made for a general 
action. On the daj"^ foUouing that on which the English 
had delivered up their arms, was fought the obstinate and 
bloody fight of Villa-Viciosa. Staremberg remained master 
of the field. Vendome reaped all the fruits of the battle. 
The Allies spiked their cannon, and retired towards Arra- 
gon. But even in Arragon they found no place of rest. 
Vendome was behind them. The guerrilla parties were 
around them. They fled to Catalonia ; but Catalonia was 
• invaded by a French army from Roussillon. At length the 
Austrian general, with six thousand harassed and dispirited 
men, the remains of a great and victorious army, took refuge 
in Barcelona, almost the only place in Spain which still 
recognized the authority of Charles. 

Philip was now much safer at Madrid than his grandfather 
at Paris. All hope of conquering Spain in Spain was at an 
end. Bjit in other quarters the House of Bourbon was 
reduced to the last extremity. The French armies had 
undergone a series of defeats in Germany, in Italy, and in 
the JJetherlands. An immense force, flushed ■with victory, 
and commanded by the greatest generals of the ago, was 
on the borders of France. Louis had been forced to humble 
himself before the conquerors. He had even offered 
to abandon the. cause of his grandson ; and his offer had 
been rejected. But a great turn in affairs was approaching. 

The English administration which had commenced the 
war against the House of Bourbon 'was an administration 
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conij)niio<l oI Tories. But the war was a Whig war. It 
wa.s tlio fnvourilo sohenio of William, the Whig King. Ijoui.s 
had provoked it by recognizing, as .sovereign of England, 
a prince i>ectdiarly hateful to tim Whigs. It had placed 
England in a position of marked hostility to that power 
from which alone the Pretender could o>q)cct efficient suc- 
cour. It had joined England in llic olose.st union to a Pro- 
te.slant and rejjublican state, to a state which had a.s.sistcd 
in bringing about the Revolution, and which was willing 
to guarantee the execution of tho Act of Settlement. Alarl- 
boroughnnd Godoljdiin found that they were more zealously 
supported by their old oirponentsthan by their old associates. 
Those mini.stcrs who were zealous for tho war were gradually 
converted to Whiggism. Tlio rest dropped off, and were 
succeeded by Whigs. Cowjicr became Chancellor. Sunder- 
land, in spite of tho verj’ just antipathy of Anno, was made 
Sccretarj* of State. On the death of the Prince of ]3onmark 
a more oxtensivo change took place. Wharton becaTne 
Eord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Somers President of tho 
Council. At length the administration was wholly in tho 
hands of tho Low Church party. 

In the year 1710 a violent change took place. Tlio 
Queen had always been a Tory at heart. Her religious 
feelings were all on tho side of tho E.stablishcd Church. 
Her family feelings pleaded in favour of her exiled brother. 
Her selfish feelings disposed her to favour tho zealots of 
prerogative. Tho affection which she felt for the I>u^css 
of Slarlborough was the great security of the Whigs. That 
affection had at length turned to deadly aversion. the 

great party which had long swayed the destinies of Europe 
Was undermined by bedchamber women at St. James s, 

O' violent storm gathered in tho countr}'. A foolish parson 
kad preached a foolish sermon against the principles of tlio 
devolution. The wsest members of tho government were 
for letting tho man alone. But Godolphin, inflamed wi i 
ull tho zeal of a new-made Wliig, mid exasperated by a me 
name which was applied to him in this 
course, insisted that tho preacher should be impeached. 
The exhortations of the mild and sagacioxis 
disregarded. The impeachment was brought ; the doctOT 
was convicted ; and the accusers were ruined, ihe cierp 
came to the rescue of tho persecuted clergyman. Ihe 
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country gentlonien carao to the rescue of the clergy.- A 
display of Tory feelings, such as England had not witnessed 
• since the closing years of Charles the Second’s reign, ap- 
palled the Ministers and gave boldness to the Queen. She 
turned out the Whigs, called Harley and St. Jolui to power, 
and dissolved the Parliament. The elections wont strongly 
against the late government. Stanhope, who had in his 
absence been put in nomination for Westminster, was 
defeated by a Tory candidate. The new Ministers, finding 
themselves masters of the new Parliament, were induced 
by the strongest motives to conclude a peace with France. 
The whole system of alliance in which the country was 
engaged was a Whig system. The general by whom the 
English armies had constantly been led to victory, and for 
whom it was impossible to find a substitute, was now, what- 
ever be might formerly have been, a Whig general. If 
Marlborough were discarded it was probable that some 
great disaster would follow. Yet, if he were to retain his 
command, every great action which he might perform 
would raise the credit of the party in opposition. 

A peace was therefore concluded between England and 
the Princes of the House of Bourbon. Of that peace Lord 
Mahon speaks in terms of the severest reprehension. He 
is, indeed, an excellent Whig of the time of the first Lord 
Stanhope. ‘ I cannot but pause for a moment,’ says he, 
‘ to observe how much the course of a century has inverted 
the meaning of our party nicknames, how much a modern 
Tory resembles a Whig of Queen Anne’s reign, and a Tory 
of Queen Anne’s reign a modem Whig.’ 

. We grant one half of Lord Mahon’s proposition : from 
the other half we altogether dissent. We allow that a 
modern Tory resembles, in many tilings, a Whig of Queen 
Anne’s reign. It is natural that such should be the case. 
The worst things of one age often resemble the best things 
of another. A modern shopkeeper’s house is as well fur- 
nished as the house of a considerable merchant in Anne’s 
reign. Very plain people now wear finer cloth than Beau 
Fielding or Beau Edgeworth could have procured in Queen 
Anne’s reign. We would rather trust to the apothecary 
of a modem village than to the physician of a largo town 
in Anne’s reign. A modern boarding-school miss could toll 
the most. learned professor of Anne’s reign some things in 
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gcograpli}', ofitronoiny, nnH chemistry, which would Kur- 
priso him. 

Tlio science of government, is an experimental scicnco ; 
and therefore it is, like nil other experimental eciencc.s, a 
progressive science. Lord Mahon would have been a very 
good Whig in the days of Harley. But Harley, whom Lord 
Mahon censures so severely, was very \STiiggibh when com-, 
pared even with Clarendon ; and Clarendon was quite a 
democrat when compared with Lord Burleigh. If Lord 
iMahon lives, a.s we hope ho will, lift}' 3'cars longer, we have 
no doubt that, as he now boast.s of the rescinblance which 
the Tories of our time bear to the IVhigs of the Revolution, 
ho will then boast of the resemblance borne b3' the Tories 
of 1882 to those immortal patriots, the \Mngs of the Re- 
form Bill. 

Societ3', "o believe, is con6tnntl3’ advancing in luiow- 
Jedge. The tail is now where the head was some genera- 
tions ago. But the head and the tail still keep their distance. 
A nurse of this contur3’ is ns wise ns a justice of the quorum 
and cust-alorum in Shallow’s time. The wooden spoon of 
this 3’ear would puzzle a senior wrangler of the reign of 
George the Second. A bo3' from the National School reads 
and spells better than half the Imights of the shire in the 
October Club. But there is still as wide a difference as over 
between justices and nurses, senior wranglers and wooden 
spoons, members of Parliament and chiich'cn at charity 
Schools. In the same W'a3', though a Tory may now be very 
like what a Whig was a hundred and twontj’’ years ago, the 
Whig is as much in advance of the Tory os over.^ The stag, 
in the Treatise on the Bathos, w'ho ‘ feared his hind feet 
W'ould o’ertako the fore,’ was not more mistaken than Lord 
Mahon, if he thinks that ho has really come up with the 
Whigs. The absolute position of the parties has been altered; 
the relative position remains unchanged. Through the 
whole of that great movement, which began before these 
party-names existed, and which will continue after they 
have become obsolete, tiurough the whole of that great 
movement of which the Charter of John, the institution of 
the House of Commons, the extinction of the Vmanage, the 
Separation from the see of Rome, the expidsion of the 
Stuarts, the reform of the Representative System, are suc- 
cessive stages, there have been, imder some name or other. 
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two sets of men, ttiose who Avere before their age, and those 
who were behind it, those rvho were the AAisest among their 
contemporaries, and those who gloried in being no AAher 
than their great-grandfathers. It is delightful to thinh, 
that, in due time, the last of those Avho straggle in the rear 
of the great march aatU occupy the place now occupied 
b 3 ' the advanced guard. The Torj' Parliament of 17 10 W'ould 
have passed for a most liberal Parliament in the days of 
Elizabeth ; and there are at present few members of the 
Conservative Club who would not have been fully qualified 
to sit with Halifax and Somers at the Kit-cat. 

Though, therefore, we admit that a modem Tory bears 
some resemblance to a Whig of Queen Anne's reign, Ave can 
b 3 ’ no means admit that a Toiy of Amne’s reign' reseinbled 
a modern HTiig. Have the modem Whigs passed laAA'S 
for the purpose of closing the entrance of the House of 
Commons against the neAV interests created b 3 ' trade ? Ho 
the modem IVhigs hold the doctrine of divine right 1 Have 
the modem IVhigs labomed to exclude all Dissenters from 
ofifice and power 1 The modem Whigs are, indeed, at the 
present moment, like the Tories of 1712, desirous of peace, 
and of close union vrith Prance. But is there no difference 
between the Eranco of 1712 arid the IVnnce of 1832 ? Is 
France now the stronghold of the ‘ Popish t 3 wanny ’ and 
the ‘ arbitrary power ' against which our ancestors fought 
and prayed 1 Lord Mahon Avill find, we think, that 
his parallel is, in all essential circumstances, as incorrect as 
that which Fluellen drewbetAveen Macedon and Monmouth, 
or as that which an ingenious Tory lately disooA’^ered betAveen 
Archbishop Williams and Archbishop Vernon. 

We agree Avith Lord Mahon in thinking highly of the 
Whigs of Queen Anne’s reign. But that part of their con- 
duct AA’hich he selects for especial praise is precisely the part 
Avhich Ave think most objectionable. We revere them as 
the great champions of political and of intellectAial Iibert3’. 
It is true that, Avhen raised to power, the 3 ' were not exempt 
from the faults which poAver naturally engenders. It is true 
that they Avore men horn in the soA'enteonth century, and 
that thD3’ Avere therefore ignorant of man 3 ’' truths which are 
familiar to the men of the nineteenth century. But the3' 
Avere, what the reformers of the Church Arcro before them, 
and Avhat the reformers of the House of Commons haA'o 
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been fiince, the lenders of their Rpecies in a right direction. 
It is true that they did not allow to political discus.sion that 
latitude which to us ajipcars reasonable and safe ; but to 
them wo owe the removal of the Censorship. It is true 
that thc3' did not carrj' the principle of religious libortj- 
to its full extent ; but to them %ve owe the Toleration Act. 

Though, liowever, wo think that the Whigs of Anne’s 
reign ucre, as a bodj’, far superior in uisdom and public 
virtue to their contemporaries the 'rorics, wo bj-no means 
hold ourselves bound to defend all the measures of our 


favourite party. A life of action, if it is to bo useful, must 
be a life of compromise. But speculation admits of no com- 
promise. A public man is often under the necessity of con- 
senting to measures which he dislikes, lest ho should en- 
danger the success of measures which ho thinks of vital 
importance. But the historian lies under no such necessity . 
On the contrary’, it is one of his mo.st sacred duties to point 
out clearly the errors of those whoso general conduct he 
admires. 


It seems to us, then, that, on the great question which 
divided England during the last four years of Anne's reign, 
the Tories were in tho right, and the IVhigs in tlie UTong. 
That question was, whether England ought to conclude 
peace without exacting from Philip a resignation of tho 
Spanish crown ? . , , i • 

No Parliamentary struggIc,from the time of the Exclusion 
Bill to tho time of the Reform Bill, has been so vwicnt as 
that which took place between the authors of the Treaty of 
Utrecht and the War Party. The Commons wore for peace ; 
the Lords w'oro for vigorous hostilities. Tho Queen was 
compelled to choose which of her two highest prerogatives 
sho would exercise, whether she would create Peers, or dis- 
solve the Parliament. Tho ties of Party superseded the ties 
of neighbourhood and of blood. Tho members of the hos- 
tile factions would scarcely speak to each other, or 
each other. The women appeared at the theatres bearing 
the badges of their political sect. Tho schism exuded to 

the most remote counties of England. 

seldom before been displayed in political con rov y, 
enlisted in the service of the hostile parties. _ , ... 

■svas Steele, gay, lively, drunk with animal spirits and with 
factious animosity, and Addison, with his pohshed satire, 
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his inexhaustible fertility of fancy, and his graceful sim- 
plicity of stylo. In the front of the opposite ranks appeared 
a darker and fiercer spirit, the apostate politician, the ribald 
priest, the perjuredlover, a heart burning uith hatredagainst 
the whole human race, a mind richly stored with images 
from the dunghill and the lazar-house. The Ministers 
triumphed, and the peace was concluded. Then came the 
reaction. A new sovereign ascended the throne. The Whig 
enjoyed the confidence of the Idng and of the Parham ent. 
The unjust severity with which the Tories had treated 
Marlborough and Walpole was more than retahated. 
ley and Prior were thrown into prison ; Bohngbroke and 
Ormond were compelled to take refuge in a foreign land. 
The wounds hiflicted in this desperate conflict continued 
to rankle for many years. It was long before the members 
of either party could discuss the question of the peace of 
Utrecht uith calmness and impartiality. That the Whig 
Ministers had sold us to the Dutch ; that the Tory Ministers 
had sold us to the French ; that the war had been carried on 
only to fill the pockets of Marlborough ; that the peace had 
been concluded only to facilitate the return of the Preten- 
der ; these imputations and many others, utterly unfounded, 
or grossly exaggerated, wore hmrled backward and fom'ard 
by the political disputants of the last century. In our time 
the question maj’’ be discussed without irritation. We irill 
state, as concisely as iiossiblo, the reasons which have led us 
to the conclusion at which wo have arrived. , 

The dangers which were to be apprehended from the peace 
were two ; first, the danger that Philip might be induced, by 
feelings of private affection, to act in strict concert with the 
elder branch of his house, to favour the French trade at the 
expense of England, and to side with the French govern- 
ment in future wars ; secondly', the danger that the posterity 
of the Duke of Burgundy might become extinct, that Philip 
might become heir by blood to the Frenoh crown, and that 
thus two great monarchies might bo united under one sove- 
reign. 

The first, danger appears to us altogether chimerical. 
Famih- affection has seldom produced much effeot on the 
policy of princes. The state of Europe at the time of the 
pciico of Utrecht proved that in politics the ties of interest 
ate much stronger than those of consanguinity or affinity. 
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The Elector of Jiavnria bad been driven from his dominions 
by his father-in-law ; Victor Amadeus v,-as in arms against 
his 6ons-in-]aw ; Anne was seated on a throne from wliich 
slio Ijad assisted to pusli a most indnJgent fnthor. It is 
true that Philip lind been accustomed from childhood to 
regard his grandfather with profound veneration. It was 
probable, therefore, that the influence of Louis at Madrid 
would be very great. But Iy)uis was more than seventy 
years old ; lie could not live long ; his ])cir was an infant 
in the cradle. There was surely no reason to think that the 
policy of the King of Spain would bo swayed by his regard 
for a nephew n hom he had never seen. 

In fact, soon after the peace, the two branchesof the House 
of Bourbon began to quarrel. A close alliance was formed 
between Philip and Charles, lately competitors for the Cas- 
tilian crown. A Spanish princess, betrothed to the King of 
Prance, was sent back in the most insulting manner to her 
native country ; and a decree was put forth by the Court of 
Madrid commanding every Frenchman to leave Spaiii. It 
is true that, fifty years after the peace of Utrecht, an alliance 
of peculiar strictness was formed between the French and 
Spanish governments. But both governments were 
actuated on that occasion, not by domestic affection, but 
by common interests and common enmities. Their com- 
pact, though called the Family Compact, was as purely a 
political compact as the league of Cambrai or the league 
of Pilnitz. 

The second danger was that Philip might have succeeded 
to the crown of his native country. Tins did not happen : 
but it might have happened ; and at one time it seemed 
very likely to happen. A sicldy child alone stood between 
the Iting of Spain and the heritage of Louis the Fourteenth. 
Philip, it is true, solemnly renounced his claim to the French 
cro'wn. But the manner in which ho had obtained posses- 
sion of the Spanish crown had proved the ineflScaoy of such 
renunciations. The Frenob lancers declared Philip’s 
renunciation null, as being inconsistent with the funda- 
mental law of the realm. The French people would pro- 
bably have sided with him whom they would have con- 
sidered as the rightful heir. Saint Simon, though much less 
zealous for hereditary monarchy than most of his country- 
men, and though strongly attached to the Regent, declared, 

M. HIST. E. 8 
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in iho prosoncc of that prince, that he never ivouid support 
the claims of the House of Orleans against those of the King 
of Spain. ‘ If such,' ho said, ‘ he my feelings, u'hat must 
he the feelings of others ^ ’ Bolingbroko, it is certain, 
was fully convinced that the renunciation was worth no 
more than the paper on which it was uTitlen, and demanded 
it only for the purpose of blinding the English Parliament 
and people. 

Yet, though it was at one time probable that the pos- 
terity of the Duke of Burgundy would become extinct, and 
though it is almost certain that, if the posterity of the 
Duke of Burgundy had become G.xtiuct, Philip would have 
successfully preferred his claim to the crown of France, 
we still defend the principle of the Treaty of Utrecht. In 
the first place, Charles had, soon after the battle of VUla- 
Vioiosa, inherited, by the death of his elder brother, all the 
dominions of the House of Austria. Surely, if to these 
dominions ho had added the whole monarchy of Spain, the 
balance of power would have been seriously endangered. 
The union of the Austrian dominions and Spain would not, 
it is true, have been so alarming an event as the um'on of 
France and Spain. Bub Charles was actually Emperor. 
Philip was not, and never might be, the ICing of France. 
The certainty of the less evil might well be set against the 
chance of the greater evil. 

But, in fact, we do not believe that Spain would long have 
remained under the government either of an Emperor or 
of a 35ing of France. The character of the Spanish people 
was a better security to the nations of Europe than any uall, 
any instrument of renunciation, or any treaty. The same 
energy which the people of CastUe had put forth when 
Madrid was occupied by the Allied armies, they would have 
again put forth as soon as it appeared that their country 
was about to become a French province. Though they 
were no longer masters abroad, they were b 3 ’ no means dis- 
posed to see foreigners set over them at home. If Philip 
had attempted to govern Spain by mandates from Ver- 
sailles, a second Grand Alliance would easily have effected 
what the first had failed to accomplish. The Spanish 
nation would have raUied against him as zealously as it had 
before rallied round him. And of this he seems to have 

een fully aware. For many years the favourite hope of 
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his heart, rvas that he might ascend the throne of his grand- 
father ; but ho seems never to have thought it possible that 
he could reign at once in the country of his adoption and in 
the country of hLs birth. 

These vero the dangers of the peace ; and they seem to us 
to be of no very formidable kind. Against these dangers 
are to bo set oil the evils of war and the risk of failure. The 
crdls of the war, the waste of life, the suspension of trade, 
the expondilure of wealth, the accumulation of debt, require 
no illustration. Tlic chances of failure it is difficult at 
this distance of time to calculate with accuracy. But we 
think that an estimate approximating to the truth maj% 
without much difficult3', be formed. The Allies had been 
victorious in Germany, Italy, and Flanders. It was b3’ 
no means improbable that they might light their way into 
the ver3' heart of France. But at no time since tho com- 
mencement of the war had their prospects been so dark in 
that country which was tho very object of the struggle. In 
Spain they held onl3' a few square leagues. The temper of 
the great majority of tho nation was decidedly hostile to 
them. If the3' had persisted, if they had obtained success 
equal to their highest expectations, if they had gained a 
series of victories as splendid as those of Blenheim and 
Ramilies, if Paris had fallen, if Louis had been a prisoner, 
we still doubt whether they would have accomplished their 
object. They would still have had to cany on interminable 
hostilities against tho whole population of a country which 
affords peculiar facilities to irregular warfare, and in which 
invading armies suffer more from famine than from tho 
sword. 

We are, therefore, for the peace of Utrecht. We are in- 
deed no admirers of the statesmen who concluded that 
peace. Harley, we believe, was a solemn trifler, St. John 
a brilliant knave. The great body of their followers con- 
sisted of the country clergy and the country gentry ; two 
classesof men who were theninferior in intelligence to decent 
shopkeepers or farmers of our time. Parson Barnabas, 
Parson Trulliber, Sir Wilful Witwould, Sir Francis Wrong- 
head, Squire Western, Squire Sullen, such were the people 
Avho composed the main strength of the Tory party during 
the sixty years which followed the Revolution. It is true 
that the means by which the Tories came into power in 
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1710 were most disrepiitabJp T^. • . 
m which they used their power wL'® 

It IS true that in order £ and cruel, 

jectof peace, thev resorted 2^°"* their favourite pro- 
Hxe shghtest scruple. 

Bnt:sh nation a r^uneiation^l^ ^ «« the 
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(.Tanuarv, 1834) 

A History oj the liight IJonoutxtble William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
conlaming his Speeches in Parliament, a consnlcrahle Portion 
of his Corresponiicncc ichen Secretary of State, upon French, 
Sixinish, and American Affairs, never before published ; and an 
Account of the Principal Events and Persons of bis Time, connected 
u'ith his Life, Sentiments, and Administration. By tlio Rev. 
FRANfna TnACKmAY, A.M. 2 vols. llo. Loudon 1827. 

Tnouoir several years liave elapsed since the publication of 
this work, it is still, wo believe, a now publication to iiiost 
of our readers. Nor are wo surprised at this. The book 
is largo, and tho stylo heavy. Tho information which Mr. 
Thackeray has obtained from tho State Paper Office is now ; 
but much of it is very uninteresting. Tho rest of his narra- 
tive is very little bettor than Gifford’s or Tomlino’s Life 
of tho second Pitt, and tolls ns little or nothing that may 
not be found quite as well told in the Parliamentary History, 
the Annual Register, and other works equally common. 

Almost every mechanical employment, it is said, has a 
tendency to injure some one or other of the bodily organs 
of tho artisan. Grinders of cutlery die of consumption ; 
weavers are stunted in their growth ; smiths become blear- 
eyed. In the same manner almost every intellectual em- 
ployment has a tendency to produce some intellectual 
malady. Biographers, translators, editors, all, in short, 
who employ themselves in illustrating the lives or tho 
writings of others, are peculiarly exposed to tho Irues Bos- 
welliana, or disease of admiration. But wo scarcely 
remember ever to have seen a patient so far gone in this dis- 
temper as Mr. Thackeray. He is not satisfied with forcing 
us to confess that Pitt was a great orator, a vigorous minis- 
ter, an honourable and high-spirited gentleman. Ho will 

229 
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have it that all virtues and all accomplishments mot in his 
hero. In spite of Gods, men, and columns, Pitt must he a 
poet, a poet capable of producing a heroic poem of the &st 
order ; and we are assured that wo ought to find man}' 
charms in such lines as these : — 

‘ Midst nil the tumults of the warring sphere. 

My light-charged bark may haply glide ; 

Some gale may waft, some conscious thought shall cheer, 

And tho small freight unanxious glide.’^^ 

Pitt was in the army for a few months in time of peace. 
Jlr. Thackeray accordingly insists on our confessing that, 
if the young cornet had remained in ther service, he would 
have been one of the ablest commanders that ever lived. 
But this is not all. Pitt, it seems, was not merely a great 
poet in esse, and a great general in ‘posse, but a finished 
example of moral excellence, the just man made perfect. 
He was in the right when he attempted to establish an 
uwiuisition, and to give bounties for perjury, in order 
to get Walpole’s head. He was in the right when he de- 
clared Walpole to have been an excellent minister. He 
u’as in the riglit when, being in opposition, lie maintained 
that no peace ought to be made with Spain, till she should 
formally renounce the right of search. He was in the right 
when, being in office, he silently acquiesced in a treaty by 
which Spain did not renounce the right of search. When he 
left the Duke of Newcastle, when ho coalesced with tho 
Duke of Newcastle, when he thundered against subsidies, 
when ho lavished subsidies with unexampled profusion, 
when he execrated the Hanoverian connexion, when he 
declared that Hanover ought to be as dear to us as Hamp- 
shire, he was still invariably speaking the language of a 
virtuous and enlightened statesman. 

The truth is that there scarcely ever lived a person who 
had so little claim to this sort of praise as Pitt. He was 
undoubtedly a great man. But his was not a complete 
and weU-proportioned greatness. The public life of Hamp- 
den or of Somers resembles a regular drama, wliich can bo 
criticized as a whole, and evoiy scene of which is to be viewed 

' quotation ia faithfully made from Jlr. Thackeray. Per- 
hap3 Pitt wrote guide in the fourth line. 
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in connexion witli the main action. The public life of Pitt, 
on the other hand, is n rude though striking piece, a piece 
abounding in incongruities, a piece without any unity of 
plan, but redeemed by some noble passagc.s, the effect of 
which is increased bj* the lameness or extravagance of what 
precedes apd of what follows. His opinions wore unfixed. 
His conduct at some of the most important conjunctures 
of his life was ovidentl5’ determined by pride and resent- 
ment. Ho had one fault, which of all human fnxilts is most 
rarely found in company with true greatness. He was 
extremely affected. Ho was an almost solitar3' instance of 
a man of real genius, and of a brave, loftj’, and commanding 
spirit, without simplioity of character. Ho was an actor 
in the Closet, an actor at Council, an actor in Parliament ; 
and oven in private society ho could not lay aside his theat- 
rical tones and attitudes. Wc Icnow that one of the most 
distinguished of his partisans often complained that he 
could never obtain admittance to Lord Chatham’s room till 
overjdihing was readj' for the representation, till the dresses 
and properties were all correctly disposed, till the light was 
thrown with Rembrandt-liko effect on the head of the illus- 
trious performer, till the flannels had been arranged with the 
air of a Grecian drapery, and the crutch placed ns graceful^ 
as that of Belisarius or Lear. 

Yet, with all his faults and affectations, Pitt had, in a 
very extraordinary degree, many of the elements of great- 
ness. Ho had genius, strong passions, quick sensibility, 
and vehement enthusiasm for the grand and the beautiful. 
There was something about him which ennobled tergiver- 
sation itself. Ho often went wrong, very wrong. But, to 
quote the language of Wordsworth, 

‘He atill retained, 

’Mid such nhnsement, ■what ho had received 

From noluro, nn intense and glowing mind.’ 

In an age of low and dii-ty prostitution, in the age of Dod- 
ington and Sandys. it was sometliing to have a man who 
might perhaps, under some strong excitement, have been 
tempted to ruin hiS country, but who never would have 
stooped to pilfer from her, a man whoso errors arose, not 
from a sordid desire of gain, but from a fierce thhst for 
power, for glory, and for vengeance. History owes to bim 
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this attestation, that, at a time when anything short of 
direct embezzlomont of the public money was considered 
as quite fair in public men, he showed the most sorupulotis 
disinterestedness ; that, at a time when it seemed to bo 
generall}’’ taken for granted that Government could be up- 
held only by the basest and most immoral arts, he appealed 
to the better and nobler parts of human natimo ; that he 
made a brave and splendid attempt to do, b3’’ means of 
public opinion, what no other statesman of his daj- thought 
it possible to do, except by means of corruption ; that he 
looked for support, not, like tho Pelhams, to a strong 
aristocratical connexion, not, like Bute, to the personal 
favour of the Sovereign, but to the middle class of English- 
men ; that he inspired that class with a firm confidence in 
liis integrity and abihtj- ; that, backed by them, he forced 
an unwilling court and an unwilling oligarch}’’ to admit 
him to an ample share of power ; and that he used his power 
in such manner as clearly proved him to have sought it, not 
for the sake of profit or patronage, but from a wish to es- 
tablish for himself a great and durable reputation by means 
of eminent services rendered to the state. 

The famUj' of Pitt was wealthy and respectable. His 
grandfather was Governor of Madras, and brought back 
from India that celebrated diamond which the Eegent 
Orleans, by the advice of Saint-Simon, purchased for up- 
wards of two millions of livres, and wliich is still considered 
as tho most precious of the crown jewels of France. Gover- 
nor Pitt bought estates and rotten boroughs, and sat in the 
Honse of Commons for Old Sarum. His sou Robert was at 
one time member for Old Sarum, and at another for Oke- 
hampton. Robert had two sons. Thomas, the elder, 
inherited the estates and the Parliamentary interest of hi.s 
father. The second was the celebrated WiUiam Pitt. 

He was bom in November, 1708. About the early 
part of his life little more is known than that he was edu- 
cated at Eton, and that at seventeen he was entered at 
Trinity College, Oxford. During the second }’ear of his 
residence at the University', George the First died ; and the 
event was, after the fashion of that generation, celebrated 
by tho Oxonians in many middling copies of verses. On 
this occasion Pitt published some Latin lines, which Mr. 
Thackeray has preserved. They- prove that tho j'oung 
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sUulcnt had hut a very limited knovlcdgo even of the 
inochanical part of his art. All true Etonians will hear 
with concern that their illustrious schoolfellow is giiiltj- 
of making the first syliablo in lahenti short.^ The matter 
of the poem is as worthless ns that of any coilogo exercise 
that was over witton before or since. There is, of course, 
much about Mars, Themis, Koptuno, and Cocytus. The 
Muses arc eanicstly entreated to weep over the urn of 
Oosar ; for Ctesar, says tho Poet, loved tho Muses ; Cwsar, 
who could not read a line of Pope, and who loved nothing 
but punch and fat women. 

Pitt had been, from his school-days, cruelly tormented 
by the gout, and was advised to travel for liis health. 
Ho nccordmgly loft Oxford without taking a degree, and 
visited France and Italy. Ho returned, however, without 
having received much benefit from his excursion, and 
continued, till tho close of his life, to sudor most severely 
from his constitutional malady. 

His father was now dead, and had loft very little to tho 
younger children. It was ncco.ssary that WUliam should 
choose a profession. Ho decided for tho army, and a cornet’s 
commission was procured for him hi tho Blues. 

But, small as iiis fortune was, his family had both tho 
power and the inclination to servo liim. At tho general 
election of 1734, his elder brother Thomas was chosen both 
for Old Sarum and for Okohampton. When Parliament 
met in 1735, Thomas piado his election to serve for Oko- 
hampton, and William was returned for Old Sarum. 

Walpole had now been, during fourteen j'oars, at tho 
head of affairs. Ho had risen to power under the most 
favourable circumstances. The whole of tho Whig party, 
of that party wliioh professed peculiar attachment to the 
prinoijdcs of tho Revolution, and which exclusively enjo 5 md 
tho confidence of the reigning house, had been united in 
support of his administration. Happily for him, he had 
been out of office when the South-Sea Act was passed ; and, 
though he does not appear to have foreseen all the conse- 
quences of that measure, he had strenuously opposed it, as 
he had opposed all the measures, good and bad, of Sunder- 
land’s administration. When the South-Sea Company 

1 So Mr. Thackeray lias printed tho poem. But it may be 
charitably hoped that Pitt -wrote labanti. 
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were voting dividends of fifty per cent, wlien a hundred 
pounds of their stock -were selling for eleven hundred 
pounds, when Threadneedle Street was dafij’ crowded vath 
the coaches of dukes and prelates, when divines and philoso- 
phers turned gamblers, when a thousand kindred bubbles 
were daily blown into existence, the periwig-company, 
and the Spanish-jackass-companj% and the quicksilve^ 
fixation-company, Walpole’s calm good sense preserved 
liim from the general infatuation. Ho condemned the 
prevailing madness in public, and turned a considerable 
sum by taking advantage of it in private. When the crash 
came, when ten thousand families were reduced to beggary 
in a day, when the people, in the frenzy of their rage arid 
despau', clamoured, not only against the lower agents m 
the juggle, but against the Hanoverian favourites, agahist 
the English ministers, against the ICing himself, when 
Parliament met, eager for confiscation and blood, when 
members of the House of Commons proposed that the 
directors should be treated like parricides in ancient Borne, 
tied up in sacks, and thrown into the Thames, Walpole was 
the man on whom all parties turned thoh ej’es. Four years 
before he had been driven from power by the intrigues of 
Sunderland and Stanhope ; and the lead in the house of 
Commons had been intrusted to Graggs and Aislabio. 
Stanhope was no more. Aislabie was expelled from Parlia- 
ment on account of his disgraceful conduct regarding the 
South-Sea scheme. Graggs was perhaps saved bj' a timely 
death from a similar mark of infamy. A large minoritj’’ 
in the House of Commons voted for a severe censure on 
Smiderland, who, finding it impossible to withstand the 
force of the prevailing sentiment, retired from office, and 
outlived his retirement but a very short time. The schism 
which had divided the Whig party was now completelj' 
healed. Walpole had no opposition to encounter except 
that of the Tories ; and the Tories were naturall}’- regarded 
by the King with the strongest suspicion and dislike. 

For a time business went on with a smoothness and a 
dispatch such as had not been known since the days of the 
Tudors. During the session of 1724, for example, there 
was hardly*a single division except on private bills. It is 
not impossible that, by taking the course which Pelham 
afterwards took, by admitting into the Glovornment all the 
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rising talents and ambition of the Whig party, and by 
making room here and there for n Tory not unfriendly to 
the House of Brunsuack, Walpolo might have averted the 
tremendous conflict in which he passed the later years of 
his administration, and in which he was at length van- 
quished. The Opposition w'hich overthrew him was an 
Opposition created by Ins own policy, by his own insatiable 
love of power. 

In the very act of forming hi.s Ministry ho turned one 
of the ablest and most attached of his supporters into a 
deadly enemy. Pultcucy had strong public and private 
claims to a high situation in the new arrangement. His 
fortune was immense. His private character was respect- 
able. He was already a distinguished speaker. He had 
acquired official cxi^ricncc in an important post. He had 
been, through all changes of fortune, a consistent Whig. 
When tho AVhig party was split into two sections, Piiltoney 
had resigned a valuable place, and liad followed the for- 
tunes of Walpole. Yet, when Walpole returned to power, 
Pultency was not invited to take office. An angry dis- 
cussioJi took place between the friends. Tho Slinister 
olTcred a peerage. It was impossible for Pultency not to 
discern the motive of such an offer. Ho indignantly re- 
fused to accept it. For some time ho continued to brood 
over his wongs, and to "watch for an opportunity of revenge. 
As soon as a favourable conjuncture arrived ho joined the 
minority, and became tho greatest leader of Opposition 
that the House of Commons had over seen. 

Of all tho members of the Cabinet Carteret was the most 
eloquent and accomplished. His talents for debate were 
of the first order ; liis knowledge of foreign affairs was 
superior to that of any living statesman ; Ids attachment 
to the Protestant succession was undoubted. But there 
was not room in one Government for him and Walpole. 
Carteret retired, and was, from that tune forward, one of 
tho most persevering and formidable enemies of his old 
colleague. 

If there was any man with whom Walpole could have 
consented to make a partition of power, that man -was 
Lord Toumshend. They were distant Idnsmen by birth, 
near kinsmen by marriage. They had been friends from 
childhood. They had been schoolfellows at Eton. They 
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•cro country neighbours in Norfolk. They had been in 
office together under Godolphin. They had gone into 
opposition together when Harley rose to power. They had 
been persecuted by tlie same House of Commons. Tney 
had, after the death of Anne, been recalled together to 
office . They had again been driven out together by Sunder- 
land and had again come back together when the influence 
of Sunderland had declined. Their opinions on public 
affairs almost alwaj's coincided. They were both men of 
frank, generous, and compassionate natures. Their inter- 
course had been for many years affectionate and cordial. 
But the ties of blood, of marriage, and of friendship, the 
memory of mutual services, the memory of common 
triumphs and common disasters, were insufficient to restrain 
that ambition wliich domineered over all the virtues and 
vices of Walpole. He was resolved, to use his own metaphor, 
that the firm of the house should be, not Townshend and 
Walpole, but Walpole and Townshend. At length the 
rivals proceeded to personal abuse before a large company, 
seized each other by the collar, and grasped then' swords. 
The women squalled. The men parted the combatants. 
By friendly intervention the scandal of a duel between 
cousins, brothers-in-law, old friends and old colleagues, 
was prevented. .But the disputants could not long con- 
tinue to act together. Townshend retired, and, with rare 
moderation and public spirit, refused to take any part in 
politics. He coxdd not, he said, trust bis temper. Ho 
feared that the recollection of liis private VTongs might 
impel him to follow the example of Pulteney, and to oppose 
measures which he thought generally beneficial to the 
countr3'. He therefore never visited London after his 
resignation, but passed tbe closing years of bis fife in 
dignity and repose among liis trees and pictures at Eainham . 

Next went Chesterfield. He too was a Whig and a 
friend of the Protestant succession. He was an orator, 
a courtier, a wit, and a man of letters. He was at the 
head of ton in days when, in order to he at the head of to?i, 
it was not sufficient to be dull and superciUous. It was 
cx-ident that ho submitted impatiently to the ascendanov 
of Walpole. He murmured against the Excise Bill. Hfs 
brothers voted against it in the House of Commons. Tbe 
Minister acted with characteristic caution and characteristic 
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pnerg}' ; caution in tiie conduct of public affairs ; energy 
where his own supremacy was concerned. Ho withdrew 
his Bill, and turned out all his hostile or wavering colleagues. 
Chesterfield wa.s stopped on the great staircase of St. 
James’s, and summoned to deliver up the statT which he 
bore as Lord Steward of the Household. A crowd of 
noble and powerful functionaries, the Dukes of Alontrose 
and Bolton, Lord Burlington, Lord Stair, Lord Cobhnm,Lord 
Alarchraont, Lord Clinton, were at the same time dismissed 
from the service of the Crown. 

Not long after these events the Opposition was reinforced 
by the Duke of Argylc, n man vainglorious indeed and 
fickle, but brave, eloquent, and popular. It was in a great 
measure owing to his exertions that the Act of Settlement 
had been peaceably carried into effect in England immedi- 
ately after the death of Anno, and that the Jacobite rebel- 
lion which, during the following year, broke out in Scotland, 
had been suppressed. He too carried over to the minority 
the aid of his great name, his talents, and his paramount 
influence in his native country. 

In each of these cases taken separately, a skilful defender 
of Walpole might perhaps make out a case for him. But 
when w'C sec that during a long course of years all the foot- 
steps are turned the same way, that all the most eminent 
of those public men who agreed with the AEnister in their 
general views of policy left him, one after another, with 
sore and irritated minds, we find it impossible not to believe 
that the real explanation of the phenomenon is to be found 
in the words of his son, ' Sir Kobert Walpole loved power .• 
so much that he would not endure a rival.’ Hume has 
described this famous minister with great felicity in one 
short sentence ; ‘ moderate in exercising power, not equit- 
able in engrossing it.’ Kind-hearted, jovial, and placable as 
Walpole was, he was yet a man with whom no person of high 
pretensions and high spirit could long continue to act. He 
had, therefore, to stand against an Opposition containing 
all the most accomplished statesmen of the age, with no 
better support than that which he received from persons 
like his brother Horace or Henry Pelham, whose industrious 
mediocrity gave no cause for jealousy, or from clever ad- 
venturers, whose situation and character diminished the 
dread which their talents might liave inspired. To this 
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last class belonged Fox, who was too poor (o live witbont 
office ; Sir AVilliain Yongc, of whom "Walpole himself said, 
that nothing but stich parts could buoy up stich a char- 
acter, and that nothing but such a character could drag 
down such parts ; and Winiiington, whose private morals 
lay, justly or unjustly, under imputations of the worst laud. 

The discontented Whigs were, not perhaps in number, 
but certainly in ability, experience, and weight, by far the 
most important part of the Opposition. The Tories fur- 
nished little more than rows of xmndcrouB foxhunters, fat 
with Staffordshire or Devonshire ale, men who drank to the 
King over the water, and believed that all the fundholders 
were Jews, men whose religion consisted in hating the Dis- 
senters, and whoso political researches had led them to fear, 
like Squire Western, that their land might be sent over 
to Hanover to bo put in the sinking-fund. The eloquence 
of those zealous squires, the remnant of the once formidable 
Ootober Club, seldom wont beyond a hearty Aye or No. 
Yury few members of this partj' had distinguished them* 
selves much in Parliament, or could, under any circum- 
stances, have been called to fill any high office. ; and those 
few had generallj', like Sir William Wyndham, learned in 
the company of their new associates the doctrines of tolera- 
tion and political liberty, and might indeed with strict 
propriety be called "Wliigs. 

It was to the Whigs in Opposition, the Patriots, ns they 
were called, that the most distinguished of the English 
youth who at tliis season entered into public life attached 
themselves. These inexperienced politicians felt all the 
enthusiasm which the name of liberty naturally excites in 
young and ardent minds. They conceived that the theory 
of the Tory Opposition and the practice of Walpole's 
Government were alike inconsistent with the principles of 
liberty. They accordingly repaired to the standard which 
Pulteney had set up. While opposing the -Whig minister, 
they professed a firm adherence to the piu-est doctrines of 
Whiggism. He was the schismatic ; they were the true 
Catholics, the peculiar people, the depositaries of the 
orthodox faith of Hampden and Russell, the one sect which, 
amidst the corruptions generated by time and by the long 
possession of power, bad preserved inviolate the principles 
of the Revolution. Of the young men who attached them- 
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selves to this portion of the Opposition the most dis- 
tinguished were Lyttelton and Pitt. 

Wien Pitt entered Parliament, the whole political world 
was attentively wateliing the progress of an event which 
soon added great strength to the Opposition, and partion- 
larly to that section of the Opposition in which the young 
statesman enrolled himself. The Prince of Wales was 
graduallj’ becoming more and more estranged from his 
father and his father’s ministers, and more and more 
friendly to the Patriots. 

Nothing is more natural than that, in a monarchy where 
a Constitutional Opposition exists, the heir-apparent of the 
tlirono should put himself at the head of that Opposition. 
He is impelled to such a course by every feeling of ambition 
and of vanity. Ho cannot be more than second in the 
estimatioir of the partj’ which is in. He is sure to be the 
first member of the party which is out. The highest favour 
which the existing administration can expect from him is 
that he will not discard them. But, if ho joins the Opposi- 
tion, all his associates expect that ho will promote them ; 
and the feelings which men entertain towards one from 
whom they hope to obtain great advantages which they 
have not are far warmer than the feelings ndth which they 
regard one who, at the very utmost, can only leave them in 
possession of what they already have. An heir-apparent, 
therefore, who wishes to enjoy, in the liighest perfection, 
aU the pleasure that can bo derived from eloquent flattery 
and profound respect, will alwaj's join those who are 
struggling to force themselves into power. This is, wo 
believe, the true explanation of a fact which Lord Granville 
attributed to some natural peculiarity in the illustrious 
house of Brunswick. ‘ This family,' said he at Council, we 
suppose after his daily half -gallon of Burgundy, ' always 
has quarrelled, and always ndU quarrel, from generation to 
generation.’ Ho should have known something of the 
matter ; for he had been a favourite with three successive 
generations of the royal house. We cannot quite admit his 
explanation ; but the fact is indisputable. Since the acces- 
sion of George the First, there have been four Princes of 
Wales, and they have all been almost constantly in Opposi- 
tion. 

Whatever might have been the motives which induced 
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Prince Frederick to join (ho party opposed to the gorcni- 
incnt, liis support infused into many members of that party 
a courage a.nd an energy of wiiich they stood grcatlj' in 
need. Hitherto it had been impossible for the discontented 
\\Tiigs not to feel some misgirings when they found them- 
selves dividing, night after night, with uncoinpromiring 
Jacobites who were known to be in constant communica- 
tion with the exiled family, or with Tories ivho had im- 
peached Somers, who had murmured against Harley and 
St. John as too remiss in the cause of the Church and the 
landed interest, and who, if they were not inch'ned to attack 
the reigning famil_v, yet considered the introduction of 
that family as, at best, only the less of two great evils, 
as a neccssarj’ but painful and humUiating preservative 
against Poiiory. The Minister might plausibly say that 
Pulteney and Carteret, in the hope of gratifying their own 
appetite for office and for revenge, did not scruple to serve 
the purposes of a faction hostile to the Protestant succes- 
sion. The appearance of Frederick at the head of the 
patriots silenced this reproach. The leaders of the Oppo- 
sition might now boast that their com^e was sanctioned 
by a person as deeply interested as the King himself in 
maintaining the Act of Settlement, and that, instead of 
serving the purposes of the Tory party, they had brought 
that party over to the side of Mfiiiggism. It must indeed 
he adinitted that, though both the King and the Prince 
behaved in a manner little to their honour, though the 
father acted harshly, the son disrespectfully, and both 
childishly, the royal family was rather stren^hened than 
weakened by the disagreement of its two most distin- 
guished members. A large class of politicians, who had 
considered themselves as placed under sentence of perpetual 
exclusion from ofiice, and who, in their despair, had been 
almost ready to join in a coimter-revolution, as the only 
mode of removing the proscription under which they lav, 
now saw with pleasure an easier and safer road to power 
opening before them, and thought it far better to wait till, 
in the natural course of things, the Crown should descend 
to the heir of the House of Brunswick, than to risk their 
lands and their necks in a rising for the House of Stuart. 

situation of the royal family resembled the situation of 
those Scotch families in which father and son took opposite 
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sides during tiie rt'belUon, in order that, come wimt niighf, 
the estate im'giit not ho forfoited. 

Tn April, ]7;1G, Frederick wns married to the Princess of 
Saxo Gotha, Avith whom ho aftcnvunls lived on terms very 
similar to those on which his father had lived with Queen 
Caroline. Tho Prince adored his wife, and thought her 
in mind and person the mo.st attractive of her sex. But he 
thought that conjugal lidclit 3 ' was an unprincoly virtue ; 
and, in order to be like Ilcurj' the Fourth and tho Eegent 
Orleans, he aflectcd a libertinism for which ho had no taste, 
and freguentlj’ qxiitted tho only woman whom he loved for 
uglj’ and disagreoablo mistresses. 

Tho address which the House of Commons presented 
to tho Iving on occasion of tho Prince’s rnamago was 
moved, not by the Mini.ster, but by Pultonoy, thp leader 
of the Whigs in Opposition. It was on this motion that 
Pitt, who had not broken silence during tho session in which 
he took his seat, addressed the IIou.'^o for tho first time. A 
contemporarj' historian,’ saj’s Jlr. Thackeray, ‘ describes 
Jlr. Pitt’s first speech ns .superior oven to the models of 
ancient eloquence. According to Tindal, it was more 
ornamented than tho speeches of Demosthenes, and less 
diffuBo than those of Cicero.’ Tins unmeaning phrase 
has been a hundred times quoted. That it should over 
have been quoted, except to bo laughed at, is srtango. 
The vogue which it has obtained may servo to show m Mv 
slovenly a wav most people are content to thinlc. i 
Tindal, who first used it, or Archdeacon Coxo and Jfr. 
Thackeray, who have bon'owed it, over in their hves 
any spealdng which did not deserve tho same compliment . 
Pid thej'' over hear speaking less ornamented lan 
Demosthenes, or more dilTnso than that of Cicor . 
know no living orator, from Lord Brougham , v ' 

Hunt, who is not entitled to the same oulogJ^ 
uo vcr 3 >- flattering compliment to a man s figure , ^ 

taller than tho Polish Count, and than Gmnt 

O’Brien, fatter than tho Analornic Vivante, and more slender 
fhan Daniel Lambert. Masa- 

Pitt’s speech, as it is reported in the Gei Reserves 

2mo, certainly deserves Tindal’s comphmo ' . , gpgech 

»« other. Iti. j„.t .. empty ‘ bK.o 

on such an occasion might ho oxpectcc 
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fluency and the personal advantages of tho young orator 
instantly caught the ear and oyo of Ills audience. Ho Avas, 
from tho day of his first appoaranco, always heard with 
attention ; and exorcise soon developed the great powers 
which he possessed. 

In our time, the audience of a member of Parliament is 
the nation. The three or four hiuidred persons who may 
be present Avhile a speech is dehvered may bo pleased or 
disgusted by tho voice and action of the orator ; but, m 
the reports which are read tho next day by hundreds of thou- 
sands, the difference between the noblest and the meanest 
figure, between the richest and the shrillest tones, between 
the most graceful and the most uncouth gesture, altogether 
vanishes. A hundred 3’ears ago, scarce!}' anj’’ report of 
what passed within the Avails of the House of Commons was 
suffered to get abroad. In those times, therefore, the im- 
pression which a speaker might make on tho persons who 
actually heard him was everything. His fame out of 
doors depended entirclj' on the report of those Avho Avere 
within the doors. In the Parliaments of that time, there- 
fore, as in the ancient commonwealths, those qualifications 
which enhance the immediate effect of a speech, were far' 
more important ingredients in the composition of an orator 
than at present. All those qualifications Pitt possessed in 
the highest degree. On tho stage, he would have been the 
finest Brutus or Coriolanus ever seen. Those Avho saw 
him in his decay, when his health A\-as broken, when his 
mind was imtuned, when he had been removed from that 
stormy assembly of which ho thorough!}' Imew the temper, 
and over which he possessed imbounded influence, to a 
small, a torpid, and an Amfriendly audience, say that his 
speaking was then, for the most part, a low, monotonous 
muttering, audible only to those who sat close to him, that 
when violently excited, he sometimes raised his voice for a 
few minutes, but that it soon sank again into an unin- 
telligible mmrmur. Such was the Earl of Chatham ; but 
such was not 'William Pitt. His figure, when he fir^ ap- 
peared in Parliament, was strikingly graceful and com- 
manding, his features high and noble, his eye full of fire. 
Eds voice, eA'en when it sank to a whisper, was heard to the 
remotest benches ; and when he strained it to its full extent, 
the sound rose like the sAvellof tho organof a great cathedral, 
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shook tlio lioupo with its jieni, and was heard tlirougli 
lobbies and dowi staircases, to tlio Court of l^cqnests and 
tho i^rocincts of Westndnster HnU. Ho cultivated all 
these eminent advantages with tho most assiduous care. 
His action, is described by a very malignant observer as 
equal to that of Garrick. His plnj' of countenance was 
wonderful ; ho frcqiiontly disconcerted a hostile orator 
by a single glance of indignation or scorn. Everj’ tone, 
from tho irapas.sioned cry to tho thrilling aside, was per- 
fectly at his command. It is by no moans improbable that 
tho pains which ho took to improve his great personal 
advantages had, in some respects, a prejudicial operation, 
and tended to nourish in him that passion for theatrical 
effect which, as wo have already remarked, was one of tho 
most conspicuous blemishes in his character. 

But it was not solely or principally to outward accom- 
plishments that Pitt owed tho vast influence which, during 
nearly thirty years, ho exorcised over tho House of Com- 
mons. Ho was imdoubtcdly a groat orator ; and from the 
descriptions given by his contemporaries, and tho fragments 
of his speeches which still remain, it is not difficult to dis- 
cover the nature and extent of ins oratorical powers. 

Ho was no speaker of sot speeches. His few prepared 
discourses wore complete failures. The elaborate pane- 
gjTric which ho pronounced on General Wolfe was con- 
sidered as tho very worst of all his performances. ‘ No 
man,’ says a critic who had often hoard him, ‘ over knew 
so little wliat ho was going to say.' Indeed his facility 
amounted to a vice. He was not tho master, but tho slave 
of his o^vn speech. So little self-command had ho when 
onco ho felt the impulse, that ho did not like to take part 
in a debate when his mind was full of an important secret 
of state. ‘ I must sit still,’ ho once said to Lord Shelburne 
on such an occasion ; ‘ for, when onco I am up, everything 
that is in my mind comes out.’ 

Yet ho was not a great debater. That he should not 
have been so when fii'st ho entered tho House of Commons 
is not strange. Scarely any person has ever become so 
without long practice and many failures. It was by slow 
degrees, as Burke said, that Charles Fox became the most 
brilliant and powerful debater that ever lived. Charles 
Pox himself attributed his own success to the resolution 
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which he formed when very j’oiing, of spealdng, well or ill. 
at least once every night. ‘Diuring five whole sessions,’ 
he used to saj% ‘ I spoke every night hut one ; and I regret 
only that I did not speak on that night too.’ Indeed, irifli 
the exception of 5Lr. Stanloj', whose knowledge of the 
science of parh'amentary defence resembles an instinct, it 
would be difScuIt to name any eminent debater who has 
not made himself a master of his art at the expense of his 
audience. 

But, as this art is one which even the ablest men have 
seldom acquired without long practice, so it is one which 
men of respectable abilities, with assiduous and intrepid 
practice, seldom fail to acquke. It is singular that, in such 
an art, Pitt, a man of great parts, of great fluency, of great 
boldness, a man whose life was passed in parliamentary 
conflict, a man who, during several years, was the leading 
minister of the Cromi in the House of Commons, should 
never have attained to high excellence. He spoke without 
premeditation ; but his speech followed the course of liis 
own thoughts, and not the course of the previous discussion. 
He coidd, indeed, treasure up in his memory some detached 
expression of an opponent, and make it the text for lively 
ricUcule or solemn reprehension. Some of the most cele- 
brated bursts of his eloquence were called forth by an un- 
guarded word, a laugh, or a cheer. But this was the 
only sort of reph' in which he appears to have excelled. 
He was perhaps the only great English orator who did not 
think it any advantage to have the last word, and who 
generally spoke by choice before bis most formidable 
antagonists. His merit was almost entirely rhetorical. 
He did not succeed either in' exposition or in refutation ; 
but his speeches abounded with lively illustrations, strildng 
apophthegms, well told anecdotes, happy alJusions, pas- 
sionate appeals. His invective and sarcasm were terrific. 
Perhaps no English orator was ever so mnoh feared. 

But that which gave most effect to his declamation was 
the air of smeerity, of vehement feeling, of moral elevation, 
which belonged to all that he said. His stylo was not always 
in tile purest taste. Several contemporary judges pro- 
nounced it too florid. Walpole, in the midst of the rapturous 
eulogy which ho pronounces on one of Pitt’s greatest ora- 
tions, oivns that some of the metaphors were too forced. 
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Some of Pitt’s qiiolntions nnd clnssicnl stories nrc too trite 
for a clever schoolboy. But those wore niceties for whicli 
the antlionco cared little. The enthusiasm of the orator 
infected nil ulio heard liim : his ardour and his nohlo bear- 
ing put fire into the most frigid conceit, and gave dignity 
to the most puerile allusion. 

His powers soon began to give annoyance to the Uovern- 
ment ; and Walpole determined to make an example of the 
pntrir)tic cornet. Pitt was accordingl3' dismissed from the 
service, iilr, l’}inckern3" snyB that the iilinister took this 
stop, because he plaint' saw that it would have been vain to 
thinlc of buying over so honoiurablo and disinterested an 
opponent. Wo do not dispute Pitt’s integrity ; but wo do 
not know what proof ho had given of it when ho wa.s turned 
out of the army ; and wo are sure .that Walpole was not 
likcl3'' to give credit for inflexible honesty to a young ad- 
vcnttiror who had never had an opportunity of refusing any- 
thing. The truth is, that it was not Walpole’s practice to 
bu3' off enemies. ^Ir. Burke truly says, in the Appeal to the 
Old Whigs, that 'Walpole gained very few over from the 
Opposition, Indeed that great minister know liis business 
far too well. Ho Icnow that, for one mouth which is stopiied 
with a place, fifty other mouths will be instantly opened. 
He know that it would have been very bad policy in him 
to give the world to understand that more was to ho got 
by thwarting Ins measures than by supjjorting them. These 
maxims are as old as the origin of parliamentary corruption 
in England. Pep3's learned them, as ho tells us, from the 
counsellors of Charles the Second. 

Pitt was no loser. Ho was made Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to the Prince of Wales, and continued to declaim 
against the ministers with unabated violence and with 
increasing nbilit3^ The question of maritime right, then 
agitated between Spain and England, called forth all his 
powers. Ho clamoured for war with a vehemence which 
it is not easy to reconcile with reason qr humanity, but 
which appears to Mr. Thackeray worthy of the highest 
admiration. We udll not stop to argue a point on which wo 
had long thought that all well informed people wore agreed. 
We could easily show, wo think, that, if any respect be due 
to international law, if right, where societies of men are 
concerned, be anything but another name for might,, if we 
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do not adopt the doctrine of the Buccaneers, which seems 
to be also the doctrine of Mr. Thackeray, that treaties 
mean nothing within thirty degrees of the line, the war with 
Spain was altogether uniustifiable. But the truth is, thet 
the promoters of that war have saved the historian the 
trouble of trying them. They have pleaded guilty. 1 
have seen,’ says Bimke, ‘ and with some care examined, the 
original documents concerning certain important trans- 
actions of those times. They perfectly satisfied mo of the 
extreme injustice of that war, and of the falsehood of the 
colours which Walpole, to his ruin, and guided by a mis- 
taken policy, suffered to be daubed over that measure. 
Some 3 'ears after, it was my fortune to converse with many 
of the principal actors against that minister, and with those 
who principally excited that clamour. None of them, no not 
one, did in the least defend the measure, or attempt to 
justify their conduct. They condemned it as freely as thej' 
would have done in commenting upon any proceeding in 
historj'' in which thej' were totallj’ unconcerned.’ Pitt, on 
subsequent occasions, gave ample proof that ho was one of 
these- penitents. But his conduct, even where it appeared 
most criminal to himself, appears admirable to bis bio- 
grapher. 

The elections of 1741 were unfavourable to Walpole ; 
and after a long and obstinate struggle he found it necessary 
to resign. The Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke 
opened a negotiation with the lending patriots, in the hope of 
forming an administration on a Whig basis. At this con- 
junotiure, Pitt and those persons who were most nearly con- 
nected with him acted in a manner very little to their honour. 
They attempted to come to an imderstanding with Walpole, 
and offered, if he would use his influence with the King in 
their favour, to screen him from prosecution. They even 
went so far as to engage for the concurrence of the Prince 
of Wales. But Walpole know that the assistance of the Boj’s, 
as he called the young Patriots, would avail lu'm nothing 
if Pultenoj'and Carteret should prove intractable, and would 
bo superfluous it the great leaders of the Opposition could 
bo gained. He, therefore, declined the proposal. It is re- 
markable that ilr. Thackeray, who has thought it worth 
f-o preserve Pitt’s bad college verses, has not oven 
alluded to this story, a stor 3 ' which is supported by strong 
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testimony, and which may he found in so common n book 
as Coxo’s Life of Walpole. 

The now arrangcraonts disappointed almost every mem- 
ber of the Opposition, and none more than Pitt. Ho was 
not in\'ited to become a placeman ; and ho therefore stuck 
firmly to his old trade of patriot. Fortunate it was for 
him that ho did so. Had ho taken oflico at tliis time, ho 
would in all probability have shared largely in the unpopu- 
larit3’ of Pulteno5’, Sand3-s, and Carteret. Ho was now the 
fiercest and most implacablo of those who called for ven- 
geance on Walpole. Ho spoke with great energy and ability 
in favour of the most unjust and violent propositions M’hich 
the enemies of the fallen minister could invent. Ho urged 
the House of Commons to appoint a secret tribunal for the 
purpose of investigating the conduct of the late First Lord of 
the Trcasur3'. This was done. The great maiorit3’- of the 
inquisitors were notoriousl3’' hostile to the accused states- 
man. Yet tho3'’ were compelled to own that they could 
find no fault in him. They therefore called for new powers, 
for a bill of indemnity to witnesses, or, in plain words, for 
a bill to reward all who might give evidence, true or false, 
against the Earl of Orford. This bill Pitt supported, Pitt, 
who had himself offered to bo a screen between Lord Or- 
ford and public Justice. These are melancholy facts. Mr. 
Thackeray omits them, or hurries over them ns fast as ho 
can ; and, as eulogy is his busmess, ho is in the right to do 
so. But, though there are many parts of tlie life of Pitt 
which it is more agreeable to contemplate, wo know none 
more instructive. What must have been the general state 
of political morality, when a young man, considered, and 
Justly considered, as the most public-spirited and spotless 
statesman of his time, could attempt to force his way into 
office by means so disgraceful ! 

The Bill of Indemnity was rejected by the Lords, Wal- 
pole withdrew himself quietly from the public eye ; and 
the ample space which ho had left vacant was soon occupied 
by Carteret. Against Carteret Pitt began to thunder with as 
much zeal as ho had ever manifested against Sir Robert. 
To Carteret he transferred most of the hard names which 
were familiar to his eloquence, sole minister, wicked minis- 
ter, odious minister, execrable minister. The chief topic 
of Pitt’s invective was the favour shonm to the German 
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dominions of the House of Brunswick. He attacked witli 
great violence, and with an abUity which raised him to the 
very first rank among the parliamentary speakers, the prac- 
tice of paying Hanoverian troops "with Engli.sh money. 
The House of Commons had lately lost some of its most 
distmguished ornaments. Walpole and Pulteney had {ic- 
cepted peerages ; Sir William Wyndham was dead ; and 
among the rising men none could be considered as, on the 
whole, a match for Pitt. 

During the recess of 1744, the old Duchess of Marlborough 
died. She carried to her grave the reputation of being 
decidedly the best hater of her time. Y’et her love had been 
infinitely more destructive than her hatred. More than 
thirty years before, her temper had ruined the party to 
which she belonged and the husband whom she adored. 
Time had made her neither udser nor kinder. Whoever 
was at any moment great and prosperous was the object 
of her fiercest detestation. She had hated Walpole : she 
now hated Cai-teret. Pope, long before her death, pre- 
dicted the fate of her vast property. 

‘ To heirs unknown descends tlie unguarded store, 

Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor.’ 

Pitt was then one of the poor ; and to him Heaven 
directed a portion of the wealth of the haughty Dowager. 
She had left him a legacy of ten thousand pounds, in con- 
sideration of I the noble defence he had made for the support 
of the laws of England and to preventthe ruin of his coimtry.’ 

The will was made in August. The Duchess died in 
October. In November Pitt was a courtier. The Pelhams 
had forced the King, much against his will, to part with Lord 
Carteret, who had now become Earl Granville. They pro- 
ceeded, after this victorj', to form the government on that 
basis, called by the cant name of “ the broad bottom.” 
Lyttelton had a seat at the Treasur}’, and several other 
friends of Pitt were provided for. But Pitt himself was, for 
the present, forced to be content with promises. The King re- 
sented most highly some expressions which the ardent orator 
had used in the debate on the Hanoverian troops. But 
Newcastle and Pelham expressed the strongest confidence 
that time and their exertions would soften the royal dis- 
pleasure. 
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Pi<t, on his part, omitted nothing that might facilitate 
his admission tooflioo. He rcaipied his place in the house- 
hold of Prince Frederick, and, -when Parliament met, ex- 
erted his eloquence in siipport of the Government. The 
Pelhams ■wore really sincere in their endeavours to remove 
the strong prejudices which had taken root in the ICing’s 
mind. They knew that Pitt was not a man to bo deceived 
with ease or olTendcd with impunity. They wore afraid 
that they should not bo long able to put him off with prom- 
ises. Nor was it their interest so to put him off. There 
was a strong tie between him and them. Ho was the 
enemy of their enemj^. The brothers hated and dreaded 
the eloquent, aspiring, and imperious Granville. They had 
traced his intrigues in many quarters. Thoj' know his 
influence over the royal mind. They know that, as soon as 
a favourable opportunity .should arrive, ho would bo recalled 
to the head of affairs. They resolved to bring things to a 
crisis ; and the question on which they took issue with their 
master was, whether Pitt should or should not bo admitted 
to office. They chose their time with more skill than 
generosity. It was when rebellion was actually raging in 
Britain, when the Pretender was master of the Northern 
extremity of the island, that they tendered their resig- 
nations. The King found himself deserted, in one day, by 
the whole strength of that party which had placed his 
family on the throne. Lord Granville tried to form a 
government ; but it soon appeared that the parliamentary 
interest of the Pelhams was irresistible, and that the King’s 
favourite statesman could count only on about thirty 
Lords and eighty members of the House of Commons. 
The scheme was given up. Granville wont away laughing. 
The ministers came back stronger than ever ; and the 
King was now no longer able to refuse anything that they" 
might bo pleased to demand. He could only mutter that 
it was very hard that Newcastle, who was not lit to be 
chamberlain to the most insignificant prince in Germany^, 
should dictate to the King of England. 

One concession the ministers graciously made. They 
agreed that Pitt should not he placed in a situation in which 
it w'ould be necessary for liim to have frequent interviews 
with the King. Instead, therefore, of making their new 
ally Secretary- at-War, as they had intended, they appointed 
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him Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, and in a few months pro- 
moted him to the office of Paj’master of the Forces. 

This was, at that time, one of the most lucrative offices m 
the Government. The salary was hut a small part of the 
emolument which the Paymaster derived from his place. 
Ho was allowed to keep a large sum, which, even in time of 
peace, was seldom less than one hundred thousand pounds, 
constantly in his hands ; and the interest on this sum he 
might appropriate to his own use. This practice was not 
secret, nor •was it considered as disreputable. It was the 
practice of men of undoubted honoim, both before and after 
the time of Pitt. He, however, refused to accept one 
farthing beyond the salary which the law had aimexed to his 
office. It had been usual for foreign princes who re- 
ceived the pay of England to give to the Paymaster of the 
Forces a small percentage on the subsidies. These igno- 
minious vails Pitt resolutely declined. 

Disinterestedness of this land was, in his days, very rare. 
His conduct surprised and amused politicians. It excited 
the warmest admiration throughout the body of the people. 
In spite of the inconsistencies of which Pitt had been guilty, 
in spite of the strange contrast between his ■violence in 
Opposition and his tameness in office, he still possessed a 
large share of the public confidence. The motives which 
may lead a politician to change his connexions or his 
general line of conduct are often obscure ; but disinterested- 
ness in pecuniary matters everybody can understand. 
Pitt was thenceforth considered ns a man who was proof 
to all sordid temptations. If he acted ill, it might be from 
an error in judgement; it might be from resentment ; it 
might be from ambition. But, poor ns he was , ho had ■vindi- 
cated himself from aU'suspicion of covetousness. 

Eight quiet years followed, eight years diu'ing which the 
minority, which had been feeble ever since LordGran^ville had 
been overthro^wn, continued to d^windlo tUl it became almost 
invisible. Peace was made \vith France and Spain in 1748. 
Prince Frederick died in 1751 ; and ■withliim died the very 
semblance of opposition. All the most distinguished sur- 
vivors of the party which had supported Walpole and of the 
party which had opposed him wore united under his suc- 
cessor. The fiery and vehement spirit of Pitt had for a 
time been laid to rest. Ho silentty acquiesced in that ver5' 
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system of coolinontal incnsurcs which lie hnd latob' co»- 
denmed. Ho ceased to talk disrespectfully about Han- 
over. He did not object to the treaty with Spain, though 
that treaty leit us oxacllj* where wo hnd been when ho ut- 
tered his spirit-stirring harangues against the pacific policy 
of Waliiolo. Kow and then glimpses of his former self 
appeared ; but the}’ were few and transient. Pelham know 
with whom he had to deal, and felt that an ally, so little 
used to control, and so capable of intlicting injury, might 
well bo indulged in an occasional fit of wajm’ardness. 

Two men, little, if at all, inferior to Pitt in powers of 
mind, hold, like him, subordinate offices in the government. 
One of those, Murray, wa.s successively Solicitor-General and 
Attomoy-Gonoral. This distinguished person far sur- 
passed Pitt in correctness of taste, in power of reasoning, 
in depth and variot3' of knowledge. His parliamentary 
eloquence nover blazed into sudden flashes of dazzbng 
brillianoj' ; but its clear, placid, and mellow splendour was 
Hover for an instant overclouded. Intellectually he was, 
wo believe, fullj’ equal to Pitt ; but he was deficient in the 
moral qualities to wlxich Pitt owed most of his success. 
Murray wanted the energy, the courage, and all-grasping 
and all-risking ambition, which made men great in stirring 
times. His heart was a little cold, his temper cautious even 
to timidity, lus manners decorous oven to formality. He 
never exposed his fortunes or his fame to any risk which he 
could avoid. At one time ho might, in all probability, 
have been Prime ilinister. But the object of his wishes 
was the judicial bench. The situation of Chief Justice 
might not bo so splendid as that of First Lord of the Treas- 
ury ; but it was dignified ; it was quiet ; it was secure ; 
and therefore it was the favourite situation of iMurraj'. 

Fox, the father of the groat man whose mighty efforts 
in the cause of peace, of truth, and of liberty, have made 
that name immortal, was Secretary-at-War. He was a 
favourite rvith the King, with the Duke of Cumberland, and 
with some of the most powerfxd members of tbo great _Wliig 
connexion. His parliamentary talents were of the highest 
order. As a speaker ho was in almost all respects the very 
opposite to Pitt. His figure was ungraceful ; his face, as 
Reynolds and Kollekens have preserved it to us, indicated 
a strong understanding ; but the features were coarse and 
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the general aspect dark and lowering. His manner was 
awlcward ; his delivery was hesitating ; he was often at a 
stand for want of a word ; but ns a debater, as a master of 
that keen, weighty, manly logic, wliich is suited to the dis- 
cussion of political questions, he has perhaps never been sur- 
passed except by his son. In replj' ho was as deoidedlj' 
superior to Pitt as in declamation he was Pitt’s inferior. 
Intellectually the balance rvas nearly even between the 
rivals. But here, again, the moral qualities of Pitt turned 
the scale. Fox had undoubtedly many virtues. In 
natural disposition as well as in talents, he bore a great 
resemblance to his more celebrated son. He had the same 
sweetness of temper, the same strong passions, the same 
openness, boldness, and impetuosit 3 ', the same cordialitj’’ 
towards Mends, the same placabUit}- towards enemies. 
No man was more warmly or justly beloved by his familj' 
or by his associates. But unhappily he had been trained 
in a bad political school, in a school, the doctrines of which 
were, that political %’irtue is the mere coquetry of political’ 
prostitution, that eveiy patriot has his price, that Govern- 
ment can be carried on onlj-^ bj* means of corruption, and 
that the state is given as a prej' to statesmen. These 
maxims were too much in vogue thi-oughout the lower ranks 
of Walpole’s party, and were too much encouraged bj' 
Walpole himself, who, from contempt of what is in our 
day vulgarly called Incmbug, often ran extravagantly and 
offensively into the opposite extreme. The loose political 
morality of Fox presented a remarkable contrast to the 
ostentatious purity of Pitt. The nation distrusted the 
former, and placed implicit confidence in the latter. But 
almost all the statesmen of the age had still to leam that 
the confidence of the nation was worth having. While 
things went on quietly, whilo there was no opposition, while 
ovory-thing was given by the favour of a small ruling junto, 
Fox had a decided advantage over Pitt ; but when danger- 
ous times came, when Europe was convulsed with war, 
when Parliament was broken up into factions, when the 
public mind was violently excited, the favourite of the 
ixsoplo rose to supremo power, whilo his rival sank into 
in.signifioanco. 

Early in the year 1754 Henry Pelham died unexjioctedly. 

' Now I shall have no more peace,’ exclaimed the old King, 
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viicn ho heanl the nowK. Ho was in the right. Polhiim 
had succeeded in bringing togotlier and keeping together 
all the talents of the kingdom. By his death, the highest 
post to which an English subject can aspire was left vacant ; 
and, at the same moment, the influence wliich had yoked 
together and reined in so inan3' turbulent and ambitious 
spirits was withdrawn. 

Within a week after Pelham’s death, it was determined 
that the Duke of Newcastle should bo placed at the head 
of the Treasurj' ; but the arrangement was still far from 
complete. Who was to bo the leading Minister of the 
Crown in the House of Commons ? Was the ofTico to bo 
entrusted to a man of eminent talents ? And would not 
such a man in such a place demand and obtain a larger 
share of power and patronage than Newcastle would be 
disposed to concede ? Was n more drudge to be emploj'cd ? 
And what probabilitj^ was there that a mere drudge would 
bo able to manage a large and stormy assembly, abounding 
witli able and oxiierioncod men ? 

Pope has said of that wretched miser Sw John Cutler, 

‘ Cutler saw tenants break and houses fall, 

For very want : ho could not build a wall.' 

Newcastle’s love of power resembled Cutler’s love of money. 
It was an avarice which thwarted itself, a penny-wise and 
pound-foolish cHpiditJ^ An immediate outlay was so 
painful to him that he would not venture to make the most 
desirable improvement. If ho could have found it in his 
heart to cede at once a portion of his authority, he might 
probably have ensured the continuance of what remained. 
But he thought it better to construct a weak and rotten 
govemmont, which tottered at the smallest breath, and 
fell in the first storm, than to pay the necessary price for 
sound and durable materials. He rvished to find some 
person who would be -willing to accept the lead of the 
House of Commons on terms similar to those on which 
Secretary Graggs had acted under Sunderland, five-and- 
tliirty years before. Craggs could hardly be called a 
minister. He was a mere agent for the Minister. He was 
not trusted with the higher seorets of state, but obeyed 
implicitly the directions of his superior, and was, to use 
Doddington’s expression, merely Lord Sunderland's man. 
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But times were changed. Since the daj’s of Sunderland, 
tlio importance of the House of Commons had been con- 
stantly on the increase. During nianj' j'ears, the person 
who conducted the business of the Government in that 
House had almost always been Prime Minister. In these 
circumstances, it was not to bo supposed that anj' person 
who possessed the talents necessary for tho situation 
would stoop to accept it on such terms as Newcastle was 
disposed to offer. 

Pitt was ill at Bath ; and had ho been well and in 
London, neither the King nor Newcastle would have 
been disiiosod to make any overtures to him. Tho cool 
and wary Murray had set his heart on professional objects. 
Negotiations wore opened with Fox. Newcastle behaved 
like liimsclf, that is to .sa3% childishl5’ and basely. The 
proposition which ho made was that Fox should bo Seorc- 
tarj' of State, with tho load of tho House of Commons ; 
that tho disposal of tho secrot-sorvice-monoj', or, in plain 
words, tho business of buying mombers of Parliament, 
should bo loft to tho First Lord of the Treasury ; but that 
Fox should bo oxactlj* informed of tho way in which this 
fund was cmplo5'ed. 

To these conditions Fox assented. But the next daj’ 
overj-thing was in confusion. Newcastle had changed his 
mind. The conversation which took placo between Fox 
and the Duke is one of the most curious in English histor3’’. 
‘ My brother,’ said Newcastle, * when he was at tho Treasurj% 
never told anj'bodj- what ho did with the seoret-service- 
mone3^ No more -will I.’ The answer was obvious. Pel- 
ham had been, not only First Lord of tho Treasury, but 
also manager of tho House of Commons ; and it was there- 
fore unnecessarj’^ for him to confide to any other person 
his dealings with the members of that House. ‘ But how,’ 
said Fox, ‘ can I lead in the Commons without information 
on this head ? How can I talk to gentlemen when I do 
not know which of them have received gratifications aud 
which have not ? And who,’ he continued, ‘ is to have tho 
disposal of places ? ’ — ‘ I mj'self,’ said the Duke. — ‘ How 
then am I to manage the House of Commons ? ’ — ‘ Oh, 
let the members of the House of Commons come to me.’ 
Fox then mentioned the general election which- was ap- 
proaching, and asked how the ministerial boroughs were 
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to bo filled up. ‘ Do not trouble yourself,’ said New- 
castle ; ‘ that is all settled.’ This was too much for hu- 
man nature to bear. Fox refused to accept the Sccrotar3'- 
ship of State on such terras ; and the Duke confided the 
management of the House of Commons to a dull, harmless 
man, whoso name is almost forgotten in our time, Sir 
Thomas Robinson. 

When Pitt returned from Bath ho affected groat modera- 
tion, though his haughty soul was boiling with resentment. 
Ho did not complain of tho manner in which he had been 
passed bj% but said openly that, in his opinion," Fox was 
tho fittest man to lead tho House of Commons. Tho 
rivals, reconciled by their common interest and their 
common enmities, concerted a plan of operations for tho 
next session. ‘ Sir Thomas Robinson lead us ! ’ said Pitt 
to Fox. ' The Duke might as well send his jack-boot to 
lead us.’ 

Tho elections of 1754 were favourable to tho administra- 
tion. But tho aspect of foreign affairs was threatening. 
In India tho English and tho French had been employed, 
ever since tho peace of Aix-la-Chapollo, in cutting each 
other’s throats. Tho3' had lately taken to the same 
practice in America. It might have been foreseen that 
stirring times wore at hand, times which u'ould call for 
abilities very different from those of Newcastle and Robin- 
son, 

In November the ParUamont met ; and before the end 
of that month the now Secretary of State had been so 
unmercifully baited by tho Paymaster of the Forces and 
the Secretary-at-War that he was thoroughly sick of his 
situation. Fox attacked him with groat force and acrimony. 
Pitt affected a kind of contemptuous tenderness for Sir 
Thomas, and directed his attacks principally against New- 
castle. On one occasion, he asked in tones of thunder 
whether Parliament sat only to register the edicts of one 
too powerful subject 1 The Duke was soared out of his 
wits. He was afraid to dismiss tho mutineers ; he was 
afraid to promote them ; but it was absolutely necessary 
to do something. Fox, as the less proud and intractable 
of the refractory pair, was preferred. A seat in the Cabinet 
was offered to him on condition that he would give efficient 
support to tho ministry in Parliament. In an evil hour 
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for bis fnino and his fortunes ho accepted the offer, and 
abandoned liis connexion with Pitt, who never forgave this 
desertion. _ - . 

Sir Thomas, assisted bj' Fox, contrived to got througn 
the business of the j'oar without much trouble. P^®^ 
was waitmg his time. The negotiations pending between 
Franco and England took every daj' a more unfavourable 
aspect. Towards the close of the session the King sent a 
message to inform the House of Commons that ho had found 
it necessary to make preparations for war. The Souse 
returned an adch-ess of thanks, and passed a vote of credit. 
During the recess, the old animosity of both nations was 
inflamed by a series of disastrous events. An English 
force was cut o5 in America ; and several French merchant- 
men were taken in the West Indian seas. It was plam 
that an appeal to arms was at hand. 

The first object of the King was to secure Hanover ; and 
Newcastle was disposed to gratify his master. Treaties 
were conoluded, after the fashion of those times, with 
several potty Gorman princes, who bound themselves to 
find soldiers if England would find money ; and, as it was 
suspected that Frederic the Second had set his heart on the 
electoral dominions of his uncle, Russia was hired to keep 
Prussia in awe. 

When the stipulations of these treaties were made knoivn, 
there arose tlu-oughout the Idngdom a murmur from which 
a judicious observer might easilj' prognosticate the ap- 
proach of a tempest. Newcastle encoimtored strong 
opposition, even from those whom he had alwaj's con- 
sidered as his tools. Legge, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, refused to sign the Treasury warrants which were 
necessarj' to give eflieot to the treaties. Those persons Avho 
were supposed to possess the confidence of the young Prince 
of Wales and of his mother held ver}' menacing language. 
In this perplexity Newcastle sent for Pitt, hugged him, 
patted him, smirked at him, wept over him, and hsped out 
the highest compliments and the most splendid promises. 
The Ifhig, who had hitherto been as suUcj" as possible, would 
be civil to him at the levee ; he should be brought into the 
Cabmet ; he should be consulted about evorj'tliing ; if 
he would only be so good ns to support the Hessian sub- 
sidy in the House of Commons. Pitt coldly declined the 
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proffered scat in the Cabinet, expressed the highest love 
and reverence for the King, and said that, if his Majesty 
felt a strong personal interest in the Hessian treaty ho 
■w ould BO far deviate from the lino ivliich ho liad traced out 
for himself as to give that treaty his support. ‘ AYcll, and 
the Russian 6 ubsid 3 %' said Newcastle. ‘ No,' said Pitt, 
‘not a sj’stem of subsidies.’ The Duke summoned Lord 
Hardwicke to his aid ; but Pitt was inflexible. Murraj' 
would do nothing. Robinson could do nothing. It was 
nccessarj* to have recourse to Fox. Ho became Secretary’ 
of State, with the full authoiitj’ of a lender in the House of 
Commons ; and Sir Thomas was pensioned off on the Irish 
establishment. 

In November, 1755, the Houses met. Public expecta- 
tion was wound up to the height. After ten quiet years 
there was to be an Opposition, countenanced by the heir- 
apparent of the throne, and headed by the most brilliant 
orator of the ago. The debate on the address was long 
remembered as one of the greatest parliamentary conflicts 
of that generation. It began at three in the afternoon, and 
lasted till five the next morning. It was on tliis night that 
Gerard Hamilton delivered that single speech from which 
his nickname was derived. His eloquence threw into the 
shade every orator except Pitt, rvho declaimed against the 
subsidies for an horn: and a half with extraordinary energy 
and effect. Those powers -which had formerly spread 
terror through the majorities of Walpole and Carteret 
were now displaj^ed in their highest perfection before an 
audience long unaccustomed to such oxliibitions. , One 
fragment of this celebrated oration remains m a state of 
tolerable preservation. It is the comparison between 
the coalition of Fox and New'castle, and the junction of the 
Rhone and the Saone. ‘ At Lyons,’ said Pitt, ‘ I was taken 
to see the place where the two rivers meet, the one gentle, 
feeble, languid, and, though languid, yet of no depth, the 
other a boisterous and impetuous torrent ; but different as 
they are, they meet at last.' The amendment moved by 
the Opposition was rejected by a great majority ; and Pitt 
and Legge were immediately dismissed from their ofBces. 

During several months the contest in the House of 
Commons was extremely sharp. Warm debates -took 
place on the estimates, debates still warmer on the 
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subsidiary treaties. The Government succeeded in every 
division ; but the fame of Pitt's eloquence, and the influ- 
ence of his lofty and determined character, continued to 
increase through the Session ; and the events which fol- 
lowed the prorogation made it utterly impossible for any 
other person to manage the Parliament or the country. 

The war began in every part of the world with events 
disastrous to England, and even more shameful than 
disastrous. But the most humiliating of these events was 
the loss of hlinorca. The Duke of Richelieu, an old fop 
who had passed his life from sixteen to sixty in seducing 
women for whom he cared not one straw, landed on that 
island, and succeeded in reducing it. Admiral Byng was 
sent from Gibraltar to throw succours into Port-Mahon ; 
but he did not think fit to engage the Prench squadron, and 
sailed back -without ha-ving effected his purpose. The 
people were inflamed to madness. A storm broke forth, 
which appalled even those who remembered the days of 
Excise and of South-Sea. The shops were filled with libels 
and caricatures. The walls were covered with placards. 
The city of London called for vengeance, and the cry was 
echoed from every corner of the kingdom. Dorsetshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, Bueidnghamshire, Somer- 
setshire, Lancashire, Suffolk, Shropshire, Surrey, sent up 
strong addresses to the throne, and instructed their repre- 
sentatives to vote for a strict inquiry into the causes of the 
late disasters. In the great towns the feeling was as strong 
as in the counties. In some of the instructions it was oven 
recommended that the supplies should be stopped. 

The nation was in a state of angry and sullen dospon- 
denoy, almost unparalleled in history. People have, in all 
ages, boon in the habit of talking about the good old times 
of their ancestors, and the degeneracy of their contem- 
poraries. This is in general merely a cant. But in 1756 it 
Avas something more. At this time appeared Bro-wn’s 
Estimate, a book now romomborod only by the allusions in 
Cowper’s Table Talk and in Burke's Letters on a Regicide 
Peace. It was universally road, admired, and believed. 
The author fully convinced his readers that they -n-ero a 
race of cowards and scoundrels ; that nothing could save 
them ; that they wore on the point of being enslaved by 
their enemies, and that they richly deserved their fate. 
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Such were tlio speculations to which ready credence was 
given at the outset of the most glorious war in which Eng- 
land had over boon engaged. 

Newcastle now began to tremble for his place, and for 
the only thing which was dearer to him than his place, Ids 
nock. The people were not in a mood to bo trifled with. 
Their erj’ was for blood. For this once they might bo con- 
tented with the sacrifice of Bjmg. But what if fresh 
disasters should take place ? What if an unfriendly 
sovereign should ascend the throne ? What if a hostile 
House of Commons should bo chosen ? 

At length, in October, the decisive crisis came. The 
new Secretary of State had been long sick of the perfidy 
and levity of the First Lord of the Treasury, and began 
to fear that ho might bo made a scapegoat to save the old 
intriguer who, irahccilo as ho seemed, never wanted dexterity 
whore danger was to bo avoided. Fox throw up his office. 
Newcastle had recourse to Mvm-ay ; but Murray had how 
within his reach the favourite object of his ambition. The 
situation of Chief-Justice of the ICing's Bench was vacant ; 
and the Attomoy-Goueral was fully resolved to obtain it, 
or to go into Opposition. Newcastle offered him any terms, 
the Duchy of Lancaster for life, a tcllorship of the Ex- 
chequer, any arammt of pension, two thousand a year, six 
thousand a year. When the Ministers found that MmTa5’^’6 
mind was made up, they pressed for delay, the delay of a 
session, a month, a week, a day. Would ho only make 
his appearance once more in the House of Commons I 
Would he only speak in favour of the address ? He was 
inexorable, and peremptorily said that they might give 
or withhold the Chief Justiceship, but that he would bo 
Attorney-General no longer. 

Newcastle now contrived to overcome the prejudices 
of the King, and overtures wore made to Pitt, through 
Lord Hardweke. Pitt know his power, and showed that 
he knew it. Ho demanded as an indispensable condition 
that Newcastle should be altogether excluded from the new 
arrangement. 

The Duke was in a state of ludicrous distress. He ran 
about chattering and crying, asking advice and listening 
to none. In the meantime, the Session drew near. The 
public excitement was unabated. Nobody could be found 
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to face Pitt and Fox in tho House of Commons. New- 
castle’s heart failed him, and ho tendered liis resignation. 

Tho King sent for Fox, and directed him to fotni the 
plan of an administration in concert with Pitt. But Pitt 
had not forgotten old injuries, and positivolj’' refused to 
act with Fox. . 

Tho Ifing now applied to tho Duko of Devonshire, and 
this mediator succeeded in making an arrangement. Ho 
consented to take tho Treasur}'. Pitt became Secretary 
of State, with tho lead of the House of Commons. The 
Great Seal was put into commission. Legge returned to 
the Exchequer ; and Lord Temple, whose sister Pitt had 
lately married, was placed at tho head of the Admiraltj^ 
It was clear from the first that this administration would 
last but a very short time. It lasted not quite five months ; 
and, during those five months, Pitt and Lord Temple wore 
treated with rudeness hy tho King, and found but feeble 
support in tho House of Commons. It is a remarkable fact, 
that the Opposition prevented the re-election of some of 
the now hludsters. Pitt, who sat for one of tho boroughs 
which were in tho Pelham interest, found some ^fiSculty 
in obtaining a seat after his acceptance of tho seals. So 
destitute was the new Government of that sort of influence 
uithout which no government could then bo durable. One 
of tho arguments most frequently urged against tho Keform 
Bill was that, under a system of popular representation, 
men whoso presence in the House of Commons was neces- 
sary to tho conducting of public business might often find 
it impossible to find seats. Should this inconvenience 
ever bo felt, there caimot be tho slightest difficulty in 
devising and appljdng a remedy. But those who threatened 
us with this evil ought to have romemhered that, under 
the old system, a great man called to power at a groat crisis 
hy tho voice of tho whole nation was in danger of being 
excluded, by an aristocratical cabal, from that House of 
which he was the most distinguished ornament. 

The most important event of this short administra- 
tion was the trial of Byng. On that subject public opinion 
is still divided. Wo think the punishment of the Admiral 
altogether unjust and absurd. Treachery, cowardice. 
Ignorance amounting to what lawyers have called crassa 
tgnorajitia, are fit objects of severe penal inflictions. But 
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B3-ng -was not found guilt j- of troachorj”, of cowardice, or of 
groKs ignorance of his profession. He died for doing what, 
the most loj’al subject, the most intrepid warrior, the most 
cxjicrienccd sonniair, might hnvo done. Ho died for an 
error in jndgoraont, an error sncli as the greatest com- 
manders, Frederic, Napoleon, Wellington, have often com- 
mitted, and have often acknowledged. Such errors are not 
proper objects of punishment, for this reason, that the 
punishing of such errors tends not to proront them, but to 
produce thorn. Tho dread of an ignominious death maj’ 
stimulate sluggislmcss to exertion, maj' keep a traitor 
to his standard, may prevent a coward from running away, 
but it has no tendency to bring o\it those qualities w'hich 
enable men to form prompt and judicious decisions in great 
emergencies. Tho best marksman may bo expected to fail 
when the apple which is to be his mark is sot on his child’s 
head. Wo cannot conceirm anj’thing more likely to deprive 
an officer of his self-possession at the time when ho most 
needs it than tho knowledge that, if tho judgement of his 
superiors should not agree with his, ho will bo executed 
with every cirounistanco of shame. Queens, it has often 
been said, run far greater risk in childbed than private 
women, merely because their medical attendants are more 
anxious. Tho surgeon who attended Mario Louise w'as 
altogether uimerved b5’^ his emotions. ‘ Compose yourself,' 
said Bonaparte ; ' imagine that you are* assisting a poor 
girl in tho Faubourg St. Antoine.’ This wns surelj’’ a far 
wiser course than that of tho Eastern king in tho Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, w’ho proclaimed that tho ph3'si- 
cians who failed to cure his daughter should have their 
heads chopped off. Bonaparte knew mankind well ; 
and, as he acted towards this surgeon, he acted towards his 
officers. No sovereign was ever so indulgent to mere 
errors of judgement ; and it is certain that no sovereign 
over had in his service so many military men fit for the 
highest commands, 

Pitt acted a brave and honest part on this occasion. He 
ventured to put both his pow'or and his popularity to 
hazard, and spoke manfully for Byng, both in Parliament 
and in the ro3ml presence. But tho King was inexorable. 

‘ The House of Commons, .Sir,’ said Pitt, ‘ seems inclined 
to mercy.’ ‘ Sir,’ answered the King, ‘ you have taught 
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mo to look for tlio sonso o£ my people in other places <1>®’' 
the House o! Commons.’ Tho saying has more point ■ 
most of those which arc recorded of George tho occ ^ 
and, though sarcastically meant, contains a high and ] 
compliment to Pitt. . 

The King disliked Pitt, but absolutely hated 
The now Secretary of State, his Majesty said, had no 
read Vatel, and was tedious and pompous, but respect!' • 
The First Lord of tho Admiralty was grossly impertinen • 
Walpole tells ono story, which, we fear, is much too good 
be true. He assures us that Temple entertained his roya 
master with an elaborate parallel between Byng’s behav^r 
at hlinorca, and his Alajesty’s behaviour at OudonaTOO, 
in which- the advantage was all on tho side of the A^nuiu. 

This state of things could not last. Early in April) Pn 
and all his friends were turned out, and Newcastle 'u'"® 
summoned to St. James’s. But tho public discontent J'c® 
not extinguished. It had subsided when Pitt was called to 
power. But it still glowed under tho embers ; and it oon" 
biurst at once into a flame. The stocks fell. The Cojunion 
Council met. The freedom of tho city was voted to Pitt- 
Ail the greatest corporate towns ioUowcd tho example- 
‘ For some weeks,' says Walpole, ‘ it rained gold boxes.’ 

This was tho turning-point of Pitt’s life. It might have 
been expected that a man of so haughty and vehement 
a nature, treated so ungraciously by the 'Court, and sup- 
ported so enthusiastically by tho people, would have 
eagerly taken the first opportunity of showing his power 
and gratifying his resentment ; and an opportunity was 
not wanting. Tho members for many counties and' large 
towns had been instructed to vote for an inquiry into the 
circumstances which had produced the miscarriage of the 
preceding year. A motion for inquiry had been carried in 
the House of Commons, without opposition ; and, a few 
days after Pitt’s dismissal, tho investigation commenced. 
Newcastle and his colleagues obtained a vote of acquittal ; 
but the minority was so strong that they could not ventmo 
to ask for a vote of approbation, as they had at first in- 
tended ; and it was thought by some shrewd observers 
that, if Pitt had exerted himself to the utmost of his 
power, the inquiry might have ended in a censure, if not 
in an impoaoliment. 
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Pitt showed on this occasion a niodoralion and sclf- 
govcminont which was not habitual to him. He had found 
by experience that ho could not stand alone. His elo- 
quence and his popularity had done much, very much for 
him. Without rank, without fortune, without borough 
interest, hated by the King, hated by the aristocracy, he was 
a person of tho first importance in the state. Ho had been 
suffered to form a ministry, and to prononnoo sentence of 
exclusion on all his rivals, on tho most powerful nobleman 
of tho Whig party, on the ablest debater in tho House of 
Commons. And ho now found that ho had gone too far. 
Tho English Constitution was not, indeed, -without a popular 
element. But other elements generally predominated, 
Tho confidence and admiration of tho nation might make a 
statesman formidable at tho head of an Opposition, might 
load him with framed and glazed parchments and gold 
boxes, might possibly, under very peculiar chcumstances, 
such as those of the preceding year, raise him for a time to 
power. But, constituted as Parliament then was, the 
favourite of tho people could not depend on a majority in 
tho people’s o-wn house. Tho Duke of Newcastle, however 
contemptible in morals, manners, and understanding, was 
a dangerous enemy. His rank, his wealth, his unrivalled 
parliamentary interest, would alone have made him im- 
portant. But this was not all. Tho Whig aristocracy re- 
garded liim as their leader. His long possession of power 
had given him a kind of prescriptive right to possess’ it 
still. The House of Commons had been elected when ho 
was at the head of affairs. Tho members for tho ministerial 
boroughs had all been nominated by liim. The public 
offices swarmed with his. creatures. 

Pitt desired power ; and he desired it, wo really believe, 
from high and generous motives. Ho was, in the strict 
sense of tho word, a patriot. He had^none of that philan- 
thropy which tho groat French -writers of his time preached 
to alt the nations of Europe. Ho loved England as an 
Athenian loved tho City of tho Violet Cromi, as a Roman 
loved the City of the Seven Hills. He saw his country in- 
sulted and defeated. He saw the national spirit sinking. 
Yet he knew what tho resources of the empire, vigorously 
employed, could effect ; and he felt that he was the man to 
employ them vigorously. ‘ My Lord,' he said to the Duke 
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of DoronsJiire, ‘ 1 am sure that I can save this countiyj 


that nobody else can.’ _ - » • iiiii. 

Desiring, then, to bo in power, and feeling that his a_ 
ties and the public confidence ■were not alone sunicien • 
to keep him in power against the ndshes of the Court an 
of the aristocracy, he began to think of a coalition 


Newcastle. _ _ . tt* 

Now’oastio was equally disposed to a reconciliation, tic, 
too, bad profited by Ids recent experience. Ho had founci 
that the Court and the aristocracy, though powerful, trerc 
not everything in the state. A strong oligarchical con- 
nexion, a great borough interest, ample patronage, ano 
sec^et-se^vice-mone3^ might, in quiet times, be all that a 
Minister needed ; but it was unsafe to trust wliolli’ to such 
support in time of war, of diseontont, and of agitation. 
The composition of the House of Commons was not wholly 
aristooratical ; and, whatever be the composition of large 
deliberative assemblies, their spirit is alwaj-s in some degree 
popular. Where there are free debates, eloquence most 
have admirers, and reason must make converts. Where 
there is a free press, the governors must live in constant 
awe of the opinions of the governed. 

Thus these two men, so unlike in character, so lately 
mortal enemies, were necessarj' to each other. Newcastle 


had fallen in-Novembor, for want of that public confidence 
which Pitt possessed, and of that parliamentarj’’ support 
which Pitt was better qualified than any man of his time 
to give. Pitt had fallen in April, for want of that species 
of influence which Newcastle had passed his whole life in 
• acquiring and hoarding. Neither of them had power enough 
to support himself. Each of them had power enough to 
overtvirn the other. Their union would be irresistible. 


Neither the Iving nor any party in the state would bo able 
to stand against them. 

Under these circumstances, Pitt was not disposed to 
proceed to extremities against his predecessors in office. 
Something, however, was dno to consistency; and some- 
thing was necessary for the preservation of his popularitj'. 
Ho ffid little ; but that little ho did in sneh a manner as to 
produce great effect. He came down to the House in all 
the pomp of gout, his legs swathed in flannels, his arm 
dangling in a sling. He kept his seat through several 
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fatiguing clays, in spito of pain and languor. Ho uttered 
a fow sharp and vehement Bontcnccs; but, during the 
greater part of the discussion, his languogo was unusually 
gentle. 

When the inquiry had terminated uuthout a %-ote either 
of approbation or of censure, the groat obstacle to a coali- 
tion was removed. Many obstacles, however, remained. 
The ICing was still rejoicing in his delivcrauco from the proud 
and aspiring Minister who had been forced on him by the 
cry of the nation. His ira]cstj’’8 indignation was excited 
to the liighcst point when it appeared that Newcastle, who 
had, during thirty j’oars, been loaded with marks of royal 
favour, and who had bound himself, by a solemn promise, 
never to coalesce with Pitt, was meditating a new perfidj'. 
Of all the statesmen of that ago. Fox had the largest share 
of royal favour. A coalition between Fox and Newcastle 
was the arrangement which the King wished to bring about. 
But the Duke was too cunning to fall into such a snare. As 
a speaker in Parliament, Fox might perhaps bo, on the 
whole, as useful to an administration ns his great rival ; 
but ho was one of the most unpopular men in England. 
Then again, Newcastle felt all that jealousy of Fox which, 
according to the proverb, generally exists between two of a 
trade. Fox would certainly intermeddle with that depart- 
ment which the Duke was most desirous to reserve entire 
to himself, the jobbmg department. Pitt, on the other 
hand, was quite willing to leave the dmdgerj’^ of corruption 
to any who might bo inclined to undertake it. 

During eleven, weeks England remained ^vithout a minis- 
try ; and in the meantime Parliament was sitting, and a 
war was raging. The prejudices of the King, the haughti- 
ness of Pitt, the jealousy, levity, and treachery of New- 
castle, delayed the settlement. Pitt knew the Duke too 
well to trust him ^rithout security. Tlio Duke loved power 
too much to be inclined to give seciuity. While they were 
hagghng, the King was in -vain attempting to produce a 
final rupture between them or to form a Government w'ith- 
out them. At one time he applied to Lord Waldgrave, an 
honest and sensible man, but unpractised in affairs. Lord 
Waldgravo had the courage to accept the Treasury, but 
soon found that no administration formed by him had the 
smallest chance of standing a single week. 


9 * 
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At length the King's pertinacity yielded to the nccc?s't> 
of the case. After oxelaiming with groat hittcrncss, an 
■with some justico, against the WliigH, who ought, he aai , 
to be ashamed to talk about liberty while they snbinitw 
to bo the footmen of tho Duko of Newcastle, his Jfnjcstj 
submitted. Tho influenco of Loicostcr House prevailed on 
Pitt to abate a little, and but a little, of his high doninnds , 
and all at once, out of the chaos in which parties had tor 
some time been rising, falling, meeting, separating, arose 
a Government as strong at homo as that of Pelham, ns 
successful abroad as that of Godolphin. , 

Newcastle took the Treasurj’. Pitt was Secretary oi 
State, with tho lead in tho House of Commons, and with the 
supremo direction of tho war and of foreign affairs. 3?o^> 
the only man who could have given much annoj'ance to the 
now Government, was silenced with the office of Pay- 
master, which, during tho continuance of that war, was 
probably the most lucrative place in the whole Government, 
He was poor, and tho situation was tempting ; yet it cannot 
but seem oxtraordinarj'- that a man who had played a first 
part in politics, and whoso abilities bad been found not 
unequal to that part, who had sat in the Cabinet, Vi'ho had 
led the House of Commons, who had been twice intrusted 
by the King with tho office of forming a ministry, who was 
regarded as the rival of Pitt, and who at one time seemed 
likely to bo a successful rival, should have consented, for 
the sake of emolument, to take a subordinate place, and to 
give silent votes for all the measures of a government to 
the deliberations of which he was not summoned. 

The first acts of tho new administration were characterized 
rather by vigour than by judgement. Expeditions were 
sent against different parts of the Erench coast with little 
success. Tho small island of Ais was taken, Rochefort 
threatened, a few ships burned in the harbour of St. Maloes, 
and a fow guns and idortars brought home ns trophies from 
the fortifications of Cherbourg. But soon conquests of a 
very different kind filled the kingdom with pride and re- 
joicing. A succession of victories undoubtedly brilliant, 

, and, as it was thought, not barren, raised to the highest 
point the fame of the minister to whom the conduct of the 
war had been entrusted. In July, 1758, Louisburg fell. 
The whole island of Cape Breton was reduced. The fieot 
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io which the court of Versailles had confided tho defence 
of French America was destroyed. The captured st andards 
were borne in triumph from Kensington Palace to tho city, 
and were suspended in St. Paul’s Church, amidst tho roar 
of guns and kettle-drums, and tho shouts of an immenso 
multitude. Addresses of congratulation came in from all 
the great towais of England. Parliament met only to de- 
cree thanks and monuments, and to bestow, without one 
murmur, supplies more than double of those which had 
been given during tho war of tho Grand Alliance. 

Tho 5 'ear 1759 opened with tho conquest of Goreo. No.vt 
fell Guadaloupo ; then Ticondcroga ; then Niagara. Tho 
Toulon squadron was completely defeated by Boscawon oil 
Capo Lagos. But tho greatest exploit of tho year was tho 
achiovonient of Wolfe on tho Heights of Abraham. Tho 
nows of his glorious death and of tho fall of Quebec reached 
London in tho very week in which tho Houses met. All 
was joy and triumph. Envj' and faction wore forced to join 
in tho general applause. Whigs and Tories vied with each 
other in oxtolling tho genius and energy of Pitt. His 
colleagues wore novor talked of or thought of. Tho House 
of Commons, tho nation, tho colonics, our allies, our enemies, 
had thoir eyes fixed on hun alone. 

Scarcely had Parliament voted a monument to Wolfo 
when another great event called for fresh rejoicings. Tho 
Brest fleet, under tho command of Conflnns, had put out to 
sea. It w’as overtaken by an English squadron under 
Hawke. Conflans attempted to take shelter close under 
tho Ihench coast. The shore was rocky : tho night was 
black : the wind was furious ; tho waves of tho Bay of 
Bisca}' ran high. But Pitt had infused into every branch 
of the service a spirit which had long been unknown. No 
British seaman was disposed to err on the same side with 
Byng. The pilot told Hawke that tho attack could not 
bo made without tho greatest danger. ‘ You have done 
your duty in remonstrating,’ answered Hawke ; ‘ I will 
answer for everything. I command you to lay me along- 
side the French admiral.’ Two French ships of the lino 
struck. Four wore destroyed. Tho rest hid themselves 
in the rivers of Brittany. 

The year 1760 came ; and still triumph followed triumph. 
Montreal was taken ; tho whole province of Canada was 
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subjugated ; the French fleets underwent a succession of 
disasters in the seas of Europe and America. _ _ 

In the meantime conquests equalling in rapidly, an 
far surpassing in magnitude, those of Cortes and 
had been achieved hi the East. In the space of 
years tho English had founded a mighty empire. Ino 
French had been defeated in every part of India. Chanara- 
nagoro had suiTondcred to Clive, Pondicherry to Cooto. 
Tliroughout Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and tho Carnatic, the 
authority of the East India Company was more absolute 
than that of Akbar or Aurungzebo had ever been. 

On tho continent of Europe tho odds were against Eng- 
land. We had but one important ally, tho King of Prussia ; 
and he was attacked, not only by France, but also by 
Russia and Austria. Yet oven on the Continent tho energy 
of Pitt triumphiid over all difficulties. Vehemently as ho 
had condemned tho practice of subsidizing foreign princes, 
he now carried that practice farther than Carteret himself 
would have ventured to do. Tho active and able Sove- 
reign of Prussia received such pecuniary' assistance ns 
enabled him to maintain tho conflict on equal terms 
against his powerful enemies. On no subject had Pitt over 
spoken irith so much eloquence and ardour as on the mis- 
chiefs of tho Hanoverian connexion. He now declared, not 
without much show of reason, that it would bo unworthy 
of the English people to suficr their ICing to be deprived of 
his electoral dominions in an English quarrel. Ho assured 
his countrymen that they should bo no losers, and that 
ho would conquer America for them in Germany. By 
talcing this line ho conciliated the King, and lost no part 
of his influence with tho nation. In Parliament, such was 
the ascendancy which his eloquence, his success, his liigh 
situation, his pride, and his intrepidity had obtained for 
him, that he took liberties with the House of which there 
had been no example, and which have never since been 
imitated. No orator could there venture to reproach him 
with inconsistency. One unfortunate man made the at- 
tempt, and was so much disconcerted by the scornful 
demeanour of the Minister that ho stammered, stopped, 
and sat doivn. Even tho old Tory country gontlomou, to 
whom tho very- name of Hanover had been odious, gave their 
hearty Ayes to subsidy- after subsidy. In a lively con- 
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temporary satire, iniich more lively indeed than delicate, this 
remarkable conversion is not unhappily described. 

* Ko more tlioy jnnko n fiddle-fnddlo 
About a Hessian Iiorso or saddle. 

No more of continental measures ; 

No more of vraating British treasures. 

Ten millions, and a veto of credit, 

’Tis riglit. Ho can’t bo UTong ivlio did it.’ 

The success of Pitfc’.s cojjtinental measures tvas such ns 
might have been expected from their vigour. When ho 
came into power, Hanover was in imminent danger ; and 
before ho had been in office tirreo months, the whole elector- 
ate was in tho hands of Franco. But the face of affairs 
was speedily changed. Tho invaders were driven out. An 
army, partl3'^ English, partly Hanoverian, partly composed 
of soldiers furnished by tho potty princes of Gcrmanj% was 
placed under tho command of Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
■wick. Tho French wore beaten in 1768 at Ore volt. In 
1759 thoj' received a still more complete and humiliating 
defeat at Slindcn. 

In tho meantime, tho nation exhibited all the signs of 
wealth and prosperity. Tho merchants of London had 
never been more thriving. Tho importance of several 
great commercial and manufacturing tovms, of Glasgow in 
particular, dates from this period. Tho fine inscription 
on the monument of Lord Chatham in Guildhall records 
the general opinion of tho citizens of London, .that under his 
administration commerce had been ‘ united with and made 
to flourish by war.' 

It must he o^vned that these signs of prosporitj'^ were in 
some degree delusive. It must bo owned that some of 
our conquests were rather splendid than useful. It must 
ho owned that the expense of tho war never entered into 
Pitt's consideration. Perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that the cost of his victories increased the pleasure 
with which he contemplated them. Unlike other men in 
his situation, he loved to exaggerate the sums which the 
nation was laying out under his direction. He was proud 
of the sacrifices and efforts wliich his eloquence and his 
success had induced his countrymen to make. Tho price 
at which he purchased faithful service and complete victory, 
though far smaller than that which his son, the most profuse 
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nncl incapable of war ministers, paid for treachery, defeat, 
and shame, was long and sovorely felt by the nation. 

Even as a war minister, Pitt is scarcely entitled 
the praise which his contemporaries lavished on him. n c, 
perhaps from ignorance, cannot discern in his arrangements 
any appearance of profound or dexterous combination. 
Several of Ids expeditions, particularly those which were 
sent to the coast of France, were at once costty and absurd. 
Oiu: Indian conquests, though thej^ add to the splendour of 
the period during which ho was at the head of affairs, wore 
not planned by him. Ho had undoubtedly great energy , 
great determination, great means at his command. His 
temper was enterprising ; and, situated as he was, be hnd 
only to follow his temper. The wealth of a rich nation, 
the valoitr of a brave nation, wore ready to support him m 
every attempt. 

In one respeot, however, ho deserved aU the praise that 
he has ever received. The success of our arms was perhaps 
.oudng less to the skill of his dispositions than to the national 
resoiurces and the national spirit. But that the national 
spirit rose to the emergency, that the national resources 
were contributed with unexampled cheerfulness, tliis was 
undoubtedly his work. The ardour of his soul had set the 
whole kingdom on fire. It inflamed every soldier who 
dragged the camion up the heights of Quebec, and every 
sailor who boarded the French ships among the rocks of 
Brittany. The Minister, before he had been long in office, 
bad imparted to the commanders whom ho emploj'ed liis 
own impetuous, adventurous, and defying character. 
They, like him, wore disposed to risk everything, to play 
double or quits to the last, to think nothing done while 
anything remained undone, to fail rather than not to at- 
tempt. For the errors of rashness there might he indul- 
gence. For over-caution, for faults like those of Lord 
George Sackville, there was no mercy. In other times, 
and against other enemies, this mode of warfare might 
have failed. But the state of the French government and 
of the French nation gave every advantage to Pitt. The 
fops and intriguers of Versailles were appalled and be- 
wildered by his vigour. A panic spread through all 
ranlvs of societj'. Our enemies soon considered it as a 
settled thing that they were always to he beaten. Thus 
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vict-or}» begot victory ; till, at last, where vor the forces 
of tho two nations mot, they mot with disdainful confidence 
on one side, and with a craven fear on tho other. 

Tho situation which Pitt occupied at tho close of the 
reign of George tho Second was tho most onviablo over oc- 
cupied by any public man in English history. Ho had 
conciliated tho King ; ho domineered over tho House of 
Commons ; he was adored by tho people ; ho was admired 
by all Europe. Ho was the first Englishman of his time ; 
and ho had made England the first coHntr3' in tho world. 
Tho Groat Commoner, tho name by which ho was often 
designated, might look down with scorn on coronets and 
garters. Tho nation was drunk with joy and pride, Tho 
Parliament was as quiet ns it had been under Pelham. Tho 
old party distinctions were almost effaced ; nor was their 
place yot supplied by distinctions of a stiU more important 
kind. A now generation of country squires and rectors 
had arisen who luiow not tho Stuarts. The Dissenters wore 
tolerated ; tho Catholics not cruelly persecuted. The 
Church was drowsy and indulgent. The groat civil and 
religious conflict which began at tho Reformation seemed 
to have terminated in universal repose. Whigs and Tories, 
Churchmen and Puritans, spoko with equal reverence of 
tho constitution, and with equal enthusiasm of tho talents, 
virtues and services of tho Minister. 

A few years sufficed to change tho whole aspect of affairs. 
A nation convulsed by faction, a throne assailed by the . 
fiercest invective, a House of Commons hated and despised 
by tho nation, England set against Scotland, Britain set 
against America, a rival legislature sitting beyond the 
Atlantic, English blood shed by English bayonets, our 
armies capitulating, our conquests rvrested from us, our 
enemies hastening to take vengeance for past humiliation, 
our flag was scarcely able to maintain itself in our own seas, 
such was the spectacle which Pitt lived to see. But the 
history of this great revolution requires far more space than 
we can at present bestow. We leave the Great Commoner 
in the zenith of his glory. It is not impossible that we may 
take some other opportunity of tracing his life to its melan- 
choly, yot not inglorious close. 



SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH 

(July, 1S35) 

History of the Bevolution in England, in 1C88. Comprising ^ 
View of the Ecxgn of James the Second, from his Accession 
the Enterprise of the Prince of Orange, by tlio lato Right- Honour- 
able Sir Jamks JNLACKiNTOsir ; and completed to the Seitletnenl 
of the Crown, hy the Editor^ To which is prefixed, a Notice of 
the Life, Writings, and Speeches of Sir James Mackintosh. 
4to, London: 1834.* 

It is 'u'ith unfeigned diffidence that wo venture to giv^o 
our opinion of tlio last work of Sir James JIacldntosh. 
We have in vain tried to perform what ought to he to a 
critic an easj- and habitual act. We have in vain tried to 
separate the book from the UTiter, and to judge of it ns if it 
bore some unknown name. But it is to no purpose. All 
the lines of that venerable countenance are before us. 
All the little peculiar cadences of that voice from Avliich 
scholars and statesmen loved to receive the lessons of a 

* In this review, ns it originally stood, the editor of the History 
of the Revolution was attacked with an asperity which neither 
literary defects nor speciilativo differences can justify, and which 
ought to bo reserved for offences against the laws of morality and 
honour. The reviewer was not actuated hy any feeling of personal 
malevolonco : for when he wrote this paper in a distant countrj'-, he 
did not know, or oven guess, whom lie was assailing. His only 
motive was regard for the memory of an eminent man whom lie 
loved and honoured, and ^ho appeared to him to have been un- 
worthily treated. 

The editor is now dead ; and, while living, declared that he had 
been misunderstood, and that he had MTitten in no spirit of enmity 
to Sir James Mackintosh, for whom he professed the highest respect. 

Many passages liave therefore been softened, and some wholly 
omitted. The severe censiwe passed on the literary execution of 
the Memoir and the Continuation could not be retracted without 
a violation of truth. But whatever could bo construed into an 
imputation on the moral character of the editor has been carefully 
expunged. 
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Bcrenc and benevolent wisdom are in our oai-s. We vill 
attempt to prcporvo strict impartiality. But vo are not 
a'^hamod to own that no approach thi.s relic of a virtuous 
and most accomplished man with feelings of respect and 
gratitude which may possibly pervert our judgement. 

It is liardly possible to avoid instituting a comparison 
between tin’s work and another celebrated Fragment. Our 
readers will easily guess that we allude to Mr. Fox’s History”- 
of James the Second. The two books i elate to the same 
subject. Both were posthumously luiblished. Neither had 
received the last corrections. Tlio authors belonged to the 
same political party, and held the same opinions concerning 
the merits and defects of the English constitution, and 
concerning most of the prominent characters and events 
in English history. Both had thought much on the prim 
cipics of government ; yet they wore not mere speculators. 
Both had ransacked the archives of rival kingdoms, and 
pored on folios which had mouldered for ages in deserted 
libraries, yet they wore not more antiquaries. They had 
one eminent qualification for wxiting history : they had 
spoken histoiy, acted history, lived histoiy- The turns of 
political fortune, the ebb and flow of popular feeling, the 
hidden mechanism by which parties are moved, all these 
things were the subjects of their constant thought and of 
their most familiar conversation. Gibbon has remarked 
that he owed part of his success as a historian to the ob- 
servations which he had made as an officer in the militia 
and as a member of the House of Commons. The' remark 
is most just. Wo have not the smallest doubt that his 
campaign, though he never saw an enemy, and his parlia- 
mentary attendance, though ho never made a speech, were 
of far more use to him than years of retirement and study 
would have been. If the time that ho spent on parade and 
at mess in Hampshire, or on the Treasiiry bench and at 
Brookes’s during the storms which overthrew Lord North 
and Lord Shelburne, had been passed in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, he might have avoided some inaccuracies ; he might 
have enriched his notes "vvith a greater number of references j 
but he would never have produced so lively a picture of 
the court, the camp, and the senate-house. In this respect 
Mr. Fox and Sir James Mackintosh had great advantages 
over almost every English historian who has written since 
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the time of Burnet. I^ord L}i;tclton had indeed the same 
advantages ; but ho n’as incapable of using them. Pedantry 
was so deeply fixed in his nature that the hustings, the 
Treasitry, the Exchequer, the House of Commons, the 
House of Lords, left him the same dreaming schoolboy that 
they found him. 

BTien we compare the two intere.sting works of which 
we have been speaking, we hare little difBculty in giving 
the preference to that of Sir James Mackintosh. Indeed 
the superiority of Mr. Fox to Sir James as an orator is 
hardly more clear than the superiority of Sir James to 
Sir. Pox as a historian. Mr. Fox with a pen in his hand, and 
Sir James on his legs in the House of Commons, were, ve 
think, each out of his proper element. They were men, 
it is true, of far too much judgement and ability to fail 
scandalously in any imdortaking to which thej’ brought the 
whole power of their minds. The History of James the 
Second will always keep its place in our libraries as a 
valuable book; and Sir James Mackintosh succeeded 
in winning and maintaining a high place among the parlia- 
mentary speakers of his time. Yet we could never read 
a page of Mr. Fox’s writing, we could never listen for a 
quarter of an hour to the speaking of Sir James, without 
feeling that there was a constant eSort, a tug up hill. 
Nature, or habit which had become nature, assorted its 
rights. Mr. Fox UTote debates. Sir James Mackintosh 
spoke essays. 

As far as mere diction was concerned, indeed, Mr. Fox 
did his best to avoid those faults which the habit of public 
speaking is likely to generate. He was so nervously appre- 
hensive of sliding into some colloquial incorrectness, of 
debasing bis style by a mixture of parliamentary slang, that 
be ran into the opposite error, and purified his vocabulary 
with a scrupulosity rmknown to any piuist. ' Ciceronem 
Allobroga dixit-’ Ho would not allow Addison, Boling- 
broke, or Middleton to bo a sufficient authority for an 
expression. He declared that he would use no word wliich 
Was not to be found in Dryden. In any other person wo 
should have called this soUcitude mere foppery ; and, in 
spite ot all our admiration for Mr. Fox, we cannot but think 
that his e.xtreme attention to the potty niceties of language 
was hardly worthy of so manly and so capacious an under- 
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standing. Thoto svcto iwrists of this Icind at Eomo ; and 
their fastidiousness ■svas censured by Horace, -u-ith that 
perfect good sense and good taste ^^’hich characterize all 
his nxitings. There svero purists of tliis land at the time 
of the revival of letters ; and the two greatest scholars of 
that time raised their voices, the one from within, the other 
from without the Alps, against a scnipulosity so unreason- 
able. ' Carent,’ said Politian, ‘ qum scribunt isti viribus et 
vita, carent actu, carent elfcctu, carent indole. . . . Nisi 
liber illo prresto sit ox quo quid excerpant, colligoro tria 
verba non j’ossunt. . . . Horum semper igitur oratio 
tremula, vacillans, infirmn. . . . Qurcso no ista supor- 
stitiono to alliges. . . . Ut bone currero Jion potest qui 
pedem ponoro studet in alionis tantum vestigiis, ita nec bene 
scribero qui tanquam de 2 ^rajscripto non audet egredi.’ — 
‘Posthao,’ exclaims Erasmus, ‘non licobit ejiiscopos 
appellare patres reverendos, ncc in calco litorarum scribero 
annum a Christo nato, quod id nusquam faciat Cicero. 
Quid autem ineptius quam, toto scculo novato, rcligiono, 
imperiis, magistratibus, locorum vocabulis, asdificiis, cultu, 
moribus, non alitor audoro loqui quam locutus cst Cicero ? 
Si reviviscerot ipso Cicero, ridoret hoc Ciceronianorum 
genus.' 

While Mr. Pox winnowed and sifted his phraseology with 
a care which seems hardly consistent vdth the simplicity 
and elevation of his mind, and of which the effect really was 
to debase and enfeeble his style, ho was little on his guard 
against those more serious imiwoprieties of manner into 
wliich a great orator who undertakes to write history is in 
danger of falling. There is about the whole book a vehement, 
contentious, replying manner. Almost every argument 
is put in the form of an interrogation, an ejaculation, or a 
sarcasm. 'The writer seems to be addressing himself to 
some imaginary audience, to be tearing in pieces a defence 
of tlie Stuarts which has just been pronounced by an im- 
aginary Tory. Take, for example, his answer to Hume’s 
remarlcs on the execution of Sydney ; and substitute ‘ the 
honourable gentleman ’ or ‘ the noble lord ' for the name 
of Hume. The whole passage sounds like a powerful reply, 
thundered at three in the morning from the Opposition Bench. 
While we read it, we can almost fancy that we see and hear 
the great English debater, such as he has been described 
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to us b}’ tho fow who can still remombor tho Westminster 
scrutiny and tho Oczakow Negotiations, in the full paroxysm 
of inspiration, foaming, screaming, choked by’' the rusbmg 
multitude of his words. , 

It is true that tho passage to which wo have referred, aim 
several other passages which we could point out, are ad- 
mirable when considered merely as exhibitions of mental 
power. Wo at once recognize in them that consummate 
master of tho whole art of intellectual gladiatorship, whose 
speeches imperfectly' as they have been transmitted to ns, 
should be studied day and night by' every man who wishes 
to learn the science of logical defence. Wo find in several 
parts of the History of James the Second fine specimens 
of that which we conceive to have been the great character- 
istic of Demosthenes among the Greeks, and of Fox among 
tho orators of England, reason penetrated, and, if wo may 
venture on the expression, made red hot by passion. But 
this is not tho land of excellence proper to history ; and 
it is hardly too much to say that whatever is strikingly good 
in Air. Fox’s Fragment is out of place. 

With Sir James Mackintosh the case was reversed. His 
proper place was his library, a circle of men of letters, or a 
chair of moral and political philosophy. He distinguished 
himself highly in Parliament. But nevertheless Parlia- 
ment was not exactly the sphere for him. Tho effect of his 
most successful speeches was small when compared with 
the quantity of ability and learning which was expended on 
them. We could easily name men who, not possessing a 
tenth part of his intellectual powers, hardly ever address 
the House of Commons without producing a greater impres- 
sion than was produced by his most splendid and elaborate 
orations. His luminous and philosophical disquisition on 
the Reform Bill was spoken to empty benches. Those, 
indeed, who had tho wit to keep their seats, picked up hints 
which, skilfully used, made the fortune of more than "one 
speech. But ‘ it was caviare to the general.’ And even 
those who listened to Sir James with pleasure and admiration 
not but acknowledge that he rather lectured than 
^eoated. An artist who should waste on a panorama, 
whiob^°°''°’ a transparency, tho exquisite finishing 

would not some of the small Dutch interiors, 

squander his powers more than this eminent man 
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too often did. His andienco rcsotnblcd the boy in the Heart 
of Mid-Lothian, who pushes away the lady’s guineas with 
contempt, and insists on having the white money. They 
preferred the silver with which they wore familiar, and 
which they were constantly passing about from hand to 
hand, to the gold which they had never before seen, and with 
the value of which they wero unacquainted. 

It is much to bo regretted, wo think, that Sir James Mac- 
kintosh did not wholly devote his later j’ears to philo- 
sophy and literature. His talents were not those which 
enable a speaker to produce noth rapidity a series of striking 
but transitory impressions, and to excite the minds of five 
hundred gentlemen at midnight, ^vithout saying anything 
that an}' one of them will bo able to remember in the morn- 
ing. His arguments wero of a very different texture 
from those which are produced in Parliament at a moment’s 
notice, which puzzle a plain man "who, if ho liad them before 
hiinin siting, would soon detect their fallacy, and which the 
great debater who employs them forgets within half an hour, 
and never thinks of again. Whatever was valuable in the 
compositions of Sir James Mackintosh was the ripe fruit 
of study and meditation. It was the same with his con- 
versation. In his most familiar talk there was no wildness, 
no inconsistency, no amusing nonsense, no o.vaggeration for 
the sake of momentary effect. His mind was a vast maga- 
zine, admirably arranged. Everything was there ; and 
everything was in its place. His judgements on men, on 
sects, on books, had been often and carefully tested 
and weighed, and had then been committed, each to its 
proper receptacle, in the most capacious and accurately con- 
structed memory that any human being over possessed. It 
would have been strange indeed if you had asked for any- 
thing that was not to bo found in that immense storehouse. 
The article which you required was not only there. It was 
ready. It was in its own proper compartment. In a moment 
it was brought down, unpacked, and displayed. If those 
who enjoyed the privilege — for a privilege indeed it was — 
of listening to Sir James Macldntosh, had been disposed to 
find some fault in his conversation, they might perhaps have 
observed that he yielded too little to the impulse of the 
moment. He seemed to bo recollecting, not creating. He 
never appeared to catch a sudden glimpse of a subject in 
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a now light. You novor saw' his opinions in tlio making, 
still rudo, still inconsistent, and requiring to ho fashioned nj 
thought and discussion. They came forth, like the jn'llars 
of that temple in which no sound of axes or hninniei’S 
heard, finished, rounded, and exactly suited to their places- 
YTiat Jlr. Charles Lamb has said, ■nith much humour an 
some truth, of the conversation of Scotehmen in genera , 
was certainly true of this eminent Scotchman. Ho did not 
find, but bring. You could not cry halves to anything that 
turned up while 5-011 wore in his company. 

The intellectual and moral qualities which arc most mi- 
portant in a historian, ho possessed in a vor5’’ high degree- 
He was singularly mild, calm, and impartial in his 
ments of men, and of parlies. Almost all the distinguished 
uTiters who have treated of English history are advocate^ 
hlr. Hallam and Sir James Mackintosh alone are entitled 
to be called judges. But the extreme austerity of hlr. 
HaUam takes awa5- something from the pleasure of rea^g 
his learned, eloquent and judicious writings. Ho is » 
judge, but a hanging judge, the Page or Buller of the High 
Court of Literar5^ Justice. His black cap is in constant re- 
quisition. In the long calendar of those whom he has tried, 
there is hardl5- one who has not, in spite of evidence to 
character and recommendations to mercy, been sentenced 
and left for execution. Sir James, perliaps, erred a little 
on the other side. He liked a maiden assize, and came 
away with white gloves, after sitting in judgement on batches 
of the most notorious offenders. He had a quick eye for the 
redeeming parts of a character, and a largo toleration for 
the infirmities of men exposed to strong temptations. But 
this lenity did not arise from ignorance or neglect of moral 
distinctions. Though he pUowed perhaps too much weight 
to every extenuating circumstance that could be urged in 
favour of the transgressor, he never disputed the authority 
of the law, or showed his ingenuity by refining awa5’’ its en- 
actments. On ever5- occasion he showed himself firm where 
principles were in question, but fiiU of charity towards 
individuals. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Fragment 
decidedly the hest histor5- now extant of the reign of James 
the Second. It contains much new and curious informa- 
tion, of which excellent use has been made. But we are not 
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sure that the book is not in some degree open to the charge 
which the idle citizen in the Siicctator brought against his 
pudding ; ‘ Atom, too njan_y plums, and no suet.' There 
is perhaps too much disquisition and too little narrative ; 
and indeed this is the fault into which, judging from the 
habits of Sir James’s mind, wo should have thought him 
most likely to fall. What wo assuredly did not anticipate 
was, that the narrative would be better executed than the 
disquisitions. We expected to find, and wo have found, 
many just delineations of character, and many digressions 
fidl of interest, such ns the accotmt of the order of Jesuits, 
and of the state of prison discipline in England a hundred 
and fifty years ago. Wo expected to find, and wo have 
found, many reflections breathing the spirit of a calm and 
benignant philosophy. But wo did not, wo oum, expect 
to find that Sir James could tell a story as well ns Voltaire 
or Hume. Yet such is the fact ; and if any person doubts 
it, we would advise him to read the account of the events 
winch followed the issuing of King James's declaration, the 
meeting of the clergy, the violent scenes at the prir’y coun- 
cil, the commitment, trial, and acquittal of the bishops. 
The most superficial reader must bo charmed, wo think, 
by the liveliness of the narrative. But no person who is 
not acquainted with that vast mass of intractable materials 
of which the valuable and interesting part has boon extracted 
and condensed can fully appreciate the skill of the UTitor. 
Hero, and indeed throughout the book, wo find many harsh 
and careless expressions which the author would probably 
have removed if ho had lived to complete his work. But, in 
spite of these blemishes, wo must say that we should find 
it difiScult to point out, in any modem history, any passage 
of equal length and at the same time of equal merit. We 
find in it the diligence, the accuracy, and the judgement of 
Hallam, united to the vivacity and the colouring of Southey. 

A history of England, WTjtten throughout in this manner, 
would bo the most fascinating book in the language. It 
would be more in request at the circulating Ubraries than the 
last novel. 

Sir James was not, we think, gifted with poetical imagi- 
nation. But that lower land of imagination which is 
necessary to the historian he had in large measure. It is 
not the business of the historian to create new worlds and to 
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people them with new races of beings. He is to Homer an 
Shakespeare, to Dante and Milton, what NoUokenS 
to Canova, or Lmnencn to Michael Angelo. The object o 
the historian's imitation is not within him ,• it is iuiDiahe 
from without. It is not a vision of beauty and grandeur 
discernible only by the eye of his own mind, but rea 
model which he did not make, and which ho cannot alter. 
Yet his is not a mere mechanical imitation. The trinwpb 
of his skill is to select such parts as may produce the effect 
of the whole, to bring out strongly all the characteristic 
features, and to throw the light and shade in such a manner 
as may heighten the effect. This skill, as far as wo can 
judge from the unfinished work now before us. Sir James 
Mackintosh possessed in an eminent degree. 

The style of this Fragment is weighty, manly, and um 
affected. There are, as we have said, some expressions which 
seem to us harsh, and some wliich we think inaccurate. These 
would probably have been corrected, if Sir James had lived 
to superintend the publication. We ought to add that the 
printer has by no means done his duty. One misprint in 
particular is so serious as to require notice. Sir James 
iMackintosh has paid a high and just tribute to the genius, 
the integrity, and the courage of a good and great man, a 
distinguished ornament of English literature, a fearless 
champion of English liberty, Thomas Burnet, Master of 
the Charter-House, and author of that most eloquent and 
imaginative work, the Telhiris Theoria Sacra. Wherever 
the name of tliis celebrated man occurs, it is printed ' Ben- 
net,’ both in the text and in the index. This cannot be 
mere negligence. It is plain that Thomas Burnet and lu’s 
writings were never heard of by the gentleman who has 
been employed to edit this volume, arid who, not content 
with deforming Sir Janies Mackintosh's text by such blun- 
ders, has prefixed to it a bad Memoir, has appended to it a bad 
Continuation, and has thus succeeded in o.xpanding the 
v’olume into one of the thickest, and debasing it into one of 
the worst that we over saw. Never did we fall in with no 
admirable an illustration of the old Greek proverb, winch 
tcli.s us that half is sometimes more than the whole. Never 
did wo see a case in which the increase of the bulk was so 
a diminution of the value. 

'Wiy such an artist was selected to deface so fine a Torso, 
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wo cannot protend to conjocturo. We road that, when tho 
Consul Muininhis, after the faking of Corinth, was preparing 
to send to Rome some n-orks of the greatest Grecian sculp- 
tors, lie told the packers that it thoj' broke his Venus or his 
Apollo, ho would force them to restore tho limbs which 
should bo wanting. A head bj' a hewer of mile-stones joined 
to a bosom by Praxiteles wotild not surjiriso or shock us 
more than this supplement. 

The Memoir contains much that is worth reading ; for it 
contains many extracts from the compositions of Sir James 
Alacldntosh. But when wo pass from what tho biographer 
has done with his scissors to what ho has done with his pon, 
we can find nothing to praise in his work. Whatever may 
have been the intention with which ho vTote, tho tendency 
of his narrative is to convoy tho impression that Sir James 
Mackintosh, from interested motives, abandoned tho 
■ doctrines of tho T''i7irftcia: Gallicm. Had such charges ap- 
peared in their natural place, we should leave thorn to their 
natural fate. Wc would not stoop to defend Sir James 
JIackintosli from tho attacks of fourth-rate magazines and 
pothouso newspapers. But here his o^vn fame is turned 
against him, A book of which not one copy would over 
have been bought but for his name in tho title page is made 
the vehicle of tho imputation. Under such circumstances 
wo cannot help oxclaimhig, in tho words of one of the most 
amiable of Homer’s heroes, 

* NCv Tit ridTpO^X^OS J6tXo?0 

ira<r<*' ydp ^r/irraro peiXixot 
Zw6y yvy 5’ aC Bivarot jcal MoTpa 

We have no difficulty in admitting that, during tho ten 
or tw'clvo years •which followed the appearance of the 
VindicicB GalHccc, the opinions of Sh James Mackintosh 
underwent some change. But did this change pass on him 
alone 1 Was it not common ? Was it not almost uni- 
versal 1 Was there ono honest friend of liberty in Europe 
or in America, whoso ardour bad not been damped, whoso 
faith in the high destinies of mankind had not been shaken ? 
Was there ono observer to whom the Erench Revolution, 
or revolutions in general, appeared in exactly the same 
light on the day when the Bastile fell, and on the day when 
the Girondists were dragged to the scaffold, tho day •when 
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tlio Dircctoiy filiipped off their principal apponente for 
Guiana, or the day when tbo Legislative Jlody was dru'cn 
from its hall at the point of tho hayonot 1 Wo do no ■ 
speak of light-minded and enthusiastic people, of oafs i'*'® 
Slioridan, or poets like Alfieri ; hut of tho most virtiions 
and intelligent practical statesmen, and of tho deepest, tlw 
calmest, tho most impartial political speculators of tha 
time. What was tho language and conduct of Lord Spencer, 
of Lord Eitewilliam, of Sir. Grattan ? \Wiat is tho tone 
of M. Dumont’s Memoirs, written just at tho close of the 
eighteenth ccntur 3 ’ 1 ff^nt Tory could have spoken witn 
greater disgust, and contempt of tho jFrcnch Revolution and 
its authors ? Nay, this writer, a republican, and tho most 
upright and zealous of republicans, has gone so far as to say 
that Mr. Burke’s work on tho Revolution had saved Eurojw. 
Tho name of M. Dumont naturallj' suggests that of 
Bontham. He, wo presume, was not ratting for a place J 
and what language did he hold at that time 1 Look at his 
little treatise entitled Sophismes AnarcJiiqvcs. Hi that 
treatise ho says, that tho atrocities of the Revolution wore 
the natural consequences of the absurd principles on which 
it was commenced ; that, while the chiefs of the constituent 
assembly gloried in the thought that they were pulling down 
aristocracy, they never saw that their doctrines tended to 
produce an evil a himdrod times more formidable, nnnrch 5 ' ; 
that tbe theory laid down in the Declaration of tho Rights 
of Man had, in a gi'eat measure, produced the crimes of tho 
Reign of Terror ; that none but an eyewitness could imagine 
tho horrors of a state of society in which comments on that 
Declaration were. put forth by men with no food in their 
bellies, with rags on their backs, .and pikes in their hands. 
He praises tho English Parliament for the dislilm which it 
lias always shown to abstract reasonings, and to tho affirm- 
ing of general principles. In M. Dumont’s preface to the 
Treatise on the Principles of Legislation, a preface m-itten 
under the ©yo of Mr. Bentham, and published with his 
sanction, are the following still moreiemarkable expressions : 
‘ M. Bentham ost bion loin d'attaoher une preflrcnce ex- 
clusive h. ancune forme do gouvernement. II pense quo la 
meillouro constitution pour un peuplo est cello il laquoUo il 
est accoutumd. . . . Lo vice fondamontal dcs theories 
sur les constitutions politiques, e’est de commencer par 
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attoquor cclios qni existent, ct d’oxcitor tnni. an moins dos 
inquietudes ct dcs jalousies do ponvoir. Uno tcHo dis- 
position n’est point favorable an pcrfcctionnomont dcs lois. 
La Koiilo epoquo oii Ton pnisso entroprondro avco succes 
dcs grandos rcfornios do legislation, cst cello ou les passions 
publiqucs sont calnics, ot oA lo gonvemcment jouit do la 
stabilibS la plus grando. I/objet do M. Bontham, on chor- 
chant dans lo vice dos lois In cause do In plupart dcs inaux, 
a 6td constnmmont d’<51oignor lo plus grand do tous, lo 
boulcvorsomcnt do I'autoritA, les rdvolutions do pvopridto 
ot do pouvoir.’ 

To so consorvativo a frnino of mind had tlio excesses of 
tho Froncli Rovolution brought the most illustriousroforniers 
of that time. And why is ono person to bo singled out from 
among millions, and arraigned before posterity as a traitor 
to his opinions, only bccauso events produced on him tlio 
oITect which they produced on a whole gonoration 1 People 
■who, like Mr. Brothers in tho Inst gonoration, and Jlr. 
Percival in this, have been favoured with revelations from 
heaven, may bo quite indopondont of tho vulgar sources 
of Icnowlcdgo. But such poor creatures as Jlacluntosh, 
Dumont, and Bontham had nothing but observation and 
reason to guide thorn ; and they obeyed tho guidance of 
observation and of reason. How is it in physios ? A 
traveller falls in with a berry which ho has never before 
soon. Ho tastes it, and finds it sweet and rofrcsliing. He 
praises it, and resolves to introduce it into his o^vn country. 
But in a few minutes ho is talcou violently sick ; ho is 
convulsed ; ho is at tho point of death. Ho of course 
changes his opinion, pronouncos this delicious food a poison, 
blames liis own folly in tasting it, and cautions his friends 
against it. After a long and violent struggle he recovers, 
and finds himself much exhausted by his sufferings, but free 
from some clironic complaints which had been the torment 
of his life. Ho then changes his opinion again, and pro- 
nounces this fruit a very powerful remedy, which ought to 
be employed only in extreme cases and with great caution, 
but wliich ought not to bo absolutely excluded from the 
Pharmacopoeia. And would it not be tho height of absurdity 
to call such a man fickle and inconsistent, because ho had 
■repeatedly altered his judgement 1 If he had not altered 
his judgement, would he have been a rational being ? It 
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was exactly the same with the Froncli Jtovohition. 
event was a jiow phenomenon in politics. Nothing that 
had gone before enabled niij' person to jtidgo with certainty 
of the course which affairs miglit take. At first thc_ effee ■ 
was the reform of great abuses ; and honest men rejoiced. 
Then came commotion, proscription, confiscation, bank- 
ruptcj% the assignats, the maximum, civ'il war, foroi^ '^dr, 
revolutionary tribunals, guillotinadcs, noyades, fusillaues. 
Yet a little while, and a military despotism rose out of the 
confusion, and menaced the independence of every state » 
Europe. And yet again a little while, and the old dynasty 
returned, followed by a train of emigrants eager to restore 
the old abuses. tVo have now, n-c tJiink, tho whole before 
us. Wo should therefore bo justly accused of levity or 
insincerity if our language concerning those events were 
constantly changing. It is our delibornto opinion that 
the French Revolution, in spite of all its crimes and follies, 
was a groat blessing to mankind. But it was not only 
natural, but inevitable, that those <who had only seen 
tho first act should bo ignorant of tho catastrophe, and 
should be alternately elated and depressed ns tho plot went 
on disclosing itself to them. A man who had held exactly 
the same opinion about tho Revolution in 1789, in 1794, 
in 1804, in 1814, and in 1834, would have been either a 
divinely inspired prophet, or jui obstinate fool. Ufackin- 
tosh was neither. He was simply a wise and good man ; 
and tho change which passed on liis mind was a change 
which passed on the mind of almost every wise and good 
man in Europe. In fact, few of liis contemporaries changed 
so little. The rare moderation and calmness of his temper 
preserved him alike from extravagant elation and from 
extravagant despondency. He was never a Jacobin. He 
was never an Anti-jacobin. His mind oscillated un- 
doubtedly ; but the extreme points of the oscillation were 
not very remote. Herein he differed greatly from some 
persons of distinguished talents who entered into life at 
nearly the same time with him. Such persons we have 
seen rushing from one wild extreme to another, out-Paining 
Paine, out - Castlereaghing CastJereagh, Pantisocratists, 
Ultra-Tories, heretics, persecutors, hreaking the old laws 
against sedition, calling for new and shaiper latvs against 
sedition, -writing democratic dramas, writing Laureate 
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odes, panegyrizing Alarten, panegyrizing Laud, consistent 
in nothing but an intolerance which in any person would 
be censurable, but which is altogether unpardonable in 
men who, by their own confession, have had such ample 
experience of their omi fallibilitj'. Wo readily concede to 
some of these persons the praise of eloquence and poetical 
invention ; nor are wo by any means disposed, oven whore 
they have been gainers b^^ their conversion, to question their 
sincerity. It would bo most uncandid to attribute to sordid 
motives actions which admit of a less discreditable explana- 
tion. We think that the conduct of those persons has been 
precisely what was to bo expected from men who wore 
gifted with strong imagination and quick sensibility, but 
who wore neither accurate observers nor logical reasonors. 
It was natural that such men should see in the victory of 
the third estate of rranco the dawn of a new Saturnian 
age. It was natural that the rage of their disappointment 
should bo proportioned to the extravagance of their hopes. 
Though tho direction of their passions was altered, the 
violence of those passions was tho same. Tho force of tho 
rebound was proportioned to tho force of the original im- 
pulse. Tho pendulum smmg furiously to tho loft, because 
it had been draNvn too far to the right. 

Wo own that nothing gives us so high an idea of tho 
judgement and temper of Sir James Mackintosh as tho 
manner in which ho shaped his course through those times. 
Exposed successively to two opposite infections, he took 
both in their very mildest form. The constitution of his 
mind -was such that neither of the diseases wliich wrought 
such havoc all round him could in any serious degree, or 
for any great length of time, derange his intellectual health. 
He, like every honest and enlightened man in Europe, 
saw with delight tho great awakening of the French nation. 
Yet ho never, in tho season of his warmest enthusiasm, 
proclaimed doctrines inconsistent with tho safety of pro- 
perty and tho just authority of governments. He, hire 
almost every other honest and enlightened man, was (fe- 
comraged and perplexed by the terrible events which 
followed. Yet he never in tho most gloomy times aban- 
doned the cause of peace, of liberty, and of toleration. 

In that great convulsion which overset almost every other 
understanding, he ' was indeed so much shaken that he 
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as porrticioiis as almost any error concerning tho transactions 
of a past ago. can po.ssibly be. 

Wo shall not, wo hope, bo suspected of a bigoted attneh- 
incnt to tho doctrines and practices of past generations. 
Our creed is that tho soienco of government is an oxpori- 
mcntal science, and that, like all otherexporiniontal sciences, 
it is generally in a state of progression. No man is so 
obstinate an admirer of tho old times ns to deny that 
medicine, surgciy, botany, chemistry, engineering, naviga- 
tion, are better understood notr than in any former ago. 
Wo conceive that it is the same with political science. Liko 
those physical sciences which wo have mentioned, it has 
always been working itself clearer and clearer, and deposit- 
ing impuritj' after impurity. There was a time when tho 
most powerful of hnmnn intellects wore deluded by tho 
gibberish of tho astrologer and tho alchemist ; and just so 
there was a time when the most enlightened and vktuous 
statesmen thoiight it tho first duty of a govomraont to 
l>ersocuto heretics, to found monasteries, to make war on 
Saracens. But time advances ; facts accumulate ; doubts 
arise. Faint glimpses of truth begin to appear, and sliino 
more and moxo nnto the perfect day. The highest intel- 
lects, like tho tops of mountains, are tho first to catch and to 
reflect tho dawn. They are bright, while tho level below 
is still in darkness. But soon tho fight, which at first 
illuminated only tho loftiest eminences, descends on tho 
plain, and penetrates to tho deepest valley. First come 
hints, then fragments of systems, then defective systems, 
then complete and harmonious systems. Tho sound 
opinion, hold for a time by ono bold speculator, becomes the 
opinion of a small minority, of a strong minority, of a 
majority of mankind. Thus, the groat progress goes on, till 
schoolboys laugh at tho jargon which imposed on Bacon, 
till country rectors condemn the illiberality and intolerance 
of Sir Thomas More. 

Seeing these things, seeing that, hj'' tho confession of the 
most obstinate enemies of innovation, our race has hitherto 
been almost constantly advancing in knowledge, and not 
seeing any reason to believe that, precisely at the point of 
time at which wo came into the world, a change took place 
in the faculties of the human mind, or in the mode of dis- 
covering truth, we are reformers : we are on the side of 
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other - ^ ono_ direction and sometimes in the 

ho at iast mnner. J balance. Tho opinions in trluch 

tions ho "’bich, in spite of strong tempts- 

nSa ndS-^ ^ disinterested, an ill-re- 

had defondf-i mean botn-eon those which bo 
manJv erdom- and with more than 

had inclined and those to which he 

historv of mnd darkest and saddest years in the 

SJ the ^eh.r mistaken if 

What the ^ dishonest mini 

wore in his Kt^r ppirupns of Sir James Mackintesh 

try Thoso "ann-do ■'™t'ton in tho annals of Ids conn- 
Im ventSd to sufficiently refute whnt tho Editor 
work. ‘ Sir Jame*? Afn i?- advertisement to this 

and omphaticalhr ^ ‘ avowedly 

tho agitatiorof Eerolution .- and since 

beeamo a national inovomanf Par-h'amentoty reform 

bus been more disnas«!ionn+’j*^‘° 
highly estimated ' to correctly, and less 

concerning religious liberMr”^ dames Alackintosh 

rr-entnofurtherThrn Padiamentaiy reform 

«oa; in other words tonf«- f “"thors of tho Eevoln- 
Cathoh'c Emancipation and^J dames Macldntosh opposed 
«oa of theKTof r™ Wved of the old co^itu- 
by twenty VO W; „Tp T' «hegation is confuted 
mnume^able Debates, nay, by 

T^herhas deteced ^ ^«g“crit which this 

Macldatosh often venture to say that Sir James 
ParUamentarv ™ rebgious liberty and for 

of those 2 ealof ^ 3 k ^ban most 

havedonror ^-,r>'’-^'^rK“ depreciating him 

i^iothine- ® course of their Uves 

History “ the Continuation of the 

the writer as the contempt -n-ith which 

oS/L I' ‘“B? A 

We think thnf ® m of the very iast fashions in politics. 
towards the samefl.u'^-^® sometimes observed a leaning 
^t-ellect Wft ^ ’Writers of a mucli liio^liAr orrlp>T nf 

mch appears to us nbt only absurd, but 
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as jwrniciouB as almost aaj- error concerning (lie transactions 
of a past ago -can possibly bo. 

Wo shall not, wo hope, bo suspoctod of a bigoted attach- 
ment to the doctrines and practices of past generations. 
Our creed is that the science of government is an experi- 
mental science, and that, like all other experimental sciences, 
it is generally in a stale of progression. No man is so 
obstinate an admirer of the old times ns to deny that 
medicine, surgery, botany, chemistry, engineering, naviga- 
tion, are hotter understood now than in any fomior ago. 
Wo conceive that it is the same with political science. Like 
those physical sciences which wo have mentioned, it has 
always been worldng itself clearer and clearer, and deposit- 
ing impurit3’ after impurity. There was a time when the 
most powerful of human intellects wore deluded by the 
gibberish of the astrologer and the alchemist ; and just so 
there w'as a time when the most enlightened and virtuous 
statesmen thought it the first dutj^ of a government to 
persoouto heretics, to found monasteries, to make w'ar on 
Saracens. But time advances ; facts accumulate ; doubts 
arise. Faint glimpses of truth begin to appear, and shine 
more and more unto the perfect day. The highest intel- 
lects, like the tops of mountains, aro the first to catch and to 
reflect the dawn. They are bright, w’hilo the level below 
is still in darlmess. But soon tho light, which at first 
illuminated only tho loftiest ominencos, descends on tho 
plain, and penetrates to tho deepest valley. First come 
hints, then fragments of systems, then defective systems, 
then complete and harmonious systems. Tho sound 
opinion, held for a time by one hold speculator, becomes the 
opinion of a small minority, of a strong minority, of a 
majority of manldnd. Thus, the great progress goes on, till 
schoolboys laugh at tho jargon which imposed on Bacon, 
till country rectors condemn the illiborality and intolerance 
of Sir Thomas More. 

Seeing these things, seeing that, by the confession of tho 
most obstinate enemies of innovation, our race has hitherto 
been almost constantly advancing in knowledge, and not 
seeing any reason to believe that, precisely at the point of 
time at which we came into the world, a change took place 
in the faculties of the human mind, or in the mode of dis- 
covering truth, we are reformers : we are on the side of 
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progress. IVom the great advances which European 
society has made, durhig the last four centuries, in every 
species of knowledge, we infer, not that there is no more 
room for improvement, but that in every science whicn 
deserves the name, immense improvements may he con- 
fidently expected. , 

But the very considerations which lead us to look forw^ 
with sanguine hope to the future prevent us from looking 
back with contempt on the past. We do not flatter our- 
selves with the notion that we have attained perfection, 
and that no more truth remains to be found. We behove 
that we are iviser than oin* ancestors. We beheve, nko, 
that our posterity will be wiser than we. It would ho 
gross injustice in oiu- grandchildren to tallc of us uith con- 
tempt, merely because they may have surpassed us ; to 
call Watt a fool, because mechanical powers may bo <te- 
covered which may supersede the use of steam ; to deride 
the efforts which have been made in our time to improve 
the discipline of prisons, and to enlighten the minds of the 
poor, because future philanthropists may devise better 
places of confinement than Mr. Bentham’s Panopticon, 
and better places of education than Mr. Lancaster’s Schools. 
As we would have oiu- descendants judge us, so ought wo 
to judge our fathers. In order to form a correct estimate 
of their merits, we ought to place ourselves in their situation, 
to put out of our minds, for a time, all that knowledge 
which they, however eager in the pursuit of truth, could not 
have, and which we, however negligent wo may have 
been; could not help having. It vas not merely difficult, 
but absolutely impossible, for the best and greatest of men, 
two himdred years ago, to be what a very commonplace 
person in oiur days may easily be, and indeed must neces- 
sarily be. But it is too much that the benefactors of man- 
kind, after having been reviled by the dunces of their own 
generation for going too far, should bo reviled by the dunces 
of the next generation for not going far enough. 

The truth lies between two absurd extremes. On one 
side is the bigot who pleads the wisdom of our ancestors 
^ a reason for not doing what they in our place would 
^ tho first to do ; who opposes the Reform Bill because 
Somers did -not see the necessity of Parliamentary 
u orm ; -n-iio would have opposed tho Revolution because 
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rtidloy nnd Crnnmcr professed boundless submission to the 
royal prerogati%'e ; and who would have opposed iho Re- 
formation Ijccauso the Fitzwaltcrs and Mareschals, ivhoso 
seals aro sot to the Great Charter, were devoted adherents 
to the Church of Romo. On the other side is the sciolist 
who speaks with scorn of the Great Charter, becauso it did 
not reform the Church ; of the Reformation, because it did 
not limit the prerogative ; and of the Revolution, becauso 
it did not purify the House of Commons. The former of 
those errors wo have often combated, and shall always bo 
ready to combat. The latter, though rapidly spreading, 
has not, wo think, yet come under our notice. The fonuor 
error bears directly on practical quo.stions, and obstructs 
useful reforms. It may, therefore, scorn to bo, and prob- 
ably is, the more mischievous of the two. But the latter 
is equall3'’ absurd ; it is at least equally s^'inptoniatic of a 
shallow understanding and an unnmiablo temper : and if 
it should over bccomo general, it will, wo aro satisfied, pro- 
duce very prejudicial effects. Its tendency is to deprive 
the benefactors of mankind of their honest fame, and to 
put the best and the worst men of post times on the same 
level. The author of a great reformation is almost always 
unpopular in his own age. He generally passes his life in 
disquiet and danger. It is therefore for the interest of the 
human race that the memory of such men should bo had in 
reverence, and that they should bo supported against the 
scorn and hatred of their contemporaries by the hope of 
leaving a great and imperishable name. To go on the for- 
lorn hope of truth is a service of peril. Who will under- 
take it, if it bo not also a service of honour ? It is ea83' 
enough, after the ramparts arc carried, to find men to plant 
the flag on the highest tower. The difficulty is to find men 
who are ready to go first into the breach ; and it would be 
bad policy indeed to insult their remains becauso they fell 
in the breach, and did not live to penetrate to the citadel. 

Now here wo have a book which is by no means a favour- 
able specimen of the English literature of the nineteenth 
century, a book indicating neither extensive knowledge 
nor great powers of reasoning. And, if w^ were to judge 
by the i)ity with which the writer speaks of the great states- 
men and philosophers of a former ago, we should guess that 
ho was the author of the most original and important 
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inventions in political science. Yet not so ; for men vho arc 
able to make discoveries are generally disposed to niakc 
allowances. Mon who are eagerly pressing forward in P'"^' 
suit of truth are grateful to every one who has cleared an 
inch of the way for them. It is, for the most part, the niaa 
who has just capacity enough to 'pick up and repeat tiio 
commonplaces which are fashionable in his own time ww 
looks with disdain on the very intellects to which it is ovnng 
that those commonplaces are not still considered as startling 
jiaradoxes or damnable heresies. This uTiter is just the 
man who, if he had lived in the seventeenth centni3% wonW 
have devoutly believed that the Papists burned London, 
who , would have swallowed the ivhole of Oates’s story 
about the forty thousand soldiers, disguised as pUgruns; 
who were to meet in GalHcia, and sail thence to invade Eng- 
land, who would have carried a Protestant flail under his 
coat, and who Avould have been angry if the story of the 
warming-pan had been questioned. It is quite natural 
that such a man should speak with contempt of the great 
reformers of that time, because they did mJt know some 
things wliioh he never would have known but for the salu- 
tary effects of their exertions. The men to whom wo 
owe it that we have a House of Commons are sneered at 
because they did not suffer the debates of the House to be 
published. The authors of the Toleration Act are treated 
as bigots, because they did not go the whole length of 
Catholic Emancipation. Just so we have hoard a bab3', 
mounted on the shoulders of its father, cry out, ‘ How 
much taller I am than Papa ! ' . 

This gentleman can never want matter for pride, if 
he find it sb easily. He may boast of an indisputable 
superiority to all the greatest men of all past ages. He can 
read and write : Homer probably did not Imow a letter. 
He has been taught that the earth goes round the sun ; ' 
Archimedes held that the sun went round the earth. He is 
aware that there is a place called Hew Holland ; Columbus 
and Gama w-ont to their graves in ignorance of the fact. 
He has hoard of the Georgium Sidus : Hewton was ignorant 
of the existence' of such a planet. He is acquainted with 
the use of gunpowder ; Hannibal and Cfesar won their 
yith sword and spear. We submit, however, 
at this is not the way in which men are to ho estimated. 
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Wc Kubniit Hint a wooden spoon of our day would not bo 
justified in calling Galileo and Napier blockheads, because 
they never heard of the di/Tcrential calculus. Wo submit 
that Cnxton's press in Westminster Abboj% rude as it is, 
ought to be looked at with quite ns much respect ns the best 
constructed machinery that ever, in our time, impressed 
the clearest t3’po on the finest paper. S3’deuham first dis- 
covered that the cool regimen succeeded best in cases of 
small-pox. B3" this discovery ho saved the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands ; and wo venernto his momor3' for it, 
though ho never heard of inoculation. Lady Mar3' Mon- 
tagu brought inocidation into use ; and avo respect her for 
it, though she never heard of vaccination. Jenner intro- 
duced vaccination ; avo admire him for it, and aa’c shall con- 
tinue to admire him for it, although .some still safer and 
more agreeable preservative should lie discovered. It is 
thus that AA’o ought to judge of the cA’^ents and the men of 
other times. TI103' Avoro behind us. It could not bo other- 
Aviso. But the question Avith respect to them is not whore 
they Avoro, but Avhich Avay they wore going. Wore thoir 
faces sot in the right or in the Avrong direction ? Wore they 
in tho front or in tho roar of thoir generation ? Did they 
exert themselves to help ouAvard the great movement of 
tho human race, or to stop it ? This is not charity, but 
simple justice and common sense. It is the fundamental 
laAV of the Avorld in'AA’hich wo live that truth shall groAA', first 
tho blade, then the ear, after that tho full corn in tho ear. 

A person AA'ho complains of tho men of ] 688 for not having 
been men of 1836 might just as Avcll complain of a pro- 
jectile for describing a parabola, or of quicksilver for being 
heavier than Avater. 

Undoubtedly we ought to look at ancient transactions 
by tho light of modern knoAvledge. Undoubtedly it is 
among tho first duties of a historian to point out the faults 
of the eminent men of former generations. There are, no 
errors Avhich are so likely to be druAvn into precedent, and 
therefore none which it is so necessary to expose, as the 
errors of persons who have a just title to the gratitude and 
admiration of posterity. In politics, as in religion, there 
are devotees who show their reverence for a departed 
saint by converting his tomb into a sanctuary ^for 
crime. Receptacles of Avickedness are suffered to remain 
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undisturbed in the neighbourhood of the church which glories 
in the relics of some martyred apostle. Because he was 
merciful, his bones give security to assassins. Because ho 
was chaste, the precinct of his temple is filled with licensed 
stews. Privileges of an equally' absurd kind have been set 
up against the jurisdiction of political philosophy, ^'ile 
abuses cluster thick round every glorious event, round 
every venerable name ; and this evil assuredly 'calls for 
vigorous measures of literary police. But the proper 
course is to abate the nuisance without defacing the shrine, 
to drive out the gangs of thieves and prostitutes -ndthout 
doing foul and cowardly UTong to the ashes of the iUns- 
trious dead. 

In this respect, two historians of our own time may he 
proiJosed as models. Sir James Macldntosh and Sir. JCIh 
Differing in most things, in this they closel3' resemble each 
other. Sir James is lenient. iMr. Slill is severe. But 
neither of them ever omits, in the apportioning of praise and 
of censure, to make ample allowance for the state of poUtical 
science and political morality in former ages. In the work 
before us. Sir James JIackintosh speaksjwith just respect 
of the Whigs of the Revolution, while he never fails to con- 
demn the conduct of that party towards the members of 
the Church of Rome. His doctrines are the liberal and 
benevolent doctrines of the nineteenth centniy. But he 
never forgets that the men whom he is desribing were men 
of the seventeenth centiuy. 

From Air. Alill this indulgence, or, to speak more properly, 
this justice, was less to bo expected. That gentleman, in 
some of his works, appears to consider politics not ns an 
experimental, and therefore a progressive science, but as a 
science of which all the difliculties ma3- be resolved bj’ short 
s^mthetical arguments drawn from truths of the most 
vulgar notorieU'. Were this oirinion well founded, the 
people of one generation would have little or no advantage 
over those of another generation. But though Air. Alill, 
in some of his Essaj’s, has been thus misled, as we conceive, 
bj' a fondness for neat and precise forms of demonstration, 
it would be gross injustice not to admit that, in his HistoiT,-, 
be has emploj-ed a verj' different metliod of investigation 
With eminent ability and success. Wo know no UTiter who 
takes so much pleasure in the trul.y useful, noble, and 
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pliilosophii'al employment of tracing the progress of sotmcl 
opinions from their embryo stalo to their full maturity. 
Ho eagerly cnll.s from old dispalche.s and minnte.s every 
expression in which ho cun discern the imiicrfcet germ of 
great truth which has since been fully developed. 
He never fails to bestow praise on tho.so who, though far 
from coming up to his standard of perfection, yet rose in a 
small degree above tiic common level of their contem- 
poraries. It is thus that the annals of past times ought to 
be written. It is thus, especialh’, that (he annals of our 
own country ought to be written. 

The historj’ of England is emphatically the history of 
progress. It is the history of a constant movement of 
the public mind, of a constant change in the institutions 
of a groat society. Wo see that society, at the beginning 
of the twelfth century, in a state more miserable than the 
state in which the most degraded nations of the East now 
are. Wc see it subjected to the tyranny of a handful of 
armed foreigners. Wc see a strong distinction of caste 
separating the victorious Norman from the vanquished 
Saxon. We sec the great bod}!- of the population in a state 
of personal slavery. Wo see the most debasing and oruel 
superstition e.xercising boundless dominion over the most 
elevated and benevolent minds. Wo see the multitude 
sunk in brutal ignorance, and the studious few engaged in 
acquiring what did not deserve the name of knowledge. In 
the course of seven centuries the vTctched and degraded 
race have become the greatest and most highly civilized 
people that ever the world saw, have spread their dominion 
over every quarter of the globe, have scattered the seeds 
of mighty empires and republics over vast continents of 
Avhich no dim intimation had ever reached Ptolemy or Stra- 
bo, have created a maritime power which would anniliilate 
in a quarter of an hour the navies of Tyre, Athens, Carthage, 
Venice, and Genoa together, have carried the science of 
healing, the means of locomotion and correspondence, 
every mechanical art, every manufacture, everything that 
promotes the convenience of life, to a perfection which our 
ancestors would have thought magical, have produced a 
literature which may boast of works not inferior to the 
noblest which Greece has bequeathed to us, have discovered 
the laws which regulate the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
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have speculated vith exquisite subtilty on the operations 
of the human mind, have been the acknowledged leaders 
of the human race in the career of political improvement. 
The history of England is the history of this great change 
- in the moral, intellectual, and physical state of the inhabi- 
tants of our own island. There is much amusing artd m- 
structive episodical matter ; but this is the main action- 
To us, we will o^vn, nothing is so interestmg and deUghtfuj 
as to contemplate the steps by which the England of 
Domesday Book, the England of the Curfew and the Forest 
Laws, the England of crusaders, monks, schoolmen, as- 
trologers, serfs, outlaws, became the England which wo 
know and love, the classic ground of liberty and philosophy) 
the school of all knowledge, the mart of all trade. The 
Charter of Henrs' Beauclerk, the Great Charter, the first 
assembling of the House of Commons, the extinction of . 
personal sl^avery, the separation from the See of Borne, the 
Petition of Bight, the Habeas Corpus Act, the Eevolution, 
the establishment of the liberty of unlicensed printing, the 
abolition of religious disabilities, tbe reform of the re- 
presentative system, all these seem to us to be the successive 
stages of one great revolution ; nor can we fully comprehend 
any one of these memorable events imless we look at it hr- 
connexion with those which preceded, and -with those 
which followed it. Each of those great and evor-memorable 
struggles, Saxon against Norman, Villein against Lord, 
Protestant against Papist, Eoundhead against Cavalier, 
Dissenter against Churchman, Alanchester against Old 
Sanim, was, in its own order and season, a struggle, on the 
result of -which were staked the dearest interests of the 
human race ; and every man who, in the contest which, 
in his time, divided our country, distinguished himself 
on the right side, is entitled to our gratitude and respect. 

Whatever the editor of this book may think, those 
persons who estimate most correotlj'' the value of the im- 
provements which have recently been made in our institu- 
tions are precisely the persons who are least disposed to 
speak slightingly of what was done in IGSS. Such men 
consider the Revolution as a reform, imperfect indeed, hut 
•still most beneficial to the English people and to the human 
race, as a reform wliich has been the fruitful parent of re- 
lorins, svs a reform, the happy effects of which are at. this 
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moment felt, not only throughout our oun country, but in 
half the monarchicsof Europe, and in the depthof the forests 
of Ohio. Wo Bhall he pardoned, wo hope, if \vc call the 
attention of our readers to the causes and to the conse- 
quences of tliat great event. 

Wc said that the hi.storj’ of England is the hi.story of pro- 
gress ; and, when -we toko a comprehensive view of it, it is 
so. But, when examined in small separate portions, it mav 
with more propriota’ be called a history of actions and re- 
actions. Wc have often thought that the motion of the 
public mind in our country resembles that of the sea when 
the tide is rising. Each successive wave rushes forward, 
breaks, and rolls back ; but the groat flood is steadily coming 
in, A person who looked on the waters only for a moment 
might fancy that thoj’ wore retiring. A person who looked 
on them only for five minutes might fancy that they were 
rushing capriciou 8 l 3 ' to and fro. But when ho keeps his 
eye on thorn for a quarter of an hour, and secs one sen-niark 
disappear after another, it is impossible for him to doubt 
of the general direction in which the ocean ifrmovcd. Just 
sueh has been the course of events in England, fn the 
history of the national mind, which is, in truth, the history 
of the nation, wc must carofufty distmgufsii between that 
recoil which regularly follows overj' advance and a great 
general ebb. li wo take short intervals, if we compare 
1640' and 1660, 1680 and 1685, 1708 and 1712, 1782 and 
1794, wo find a retrogression. But if we take centuries, 
if, for example, we compare 1794 with 1660 or wjth 1685, 
we cannot doubt in which direction society is proceeding. 

The interval which elapsed between the Restoration 
and the Revolution naturally divides itself into three periods. 
The first extends from 1660 to 1678, the second from 1678 
to 1681, the third from 1681 to 1688. 

In 1600 the whole nation was mad with loyal excitement. 

If we had to choose a lot from among all the multitude of 
those which men have drawn since the beginning of -the 
world, we would select that of Charles the Second on the 
day of his return. He was in a situation in which the dic- 
tates of ambition coincided with those of benevolence, in 
which it was easier to be virtuous than to be wicked, to bo 
loved than to he hated, to earn pure and imperishable glory 
than to become infamous. For once the road of goodness 
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was a smooth tloscent. Ho had done nothing to merit tlie 
affection of his people. But they had paid him iii advance 
without measure. Elizabeth, after the de.struction of the 
Armada, or after tlio abolition of Monoj)olies, had not ex- 
cited a thousandth part of tho enthusiasm with wlucli the 
young exile was welcomed homo. He was not, like Loui-'- 
the Eighteenth, imposed on Ids subjects by foreign con- 
querors ; nor did he, like Louis tho Eighteenth, come back 
to a country which had undergone a complete change. 
The house of Bourbon, was placed in Paris as a trophy of 
the victory of the European confederation. The return of 
the ancient princes was insoparablj- associated in the public 
mind with the cession of extensive provinces, with the 
payment of an immense tribute, with tho devastation of 
flourishing departments, uith tho occupation of the 
kingdom fay hostile armies, with the emptiness of those 
niches in which tho gods of Athens and Itomc had been 
the objects of a now idolatry, with tho nakedness of those 
Avails on AA’hich the Transfiguration had shone Avith light as 
glorious as that which OA’-erhung Mount Tabor. They 
came back to a land in Avhich they could recognize notlung. 
The sBA'en sleepers of the legend, Avho closed their eyes when 
the Pagans were persecuting tho Christians, and woke Avhen 
the Christians were persecviting each other, did not find 
themselves in a Avorld more completety new to them. Twenty 
years had done tho Avork of twenty generations. EA-ents 
had come thick. i\Ien bad lived fast. The old institutions 
and the old feelings had been torn up by the roots. There 
was a new Chiu-ch founded and endoAved by the usurper ; 
a new nobility whoso titles were taken from fields of battle, 
disastrous to the ancient line ; a new chivalry whose crosses 
had been won by exploits which had seemed likely to make 
the banishment of the emigrants perpetual. A new code 
was administered by a neAV magistracy. A new body of 
proprietors held the soil by a new tenure. The most ancient 
local distinctions had been effaced. The most fariAiliar 
names had become obsolete. There was no longer a lYor- 
mandy or a Burgundy, a Brittany or a Guienne. The 
Prance of Louis tho Sixteenth had passed aAA-ay as com- 
pletely as one of the Preadaraite worlds. Its fossil remains 
might now and then excite cviriosity. But it was as inA- 
possxble to put life into the old institutions as to animate 
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(he hkcletons ■which are emhetlcletl in the depths of primeval 
strata. It was a.s absurd to think that France could again 
w placed under the feudai aystem, ns that our globe could 
bo overrun Ijy mammoths. The revolution in the laws 
and in the form of government was but an outward sign of 
that mightier revolution which had taken place in the 
heart and brain of the people, and which affected every 
transaction of life, trading, farming, studying, marrying, 
and giving in marriage. The French whom the emigrant 
prince had to govern wore no more like the French of his 
youth, than the French of his youth were like the French 
of the Jaquerio. He came back to a people who know not 
him nor his hou.so, to a jieople to whom a Bourbon was no 
more than a Carlovingian or a Merovingian, Ho might 
substitute the white flag for the tricolor ; ho might put 
lilies in the place of bees ; ho might order the initials of 
the Emperor to bo carefully effaced. But ho could turn 
his eyes nowlicro without meeting .some object which re- 
minded him that ho wn.s a stranger in the palaco of his 
fathers. Ho rotunied to a country in which oven the 
passing traveller is every moment reminded that there has 
lately been a great dissolution and reconstruction of the 
social sj'Btem. To win the hearts of a people under such 
circumstances would have been no easy task even for Henry 
the Fourth. 

In the English Revolution the case was altogether dif- 
ferent. Charles was not imposed on his countrymen, but 
sought by them. His restoration was not attended by any 
circumstance •ndiioh could inflict a wound on their national 
pride. Insulated by our geographical position, insnlated 
by our character, wo had fought out our quarrels and 
effected our reconciliation among ourselves. Our great 
ifttomal questions had never been mixed up with the still 
gi'eater question of national independence. The political 
doctrines of the Roundheads were not, like those of the 
French philosophers, doctrines of universal application. 
Our ancestors, for the most part, took their stand, not on 
a general theory, but on the particular constitution of the 
realm. They assorted the rights, not of men, but of English- 
men. Their doctrines therefore were not contagious ; and, 
had it been otherwise, no neighbouring country was then 
susceptible of the contagion. The language in which our 

10 * 
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discussions were generally conductocl was scarcely ku^'’*' 
oven to a single man of letters out of the islands. Out 
local situation made it almost impossible that we shouW 
effect great congucsts on the Continent. Tlio kiri^ O' 
Europe had, therefore, no reason to fear that their subjects 
would follow the o.xamplo of the English Puritans, and 
looked uith indifference, perhaps with complacency, o" 
the death of the monarch and the abolition of the monarchy. 
Clarendon coinplahis bitterlj' of their apdthj^ Ent '^e 
believe that this apathy was of the greatest service to tiw 
royal cause. If a French or Spanish arm3’' had invaded 
England, and if that arraj' had been cut to pieces, as we 
have no doubt that it would have been, on the first daj' oa 
which it came face to face with the soldiers of Preston aud 
Dunbar, with Colonel Pight-tho-good-Fight, and Captain 
Smite-them-hip-and-thigh, the House of Cromwell would 
probably now have been reigning in England. The nat ion 
would have forgotten all the misdeeds of tho man who had 
cleared tho soil of foreign invaders. 

Happily' for Charles, no European state, oven when at 
war with the Commonwealth, chose to bind up its cause 
with that of the wanderers who were plajdng in tho garrets 
of Paris and Cologne at being princes' and chancellors. 
Under the administration of Cromwell, England was more 
respected and dreaded than any power in Christendom : 
and, even under the ephemeral governments which followed 
his death, no foreign state ventured to treat her with con- 
tempt. Thus Charles came back, not as a mediator between 
his people and a ^^ctorious enemy, but ns a mediator hc- 
tu'eon internal factions. Ho found the Scotch Covonantci's 
and tho Irish Papists alike subdued. He found Dunkirk 
and Jamaica added to tho empire. Ho was heir to tho 
conguests and to tho influence of the able usurper who had 
pxcluded him. 

The old government of England, as it had been far 
milder than the old government of France, had heori far 
less violently and completely subverted. The national 
institutions had been spared, or imperfectly eradicated. 
The laws had undergone little alteration. The tenures 
of the soil were still to he learned from Littleton and Coke. 

• The Great Charter was mentioned with as much reverence 
in the parliaments of the Commonwealth as in those of 
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any earlier or of any Inter ago. A now Confession of Faith 
and a now ritual had been introduced into the church. 
But the bulk of the ccclc.'sinsticnl property still remained. 
The colleges still held their estates. The parson still re- 
ceived his tithes. Tlio Lords had, at a erisis of groat excite- 
ment. been excluded by military violence from their House ; 
hut they retained their titles and an ample share of the 
public veneration. When a nobleman made his appearance 
in the House of Commons he was received with ceremonious 
respect. Those few Poors who consented to a.‘!.sist at the 
inauguration of the Protector were placed next to himself, 
and the most lionourablo offices of (he day were assigned to 
them. Wo learn from the debates of Richard’s Parliament 
how strong a hold the old aristocracy had on the affections 
of the people. One member of the House of Commons wont 
so far ns to say that, unless their Lordships were peaceably 
restored, the country might soon bo convulsed by a war 
of the Barons. There was indeed no great party liostilo 
to the Upper House. There was nothing oxclusivo m the 
constitution of that body. It was regularly recruited from 
among the most distinguished of the country gentlemen, the 
lawj'crs, and the elergj’. The most powerful nobles of the 
century which preceded the civil war, the Duke of Somer- 
set, the Duke of Northumberland, Lord So 5 Tnour of Sudoloy, 
the Earl of Leicester, Lord Burleigh, the Earl of Salisbury, 
the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Strafford, had all been 
commoners, and had all raised themselves, by courtly arts 
or by parliamentary talents, not merely to seats in the 
House of Lords, but to the first influence in that assembly. 
Nor had the general conduct of the Peers been such as to 
make them unpopular. They had not, indeed, in opposing 
arbitrary measures shomi so much eagerness and portma- 
city as the Commons. But still they had opposed those 
measures. They had, at the beginning of the discoiwnts, 
a common interest with the people. If Charles had siic- 
ceeded in his schemo of governing without parhaments, 
the consequence of the Peers would have been grievous y 
diminished. If ho had been able to raise taxes by his own 
authority, the estates of the Peers would have been as niu(m 
at his mercy as those of the merchants or the farmers. J1 
he had obtained the power of imprisonmg bis subjects at 
his pleasure, a Poor ran far greater risk of meurrmg the 
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royal displeasure, and of being accommodated with apart- 
ments in the Tower, than anj* city trader or countey squire. 
Accordingly Charles found that the Great Council of Peers 
which he convoked at York would do nothing for hi'u- 
In the most useful reforms which were made during the first 
session of the Long Parliament, the Peens concurred heartiy 
with the Lower House ; and a large and powerful minorit} 
of the English nobles stood by the popular side through the 
first years of the war. At Edgohill, Newbury, Marston, ana 
Naseby, the armies of the Parliament were commanded bj’ 
members of the aristocracy. It was not forgotten that a 
Peer had imitated the example of Hampden in refusing the 
payment of the ship-money,, or that a Peer had been among 
the six members of the legislature whom Charles illegally 
impeached. 

Thus the old constitution of England was without difb' 
culty re-established ; and of all the parts of the old con- 
stitution the monarchical part was, at the time, dearest to 
the body of the people. It had been injudiciouslj- depressed, 
and it was in consequence tmduly exalted. From the day 
when Charles the First became a prisoner had eommenced a 
reaction in favour of his person and of his office. From the 
da}' when the axe fell on his neck before the -windows of his 
palace, that reaction became rapid and violent. At the 
Eestoration it had attained such a point that it could go 
no further. The people -were ready to place at the mercy 
of their Sovereign all their most ancient and precious rights. 
The most servile doctrines were publicl3’^ avowed. The most 
moderate and constitutional opposition was condemned. 
Eesistance was spoken of with more horror than anj- crime 
which a human being can commit. The Commons wore 
more eager than the lOng himself to avenge the -wrongs of 
the royal house ; more desirous than the bishops themselves 
to restore the clnuch ; more ready to give mone}' than the 
ministers to ask for it. They abrogated the excellent law 
passed in the first session of the Long Parliament, -n-ith the 
general consent of all honest men, to insure the frequent 
meeting of the great council of the nation. They might 
probably have been induced to go further, and to restore 
the High Commission and the Star Chamber. AU the con- 
temporary accounts represent the nation as in a state of 
hysterical excitement, of drunken joj'. Li the immense 
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inultituile which orowiictl the beacii at Dover, and l)ordered 
the road along %v])ich the King iravolJed to London, there 
was not one who was not weeinng. Bonfires blazed. Belts 
jingled. The strcet.s were thronged at night by boon- 
companions, wlio forced all the passers-by to .swallow on 
bended knees brimming gla.s.se.s to the health of hi.s Most 
Sacred Jlajesty, and the damnation of Ked-nosed Noll. 
That tendenie.ss to the fallen which has, through many 
generations, been a marked feature of the national char- 
acter, was for a time hardl\' di.scernible. Ail London 
crowded to shout and laugh round the gibbet whore hung 
the rotting remain.s of a prince who had made England the 
dread of the world, who had been the chief founder of her 
maritime greatness and of her colonial empire, who had 
conquered Scotland and Ireland, who had humbled Holland 
and Spain, the terror of whose name had been as a guard 
round everj’ English traveller in remote countries, and 
round everj' Protestant congregation in the heart of 
Catholic empires. When some of those brave and honest 
though misguided men who had sat in judgement on their 
ICing were dragged on hurdles to a death of prolonged 
torture, their last prayers were intoiTuptcd by the hisses and 
execrations of thousands. 

Such was England in 1G60. In 1678 the whole face of 
things had changed. At the foi'incv of those epochs eighteen 
years of commotion had made the majority of the peoi^le 
ready to buy repose at any price. At the latter epoch 
eighteen j’^ears of inisgovcmment had made the same 
majority desirous to obtain security for their liberties at 
any risk. The fury of their returning loyalty had spent it- 
self in its first outbreak. In a very few months they had 
hanged and half-hanged, quartered and ombowelled enough 
to satisfy thorn. The Roundhead party seemed to be not 
merely overcome, but too much broken and scattered ever 
to rally again. Then commenced the reflux of public 
opinion. The nation began to find out to what a man it 
had entrusted, without conditions, all its dearest interests, 
on what a man it had lavished all its fondest affection. 
On the ignoble nature of the restored exile, adversity had 
'exhausted all her discipline in vain. He had one immense 
advantage over -most other princes. Thougli born in the 
purple, he was far better acquainted with the vicissitudes of 
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]jfo and the diversities of character than most of his subiocts. 
He )iad knomi restraint, danger, ponurj'-, and dependence. 
Ho had often suffered from ingratitude, insolence, and 
treachery. He had roooived many signal proofs of faithfnl 
and heroic attachment. Ho had seen, if ever man sav^ 
both sides of human nature. But only one side remained 
in his memory. Ho had learned only to despise and to dis- 
trust his species, to consider integrity in men, and modesty 
in women, as more acting ; nor 5d ho think it worth ■srhiJe 
to keep liis opinion to himself. He was incapable of :Wend- 
ship ; yet bo was perpctuall 3 ' led by favourites without 
being in the smallest degree duped bjr them. He know that 
tbeir regard to bis interests was all simulated ; but fro® ** 
certain easiness which had no connexion with humanity, 
he submitted, half-laughing at himself, to bo made the tool 
of any woman whose person attracted him, or of aPy man 
whoso tattle diverted him. Ho thought little and cared 
less about religion. Ho seems to have passed his l^o in 
dawdling suspense between Hobbism and Popery. Ho 
was crowned in his youth Avith the Covenant in his hand ; 
lie died at last ■nitlx the Host sticking in his throat ; and, 
during most of the intermediate years, was occupied m 
persecuting both Covenanters and Catholics. Ho u'as 
not a tjTrant from the ordinarj'- motives. He valued power 
for its own sake little, and fame still less. Ho does not 
appear to have ■ been vindictive, or to have found any 
pleasing excitement in cruelty. What ho rvaiited was to 
be amused, to get through the tirenty-four hours jiloasantly 
without sitting down to dry business. Sauntering was, as 
Sheffield expresses it, the true Sultana Queen of his Majesty's 
affections. A sitting in council avouM haA-e been insup- 
ortable to him if the Duke of Buckingham bad not been 
there to make mouths at the Chancellor. It has been said, 
and is highlj’- probable, that m bis exile he Avas quite dis- 
posed to sell his rights to Cromwell for a good round sum. 
To the last, his only quarrel Avith Iris PaiBaments AA-as that 
they often gave him trouble and Avould not alwa5's give liim 
money. If there was a. person for Avhom he felt a real re- 
gard, that person Avas ids brother. If there Avas a point 
about which he really entertained a scruple of conscience 
ov of honour, that point was the descent of the croAvn. Yet 
no Was willing to consent to the Exclusion Bill for six 
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hundred thouysand pounds ; and the negotiation was broken 
off only beenuse he insisted on being paid beforehand. 
To do liini ju.stice, liis temper rvus good : his manners 
agreeable ; his natural talents above incdioority. Bub ho 
avas sensiial, frivolous, false, and cold-hearted, be^’ond al- 
most any prince of ■svhom history makes mention. 

Under the government of such a man, tiio English people 
could not bo long in recovering from the into.vication of 
loyalty. They were then, as they arc still, a brave, proud, 
and high-B})irited race, unaccustomed to defeat, to shaTno, 
or to .servitude. The splendid administrntio?i of Oliver 
had taught them to consider their country ns a match for 
the greatest empires of the cartli, as the first of maritime 
powers, as the head of the Protestant interest. Though, 
in the day of them affectionate enthusiasm, they might 
sometimes extol the roj'a! prerogative in terms which 
would have better become the courtiers of Aurungzebo, 
they wore not men whom it was quite safe to take at their 
word. They wore much more perfect in the theory than in 
the practice of jiassivo obedience. Though they might de- 
ride the austere manners and scriptural phrases of the 
Puritans, they were still. at heart a religious people. The 
majority saw no great sin in field-sports, stago-idays, promis- 
cuous dancing, cards, fairs, starch, or false hair. But 
gross profanenoBs and licentiousness wore regarded with 
general horror ; and the Catholic religion was held in utter 
detestation by nine tenths of the middle class. 

Such was the nation which, awakening from its rapturous 
trance, found itself sold to a foreign, a despotic, a Popish 
court, defeated on its own seas and rivers by a state of far 
inferior resouroes, and placed under the rule of panders and 
buffoons. Our ancestors saw the best and ablest divines 
of the age turned out of their benefices by hundreds. They 
saw the prisons filled with men guilty of no other crime 
than that of worshipping God according to the fashion 
generally prevailing throughout Protestant Europe. They 
saw a Popish Queen on the tlirono, and a Popish heir on the 
steps of the throne. They saw unjust agression followed 
by feeble war, and feeble war ending in disgraceful peace. 
They saw a Dutch fleet riding triumphant in the Thames. 
They saw the Triple .^fiance broken, the -Exchequer shut 
np, the public credit shaken, the arms of England employed. 
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in shameful subordination to Franco, against a country 
which seemed to bo the last asylum of civil and religious 
libert 3 '. Thoj’' saw Ireland discontented, and Scotland m 
rebellion. The^' saw, meantime, Whitehall swarming mtb 
sharpers and courtesans. Thej* saw harlot after harlot, 
and bastard after bastard, not only raised to the highest 
honours of the peerage, but supplied out of the spoils of 
the honest, industrious, and ruined public creditor, wtli 
ample means of supporting the new dignit 3 ^ The govern- 
ment became more odious every daj'. Even in the bosom 
of that veiy House of Commons which had been elected by 
the nation in the ecstasy of its penitence, of its joj', and of 
its hope, an opposition sprang up and became powerful. 
Loyalty which had been proof against aU the disnstei« of 
the civil war, which had survdved the routs of Nasoby and 
Worcester, which had never flinched from sequestration 
and exile, which the Proteetor could never intimidate or 
seduce, began to fail in this last and hardest trial. The 
storm had long been gathering. At length it burst 4rith a 
furj’ which threatened the whole frame of society -(vitli 
dissolution. 

When the general election of January, 1679, took place, 
the nation had retraced the path nitich it had been de- 
scribing from 1 640 to 1660. It was again in the same mood 
in which it had been when, after twelve years of misgovem- 
ment, the Long Parliament assembled. In every part of 
the country, the name of courtier had become a by-word of 
reproach. The old warriors of the Covenant again ven- 
tured out of those retreats in which thej' had, at the time 
of the Restoration, hidden themselves from the insults of 
the triumphant MnUgnants, and in which, during twenty 
years, the 5 ' had preserved in fuU vigour 

‘ Tile anconquerablo wUl 
And stndy'of revenge, immortal hate. 

With coinage never to submit or yield. 

And what is else not to be overcome.’ 

Tlien were again seen in the streets faces which called up 
strange and’ terrible recollections of the daj’s when the 
saints, with the high praises of God in their mouths, and 
a two-edged sword in their hands, had bound kings with 
chains, and nobles with links of iron. Then were again 
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lioanl voices winch had shouted ‘ Privilege ’ h}' the coach 
of Charles T. in the time of his tyranny, and had called for 

Justice ’ in WcstniinHter Hall on the day of his trial. It 
has been the fashion to represent the excitement of this 
period n.s the effect of the Popish plot. To us it 8oeni.s clear 
that the Popish ])lot wn.s rather the effect than the cause of 
the general agitation. It was not the disease, but a 
symptom, thougli, like main’ other sympt-oms, it aggra- 
vated the severity of the disease. Ini C60 or ] (561 it would 
have been utterly out of the jioucr of such men as Oate.s 
or Bedloo to give aiy serious disturbance to tlie Govcni- 
ment. They would have been laughed at, pilloried, well 
pelted, soundly whipped, and speedily forgotten. In 1678 
or 1679 there would have been an outbreak, if those men 
had never been born. For years things had been steadily 
tending to such a consummation. Society was one vast 
inas-s of combustible matter. Fo mass so i'a.st and so 
combustible over waited long for a spark. 

national men, wc suppose, are now fully agreed that by 
far the greater part, if not the whole, of Oates’s story was 
a pure fabrication. It is indeed highly probable that, 
during his intercourse with tlio Jesuits, ho may have heard 
much wild talk about the best means of re-establishing 
the Catholic religion in England, and that from some of the 
absurd day-dreams of the zealots with whom he then 
as.sociated he may have taken hints for his narrative. But 
We do not believe that he was privy to anything which 
deserved the name of conspiracy, .^d it is quite certain 
that, if there be any small portion of truth in his evidence, 
that portion is so deepty buried in falsehood that no human 
skill can now effect a separation. We must not, however, 
forget, that we see his story by the light of much informa- 
tion which his contemporaries did not at first possess. Wo 
have nothing to say for the witnesses, but something in 
mitigation to offer on behalf of the public. We oivn that 
the credulity which the nation showed on that occasion 
seems to_us, though censurable indeed, yet not wholly 
inexcusable. 

Our ancestors know, from the experience of several 
generations at home and abroad, how restless and encroach- 
ing was the disposition of the Church of Eome. The heii'- 
apparent of the croim was a bigoted member of that 
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church. The reigning liang seomod far more inclined to 
show favour to that church than to the Presh^derians. 
Ho was tho intimate nll3% or rather the hired servant, of a 
powerful King, who had aitendy given proofs of his deter- 
mination to tolerate Avithin his dominions no other religion 
than that of Rome. Tho Catholics had begun to talk a 
bolder language than formerty, and to anticipate tho I'cstorn- 
tion of their worship in all its ancient dignity and splendour- 
At this juncturo, it is rumoured that a Popish plot has been 
discovered. A distinguished Catholic is arrested on sus- 
picion. It appears that ho has destroyed almost all his 
papers. A few letters, however, have escaped tho flamte : 
and these lettem are found to contain much alarming 
matter, strange expressions about subsidies from Prance, 
allusions to a A-ast scheme which Avould ‘ givm tho greatest 
blow to the Protestant religion that it had ever received,^ 
and Avhieh ‘ would utterly suhdue a pestilent heresy-’ 
It was natural that those who saAv these expressions, in 
letters which had been overlooked, should suspect that 
there Avas some horrible villany in those Avhich had been 
carefully destroyed. Such Avas tho feeling of tho House of 
Commons : ‘ Question, question, Coleman's letters ! ’ 

AA’as the cr3'’ which droAvned tho A'oices of the minority. 

Just after the discoAmry of these papers, a magistrate 
Avho had been distinguished by his indo2)ondent sj)irit, 
and who had taken the deposition of the informer, is found 
murdered, under circumstances Avliich make it almost 
inercdible that he should have fallen either b3' robbers or 
by his own hands. Many of our readers cau romembor the 
state of London just after tho murders of Mar and William- 
son, the terror which was on over}’ face, tho careful barring 
of doors, the providing of blunderbusses and watchmen’s 
rattles. We laioAv of a shopkeeper Aidio on that occasion 
sold tliree hundred rattles in about ten hours. Those who 
remember that panic may bo able to form some notion 
of the state of England after the death of Godfre3% Indeed, 
Ave must say that, after having read and weighed all tho 
evidence now extant on that m3'sterious subject, we inolino 
to the opinion that he was assassinated, and assassinated by 
Catholics, not. assuredly by Cathoh'cs of tho least weight 
or note, but bj^ some of those crazy and vindiotive fanatics 
Avho mnj’ he found in cA'er.y large scot, and who are jieouliarly 
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» Hkoly to bo found in a pcrsecntod sect. Some of the violent 
j' Lameronians^ had recently, under Bimilnr exasperation, 
coraraitted similar crimes. 

- , * It Tvaa natural that there should bo a panic ; and it was 
natoral that the people should, in a panic, bo unreasonable 
" and credulous. It must bo roincmborcd also that they had 
not at first, as wo have, tho means of comparing the cri- 
aenco which was given on different trials. They were not 
aware of one tenth part of tho contradictions and absur- 
dities which Oates had committed. Tho blunders, for ox- 
•.amplo, into which ho fell before tho Council, Iiis mistake 
about the person of Don Jolm of Austria, and about the 
mtuation of tho Jesuits’ College at Paris, wore not publicly 
hnown. Ho was a bad man ; but tho spies and deserters 
by whom governments are informed of conspiracies are 
generally bad men. His story was strange and romantic ; 

: but it was not more strange or romantic than a woll- 
'^authenticated Popish plot, which some few people then 
; living might remember, the Gunpowder treason. Oates’s 
.accoimt of tho burning of London was in itself not more 
improbable than tho project of blowing up King, Lords, and 
Commons, a project which had not only been entertained by 
Very distinguished Catholics, but which had very narrowly 
/niissed of success. As to the dpsign on tho King’s person, 
all the world Imow that, within a century, two longs of 
'■■Prance and a prince of Orange had been murdered by 
. Catholics, purely from religious enthusiasm, that Elizabeth 
had been in constant danger of a similar fate, and that such 
'•attempts, to say tho least, had not been discouraged by tho 
; highest authority of the Church of Borne. The characters 
,of some of the accused persons stood high ; but so did 
that of ioithony Babington, and that of Evorard Digby. 
.'Those who suffered denied their guilt to tho last ; but no 
peraons versed in criminal proceedings .would attach any 
/importance to this circumstance. It -was well known also' 
that .the most distinguished > Catholic casuists had 'written 
largely .in defence of regicide, of mental reservation, and of 
equivocation. • It was not. quite impossible that men whose 
.minds had beeii nourished mth the -writings of such casuists 
.might think themselves justiBed in denying a charge, which, / 

7if -acknowledged, '.would bring groat scandal, on theChurch. ^ 
trials of the acoused Catholics were , exactly like all 
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the state trials of those daj'S ; that is to say, hs infanioiiR 
as thej' could be. They were neither fairer nor Jess lai 
than those of Algernon Sydney, of Rose well, of Corni? , 
of all the unhappj'' men, in short, whom a predonunan 
party brought to Avhat was then facetiously called justice. 
Till the Revolution purified our institutions and our nis“' 
ners, a state-trial was merely a murder preceded b}' tnc 
uttering of certain gibberish and the performance of certain 
mummeries. 

The Opposition had now the gieat bodj^'of the nation 
with them. Thrice the King dissolved the Parliaincut, 
and thrice the constituent bodi' sent him back representa- 
tivesfullydetermiiied to keepstrict watch on all hismeasures, 
and to exclude his brother from the throne. Had the 
character -of Charles resembled that of his father, In*® 
intestine discord would infallibly have ended in a ciyn 
war. Obstmacy and passion would have been liis 
His levity and ajiathy were his security. He resembled 
one of those light Indian boats which are safe because they 
are pliant, which yield to the impact of everj’’ wave, and 
which therefore bound without danger through a surf 
in which a vessel ribbed with heart of oak would inevitably 
perish. The only thing about which his mind was unalter- 
ably made up was that, to use his own phrase, he would 
not go on his travels again for anybody or for anything. 
His easy, indolent behaviour produced all the eSects of the 
most artful polic3^ He suffered things to take their 
course ; and if Achitophel had been at one of his ears, and 
Machiavel at the other, they could have given liim no better 
advice than to let things take their course. He gave way 
to the violence of the movement, and waited for the cor- 
responding violence of the rebound. He exliibited himself 
to his subjects in the interesting character of an oppressed 
king, who was ready to do anything to please them, and 
who asked of them, in return, onlj’ some consideration for 
his conscientious scruples and for -his feelings of natural 
affection, who was ready to accept any ministers, to grant 
any guarantees to public liberty, but who could not, find 
it in his heart to take away his brother’s birthright. N'othing 
more was necessary. He had to deal with a people whoso 
noble weakness it has always been not to press too hardly 
on the vanquished, with a peoidc the lowest and most brutal 
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pt whom cry ‘ Shnme S ’ if they we a man struck when ho 
JS on the gi-oimd. Iho resentment which tiio nation had 
felt towards the Court began to abate ns soon ns tlic Court 
was manifestly unable to offer any resistance. The panic 
whieli Godfrey’s death had excited gradnallj- snljsidod. 
Jtvery daj* brought to light some new fal.'-ohood or contra- 
diction in the stories of Oate.s and Bedloe. Tiie people u’cre 
glutted with the blood of Papists, as the}' had, twenty ycai-s 
before, been glutted unth the blood of regicides. When the 
nrst sufferers in the plot were brought to the bar, tbo wit- 
ne.sscs for the defence were in danger of being lorn in 
pieces bj’ tlic mob. Judge.s, jurors, and spectators seemed 
equally indifferent to ju.stico, and equally eager for revenge. 
Jjord ytafford, the last sufferer, was pronounced not guilty 
by a large minority of his ju'crs ; and when he protested his 
innocence on the EcafTold, the pcoj)le cried out, ‘ God bless 
.you, mj' lord ; wo believe you, my lord.’ ’rhe attempt 
to make a son of Lucy ii^aters King of England was alilcc 
offensive to the pride of the nobic.s and to the moral fooling 
of the middle class. The old Cavalier party, the great 
majority of the landed gentry, the clergy and the uni- 
vci-sitics almost to a man, began to draw together, and to 
form in close nrraj' round the throne. 

A similar reaction had begun to take place in favour of 
Charles the First during the second session of the Long 
Parliament ; and, if that prince had been honest or sagacious 
enough to keep himself strictly -within the limits of the law, 
we liavc not the smallest doubt that lie would in a few 
months have found liimself at least ns powerful ns his best 
friends, Lord Falkland, Culpeper, or Hyde, would have 
wished to see him. By illegally impeaching the leaders 
of the Opposition, and by making in person a wicked at- 
tempt on the House of Commons, he stopped and turned 
back that tide of loyal feeling which was just beginning to 
run strongly.' The son, quite as little restrained by law' 
or by honour as the father, was, luckily for himself, a man 
of a lounging, careless temper, and, from temper, wo believe, 
rather than from policy, escaped that great error which cost 
the father so dear. Instead of trying to pluck the fruit 
before it was ripe, he lay still till it fell mellow into his very 
mouth. If ho had arrested Lord Shaftesbury and Lord 
Bussell in a manner not warranted by law, it is not 
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improbable that he -would have ended his life in exile. He 
took the sure course. He employed only his legal preroga- 
tives, and he fmmd them amply suflScient for his purpose. 

During the first eighteen or nineteen years of his 
he had been playing the game of his enemies. lYom 16/8 
to 1681, his enemies had played his game. Tliey o-sved 
their po-wer to his misgovemment. He o-sved the recovery 
of his po-wer to their violence. The great body of the 
people came back to him after their estrangement -with 
impetuous affection. He had scarcely been more popular 
-when he landed on the coast of Kent than -when, after 
several years of restraint and humiliation, he dissolved 
his last Parliament. 

Nevertheless, -while this flux and reflux of opinion -went 
on, the cause of public liberty -was steadily gaining. There 
had been a great reaction in favour of the throne at the 
Restoration. But the Star-Chamber, the High Commission, 
the Ship-money, had for ever disappeared. There was now 
another similar reaction. But the Habeas-Corpus Act 
had been passed during the short predominance of the 
Opposition, and it was not repealed. 

The King, however, supported as he was by the nation, 
was quite strong enough to inflict a terrible revenge on the 
party which had lately held him in bondage. In 1681 
commenced the third of those periods in-to which we have 
divided the history of England from the Restoration to the 
Revolution. During this period a third great reaction 
took place. The excesses of tyranny restored to the cause 
of liberty the hearts wliich had been alienated from that 
cause by the excesses of faction. In 1681, the King liad 
almost all his enemies at his feet. In 1688, the King was an 
exile in a strange land. 

The whole of that machinery which had lately been in 
motion against the Papists was now put in motion against 
the AlTiigs, browbeating judges, packed juries, Ijdng -wit- 
nesses, clamorous spectators. The ablest chief of the 
part 3 ’ fled to a foreign country and died there. The most 
virtuous man of the party' was beheaded. Another of its 
most distinguished members preferred a voluntar}' death' to 
tlio shame of a public execution. The boroughs on which 
the government could not depend were, by means of legal 
quibbles, deprived of their charters ; and their constitution 
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"W’as rcmotlcllcd in' such a manner ns almost to insure the 
return of representatives devoted to the Court. All parts 
of the Idngdora cmulously sent up the most extravagant 
assurances of the lovo which thej’ boro to their soveroign, 
and of tho nbliorrenco with which they regarded those who' 
questioned tho divine origin or tho boundless extent of his 
power. It is scarcely nece.s.snrj' to say that, in this hot 
coinpefition of bigots and slaves, tho University of Oxford 
had the unquestioned pro-eminence. Tho glory of being 
further behind tho age than any other portion of the British 
people, is one which that learncfl body acquired early, and 
has never lost. 

Charles died, and his brother came to tho throne ; but, 
though tho person of the sovereign was changed, tho love 
and awe with which the office was regarded wore uudimin- 
ifihed. Indeed, it seems that, of tho two princes, J nines was, 
in spite of liis religion, rather tho favourite of the High 
Church party. He had been siiecinlly singled out as tho 
roark of the Whigs ; and this circumstance sufficed to mnlio 
him the idol of tho Tories. Ho called a parliament. Tho 
lo3'al gentry of tho counties and tho packed voters of tho 
remodelled boroughs gave him a parliament such as England 
had not scon for a century, a parliament beyond all compari- 
son the most obsequious that over sat under a prince of the 
House of Stuart. One insurrectionary movement, indeed, 
took place in England, and another in Scotland. Both were 
put down with ease, and punished uith tromondous seventy. 
Even after that bloody circuit, which will never bo forgotten 
while thoEnglish race exists in any part of thoglobe, no mem- 
ber of the House of Commons ventured to whisper oven tJio 
mildest eonsiirc on Jeffreys. Edmund Waller, emboldened 
bj' his great age and bis high reputation, attacked the criieltj' 
uf the militari'^ chiefs ; and this is tho brightest part of Ins Jong 
and chequered public life. But even Waller did not venture 
to arraign tho still more odious cruelty of tlio Chief Justice. 

It is hardly too much to say that James, at that time, had 
little reason to envy the extent of authority possessed by 

Louis the Eourteenth. , , 

By what means this vast power was in three years broken 
douTi, by what perverse and frantic nnsgo^rnment the 
tyrant revived the spirit of the vanquished Wings, turne 
to fixed hostility tho neutrality of the trimmers, and drove 
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from him the landed gentry, the Church, the army, Ws own 
creatures, his own children, is well known to our readers. 
But we Avish to say something about one part of the ques- 
tion, which in our own time has a little puzzled some reTy 
Vorthy men, and about which the author of the Continuation 
before us has said much with which wo can bj' no means 
concur. 

James, it is said, declared himself a supporter of tolera- 
tion. If he violated the constitution, ho at least violated 
it for one of the noblest ends that any statesmen over had 
in view. His object was to free millions of his subjects from 
penal laws and disabilities which hardly any person now con- 
siders as just. Ho ought, therefore, to bo regarded as blame- 
less, or, at worst, as guilty' only of employing irregular means 
to effect a most praiseworthy purpose. A rory ingenious 
man, whom we believe to be a Catholic, Mr. Bnnim, has 
uTitten a historical novel, of the literary merit of which wo 
cannot speak very highly, for the purpose of inculcating this 
opinion. The editor of Mackintosh's lYagmont assures 
us, that the standard of James bore the nobler inscription, 
and so forth ; the meaning of which is, that William and the 
other authors of the Revolution were vile IlTiigs who drove 
out James for being a Radical ; that the crime of the King 
was his going further in liberality than his subjects ; that he 
was the real champion of freedom ; and that Somers, 
Locke, Newton, and other narrow-minded people of the 
same sort, were the real bigots and oppressors. 

Now, wo admit that if the premisses can he made out, 
the conclusion follows.' K it can bo shown that James did 
sincerely wish to establish perfect freedom of conscience, 
WC shall think Ins conduct deserving of indulgence, if not of 
praise. Wo shall not be inclined to censure harshly even 
his illegal acts. We conceive that so noble and salutary an 
object would have justified resistance on the part of subjects. 
We can therefore scarcely deny that it would at least ex- 
cuse encroachment on the port of a king. But it can he 
proved, wo think, by the strongest evidence, that James had 
uo such object in view ; and that, tmder tlie pretence of 
establishing perfect religious liberty, he was trying to 
wtabliBh the ascendancy and the exclusive dominion of the 
Chtirch of Rome. . 

is true that ho professed himself a supporter of tolera- 
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the cotmci rt ul ?I '’’ /'} '«th 1}10 lords of 

hcgear is f,,H S n ! 1 " ^ conclude that a 

thftGod ,v f c^snresvou 

n s'oldier is humnnTV' 'i'”’ I or that 

w)iM> » j,f . ? ' ’ hccauKo he cries out lustily for quarter 

t!io ven- fh-st ori-dn*' ^ r cloctrino irliicli, from 

h all Srr f ^ rclipouB dissensions, has been held 
ami stWn^* 1 condensed into a few words, 

in the rhotoriea! disguise, is simply this ; I am 

stroLer ^v*’ wrong. When you are the 

tolnrn^^^i ' ®“Sht to tolerate mo ; for it is your duty to 
von • 'Stronger, I shall persecute 

* Tb ‘hity to persecute error. 

•laiiiPR w-«i ’ I ^ under severe restraints in England, 
liel,! r to remove those restraints ; and therefore he 

the , "sense favourable to liberty of conscience. But 
fence^ T proves that tin's was a mere pro- 

Anili ho held Rimilar Inngungo, in a conversation 

Conii J^nS'skrates of Amsterdam ; and the author of the 
lCimr')'*''i I this circumstance as a proof that the 

Vnh ontertained a strong feeling on the subject, 

jfj ]iroves only the utter insincerity of all the 

(.g n *a,tor professions. If he had pretended to be converted 
„ doe Wnes of toleration after his accession to the tlu-ono, 

mnaf ®*^ndifc might have been due to him. But we Icnow 
Was ‘^n^^ninlj’’ that, in 16711, and long after that year, James 
lie \ ^ bloody and remorseless persecutor. After 1679, 
AnrT*^*^!^ head of the government of Scotland, 

hunf 1 conduct in that country I He had 

a ba 1 ^^*c scattered remnant of the Covenanters with 

the q w'hich no other prince of modern times, Pliilip 

j second excepted, had over shown iiimself capable. Ho 
. Indulged himself in the amusement of seeina the torture 


py, . ” "oocintUcted on the rvrotched enthusiasts whom perse- 
h j *5*^ driven to resistance. After his accession, almost 
o-ct was to obtain from the servile parh'ament of 
W f ■ f ^ inflicting death on preachers at con- 

enticles held within hoiuses, and on both preachers and 
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conventicles held in the open air. All this he had 

done hpt • not his own. All this he had 

one defence of truth against error, but in defence of 

conelfnn ^ ® “I'c^her, in defence 6 f the Epis- 

Srteen^^u®-?- Presbyterian apostasy. Louis the 
ieots to )ie ^ censured for trying to dragoon his sub- 

S murZ- re ■ reserved for James to torture 

Andt^kmTr,^^ difference between two roads to hell, 
that ratViPi- +1 ° aeplyimbued with the poison of intolerance 
SonleS of persecute at all, he would persecute 

S cham^inn r into another, this man is held up as 

cutedinX ^ hberty. This man, who perse- 

- subjects to confirm + for the purpose of forcing his 

She lawsSTv 1 pretended toab- 

enced biamnKtfnUi t P ®dico bis ablest, his most experi- 
S-ons 1 servants, on account of their religious 

from the Treasiirv ^ ‘"’as Lord Rochester driven 

Royal House Ho comieoted with the 

hTl“o5T™,fb7C‘ fC'Llf; > 

mg witness, shall speak for us. ‘ The Kiim ' Jn v« + w 
but partial writer,'^; .-as disappoSedf hf' oZjfined to 
Bimillon of the obstinacy and insincerity of the treasurer • 

-w from the Eronch envoy a very in- 

^ -* would result from bis 

adhesion to Ins rehgioiis creed. He was, however, iiifloriblo 
and James after a Jong delay, coinraunioated to him bu^ 

doPrSZiZ 

conSiigTo thfcWlfofR±'’“'^^ Roclie.<iter. by ' 

t he unpleasant tost I, i • ^ spired him 

1 onsanttosk; hut Inngs must sacrifice their feelings 
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t-o Uieir duU'.’ And this was the King wlio n islietl to havo 
Jill men of nil sects rendered alike capable of holding oflico. 
These proceedings were alone SHflicient to take away all 
credit from his lilieral professions ; and such, as wo learn 
from the dispatches of the Papal Nuncio, was rcallj' the 
elfect. ‘ Parc,’ says D’Adda, VTiting a few days after the 
retirement of Rochcslor, ‘ pare cho gli animi sono inuspriti 
della %-oce cho corre tra il popolo. d’ esser cncciato il detto 
ministro per non cssore Cattolico, percih tirarsi al cstor- 
minio do’ Protestanti.’ Was it over dem’ed that the 
farours of the Crowm were constantly bestowed and with- 
held piirel}’ on account of tho religious opinions of the claim- 
ants ? And if these things were done in the green tree, 
what would have been done in the dry ? If James acted 
thus when ho had the strongest motives to court his 
Protestant subjects, what course was ho likely to follow 
when ho had obtained from them all that he asked ? 

Who again was his closest ally ? And what was tho 
policy of that ally ? Tho subjects of James, it is true, did 
not Imow half the infamy of their sovereign. They did not 
know, as wo know, that, while ho was lecturing them on 
the blessings of equal toleration, ho was constantly con- 
^atulating his good brother Louis on tho success of that 
intolerant policy which had turned tho fairest tracts of 
Prance into deserts, and driven into exile myriads of the 
most peaceable, industrious, and skilful artisans in the world. 
But tho English did know that tho two princes were bound 
together in the closest union. They saw their sovereign 
with toleration on his lips, separating himself from those 
slates which had first set tho example of toleration, and 
connecting himself by the strongest ties •svith the most faith- 
less and merciless persecutor who could then bo found on 
any continental throne. 

By what advice again was James giiided ? Who were 
the persons in whom he placed the greatest confidence, and 
who took the warmest interest in his schemes ? Tho am- 
bassador of Erance, the Nuncio of Romo, and Father Petro 
the Jesuit. And is not this enough to prove that the 
establishment of equal toleration was not his plan ? Was 
Louis for toleration 1 Was the Vatican for toleration ? 
Was tho order of Jesuits for toleration 1 We know that 
the liberal professions of James were highly. approved by 
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those very governments, by those very societies, 
tlieory and practice it notoriously was to keep no ini 
with heretics and to give no quarter to heretics. 
are wo, in order to save James's reputation for smeen y 
to believe tliat all at once those governments and tno^ . 
societies had changed their natimo, had discovered 
criminality of all their former conduct; had adopted pra 
ciples far more liberal than those of Locke, of Leighton, o 
of Tillotson ? Which is the more probable sui^positio’ • 
that the King who had revoked the edict of Kantes, _ 
Pope under whose sanction the Inquisition was then id 
prisoning and burning, the religious order which, in 
controversy in which it had ever been engaged, had cal c 
in the aid either of the magistrate or of the assassin, 
have become as thorough-going friends to religious h_b<^ . 
as Dr. Franklin and Mr. Jefferson, or that a Jesuit-ndden 
bigot shovild be induced to dissemble for the good of the 
Church ? 

The game W'hich the Jesuits were pla3’ing was no nev 
game. A himdred 3'ears before the3’’ had preached up 
political freedom, just as the3’- were now preaching np re- 
ligious freedom. The5’- had tried to raise the repuhlioans- 
against Henry the Fourth and Elizabeth, just as the3'’ v’er'O 
now tr3dng to raise the Protestant Dissenters against the 
Established Church. In the sixteenth century, the tools 
of Philip the Second were constantly preacliing doctrines 
that bordered on Jacobinism, constantly insisting on tbo 
right of the people to cashier kings, and of ever3’' private 
citizen to plunge his dagger into the Ixeart of a wicked ruler. 
In the seventeenth centur3;r, the persecutors of the Hugue- 
nots were cr3dng out against the tyi-anny of the Established 
Cliurch of England, and vindicating with tlie utmost fervour 
the right of every man to adore God after his own fashion. 
In both cases they were alike insincere. In both cases the 
fool who had trusted them would have found himself 
miserably duped. A good and wise man would doubtless 
disapprove of the arbitrar3'- measures of Elizabeth. B'd 
would he have reall3' served the interests of political libert3’, 
if he had put faith in the professions of the Romish casuists, 
joined their party, and taken a share in UTorthuraberland’s 
revolt, or in Bablngton’s cbnspirac3’ ? Would ho not have 
been as.'iisting to establish a far worse tjranny than that 
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■'vhifh he wns tryiiip: to put down ? In the tinnie innnncr, 
a good atul wis^e man woxild <lonbllesR see very miicii to 
condornn in the conduct of the Clmrch of England under 
the Stuarts. Biit was he therefore to join the King and 
llie Catliolies against that Church ? And was it not plain 
that, by so doing, ho would assist in sotting up a sjiiritunl 
despotism, compared witli which the despotism of the. 
Establishment was as a little finger to the loins, as a rod of 
whips to a rod of scorpions ? 

IiOuis had a far stronger mind than James. Ho had at 
least an equally high sense of honour, lie wns in a much 
le.s.s degree the slave of his priest .s. His Protestant subjects 
had all the security for their rights of conscience which law 
and solemn compact could give. Hud that 6cciirit3' been 
found sufTicient ? And wns not one such instance enough 


for one generation ? 

Tlie plan of James seems to us perfcctlj' intelligible. 
The toleration which, with the coneiirronco and applause 
of all the most cruel persecutors in Europe, ho wns ofTcring 
to his peojilc, was meant sinipl.v to divide them. This is 
the most obvious and vulgar of political artifices. Wo have 
fieen it cmploj’cd a hundred times within our owi nioinor}'. 
At this moment wo see the Carlists in Franco hallooing on 
the Extreme Left against the Centre Left, Four years ago 
the same trick wns practised in England. We hoard old 
buj'crs and sellers of boroiigh.s, men who had been seated 
in the House of Commons by the nnsparmg use of eject- 
ments, and who Iind, through their whole lives, opposed 
every measure wiiich tended to increase the power of the 
democracy, abusing the Reform Bill ns not democratic 
enough, appealing to the labouring classes, execrating _ le 
tj'ranny of the ten-pound householders, and e.xcfaanging 
eompliments and caresses with the most noted mcendmnes 
of our time. The cry of universal toleration wns 
V James, just as the cry of universal 
employed by some veteran Tories. The 
demoorats of our time was to produce a conflict betne 
the middle classes and the multitude, and thus to PJ®' o^t nl 
reform. The object of James was to pro uc , ,, 
hetweon tho Church and the Protestant Dissenters, and th . 
to facilitate the victory of the t^nthohes over • 

We do not holiove that ho could have succeeded. But 
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wo do not think his plan so uttcrl}’ frantic and hopeless as 
it has generally been thought ; and wc are sure that, u 
ho had been allowed to gain his first point, the pcopie 
would have had no remedy left but on appeal to physical 
force, ivhich would have been made undermost unfavourablc 
circnmstances. Ho conceived that the Tories, harapcrccl 
by their professions of passive obedience, would have stiw 
mitted to his pleasure, and that the Dissenters, seduced by 
his delusive promises of relief, would have given him 
strenuous support. In this wa,y ho hoped to obtain a In'"'! 
nominally for the removal of all religious disabilities, but 
really for the excluding of all Protestants from all offices. 
It is never to be forgotten that a Tprinco who has all tlio 
patronage of the state in his hands can, nuthout violating 
the letter of tho law, establish whatever test he chooses. 
And, from the whole conduct of James, wo have not th<s 
smallest doubt that ho would have availed himself of his 
power to the utmost, Tho statute-book might declare 
all Englishmen equally capable of holding office ; but 
to what end, if all offices were in the gift of a sovereign 
resolved not to emploj' a single heretic ? We firmly be- 
lieve that not one post in the government, in the armj% in 
the na^’y, on the bench, or at the bar, not one peerage, nay 
not one ecclesiastical benefice in the roj’al gift, would have 
been bestowed on any Protestant of any persuasion. Even 
while the King had stiU strong motives to dissemble, he 
had made a Catholic Dean of Christ Church and a Catholic 
President of hlagdalen College. There seems to bo no doubt 
that tho See of York was kept vacant for another Catholic. 
If James had been suSered to follow this course for twontj’’ 
years, every military man from a general to a drummer, 
every officer of a ship, every judge, every King’s counsel, 
every lord-lieutenant of a county, every justice of the peace, 
every ambassador, ever3’ minister of state, ever}'- person 
employed in the royal household, in the custom-house, in 
the postmffice, in the excise, would have been a Catholic. 
The Catholics would have had a majority in the House of 
Lords, even if that majoritj' had been made as Sunderland 
threatened, hy bestouang coronets on a whole troop of 
the Guards. Catholics would have had, we beheve, tho 
chief weight oven in the Convocation. Every bishop, erer^’ 
dean, every holder of a crown living, every head of every 
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college which was subject to the ro^'al power, would have 
r Cliurch of Rome. Almost all the place.s 

of hbcral echication would have been under the direction 
of Catholics. The whole power of licensing books would 
hare been in the hands of CalhoHc.s. All thi.s iinmcn.se mass 
of power would have been steadily sujiported by the arms 
and bj- the gold of France, and would have descended to 
an heir who.se whole education would have been conducted 
with a view to one single end, the complete re-cstablLsh- 
luent of the Catholic religion. The House of Commons 
Would have been the onl^’ legal obstacle. But the rights 
of a great portion of the electors wore at the merej^ of the 
courts of law ; and the courts of law were absolutely do- 
I'lcndent on the Crowai. Wo cannot therefore tliink it al- 
together impossible that a house might have been packed 
which would have restored the days of lIa^3^ 

We certainlj’ do not believe that, this would have been 
tamely borne. But wo do believe that, if the nation had 
been deluded by the King’s professions of toleration, all 
this would have been attempted, and could have been 
averted onh' by a most bloody and destructive contest, in 
W'hioh the wliolo Protestant population would have been 
oppo.sed to the Catholics. On the one side would have been 
vast numerical superiority. But on the other side would 
have been the whole organization of government, and two 
great disciplined armies, that of James and that of Louis. 

. We do not doubt that the nation wo\dd liavo achieved its 
deliverance. Bnt m-c believe that the struggle would have 
shaken tho whole fabric of society, and that the vengeance 
of the conguerors would have been terrible and unsparing. 

_But James was stopped at tho outset. He thought 
himself secure of the Tories, because thoj^ professed to 
^nsidor all resistance as sinful, and of the Protestant 
Pissenters, because he offered them relief. He was in tho 
^ong as to both. Tho error into which ho fell about the 
Dissenters was very natural. But the confidence which he 
placed in tho loyal assurances of tho High Church party, ^ 
was tho most exquisitely ludicrous proof of folly that a 
politician ever gave. 

Only imagine a man acting tor one single day on the 
supposition that all his neighbours believe all that they 
profess, and act up to all that they believe. Imagine a 
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man acting on the pupposition that he maj* Rafol3' offer 
the deadliest injuries and insults to everj'body who saj'B 
that revenge is sinful ; or that he may safely entrust all hjs 
property without security to any person who says that it^ 
MTong to steal. Such a character would he too absurd 
for the wildest farce. Yet the folty of James did not stop 
short of this incredible extent. Because the clergy had de- 
clared that resistance to oppression was in no case larvfiij. 
ho conceived that he might oppress them exactly as mOTd 
as he chose, without the smallest danger of resistance."' Ho 
quite forgot, that, when the}’’ magnified the royal pre- 
rogative, the prerogative was exerted on their side, that, 
when thej' preached endurance, the3' had nothing to endure, 
that, when tho3' declared it imlau-ful to resist evil, none hut 
Whigs and Dissenters suffered any evil. It had never oc- 
curred to him that a man feels the calamities of his eneinw® 
with one sort of sensibility, and his own with quite a different 
sort. It had never occurred to liim as possible that a 
reverend divuie might think it the duty of Baxter and 
Bim3'an to bear insults and to lie in dungeons rvithout 
murmurhig, and 3'et, when ho saw the smallest chance that 
his own prebend might be transferred to some sly Pathcr 
from Italy or Flanders, might begin to discover much 
matter for useful meditation in the texts touching Ehud's 
knife and Jael’s hammer. His majesty was not aware, it 
should seem, that people do sometimes reconsider their 
opinions ; and that nothing more disposes a man to recon- 
sider his opinions than a suspicion, that, if he adheres to 
them, he is very likely to be a beggar or a mnrt3W. Yet 
it seems strange that these truths should have escaped the 
ro3'al mind. Those Churchmen who had signed the Oxford 
Declaration in favour of passive obedience had also signed 
the thirty-nine Articles. And 3'et the ver3'^ man who con- 
fidently expected that, h5' a little coaxing and bu]l3’ing, he 
should induce them to renounce the Articles, was thunder- 
struckwhen he found that they were disposed to soften down 
the doctrines of the Declaration. Nor did it necessaril3’ 
follow that, even if the thcor3’' of the Tories had undergone 
no modification, their practice would coincide with their 
theory. It might, one should think, have crossed the mind 
of a man of fifty, who had seen a great deal of the world, 
that people sometimes do what they think "HTong. Though 
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a prolate might hold that Paul directs us to obey even 
a Nero, it might not on that account bo perfectly safe to 
treat the Right Reverend Father in God after the fashion 
of Nero, in the hope that ho would continue to obej’ on the 
principles of Paul. The King indeed had only to look at 
homo. He was at least as much attached to the Catholic 
Church ns any Tory gentleman or clergyman could bo to 
the Church of England. Adultery’ was at least as clearly and 
, strongly condemned by’ his Church as resistance by the 
Cliurch of England. Yet his priests could not keep him 
from Arabella Scdloy’. While ho was risking his crown for 
the sake of his soul, he was riskmg his soul for the sake of 
an ugly/ dirty mistress. There is something delightfully 
grot^uo intho spectacle of a man who, whilo living m the 
habitual violation of his omi knoum duties, is unable to 
belie ve that any temptation can draw any other person aside 
from the path of virtue. 

. James was disappointed in all his calculations. His hope 
Was that the Tories would follow their principles, and that 
the Nonconformists would follow their interests. Exactly 
5th& revorso took place. The groat body of the Tories sacri- 
ficod the principle of non-resistance to their interests ; the 
■ ^xsat body of Nonconformists rejected the delusive offers of 
thodCing, and stood firmly by their principles. The two 
parties whoso strife had convulsed the empire during half 
a century wore united for a moment ; and all that vast 
r^al pow’or .which three years before had seemed immov- 
“■bly fixed vanished at once like chaff in a hurricane. 

’The .very great length to which this article has already 
extended makes it impossible for us to discuss, as we 
E®d meant to do, the oharactors and conduct of tlm leactog 
English ‘statesmen at this crisis. But we must offer a few 
j^®Mks on the spirit and tendency of the Revolution or 

^ Tho editor of this volume quotes the Declaration of 
•Right,’ und tells us that, by looking at it, we may 
II whether the authors of the Revolution , . 

ah they might and ought, in their position, to have achieve , 
^Iiother the Commons of England did their duty *eir 
"constiteehts, their, country, posterity, and umversal 
^eedom.'’ We axe at a loss to imagine how he can have 
f®ad and transcribed the Declaration of Right, and yet hai e 
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so utterly misconceived its nature. That famous 
ment is, as its veiy name imports, declaratory, and no 
remedial. It was never meant to be a measure of roforin. 
It neither contained, nor was designed to contain, any « • 
lusion to those innovations which the authors of the Be' • 
olution considered ns desirable, and which thoj' speodu.' 
proceeded to make. The Declaration was merel3' e._recita 
of certain old and wholesome laws which had been violatca 
bj' the Stuarts, and a solemn protest against the validity oi 
any precedent which might bo set up in opposition to 
those laws. The words run thus : ‘ Thej’ do claim, demand, 
and insist upon all and singular the premisses as their 
undoubted rights and liberties.’ Before a man begins to 
make improvements on his estate, he must Imow its 
boundaries. Before a legislature sits down to reform a con- 
stitution, it is fit to ascertain what that constitution really 
is. This is all that the Declaration was intended to do ; and 
to quarrel rvith it because it did not directly’ introduce any 
beneficial changes is to quan-el with meat for not being fne*- 
The principle on which the authors of the Revolution 
acted carmot be mistaken. They were perfeotlj' aware that 
the English institutions stood in need of reform. But they 
also knew that an important point was gained if they could 
settle once for all, bj’’ a solemn compact, the matters winch 
had, during several generations, been in controversy be- 
tween the Parliament and the Crown. The3' therefore most 
judiciousty abstained from mixing up the irritating and 
perplexing question of what ought to be the law with the 
plain question of what was the law. As to the claims set 
forth in the Declaration of Right, there was little room for 
debate. Whigs and Tories wero generally agreed as to the 
' illegality of the dispensing power and of taxation imposed b3' 
the royal prerogative. The articles were therefore adjusted 
in a very few days. But if the Parliament had determined 
to revise the whole constitution, and to provide new se- 
curities against misgovemment, before proclaiming the new 
sovereigns, months would have been lost in disputes. The 
coalition which had delivered the countr3’ would have 
been instantly dissolved. The IITiigs would have quarrelled 
with the Tories, the Lords with the Commons, the Church 
with the Dissenters ; and all this storm of conflicting in- 
terests and conflicting theories would have been raging 
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round n vacant, tlironc. In the nioantimo, the greatest 
power on the Continent was attacking oiir allies, and medi- 
tating a descent on our territories. Dundee was 
preparing to raise the Highlands. Tlie authoritj’ of James 
was still owned bj' the Irish. If the authors of the Rev- 
olution had been fools enough to take thi.s course, we have 
little doubt that Inixeinbourg would have been upon them 
in the midst of their constitution-making. They might 
probably have been interrupted in a debate on Filmcr’s 
and Sydney’s theories of government by the entrance of 
the musqueteors of Louis's household, and have boon 
marched off, two and two, to frame imaginary monarchies 
and commonwealths in the Tower. We have liad in our 
own time abundant experience of the effects of such folly. 
We have seen nation after nation enslaved, because the 
friends of liberty wasted in discussions upon abstract ques- 
tions the time which ought to have been employed in pre- 
paring for ^^go^ou6 national defence. This editor, ap- 
parently, would have had the English Revolution of 1688 
end as the Revolutions of Spain and Naples ended in our 
days. Thank God, our deliverers were men of a very 
different order from the Spanish and Neapolitan legislators. 
They might, on many subjects, hold opinions v’hich, in the 
nineteenth century, would not bo considered ns liberal. 
But they wore not dreaming pedants. They wero states- 
men accustomed to the management of great affairs. 
Their plans of reform were not so extensive as those of the 
lawgivers of Cadiz ; but w’hat they planned, that they 
oSected ; and w'hat they effected, that they maintained 
against the fiercest hostility at home and abroad. 

Their first object was to scat William on the throne; 
and they were right. Wo say this without any reference 
to the eminent personal qualities of William, or to the follies 
and crimes of James. If the two princes had interchanged 
characters, onr opinion would still have been the some. 

It was even more necessary to England at that time that 
her Icing should be a usurper than that he should be a hero. 
There could bo no security for good government m’thout 
a change of dynasty. The revorenco for hereditary right 
and the doctrine of passive obedience had taken such a 
hold on the minds of the Tories, that, if James had been 
restored to power on any conditions, their attachment to 
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him would in all •probability have revived, as the mdigna' 
tion wbioh recent oppression had produced faded from their 
minds. It had become indispensable to have a sovereign 
whoso title to his throne was strictl}’' bound up ■with the 
title of the nation to its liberties. In the compact between 
the Prince of Orange and the Convention, there was one 
most important article which, though not o-^rcssed, was 
perfectly understood by both parties, and for the perfor- 
mance of which the country had securities far bettor than 
all the engagements that Charles the First or Ferdinand the 
Seventh ever took in tho day of their weakness, and broKO 
in the day of their power. The article to which we allude 
was this, that William would in all things conform himseli 
to what should appear to bo tho fixed and deliberate sense 
of his Parliament. Tho security for tho performance was 
this, that ho had no claim to tho throne except the choice oi 
Parliament, and no means of maintaining himself on the 
throne but the support of Parliament. All tho great and 
inestimable reforms which speedilj’’ followed the Revolution 
were implied in those simple words : ‘ Tho Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, assembled at Westminster, 
do resolve that William and Mary, Prince and Princess of 
Orange, be, and be declared King and Queen of England., 
And what were tho reforms of which wo speak ? Wo 
will shortly recount some wliich wo think the most impor- 
tant ; and wo will then leave our renders to judge whether 
those who consider tho Revolution as a mere change of 
dynasty, beneficial to a few aristocrats, but useless to tho 
body of the people, or those who consider it ns a happy 
era in the history of the British nation and of the human 
species, have judged more correctly of its nature. 

. Foremost m the list of the benefits which our comitry 
owes to the Revolution wo place the Toleration Act. It is 
true that this measmre fell short of the wishes of the leading 
Whigs. It is true also that, where Catholics were concerned, 
even the most enlightened of the leading* Whigs held opin- 
ions by no means so liberal as those which are happily 
common at the present day. Those distinguished states- 
men did however make a noble, and, in some respects, a 
successful struggle for tho rights of conscience. Their wish 
was to bring the great body of the Protestant Dissenters 
\vithm tho pale of tho Church by judicious alterations 
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in the liturgy and the articles, and to grant to those who 
still reiimiticd without that pale the most ample tolera- 
tion. They framed a jilan of comprehension which would 
have satisfied a great majoritj' of the scccdors ; and they 
proposed the complete abolition of that absurd and odious 
teat which, after having been, during a century and a half, 
a scandal to the pious and a laughing-stock to the profane, 
was at length removed in our own time. The immense 
power of tlio Clergy and of the Tory gentry frustrated 
Ciese cxecllent designs. Tiio Whigs, however, did much. 
Tho3' succeeded in obtaining a law in the provi-sions of which 
a philosopher will doubtless find much to condemn, but 
which had the praoticnl ofTcct of cnablmg almost overj’ 
Protestant Nonconformist to follow the dictates of his own 
conseionco without molestation. Scarcely a law in the 
^atute-book is theoreticallj' more objcctionahlo than the 
Toleration Act. But wo question whether in the whole of 
that vast mass of legislation, from the Great Charter down- 
wanls, there ho a single law rvhich has so much diminished 
the sum of human sufTcring, whicli has done so much to 
alia}' had passions, ■ndiich has put an end to so much petty 
tyranny and vexation, which has brought gladness, peace, 
and a sense of security to so many private dwellings. 

The second of those great reforms which the Revolution 
poduced Was the final establishment of the Presbyterian 
^k in Scotland. Wo shall not now inquire whether the 
Episcopal or the Calvinistic form of Church government bo 
Wore agreeable to primitive practice. Par he it from us to 
disturb Avith our doubts the repose of any Oxonian Bachelor 
p Divinity who conceives that the English prelates, with 
their baronies and palaces, their purple and their fine linen, 
thoir Juitred carriages and their sumptuous tables, are the 
true successors of those ancient bishops "who lived by catch- 
lag fish and mending tents. We say only that the Scotch, 
doubtless from their own inveterate stupidity and malice, 
Were not Episcopalians ; that they could not bo made 
Episcopalians ; that the whole power of government had 
been in vain employed for the purpose of converting them ; 
that the fullest instruction on the mysterious questions ol 
the Apostolical succession and the imposition of haiids had 
been imparted by the very logical process of puttmg the 
legs of the students into u'oodon boots, and driving two or 
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more wedges between their knees ; that a course of dirinity 
lectures, of the most edifying kind, had been given in jiie 
Grass-market of Edinburgh ; yet that, in spite of “ 1 ® 
exertions of those great theological jwofessors, Lauderaale 
and Dundee, the Covenantors were ns obstinate as over. 
To the contest between the Scotch nation and the Anglican 
Church arc to bo ascribed near thirty years of the nioS ' 
frightful misgovcrninent over seen in any part of 
Britain. If the Kevolution had produced no other 
than that of freeing the Scotch from the yoke of an establish' 
ment which they detested, and giving them one to wlucU 
thej^ were attached, it would have been one of the happiest 
events in our history'. 

The third great benefit which the country derived from 
the Revolution was the alteration in the mode of granting 
the supplies. It had been the practice to settle on every 
prince, at the commencement of his reign, the produce. of 
certain taxes which, it was supposed, would yield a sum 
sufficient to defraj’- the ordinary expenses of government. 
The distribution of the revenue was left wholly to the 
sovereign. He might bo forced by a war, or b3’' his own pro- 
fusion, to ask for an extraordinarj-.grant. But, if his policj* 
were economical and pacific, ho might reign many years 
without once being under the necessity of summoning 
his Parliament, or of taking their advice when he had 
summoned them. This was not aU. The natural tendency 
of every society in which property enjoj's tolerable security 
is to increase in wealth. With the national wealth, the 
produce of the customs, of the excise, and of the post-office, 
would of course increase ; and thus it might well happen 
that taxes which, at the beginning of a long reign, were 
barel}^ sufficient to support a frugal government in time of 
peace, might, before the end of that reign, enable the sove- 
reign to imitate the extravagance of Nero or Holiogabalns, 
to raise great armies, to carry on expensive wars. Some- 
thing of this sort had actually happened under Charles the 
Second, though his reign, reckoned from the Restoration, 
lasted only twenty-five j-ears. His first Parliament settled 
on him taxes estimated to produce twelve hundred thousand 
pounds a j-ear. This thej’- thought sufficient, ns they 
allowed nothing for a standing arm5’- in time of peace. At 
the time of Charles’s death, the annual produce of these 
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text’s considerably exceeded a million and a half; and 
the King who, during the yean; which immediately followed 
In’s accession, was perpetually in distress, and porpotually 
asking In's Parliamezds for numey, was at last able to keep 
a body of regular trooiJS without any nssistenco from the 
Iteuse of Commons. If his reign had been a.s long as that of 
George the Third, lie would probablj', before the close of 
it, liav'o boon in the annual receipt of several millions over 
and above what the ordinary expenses of civil government 
required; and of Jho.se iniilion,s he would have been as 
absolutel5’ master as the King now is of the sum allotted 
for his privy-purse. Ke might have spout them in luxury’, 
in corruption, in pa3'ii)g troops to overawe his people, or in 
can^’ing into effect wild scheme.s of foreign conquest. The 
authors of the Kevohition applied a remedy to this great 
abuse. They settled on the l^ng, not the fluctuating pro- 
duce of certain fixed taxes, but a fixed sum sufficient for 
the support of his orni royal state. They established 
it as a rule that all tho expenses of the armj’, the navy, 
and tho ordnance should bo brought nnnuolly under the 
review of the House of Commom, and that every sum voted 
sliould bo applied to tho service specified in tho vote. Tho 
direct effect of this change w’as important. Tho indirect 
effect has been more important still. From that time tho 
House of Commons has been really the paramount power 
in the State. It has, in truth, appointed and removed 
ministers, declared war, and concluded peace. No combina- 
tion of tho IGng and the Lords has ever been able to effect 
anything against the Lower House, backed by its consti- 
tuents. Three or four times, indeed, the sovereign has been 
able to break the force of an opposition by dissolving the 
Parliament, But if that experiment should fail, if the people 
should be of the same mind with their representatives, be 
would clearly have no course left but to yield, to abdicate, 
or to fight. 

The next great blessing which wq owe to the Revolution 
is the purification of the administration of justice in political 
cases. Of the importance of this change no person can 
judge who is not well acquainted vrith the earlier volumes 
of the State Trials. Those volumes are, we do not hesitate 
to say, the most frightful record of baseness and depravity 
that is extant in tho world. Our hatred is altogether 
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turned nwu}' from the crimes and the criiniiinls, and dircefe^^ 
against the law and its ministers. Wo see villnnics ns bine ^ 
as ever were imputed to any prisoner at any bar oni.s 
committed on the bench and in the jury-box. I ho 
of the bad nets which brought discredit on the old parltn- 
monts of Franco, the condemnation of Lalloy, for cxnmpn'. 
or even that of Cains, mnj' seem praiscn'ortliy when com- 
pared with the atrocities which follow each other in endless 
succession as we turn over that huge olmoniclc of the shnme 
of England. The magistrates of Paris and Toulouse were 
blinded by prejudice, passion, or bigotri’. But the aban- 
doned judges of our own country committed murder with 
their eyes open. The cause of this is plain. In France 
there wa.s no constitutional opposition. If a man hcKl 
language offensive to the government, he was at once sent 
to the Bastilc or to Vincennes. But in England, at least 
after the days of the Long Parliament, the King could not, 
by a mere act of his prerogative, rid himself of a troublesome 
politician. He was forced to remove those who thwarted 
him b}' means of perjured -witnesses, packed juries, and 
corrupt, hard-hearted, brow-beating judges. The Op- 
position naturally retaliated whenever they had the upper 
liand. Everj' time that the power pas.sed from one party 
to the other, there was a proscription and a massacre, 
thinly disguised imder the forms, of judicial procedure. 
The tribunals ought to be sacred places of refuge, where, 
in all the vicissitudes of public affairs, the innocent of all 
parties may find shelter. . Thej' were, before the Eevoln- 
tion, an unclean public shambles, to which each party in its 
turn dragged its opponents, and where each found the same 
venal and ferocious butchers waiting for its custom. Papist 
or Protestant, Tory or Tiliig, Priest or Alderman, all was 
one to those greedy and savage natiures, provided only 
there was money to earn, and blood to shed. 

Of course, these worthless judges soon created around 
them, as was natural, a breed of informers more wicked, 
if possible, than themselves. The trial by jnr^’ afforded 
little or no protection to the innocent. The juries were 
nominated bj- the sheriffs. The sheriffs were, in most parts 
of England, nominated by the Cro-wu. In London, the great 
scene of political contention, those officers were chosen b3’ 
the people. The fiercest parliamentarj' election of our time 
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Avili give but a faint notion of the storm which raged in 
the city on tho day when two infuriated parties, eacli 
bearing its badge, mot to select tl)o men in whose hands 
were to 1)0 tho issues of life and death for tho coming year. 
On that day nobles of the highest descent did not think it 
beneath them to canvass and marshal tho livery, to head tho 
procession, and to watch tho poll. On that day the great 
chiefs of parties waited in on agony of suspense for tho 
messenger who was to bring from Guildhall tho nows whether 
their lives and estates were, for the next twelve months, to 
bo at the mercy of a friend or of a foe. In 1681, Whig 
shoriffs were chosen ; and Shaftesbury defied tho whole 
power of tho government. In 1682 tho sheriffs were Tories. 
Shaftesbury fled to Holland, The other chiefs of the party 
broke up theircouncils, and retired in haste to their countrj’- 
seats. Sydney on tho scaffold told those sheriffs that his 
blood was on their heads. Neither of them could deny tho 
charge ; and one of thorn wopt with shame and remorse. 

Thus every man who then meddled with public affairs 
took his life in his hand. Tho consequonco was that mon 
of gentle natures stood aloof from contests in which they 
could not engage without hazarding their own necks and tho 
fortunes of their children. This was tho course adopted 
by Sir William Temple, by Evelyn, and bj-^ many other mon 
who were, in every respect, admirably qualified to servo tho 
State. On the other hand, those resolute and enterprising 
men who put their heads and lands to hazard in the game 
of politics naturally acquired, from the habit of playing for 
so deep a stake, a reckless and desperate turn of mind. It 
was, we seriously beliove, as safe to bo a highwayman as to 
be a distinguished leader of Opposition. This may serve 
to explain, and in some degree to excuse, the violence 
with which tho factions of that age are justly reproached. 
They were fighting, not merely for office, but for life. If 
they reposed for a moment from the work of agitation, if 
they suffered tho public excitement to flag, they were lost 
men. Hume, in describing this state of things, has em- 
ployed an image which seems hardly to suit tho general 
simplicity of his style, but w’hich is by no means too strong 
for the occasion. ‘ Thus,' says he, ‘ the two parties actuated 
by mutual rage, but cooped up within the narrow limits of 
the law, levelled Avith poisoned daggers the most deadly 

11 * 
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blows against each other’s breast, ami l7uric(l in their fiicliotis 
divisions all regard to truth, honour, and Innnnnity. 

From this terrible ovii the Revolution set UR ^ 
law which secured to the judges their seafs during 
good bohavdour did somothing. The law subsequentn 
passed for regulating trials in eases of treason I 

more. The provisions of that law show, indeed, very mtlo 
legislative sMl. It is not framed on the principle o' R 0 ‘ 
curing the innocent, but on the principle of giving a grw 
chance of escape to the accused, whether innocent or guml- 
This, however, is decidedly a fault on the right sidc.^ Tlic 
evil jiroducod by the occasional escape of a bad citizen is 
not to bo compared with the evils of that Reign of Tci^r, 
for such it was, which preceded the Revolution. Since 
the passing of this law scarcely one single person has snfforet* 
death in England as a traitor, who had not been convicted 
on overwhelming evidence, to the satisfaction of all partic.s. 
of the highest crime against the State. Attempts have been 
made in times of groat excitement, to bring in persons gniltj' 
of high treason for acts which, though sometimes highly 
blameablo, did not necessarily implj' a design falling within 
the legal definition of treason. All those attempts have 
failed. During a hundred and forty j-cars no statesman, 
while engaged in constitutional opposition to a government, 
has had the axo before his eyes. The smallest minorities, 
struggling against the most powerful majorities, in the most 
agitated times, have felt themselves perfectly secure. 
Pulteney and Fox wore the two most distinguished loaders 
of Opposition since the Revolution. Both were pcrsonan3' 
obnoxious to the Court. But the utmost harm that the 
utmost anger of the Court could do to them was to strike 
oS the ‘ Eight Honourable ’ from before their names. 

But of aU the reforms produced b^' the Revolution, per- 
haps the most important was the full establishment of the 
libOTty of unlicensed printing. The Censorship which, under 
some form or other, had existed, with rare and short inter- 
missions, imder every government, monarchical or republi- 
can, from the time of Henry the Eighth downwards, expired, 
and has never- since been renewed. 

We are aware that the great improvements which we have 
recapitulated were, in many respects, imperfectly and un- 
skilfully executed. The authors of those improvements 
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soniclimcs, while they Toinovcd or mitigated a great pract ioal 
enl, continued to recognize the orroncons principle from 
which that evil had Rpning. Sometimes, when they had 
adopted a sound principle, they shrank from following it to 
all the conclusions to which it would have led them. Some- 
times they failed to pcrecire that the remedies which they 
applied to one disease of the Shite were certain to generate 
another disease, and to render another remedy noecssarj’. 
Their knowledge was inferior to ours ; nor were they 
always able to act up to their knou ledge. The pressure 
of circumstances, the necessity of compromising differences 
of opinion, the power and violence of the party which was 
altogether hostile to the new settlement, must bo taken into 
the account. When these things are fairlj* weighed, there 
will, we think, bo little ditforcnco of opinion among liberal 
and right-minded men as to the real value of what the 
great events of 1688 did for this country. 

We have recounted what appear to us the most important 
of those changes which the Eevolution produced in our 
laws. The changes which it produced in our laws, hou ever, 
were not more important than the change which it in- 
directly produced in the public mind. The Whig party had, 
during seventy years, an almost uninterrupted possession 
of power. It had always been the fundamental doctrine 
of that party, that power is a trust for the people ; that it is 
given to magistrates, not for their own, but for the public 
advantage •, that, whore it is abused by magistrates, even 
by the highest of all, it may lawfully he withdravm. It 
is perfectly true that the Whigs were not more exempt than 
other men from the vices and infirmities of our nature, and 
that, w'hen they had power, they sometimes abused it. 
But still they stood firm to their theory.' That theorj’’ w'as 
the badge of their patty. It was something more. It was 
the foundation on which rested the power of the houses of 
Nassau and Brunswick. Thus, there was a government 
interested in propagating a class of ojiinions which most 
governments are interested in discouraging, a government 
which looked with complacency on all speculations favour- 
able to public liberty, and with extreme aversion on all specu- 
lations favourable to arbitrary pow'er. There was a King 
who decidedly preferred a republican to a believer in the 
divine right of kings ; who considered every attempt to 
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exalt his prerogative as an attack on his title ; and who 
reserved all liis favours for those who declaimed on the 
naOiral equality of men, and the popular origin of goveni- 
ment. This was the state of things from the Revolution 
till the death of George the Second. The offect was what 
might have been expected. Even in that profession which 
has gcncrnllj’been most disposed to magnify the prerogative, 
a great change took place. Bishopric after bishopric and 
deanery after deanery were bestowed on Mliigs and 
tudinnrians. The consequence was that Wliiggism and 
Lntitndinarianisin were professed bj- the ablest and most 
aspiring churchmen. 

Hume complained bitterly of this at the close of his 
history. ‘ Tlie AMiig party,’ sa3'8 he, ‘ for a course of near 
seventy j’cars, has almost without interruption enjoyed Hie 
whole authority of government, and no honours or offices 
could ho obtained but bj’' their countenance and protection. 
But this event, which in some particulars has been advan- 
tageous to the state, has proved destructive to the truth of 
history, and has established many gross falsehoods, which 
it is unaccoimtahlo how any civilised nation could liavo 
embraced, with regard to its domestic occurrences. Com- 
positions the most despicable, both for stj'lc and matter,’ 
— ^in a note ho instances the writings of Locko, Sj’dne}', 
Hoadley, and Kapin, — ‘ havo been extolled and projiagated 
and read ns if they had equalled the rao.st celebrated re- 
mains of nntiquitj’. And forgetting that a regard to 
liberty, thoxigh a laudable passion, ought commonl}' to bo 
subservient to a reverence for estabb’shed government, the 
■ prevailing faction has celebrated onl3’ the partisans of the 
former.’ ■ We wall not here enter into an argument about the 
merit of Eapin’s History or Locke’s political speculations. 
We call Hume merely ns evidence to n fact well known 
to all reading men, that the literature patronized by the Eng- 
lish Court and the English ministrj', diu-ing the fii-st half of 
the eighteenth centiu-j% was of that land which courtiers and 
ministers generallj' do all in their power to discountenance, 
and tended to inspire zeal for the liberties of the people 
rather than respect for the authority of the government. 

There was still a verj’’ strong Tory party in England. Bvit 
that partj- was in opposition. Manj' of its members still 
held the doctrine of passive obedience. But they did not 
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admit that the existing dynasty had any claim to such 
obedience. They condemned resistance. * But by resist- 
ance they meant the Icecping out of Janies the Third, and 
not the turning out of George the Second. No Radical of 
our times could grumble more at the expenses of the royal 
household, could exert himself more strenuously to reduce 
the military establishment, could oppose with more earnest- 
ness cver^' proposition for anning the executive with extra- 
ordinary powers, or could pour more unmitigated abuse on 
placemen and courtiers. If a writer were now, in a massive 
Dictionary, to define a Pensioner as a traitor and a slave, the 
Excise as a hateful tax, the Commissioners of the Excise 
ns wretches, if ho were to write a satire full of reflections 
on men who receive ‘ the price of boroughs and of souls,’ 
who ‘ explain their country's dear-bought rights away,’ or 

‘ wliom poasiona can incite. 

To vote n patriot black, n courtier white, 

we should sot him down for something more democratic 
than a \Vhig, Yet this was the language which Johnson, 

.. the most bigoted of Tories and High Churchmen, held under 
the administration of Walpole and Pelham. 

Thus doctrines favourable to public liberty were incul- 
cated alike by those who were in power and by those who 
were in opposition. It was by means of these doctrines 
alone that the former could prove that they had a ICing de 
jure. The servile theories of the latter did not prevent 
them from offering every molestation to one whom they 
considered as merely a lUng de facto. The attachment of 
one party to the House of Hanover, of the other to that of 
Stuart, induced both to talk a language much more favour- 
able to popular rights than to monarchical power. What 
took place at the first representation of Cato is no bad 
illustration of the way in which the two great sections of the 
community almost invariably acted. A play, the whole 
merit of which consists in its stately rhetoric, a rhetoric 
sometimes not unworthy of Lucan, about bating tyrants and 
dying for freedom, is brought on the stage in a time of great 
political excitement. Both parties crowd to the theatre. 
Each affects to consider every line as a compliment to it- 
self, and an attack on its opponents. The curtain falls 
amidst an unanimous roar of applause. The Whigs of the 
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‘ Kit-Cat ’ embrace the author, and assure him tlwt 
i-ciidercd an inestimable service to liberty. Ihe ) 
.secretary of state pre.senl.s a purse to the chief actor tor 
fending the caii.se of liberty so well. The history ot 
night was, in miniature, the history of two generatjons. 

We well Imow liow much sophistry- there was m w 
reasonings, and how mucli exaggeration in the dcclama i _ 
of both parties. But when we compare the state m wluc 
political science was at the close of the reign of 
the Second with the state in which it had been when 
the Second came to the throne, it is impossible 
admit that a prodigious improvement had taken place. 
arc no admirers of the political doctrines laid^ down lU 
Blackstono’s Commentaries. But if we consider^ tha 
those Commentaries wore read with great applause m the 
very schools where, seventy or eighty years before, books 
had been publicly burned by order of tho University o 
Oxford for containing tho damnable doctrine that the 
English monarchj' is limited and mixed, wo cannot don^ 
that a salutary change had taken place. ‘The Jesuits, 
says Pascal, in tho last of his incomparable letters, ' have 
obtamed a Papal decree, condemning Galileo’s doctrine 
about tho motion of the earth. It is all in vain. If 
world is really tiunhig round, all mankind together will 
not be able to keep it from turning, or to keep themselves 
from turning with it.’ Tho decrees of Oxford were as 
ineffectual to stay the great moral and political revolution 
ns those of the Vatican to staj' the motion of our globe. 
That learned University found itself not onlj' unable to keep 
the mass from moving, but unable to keep itself from mov- 
ing along with the mass. .Nor was the effect of tho dis- 
cussions and speculations of that period confined to our own 
country. VTidle the Jacobite party was in the last dotage 
and weakness of its paraljff/ic old age, the political philo- 
sophy of England began to produce a mightj' effect on 
Prance, and, tlirough Prance, on Europe. 

Here another vast field opens itself before ns. But 
we must resolutelj’^ turn away from it. Wo will conclude 
bj- advising all oiw readers to study Sir .James JMaokin- 
tosh’s valuable Pragment, and by expressing our hope that 
they will soon be able to stud 3 ' it without those accom- 
paniments which have hitherto impeded its circulation. 
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Tht State in its Relations with the Church. By W. E. Gladstone, 

Esq., Student of Christ Churcli, nnd Jf.P. for Nownrk, 8vo. 

Second Edition. London : 1839. 

The author of this volume is a 3'oung man of nnblemished 
character, and of distinguished parliamentary talents, the 
rising hope of those stern nnd unbending Tories tvho follow, 
reluctantly and mutinously, a leader whoso experience and 
eloquence are indispensable to them, but whoso cautious 
temper and moderate opinions they abhor. It would not 
be at all strange if Mr. Gladstone wore one of the most 
unpopular men in England. But wo believe that we do 
liim no more than justice when wo say that his abilities and 
his demeanour have obtained for him the respect and good 
will of all parties. Biis first appearance in the character 
of an author is therefore an interesting event ; and it is 
natural that the gentle wishes of the public should go ivith 
him to his trial. 

We are much pleased, udthout an3'' reference to the 
soundness or unsoundness of Mr. Gladstone's theories, 
to see a grave and elaborate treatise on an important 
part of the Philosophy of Government proceed from the 
pen of a young man who is rising to eminence in the House 
of Commons. There is little danger that people engaged 
in the conflicts of active life will be too much addicted to 
general speculation. The opposite vice is that which most 
easily besets them. The times and tides of business and 
debate tarry for no man. A politician must often talk and 
act before he has thought and read. He may be very ill 
informed respecting a question ; all his notions about 
it may be vague and inaccurate ; but speak he must ; and 
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if he is a man of ability, of taot, and of intrepidity. 5'® 
finds that, oven under such circumstances, it is possil’W e 
speak succcssf ullj'. He finds that there is a great difference 
between the ofTect of \mttcn words, which are perused an 
re-perused in the stillness of the closet, and the effect 
spoken words rvliich, sot off b3’' the graces of utterance an 
gesture, vibrate for a single moment on the ear. He finas 
that he may blunder without much chance of being de- 
tected, that he maj" reason sophisticallj', and escape rm- 
refuted. He finds that, even on knottj’ questions of traao 
and legislation, lie can, without reading ten pages, or think- 
ing ten minutes, draw forth loud plaudits, and sit down 'natli 
the credit of having made an excellent speech. Lj-sias, 
saj-s Plutarch, MTote a defence for a man who was to he 
tried before one of the Atlienian tribunals. Long before tho 
defendant had learned the speech by heart, he became so 
much dissatisfied with it that he went in great distress to 
the author. ‘ I was delighted with j’our speech the 
time I read it ; but I liked it less tho second time, and still 
less tho third time ; and now it seems to me to be no de- 
fence at all.’ ' My good friend,’ said Lysias, ’ y-ou quite 
forget that the judges are to hear it only once.’ The ciise 
is the same in the English parliament. It would be as idle 
in an orator to waste deep meditation and long research 
on his speeches, as it would be in the manager of a theatre 
to adorn all the crowd of courtiers and ladies who cross 
over the stage in a procession with real pearls and diamonds. 
It is not by accuracy or profundity that men become the 
masters of great assemblies. And why- be at the charge of 
providing logic of the best quality, when a very inferior 
article will be equally acceptable ? ItTiy go as deep into 
a question as Burke, only in order to be, like Burke, coughed 
down, or left spealdng to green benches and red boxes ? 
This has long appeared to us to be the most serious of the 
evils which are to be set off against the many blessings of 
popular government. It is a fine and true saying of Bacon, 
that reading makes a full man, talking a ready man, and 
writing an exact man.' The tendency of institutions like 
those of England is to encourage readiness in public men, 
at the expense both of fullness and of exactness. The 
keenest and most vigorous minds of every generation, minds 
often admirably fitted for the investigation of truth, are 
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habitually emploj-ed in producing arguments such as no 
man of sense -would ever i)ut into a treatise intended for 
publication, arguments -which are just good enough to be 
used once,, when aided by (hient delivery and pointed lan- 
guage. The habit of discussing questions in this -ivay 
necessarily reacts on the intellects of our ablest meil, 
particularly of those who arc introduced into parliament 
at a very early age, before their minds have expanded to 
full maturity. Tlie talent for debate is developed in such 
men to a degree which, to the multitude, seems as marvel- 
lous as the iJcrformancc of an Italian im'provisaiort. But 
they are fortunate indeed if they retain unimpaired the 
faculties which arc required for close reasoning or for en- 
larged speculation. Indeed wc should sooner expect a great 
original work on political science, such a work, for example, 
as the Wealth of Nations, from an apothocarj' in a country 
town, or from a minister in the Hebrides, than from a 
statesman who, ever since he was one-and-twenty, had boon 
a distinguished debater in the House of Commons, 

Wo therefore hail with pleasure, though assuredly not 
-witli unmixed pleasure, the appearance of this work. 
That a young poJctfcfan should, in the intervals afforded 
by his parliamentary avocations, have constructed and pro- 
pounded, with much study and mental toil, an original 
theory on a great problem in politics, is a circumstance 
which, abstracted from all consideration of the soundness 
or nnsoundness of bis opinions, must be considered as 
highly creditable to him. We certainly cannot -vHsh that 
Mr. Gladstone's doctrines may become fashionable among 
public men. But we heartily wish that his laudable desire 
to penetrate beneath the surface of questions, and to arrive, 
by long and intent meditation, at the knowledge of great 
general laws, were much more fashionable than, we at all 
expect it to become. 

hir. Gladstone seems to us to bo, in many respects, ex- 
ceedingly well qualified for philosophical investigation. 
His mind is of large grasp ; nor is he deficient in dialectical 
skill. Bnt ho does not give his intellect fair play. 'There 
is no want, of light, but a great want of what Bacon -vvould 
have called dry light. Whatever Mr. Gladstone s^es is 
refracted and distorted by a false medium of passions and 
prejudices. His style bears a remarkable analogy to liis 
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mode of thinking, and indeed exorcises great influence on his 
mode of thinking. His rhetoric, though often good oi 
its kind, darkens and perplexes the logic which it shoula 
illustrate. Half his acuteness and diligence, with a barren 
imagination and a scanty vocabulary, would have saved 
him from almost all his mistakes. He has one gift 
dangerous to a speculator, a vast command of a kind of 
language, grave and'majestic, but of vague and uncertaui 
import ; of a land of language which affects us much in the 
same way in which the lof tj- diction of the Chorus of Clouds 
affected the simple-hearted Athenian. 

w yyj roO wy Uphp, ical fftpybpt Ktd repar^des. 

When propositions have been established, and nothmg 
remains but to amplify and decorate them, this dim 
magnificence may be in place. But if it is admitted into a 
demonstration, it is very much worse than absolute non- 
sense ; just as that transparent haze, through which the 
sailor sees capes and mountains of false sizes and in false 
bearings, is more dangerous than utter darlaiess. How, Mr- 
Gladstone is fond of employing the phraseology of which we 
speak in those parts of his work which require the utmost, 
perspicuity and precision of which human language is 
capable ; and in this way he deludes first himself, and then 
his readers. The foundations of his theory, which ought 
to be buttresses of adamant, are made out of the flimsj’' 
materials which are fit only for perorations. This fault is 
one which no subsequent care or industry can correct. The 
more strictly Jlr. Gladstone reasons on his premisses, the 
more absurd are the conclusions which ho brings out ; and, 
when at last his good sense and good natme recoil from the 
horrible practical inferences to which his theory leads, be is 
reduced sometimes to take refuge in arguments inconsistent 
with his fundamental doctrines, and sometimes to escape 
from the legitimate consequences of his false principles, 
under cover of equally false history. 

It would be unjust not to say that this book, though 
not a good book, shows more talent than many good books. 
It abounds with eloquent and ingenious passages. It bears 
the signs of much patient 'thought. It is Avritten through- 
out ivith excellent taste and excellent temper ; nor does it, 
so far as wo have observed, contain one expression unworthy 
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of n gcntlciuan, a scholar, or a Christian. But tlic doctrines 
Tivhich aro put forth in it appear to ns, after full and calm 
con.sidcralion, to he false, to bo in the highest dcgi'ee per- 
nicious, and to bo such as, if followed out in practice to their 
iegitimnto consequences, would inevitably produce the 
dissolution of society : and for this opinion we shall 
proceed to give our rcn.sons with that freedom which the 
importance of the subject requires, and wliich Mr. Glad- 
stone, both by precept and by example, invites us to use, 
but, M'c hope, without rudeness, and, we aro sure, unthout 
raalovolonce. 

Before we enter on an examination of this theory, we 
wish to guard ourselves against one misconception. It is 
possible that some 2)ersons who have rend Mr. Gladstone's 
book carclc.s.sl^', and others who have merely heard in con- 
versation, or seen in a ncrvspaper, that the member for 
KowJvrk has written in defence of the Church of England 
against the supporters of the voluntary system, may imag- 
ine that we arc %vriting in defence of the voluntary system, 
and that we desire the abolition of the Established Church. 
This is not the case. It would bo ns unjust to accuse us of 
attacking the Church, because wo attack Mi’. Gladstone's 
doctrines, as it -would be to accuse Locke of wishing for 
anarchy, because ho refuted Eilmcr’s patriarchal theory of 
government, or to accuse Blackstone of recommending the 
confiscation of ecclesiastical property, because he denied that 
the right of the rector to tithe -was derived from the Lovi- 
tical law. It is to be observed, that Mr. Gladstone rests his 
case on entirely new grounds, and does not differmore widely 
from us than from some of those who have hitherto been 
considered as the most illustrious champions of the Church. 
He is not content with the Ecclesiastical Polity, and rejoices 
that the latter part of that celebrated work ‘ does not 
carry with it the weight of Hooker’s plenary authority.' He 
is not content with Bishop Warburton’s Alliance of Church 
and State, ‘ The propositions of that work generally,' he 
says, ‘ are to be received -Nwth qualification ; ' and he agrees 
with Bolingbroke in thinking that Warburton’s whole 
theory rests on a fiction. He is still less satisfied udth 
Paley’s defence of the Church, which he pronounces to he 
‘ tainted by the original vice of false ethical principles,' and 
‘ full of the seeds of evil.' He conceives that Dr. Chalmers 
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lias taken a partial vieiv of the suhject, and ‘ put forth much 
questionable matter.’ In truth, on almost every point on 
which we are opposed to Air. Gladstone, wo have on- our 
side the authorit3’- of some divine, eminent as' a defender 
of existing establishments. 

Air. Gladstone’s whole theory rests on this great funda- 
mental proposition, that the propagation of religious truth 
is one of the principal ends of government, as government. 
If Mr. Gladstone has not proved this proposition, his sj'stein 
vanishes at once. 

We are desirous, before we enter on the discussion of tins 
unportant question, to point out clearly a distinction which, 
though very obvious, seems to be overlooked by many ex- 
cellent people. In their opinion, to say that the ends of 
govermuent are temporal and not spiritual is tantamount 
to sapng that the temporal wehare of man is of more 
importance than his spiritual welfare. But this is an 
entire mistake. The question is not whether spiritual in- 
terests bo or be not superior in importance to temporal 
interests ; but whether the machinery which happens^ at 
any moment to be empIo3'ed for the purpose of protecting 
certain temporal interests of a society be necessarily such 
a machinery as is fitted to promote the spiritual interests 
of that society. Without a division of labour the world 
could not go on. It is of very much more importance 
that men should have food than that they should have piano- 
fortes. Yet it by no means follows that ever3’- pianoforte- 
maker ought to add the business of a baker to his own ; for, 
if ho did so, we should have both much worse music and 
much Worse bread. It is of much more importance that 
the knowledge of religious truth should be wisely diffused 
than that the art of sculpture should flourish among us. 
Yet it by no means follows that the Ro3’al Academ3’’ ought 
to unite with its present functions those of the Societ3' for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, to distribute theological 
tracts, to send forth missionaries, to turn out Nollekens for 
being a Catholic, Bacon for being a Alethodist, and Plax- 
man for being a Swedenborgian. For the effect of such 
folly would bo that we should have the worst possible 
Academy of Arts, and the worst possible Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge. The community, 
it is plain, would be thrown into universal confusion, if it 
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wore supposed to bo Iho duly of every nssociatiou uiiich is 
formed for oiio good object to promote every other good 

As to some of the ends of civil govoniraent, all jicoplc 
are agreed* TIm<. it is designed to protect our persons and 
our property, that it is designed to compel us to satisfy 
our •wants, not by rapine, but by industry ; that it is do- 
fijgncd to compel us to decide our differences, not by the 
strong liand, but by arbitration ; that it is designed to 
direct our whole force, as that of one man, against any 
other society which may offer ns injury ; these arc pro- 
positions which will hardly be disputed. 

Now these are matters in which man, ivithout any re- 
ference to anj^ higher being, or to any future state, is very 
deeply interested. Every human being, bo he idolater, 
iilohammcdan, Jew, Papist, Socinian, Deist, or Atheist, 
naturally loves life, slirink.s from pain, desires comforts 
which can bo enjoyed only in communities whore property 
IS sceure. ^ To be murdered, to be tortured, to bo robbed, 
to bo sold into slavery, thc.so are evidently evils from which 
men of every religion, and men of no religion, wish to bo 
protected ; and therefore it ivill hardly bo disputed that 
men of everj' religion, and of no religion, have thus far a 
common interest in being well governed. 

But the hopes and fears of man are not limited to this 
short life and to this visible world. Ho finds himself 
surrounded by the signs of a power and w'sdom higher 
than his o-wn; and, in all ages and nations, men of all 
orders of intellect, from Bacon and No-(vton, down to the 
rudest tribes of cannibals, have believed in the existence of 
some superior mind. Thus far the voice of mankind is 
almost unanimous. But ■^vhether there be one God, or many, 
what may bo God's natural and whnt His moral attributes, 
in what relation His creatures stand to Him, whether He 
have over disclosed Himself to us by any other revelation 
than that which is ■written in all the parts of the glorious 
and Well ordered world which Ho has made, whether his 
revelation be contained in any permanent record, how 
that record should bo interpreted, and whether it have 
pleased Him to appoint any unerring interpreter on earth, 
these are questions respecting which there exists the widest 
diversity of opinion, and respecting some of which a large 
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part of our race has, ever since the dawn of regular historj", 
been deplorably in error. 

Now here are two great objects : one is the protcctioa 
of the persons and estates of citizens from injury ; the other 
is the propagation of religious truth. No two objects 
more entirely distinct can well bo imagined. Thp forracr 
belongs wholly to the visible and tangible Avorld in which 
we live ; the latter belongs to that higher world winch is 
beyond the reach of our senses. The former belongs to tins 
hfe ; the latter to that wliich is to come. Men wlm 
perfectly agreed as to the importance of the former objec , 
and as to the way of obtaining it, differ as widely' ns possible 
respecthig the latter object. We must, therefore, pause 
before we admit that the persons, be they who they may, 
who are entrusted with power for the promotion of the 
former object, ought always to use that power for the pro- 
motion of the latter object. 

Mr. Gladstone conceives that the duties of govemrnents 
are paternal ; a dootrme which we shall not believe'till ho 
can show us some government which loves its subjects 
as a father loves a child, and which is as superior in intelli- 
gence to its subjects as a father is to a child. He tells us m 
lofty though somewhat indistinct language, that ' Govern- 
ment occupies in moral the place of to ttSi' in physical 
science.’ H government be indeed to Trar in moral science, 
we do not understand why rulei-s should not assume all the 
fimctions which Plato assigned to them. Why- should 
they not take away the child from the mother, select the 
nurse, regulate the school, overlook the playground, fix 
the hours of labour and of recreation, prescribe what 
ballads shall bo sung, what tunes shall be' played, what 
books shall be rend, what physic shall be swallowed? 
Why should not they choose our wives, limit our expenses, 
and stmt us to a certain number of dishes of meat, of glasses 
of wmo, and of. cups of tea ? Plato, whose hardihood in 
speculation was perhaps more wonderful than any other 
poculiarit3' of his extraordinary mind, and who shrank 
from nothing to which his principles led, went this whole 
length. Mr. Gladstone is not so intrepid. He contents 
hhnselt with lasting down this proposition, that, whatever 
^ the body which in any community is employed to pro- 
tect the persons and property of men, that body ought also. 
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in iffi corpomtc capacity, to profess a reJigion, to cin- 
plov its power for tho propagation of tliat religion, and to 
require confonnitv to that religion, ns an indispensable 
qualification for nil civil office. Ho distinctly declares 
that ho does not in this proposition confine lus view to ortho- 
ilox governments, or even to Ciirist-ian governments, ilio 
circumstance that a redigion is false does not lie tells us 
diminish tho obligation of governors, ns such, to uplioKt 
it. If they neglect to do so, ' we cannot he .says but 
regard the fact ns aggravating tho case 
such creed.* ‘ I do not scruple to affirm, ho adds, ^ that, 
if a Afohammedan conscientiously behovc.s his rohgion to 
come from God, and to teach divine truth, ho b^hm o 
that truth to ho beneficial, and beneficial beyond other 
tilings to the soul of man ; and ho >«»st Ihcrcforc and oujit 
to desire its extension, and to ”so for its , 

proper and legitimate means ; and that, if su 
medan be a prince, he ought to count among those means 
the application of whatever influence or funds ho maj law 
fully have at liis disposal for such purposes. , 

Surely this is a hard saying. Before wo t that 
the Emperor Julian, in employing the 
funds at his disposal for the extinction of Christ anity^ 
was doing no more tlian his duty, Before ^ 

Arian Thcodorio would have conimitted a 

sullered a single bciiover m^he ^J-ty of 

any civil employment in Italy, oeio office all 

Duteh Government is bound to oxc , Bavaria to 

members of the Church of England, the 

exclude from office all Protesta^s, the > exclude 

elude from office all Christians, the King . . , ovirselves 

from office aU who hold the unity of God, we tbmk o^eges 

entitled to demand very full SS, we 

KTien the consequences of a doctrme solid, 

may well require that its fmmdations s i ^guments 

The folloi^g paragraph is " f.^^.t^eSlished 
by which lilr. Gladstone has, as he concei e 
his great fundamental proposition . 

‘We may state the fsseat 

form, in which it surely .mus power is the 

universe-his property 
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of right, liowever for a time withholden or abused. NoW 
this property is, as it were, realized, is used according to 
the will of the owner, when it is used for the piu’poses ho 
has ordained, and in tlie temper of mercy, justice, truth, 
and faith which he has taught us. But those principles 
never can be truly, never can be permanently, entertained 
in the human breast, except by a continual reference to 
their source, and the supply of the Divine grace. The powers, 
therefore, that dwell in individuals noting as a goverrunent, 
as well ns those that dwell in individuals acting for them- 
selves, can only be secured for right uses by appljung to them 
a religion.’ 

Here are propositions of vast and indefinite extent, 
conveyed in language wliicli has a certain obscure dignitj' 
and sanctity, attractive, we doubt not, to many minds. 
But the moment that we examine these propositions closelj', 
the moment that we bring them to the test by rimning over 
but a very few of the particulars which are included in them, 
we find them to be false and extravagant. The doctrine 
which ‘ must surely command universal assent ’ is this, 
that every association of human beings which exercises any 
power whatever, that is to say, every association of human 
beings, is bound, as such association, to profess a religion. 
Imagine the effect which would follow if this principle were 
really in force during four-and-twenty horns. Take one 
instance out of a million. A stage-coach company has 
power over its horses. This power is the property of God. 
It is used according to the will of God when it is used uith 
mercy. But the principle of mercy can never be truly 
or permanently entertained in the human breast without 
continual reference to God. The powers, therefore, that 
dwell in individuals acting as a stage-coach company, can 
onlj- be secured for right uses by appljdng to them a religion. 
Every stage-coach coinpanyought, therefore, in its collective 
capacity, to profess some one faith, to have its articles, 
and its public worship, and its tests. That this conclusion, 
and an infinite number of other conclusions equally strange, 
follow of necessity from Mr. Gladstone’s principle, is as 
certain os it is that two and two make four. And, if the 
legitimate conclusions be so absurd, there must be some- 
thing unsound in the principle. 

We will quote another passage of the same sort : — 
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‘ Wli 3 % then. \ro now come to nsk, should the govorning 
body in n slnto profess n rtdigion 7 I'irnl, bocnuso it is com- 
posed of individunl tnni ; nnd they, being appointed to net 
in n definite moral cnpneitj', must sanctify their acts done 
in that cnpncitj' bj- tho ofllcoB of religion ; inasmuch ns tho 
acts cannot otlicrwiso be acceptable to God, or anj’thing 
but sinful and punishable in themselves. And whenever 
M‘o^ turn our face away from God in our conduct, wo are 
living athoisticallj’. . . . Ii\ fulfilment, tiien, of his obliga- 
tions as an individual, the statesman must bo a worshipping 
man. But liis acts are public — the powers nnd instruments 
with which lie work.s are public — acting under nnd by tho 
authority of tho law, ho moves at his word ton thousand 
subject arms ; nnd because such oncrgie.s are thus csscntinllj' 
public, nnd wholly out of tho rnngo of mere individunl ngonoj', 
they must ho sanctified not only bj' tho private personal 
praj-ers and piety of those wlio fill public situations, but 
also by public acts of tho men composing tho public body. 
They must offer prayer nnd praise in their public and collec- 
tivo ohnrnctor — in that character wherein they constitute 
tho organ of the nation, and wield its collective force. Wher- 
ever there is a reasoning ngoncy, thoro is a moral duty and 
responsibility involved in it. Tho governors are reasoning 
agents for tho nation, in their conjoint acts as such. And 
therefore there must be attached to this agoncj’, us that 
without which none of our responsibilities can bo mot, a 
religion. And this religion mii.st bo that of tho conscience 
of the governor, or none.’ 

Hero again we find propositions of vast sweep, and 
of sound so orthodox and solemn that many good people, 
we doubt not, have hcen greatly edified hj' it. But let us 
examine the words closely ; and it will immediately become 
plain that, if these pi-incii)les he once admitted, there is an 
end of all society. No combination can he formed for any 
purpose of mutual help, for trade, for public works, for the 
relief of the sick or tho poor, for the promotion of art or 
science, unless tho members of the combination agree in 
their theological opinions. Take any such combination 
at random, the London and Birmingham Railway Company, 
for example, and observe to what consequences JMr. Glad- 
stone’s arguments inevitably lead. ‘ Why should the 
Directors of the Railway Company, in their collective capa- 
city, profess a religion ? First, because tlie direction is 
composed of individual men appointed to act in a definite 
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moral capaoity, bound to look carefully to the property, 
tlie kinbs, and the lives of their fello^v-creatures, bound 
to act diligently for their constituents, bound to govern 
•tf humanity and justice, bound to fulfil 

witn hdelity many important contracts. They must, 
erefore, sanctify their acts by the offices of religion, or 
these acts will be sinful and punishable in themselves. In 
ralhlment, then, of his obligations as an individual, the 
iJirector of the London and Birmingham Railway Company 
must be a worshipping man. But his acts are public. He 
ac s for a body. He moves at his word ten thousand 
su ject a^s. And because these energies are out of the 
range of ms mere individual agency, they must bo sanctified 
y public acts of devotion. The Railway Directors must 
Otter prayer and praise in their pubho and collective 
cnaracter, in that character wherewith they constitute 
ttte organ of the Company, and wield its collected power. 

ComTifin-o- <1 reasoning agents for the 

therefore there must bo attached to this 
’uifchout which none of our responsibilities 
th^ be that of 

musthHuhr. himself, or none. There 

p -r ''worship and a test. No Jew, no Socinian, 

to be Quaker, must be permitted 

fori wield its coUected 

We are siiro fTinf h ^ defend this proposition 1 

nron^itl^ S i surf that to this 

p»po»Mo.... I"-* 

Again, — 

duty toiSs GoiTffr 

which we now contend ? They ore strict!^ nY.? ^ 
distinct from tlio honour nnd good faith df ti ^ essentially 
comnosinn tl,p r<o+: byoa initn of tlie mdividuols 

her.^ Awilfm " Person to us, and wo to 

quite 4t!not frf wu „ 'f » "“ral act 
the nation TTnon hronU mdividuals composing 

Upon broad facts hko those wo may rest, without 
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reporting to the more technicnl proof which tlio laws 
afford in their manner of dealing with corporations. If, 
then, a nation have unity of will, have pervading sympathies, 
have copability of reward and suffering contingent upon its 
acta, shall wo deny ita rc.sponsihility ; its need of a religion 
to meet that responsibility T . . . A nation, then, having 
a personality, lic.s under the obligation, like the individuals 
composing ita governing body, of snnctifj’ing the nets of that 
personality by the olhcca of ri'ligion, and thus wo have a now 
and imperntivo ground for the existence of a .state religion.’ 

A now ground avo have here, certainlj’, hut tvliother 
Very imperative may he doubled. Is it not perfectly clear, 
that this argument applies with exactly a.s much force to 
everj' combination of human beings for a common purpose, 
as to governments I Is there any such combination in 
the world, whether technically a corporation or not, which 
has not this collective personality from which Mr. Gladstone 
deduces such extraordinary consoqtiences ? Look at 
banks, insurance offices, dock companies, canal companies, 
gas companies, hospitals, dispensaries, associations for 
the relief of the poor, associations for apprehending male- 
factors, associations of medical pupils for procuring subjects, 
associations of country gentlemen for keeping fox-hounds, 
book societies, benefit societies, clubs of all ranks, from 
those Avhich have lined Pall-JIall and St. James’s Street 
■Kith their palaces, down to the Pree-and-easy which meets 
in the shabby parlour of a Aillnge inn. Is there a single 
one of these combinations to which Mr. Gladstone’s argu- 
ment will not apply ns well os to the State ? In all these 
combinations, in the Bank of England, for example, or in 
tho Athenajum club, the ■will and agency of the society are 
one, and bind the dissentient minority. The Bank and the 
Athenajum have a good faith and a justice different from 
the good faith and justice of the individual members. The 
Bank is a person to those who deposit bullion with it. The 
Athenajum is a person to the butcher and the wine-mer- 
chant. If the Athenasum keeps money at the Bank, the 
two societies are as much persons to each other as England 
and France. Either society may pay its debts honestly ; 
either may try to defraud its oreffitors ; either may increase 
its prosperity ; either may fall into difficulties. If, then, 
they have this unity of will ; if they axe capable of doing 
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and suffering good and evil, can ue, to use Sir. Gladstone s 
words, ‘ deny their responsibilitv’, or their need of a religion 
to meet that responsibility ’ ? Joint-stock banks, therefore, 
and clubs, ‘ having a personality, lie imder the necessity w 
sanctifv’ing that personality bj- the offices of religion ; ’ nno 
thus we have ‘ a new and imperative ground ’ for requiring 
all the directors and clerks of joint-stock banks, and all the 
members of clubs, to qualify by taking the sacrament. 

The truth is that Jlr. Gladstone has fallen into an error 
verj’' common among men of less talents than his outi. 
It is not unusual for a person who is eager to prove a par- 
ticular proposition to assume a major of huge extent, which 
includes that particular proposition, 'ndthout ever reflecting 
that it includes a great deal more. The fatal facility with 
wliich jMr. Gladstone multiplies expressions stately and 
sonorous, but of indeterminate meaning, eminentl3’’ qualifies 
him to practise this sleight on himself and on his readers. 
He lays down broad general doctrines about power, when 
the only power of which he is thinldng is the power of 
governments, and about conjoint action, when the only 
conjoint action of which he is thinking is the conjoint action 
of citizens in a state. He first resolves on liis conclusion. 
He then makes a major of most comprehensive dimensions, 
and, having satisfied himself that it contains his conclusions, 
never troubles himself about what else it may contain : and 
as soon as we examine it we find that it contains an infinite 
number of conclusions, every one of which is a monstrous 
absimlity. 

It is perfectly true that it would be a very good tiling 
if aU the members of all the associations in the world were 
men of sound religious views. We have no doubt that a 
good Cluistian ■will be imder the guidance of Christian 
principles, in his conduct as director of a canal company 
or steward of a charitj' dinner. If he were, to' recur to a 
ease which we before put, a member of a stage-coach com- 
pany, he would, in that capacity, remember that ‘ a right- 
eous man regardeth the life of his beast.’ But it does not 
follow that every association of men must, therefore, 
as such association, profess a reli^oh. It is evident that 
many great and useful objects can bo attauied in this world 
only by cooperation. It is equalh' evident that there can- 
not 1)0 cflieiont co-operation, if men proceed on the principle 
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that they must not co-opcralc for ono object imicss tboj' 
ngree about other objects. Xotlung seems to us more benu- 
tifiil or admirable in our social system than the facility with 
which thousands of people, who perhaps agree only on a 
Single 2>oint, can combine their energies for the purpose 
of carrying that single lioint. We sec daily instances of 
this. Two men, ono of tliem ob.s(innte!y prejudiced against 
mi.ssions, the other president of a missionary societ}’-, sit 
together at the board of a hospital, and heartily concur i!\ 
measures for the henllh and comfort of the patients. Two 
Juon, one of whom is a zealous .sijpportcr and the other a 
zealous opponent of the system ptirsucd in Lancaster’s 
schools, meet at the Mendicity Society, and net together 
with the utmost cordiality. The general rule we take to 
bo undoubtedly tbi.s, that it is Jandul and expedient for 
men to unite in an association for the promotion of a good 
object, thongb they may differ with respect to other objects 
of still higher importance. 

It will hardly bo denied that the security of the persons 
and property of men is a good object, and that the best way, 
indeed the only way, of promoting that object, is to combine 
men together in certain groat corporations which are called 
States. These corporations aro very variously, and, for the 
most part, very imperfectly organized. Jilany of them 
abound with frightful abuses. But it seems reasonable 
to believe that the worst that ever existed was, on the 
whole, preferable to complete anarchy. 

Now, reasoning from analogy, we should say that these 
^eat corporations would, like all other associations, bo 
likely to attain their end most perfectly if that end were 
kept singly in view ; and that to refuse the services of those 
who are admirably qualified to promote that end, because 
they are not also qualified to promote some other end, 
however excellent, seems at first sight as unreasonable as 
it would be to provide that nobody who was not a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries should bo a governor of the 
Eye Infirmary ; or that nobody who was a member of the 
Society for promoting Christianity among the Jews should 
be a trustee of the Literary Fund. 

It is impossible to name any collection of human beings 
to which Mr. Gladstone's reasonings would apply more 
strongly than to an army. Where shall we find more 
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complete unity of action than in nn army ? WTiere else do 
so many human beings implicitly obey one ruling mind 1 
What other mass is there which moves so much liho one 
man ? \Wiere is such tremendous power entrusted to those 
who command ? Where is so a^v^ul a responsibility laid 
upon them ? If Mr. Gladstone has made out, as he con- 
eeives, an imperative necessity for a State Religion, much 
more lias he made it out to be imperatively necessarj' that 
every army should, in its collective capacity, profess a 
religion. Is he prepared to adopt this consequence ? 

On the morning of the 13th of August, in the year 1704, 
two great captains, equal in authority, united by close 
private and public ties, but of different creeds, prepared 
for a battle, on the event of which were staked the liberties 
of Europe. Marlborough had passed a part of the night 
in prayer, and before daybreak received the sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of England. He then 
hastened to join Eugene, who had probably just confessed 
himself to a Popish priest. The generals consulted together, 
formed their plan in concert, and repaired each to ms own 
post. Marlborough gave orders for public praj’^ers. The 
English chaplains read the service at the head of the English 
regiments. The Calvinistic chaplains of the Dutch army, 
with heads on which hand of Bishop had never been laid, 
poiured forth their supplications in front of their country- 
men. In the meantime, the Danes might listen to their 
Lutheran ministers ; and Capuchins might encourage the 
Austrian squadrons, and pray to the Virgin for a blessing 
on the arms of the Holy Roman Empire. The battle com- 
mences. These men of various religions all act Hire mem- 
bers of one body. The CathoUc and the Protestant general 
exert themselves to assist and to surpass each other. Be- 
fore sunset the Empire is saved : Eranoe has lost in a day 
the fruits of eighty years of intrigue and of victory ; and the 
alHes, after conquering together, return thanks to God 
separately, each after his own form of worship. How is 
this practical atheism ? Would any man in his senses saj’’, 
that, because the allied army had unity of action and a 
common interest, and because a heavy responsibility lay on 
its Chiefs, it was therefore imperatively necessars”^ that the 
Army should, as an Army, have one estabUshed religion, 
that Eugene should be deprived of his command for being 
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a Catholic, that nil the Dutch and Aiustrian colonels should 
ho broken for not subscribing the Tliirty-nino Articles ? 
Certainly not. The moat ignorant grenadier on the field 
of battle rrould have seen the absurdity of such n proposi- 
tion. ' I know,' ho would have said, ‘ that the Prince of 
Savoy goes to mass, and that our Corporal John cannot 
abide it ; but what has the mass to do with the taking of 
the village of Blenheim 1 The Prince wants to beat the 
French, and so docs Corporal John. If wo stand by each 
other we shall most likely beat them. If wo send ail the 
Papists and Dutch away, Tallard will have every man of us.’ 
Sir. Gladstone himself, we imagine, would admit that our 
honest grenadier would have the best of the argument ; and 
if so, what follows 1 Even this ; that all Mr. Gladstone's 
general principles about power, and responsibilitj', and 
personality, and conjoint action, must bo given up, and that 
if his theory is to stand at all, it must stand on some other 
foundation. 

Wo have now, wo conceive, shown that it may be proper 
to form men into combinations for important purposes, 
which combinations shall have unity and common interests, 
and shall be under the direction of rulers entrusted ndth 
great power and lying under solemn responsibility, and yet 
that it may bo highly improper that these combinations 
should, as such, profess any one system of religious belief, 
or perform any joint act of religious worship. How, then, 
is it proved that this may not be the case with some of those 
great combinations which rve call .States ? We firmly be- 
lieve that it is the case with some states. Wo firmly be- 
lieve that there are communities in which it would be ns 
absurd to mix up theology •with government, as it would 
ha'vo been in the right wing of the allied army at Blenheim 
to commence a controversy with the left wing, in the middle 
of the battle, about purgatory and the worship of images. 

It is the duty, Mr. Gladstone tells us, of the persons, be 
they -who they may, who hold supreme power in the state, , 
to employ that power in order to promote whatevertheymay 
deem to be theological truth. Now, surely, before he can 
call on us to admit this proposition, he is bound to prove 
that these persons are likely to do more good than harm 
by so employing their power. The first question is, whether 
a government, proposing to itself the propagation of 
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religious truth as one of its principal ends, is more likcl}' 
to lead the people right than to lead them nTong 1 
Gladstone evades this qxiestion ; and perhaps it was his 
wisest course to do so. 

‘ If,’ says lie, ‘ the government bo good, let it have its 
natural duties and powers at its command ; but, if not good, 
let it be made so. . . . Wo follow,, therefore, the true course 
in looking first for tho true Ufa, or abstract conception of 
a government, of course with allowance for tho evil and frailty 
that are in man, and then in examining whether there bo 
comprised in that iStn a capacity and consequent duty on 
the part of a government to lay down any lows, or devote 
any means for the purposes of religion, — in short, to e.xorciso 
a choice upon religion.’ 

Of course IMr. Gladstone has a perfect right to argue any 
abstract question, provided that ho will constantl 3 ’’ bear in 
mind that it is only an abstract question that he is arguing- 
Whether a perfect government would or would not bo a 
good machinery for tho propagation of religious truth is 
certainly a harmless, and maj’’, for aught we know, he an 
edifying subject of inquiry. But it is very important that 
we should remember that there is not, and never has been, 
any such government in tho world. There is no harm at all 
in inquiring what course a stone throivn into the, air would 
take if the law of gravitation did not operate. But the 
consequences would be unpleasant, if the inquirer, as soon 
as he had finished his calculation, were to begin to throw 
stones about in aU directions, without considering that Jiis 
conclusion rests on a false hypothesis, and that his pro- 
jectiles, instead of fljdng away through infinite space, will 
speedily return in parabolas, and break the windows and 
heads of his neighbours. 

It is very easj' to say that governments are good, or if 
not good, ought to be made so. But what is irieant by good 
, government ? And hqw are aU the bad governments in 
the world to be made good 1 And of what value is a theory 
which is true only on a .supposition in the highest degree 
extravagant ? 

Wo do not, however, admit that, if a government were, 
for all its temporal ends, as perfect as human frailty allows, 
such a government would, therefore, be necessarily qualified 
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to propngntc true religion. For wo sco thnt tho fitness of 
govcnimcnts to propagate tnio religion is by no means pro- 
portioned to their fitness for tho temporn! end of their 
institution. Looking at individuals, we sco that the princes 
nndcr who.se niio nations have Ix'cn most ably protected 
from foreign and domc.s(ic disturbances, and have made 
the most rapid ad%'nnccs in civilisation, have been by no 
means good teachers of divinitj*. Take, for c.xaraplc, tho 
best French sovereign, Henry tho Fourth, a king who re- 
stored order, terminated a terrible civil war, brought tho 
finances into an excellent condition, made his country' re- 
spected throughout Europe, and endeared himself to the 
great body of tho people whom he ruled. Yet this man was 
twice a Huguenot, and twice a Papist. Ho was, ns Davila 
hints, strongly suspected of having no religion at nil in 
theory, and was certainlj- not much \mder religious re- 
straints in his practice. Take tho Czar Peter, tho Empress 
Catherine, Frederic tho Great. It will surely not be dis- 
puted that these sovereigns, with all their faults, were, if 
wo consider them with reference merely to the temporal 
ends of government, above tho average of merit. Considered 
as theological guides, Mr. Gladstone would probably put 
them below the most abject drivellers of tho Spanish branch 
of the house of Bourbon. Again, when wo pass from in- 
dividuals to systems, wo by no means find that the aptitude 
of governments for propagating religious truth is pro- 
portioned to their aptitude for secular functions. Without 
being blind admirers either of the French or of tho American 
institutions, we think it clear that the persons and property 
of citizens are better protected in France and in New Eng- 
land than in almost any society that now exists, or that has 
ever existed ; very much better, certainly, than in the 
Roman empire under the orthodox rule of Constantine and 
Theodosius. But neither the government of France, nor 
that of New England, is so organized as to be fit for the 
propagation of theological doctrines. Nor do we think 
it improbable that the most serious religious errors might 
prevail in a state which, considered merely with reference to 
temporal objects, might approach far nearer than any that 
has ever been known to the idea of what a state should be. 

But we shall leave this abstract question, and look at 
the world as we find it. Does, then, the way in which 
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governments generally obtain their power make it at all 
probable that they will bo more favourable to orthodoxy 
than to heterodoxy 1 A nation of barbarians pours down 
on a rich and unwarlike empire, enslaves the people, portions 
out the land, and blends the institutions which it finds in 
the cities with those which it has brought from the woods. 
A handful of daring adventurers from a civilized nation 
wander to some savage country, and reduce the aboriginal 
race to bondage. A successful general turns his arms 
against the state which he serves. A society, made brutal 
by oppression, rises madly on its masters, sweeps away all 
old laws and usages, and, when its first paroxysm of rage JS 
over, sinks down passively under any form of polity which 
may spring out of the chaos. A chief of a party, as at 
Florence, becomes imperceptibty a sovereign, and _ the 
founder of a dynasty. A captain of mercenaries, as at Milan, 
seizes on a city, and by the sword makes himself its rulen 
An elective senate, as at Venice, usurps permanent and 
hereditary power. It is in events such as these that goveni- 
ments have generally originated ; and we can see nothing 
in such events to warrant us in believing that the govern- 
ments thus called into existence will be peculiarty well 
fitted to distinguish between religious truth and heresy. 

When, again, we look at the constitutions of governments 
which have become settled, we find no great security for 
thp orthodoxy of rulers. One magistrate holds power be- 
cause his name was drawn out of a purse ; another, because 
his father held it before him. There are representative 
systems of all sorts, long constituent bodies, small con- 
stituent bodies, universal suffrage, high pecuniary qualifi- 
cations. We see that, for the temporal ends of govern- 
ment, some of these constitutions are very skilfully con- 
structed, and that the very worst of them is preferable to 
anarchy. We see some sort of connexion between the very^ 
worst of them and the temporal weU-being of society. But 
it passes our imderstanding to comprehend what connexion 
any one of them has with theological truth. 

And how stands the fact ? Have not almost all the 
governments in the world always been in the wrong on 
religious subjects ? Mr. Gladstone, we imagine, would say 
that, except in the time of Constantine, of Jovian, and of a 
very few of their successors, and occasionally' in England 
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since the Rcforniation. no gov'cmmcnt has ever been 
sincerely friendly to the ])uro and apostoUca! Cliuroh of 
Clirist. If, therefore, it lie true that evciy ruler is bound in 
conscience to use his power for the propagation of his own 
religion, it will follow that, for one ruler who has been 
bound in conscience to use his power for the propagation 
of truth, a thousand have been bound in conscience to use 
their power for the propagation of falsehood. Surely this 
is a conclusion from which common sense recoils. Surely 
if experience shows that a certain machine, when used to 
produce n certain effect, does not produce that effect once 
in a thousand times, but prodnce.s, in the vast majority of 
cases, an olTeot dircctlj' contrary, wo cannot bo WTong in 
saying that it is not a machine of which the principal end 
is to be so used. 

If, indeed, the magistrate would content himself with 
laying his opinions and reasons before the people, and 
would leave the people, uncorrupted by hope or fear, to 
judge for themselves, ive should see little reason to appre- 
hend that his interference in favour of error would bo 
seriously prejudicial to the interests of truth. Nor do wo, 
as will hereafter bo seen, object to his taking this oourso, 
when it is compatible with the efficient discharge of his 
more especial duties. But this wall not satisfy Mr. Glad- 
stone. Ho would have the magistrate resort to means 
w'hich have a great tendency to make malcontents, to make 
hypocrites, to make careless nominal conformists, but no 
tendency whatever to produce honest and rational convic- 
tion. It seems to us quite clear than an inquirer who has 
no wish except to know the truth, is more likely to arrive 
at the truth than an inquirer who knows that, if he decides 
one way, he shall be rewarded, and that, if he decides the 
other way, he shall be punished. Now, Mr. Gladstone 
would have governments propagate their opinions, by ex- 
cluding all dissenters from all civil offices. That is to say, 
he would have governments propagate their opinions by 
a process which has no reference rvhatever to the truth or 
falsehood of those opinions, by arbitrarily uniting certam 
worldly advantages with one set of doctrines, and certain 
worldly inconveniences with another set. It is of the very 
nature of argument to serve the interests of truth ; but if 
rewards and punishments serve the interest of truth, it is 
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by mere accident. It is very much easier to find argu- 
ments for the divine authority of the Gospel than for the 
dmne authority of the Koran. But it is just as easy to bribe 
or rack a Jew into Mohammedaiiism as into Cluristianity . 

From racks, indeed, and from all penalties directed 
against the persons, the property, and the liberty of 
heretics, the humane spirit of Mr. Gladstone shrinks 
with horror. He only maintains that conformit 5 ' to 
the religion of the state ought to be an indispensable 
qualification for office ; and he would, unless we have 
greatlj- misunderstood him, think it his duty, if he had the 
power, to revive the Test Act, to enforce it rigorously, 
and to extend it to important classes who were fonnerlj’ 
exempt from its operation. 

This is indeed a legitimate consequence of his principles. 
But why stop here 1 iVh}’ not roast dissenters at slow 
fires 1 All the general reasonings on which this theory 
rests evidently lead to sanguhiary persecution. If the 
propagation of religious truth be a principal end of govern- 
ment, as government ; if it be the duty of a government to 
employ for that end its constitutional power ; if the con- 
stitutional power of governments extends, as it most un- 
questionably does, to the making of laws for the biu-ning of 
heretics ; if burning be, as it most assuredlj’- is, in many 
cases, a most effectual mode of suppressing opinions ; 
why should we not burn ? If the relation in which govern- 
ment ought to stand to the people be, as Mr. Gladstone 
tells us, a paternal relation, we are irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that persecution is justifiable. For the right of 
propagating opinions by punishment is one wliich belongs 
to parents as clearly as the right to give instruction. A 
boy is compelled to attend family worship : he is forbidden 
to read irreligious books : if he will not leam'his catechism, 
he is sent to bed without his supper : if he plays truant 
at church-time, a task is set hun. If he should display the 
precocity of his talents by expressing impious opinions 
before lus brothers and sisters, we should not much blame 
his father for cutting short the controvemy with a horse- 
whip. All the reasons which lead us to think that parents 
are peculiarly fitted to conduct the education of their 
children, and that education is a principal end of the 
parental relation, lead ns also to think that parents ought to 
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be allowed to use jnuusUment, if necossarj^ for the purjjose 
of forcing children, who are incapable of judging for them- 
selves, to receive religious instruction and to attend religious 
-worship. Why, then, is this prerogative of punishment, 
so eminently paternal, to he withheld from a paternal 
goveniraont 1 It .seem-s to us, also, to be the height of 
ab.surdity to employ civil disabilities for the propagation of 
an opinion, and then to .shrink from employing other punish- 
ments for the same purpose. For nothing can be clearer 
than that, if you punish at all, you ought to punish enough. 
The pain caused by punishment is 3mrc unmixed evil, and 
never ought to be inflicted, excojit for the sake of some 
good. It is mere fooHsIi cruelty to provide iJonalties which 
torment the criminal without preventing the crime. Now 
it is possible, by sanguinary persecution unrelentingly in- 
flicted, to suppress opinions. In this waj' the Albigenses 
were put down. In this way the Lollards were put down. 
In this way the fair jwomisc of the Reformation was 
blighted in Italy and Spain. But wo may safely defy Mr. 
Gladstone to point out a single instance in which the 
system which he recommends has succeeded. 

And why sliould ho bo so tender-hearted 1 What reason 
can he give for hanging a murderer, and suffering a heresi- 
arch to oscaiie without even a pecuniary mulct t Is the 
hcresiarch a less pernicious member of society than the 
murderer ? Is not the loss of one soul a greater evil than 
the extinction of many lives ? And the number of murders 
committed by the most profligate bravo that ever let out 
his poniard to hire in Italj', or by the most savage buc- 
caneer that ever jKowIed on the Windward Station, is 
small indeed, when compared with the number of souls which 
have been caught in the snares of one dexterous heresiarch. 
If, then, the heresiarch causes infinitely greater evils than 
the murderer, why is he not as proper an object of penal 
legislation as the murderer ? We can give a reason, a 
reason, short, simple, decisive, and consistent. We do not 
extenuate the evil which the heresiarch produces ; hut we 
say that it is not evil of that sort against which it is the end 
of government to guard. But how Mr. Gladstone, -U'ho 
considers the evil winch the heresiarch produces as evil 
of the sort against wliich it is the end of government to 
guard, can escape from the obvious consequence of his 
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doctrine, we do not understand. Tlie world is full of 
parallel cases. An orango-wonmn stops np the pavement 
with her wheelbarrow, and a policeman takes her into 
custody. A miser who has amassed a million suffers an old^ 
friend and benefactor to die in a workhouse, and cannot 
be questioned before an}’ tribunal for his baseness and in- 
gratitude. Is this because legislators think the orange- 
woman’s conduct worse than the miser’s ? Not at all. 
It is because the stopping np of the pathway is one of the 
evils against which it is the business of the public authori- 
ties to protect society, and heartlessness is not one of those 
evils. It would be the height of folly to say that the miser 
ought, indeed, to be punished, but that ho ought to be 
punished less scvcrelj’’ than the orange-woman. 

The heretical Constantins persecutes Athanasius ; and 
why not ? Shall Cresar punish the robber who has taken 
one purse, and spare the •nTctch who has taught millions 
to rob the Creator of His honour, and to bestow it on the 
creature 1 The orthodox Theodosius persecutes the Arians, 
and with equal reason. Shall an insult offered to the 
Cajsarean majesty be expiated by death ; and shall there 
be no penalty for him who degrades to the rank of a creature 
the almighty, the infinite Creator ? We have a short 
answer for both : ‘ To Ciesar the things which arc Cajsar’s. 
Csesar is appointed for the punishment of robbers and 
rebels. He is not appointed for the purpose of either 
propagating or exterminating the doctrine of the con- 
substantiality of the Father and the Son.’ ‘ Not so,' says 
Mr. Gladstone. ‘ Cresar is bound in conscience to propagate 
whatever he thinks to be the truth ns to this question. 
Constantins is bound to establish the Arian worship 
tlrroughout the empire, and to displace the bravest captains 
of his legions, and the ablest ministers of his treasury, 
if they hold the Nicene faith. Theodosius is equally boxmd 
to turn out every public servant whom his Arian predeces- 
sors have put in. But if Constantius lays on Athanasius a 
hne of a single aureus, if Theodosius imprisons an Arian 
presbyter for a week, this is most unjustifiable oppression.' 
Our readers will be curious to know how this distinction 
is made out. 

af^cWng^l-f which ilr. Gladstonegives against persecution 
B lie, limb, and property, may be divided into two 
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classes ; first, reasons which can be called reasons only by 
extreme courtesy, and which nothing but the most deplor- 
able necessity wo\dd ever have induced a man of his 
abilities to use. ; and, secondly, reasons which arc really 
reasons, and which have so much force that tho3’ not only 
complcteh' prove his exception, but completely upset his 
general rule. His artillery on this occasion is composed of 
two sorts of pieces, pieces which will not go off at all, and 
pieces which go off with a vengeance, and recoil with most 
crushing effect upon himself, 

‘ Wo, as fallible crcaturo.s,’ says IMr. Gladstone, ‘ have no 
right, from any bare speculations of our own, to administer 
pains and penalties to our follow-creatures, whether on social 
or religious grounds. Wo have the right to enforco the laws 
of tho land by such pains and penalties, because it is expressly 
given by Him wlio lias declared that tlio civil rulers are to 
boar the sword for tho punishment of evil-doers, and for 
tho ericourngemcnt of tliom that do well. And so, in things 
spiritual, had it pleased God to give to tho Church or tho 
State this power, to bo permanexitly exorcised over their 
members, or mankind at largo, wo sliould liavo tlio right 
to use it ; but it docs not oppoar to have boon so received, 
and consequently, it should not ho exorcised.’ 

We should .bo sorry to think that tho secuiitj’' of our lives 
and property from persecution rested on no better ground 
than this. Is not a teacher of heresy an evil-doer ? Has 
not heresy been condemned in many countries, and in our 
o-wn among them, by the laws of the land, which, as Mr. 
Gladstone says, it is justifiable to enforce by penal sanctions 1 
If a heretic is not specially mentioned in the text to which 
Jlr. Gladstone refers, neither is an assassin, a kidnapper, 
or a lugliwayman : and if the silence of the New Testament 
as to all interference of governments to stop the progress 
of heresy be a reason for not fining or imprisonhig heretics, 
it is surely just as good a reason for not excluding them 
from office. 

‘ God,’ says Mr. Gladstone, ‘ has seen fit to authorize the 
employment of force in the one case and not in the other ; 
for it was with regard to chastisement inflicted by the sword 
for an insult offered to himself that the Redeemer declared 
his kingdom not to he of this world ; — meaning, apparently 
in an especial mamier, that it should be otherwise than 
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nftcr till!) worW’-! fiisiiinn, ir> r*”-jv*et to tin- Kind ion.® liy 
wlitcli its Intvs filioulil 111* inniiil»iti'*<!.’ 

Now iicro .Mr. Cilfi<lstoiie, <iii«tirig from itionjor>% has 
fnllon into an error. The very rernnrknhic ^tor^is wliioh 
he cite.s do not npitear to have had any reference to the 
wound inflicted hy I’eter on Malchns. Tliey were nddreRscd 
to Pilate, in answer to llie que-stion, ‘ .Art fhoii the Kiiip of 
the .lews ? ' We cannot lielp .snj'ing tiint ve aa' .siirpri«e<I 
that Mr. Gladstone .should not have more accurately 
verified a quotation on which, nceonHn" to him, principally 
dei>onds the right of a humlred millions of his fellow- 
subjeets, idolaters, Alussiilmans, Catholics, and di.ssenters, 
to their proirerty, their liliorty, and their livc.s. 

Air. Gladstone’s hunianc inU-qirefations of .Scripture 
are lamentably destitute of one recommendation, which 
he considers a.s of the highest value : thc\' arc by no 
means in acconlaneo with the goneml jiri'cepts or practice 
of the Church, from the time when the Chri.stians hecanic 
strong enough to persecute domi to a very recent jicriod. 
A dogma favourable to tolenition is certainly not a dogma 
quod i^onper, quod vhiquc, quod omnibus. Bossuct was able 
to say, wc fear with too much truth, that on one point 
all Christinn.s had long been unanimous, the right of the 
civil magistrate to propagate truth by the sword ; that 
oven heretics had been orthodox a.s to this right, and that 
the Anabaptists and Sociiiians were the first who called 
it in question. We -will not pretend to say what is the best 
e.xplanation of the text under con.sideration ; but we are 
sure that Mr. Gladstone’s is the worst. According to him 
government ought to exclude di.ssenters from office, but 
not to fine them, because Christ’s kingdom i.s not of this 
world. We do not see wlij* the lino maj' not he drawn at 
a hundred other places as well ns that which he has chosen. 
Wo do not see why Lord Clarendon, in recommending the 
act of IGG-t against conventiclef?, might not have said, ‘ It 
hath been thought h3’ some that this elassis of men might 
wth advantage be not onlj' imprisoned, hut pilloried. 
nietliinks, mj" Lords, we are inhibited from the punishment 
of the pillory' b.v that Scripture, “ AI3’ kingdom is not of this 
’ Archbi.shop Laud, when he sat on Burton in 
the Star-Chamber, might have said, ‘ I pronoimce for the 
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pillory •, and, indeed, I could wish that all such wretches 
were delivered to the fire, hut that our Lord hath said that 
his kingdom is not of this world.' And Gardiner might have 
written to the SheriiT of O.xford.shirc ; ‘ See that execution 
be done without fail on Master Ridley and blaster Larimer, 
as you will answer the same to the Queen’s grace at your 
peril. But if they shall desire to have some gunpowder 
for the shortening of their torment, I see not but j’ou ma,y 
grant it, as it is UTitten, Jicgmm maim non csl de hoc mnndo ; 
that is to saj', My kingdom is not of this world.’ 

]Jut Mr. Gladstone has other arguments against persecu- 
tion, arguments which arc of so much weight, that they 
arc decisive not only against persecution, but against his 
whole theory'. ‘ The government,' he says, ‘ is incom- 
petent to cxcrciso minute and constant supervision over 
religious opinion.’ And hence he infers, that "‘a govern- 
ment exceeds its province when it comes to adapt a scale of 
punishments to variations in religious ojjmion, according 
to their respective degrees of variation from the established 
creed. To decline affording countenance to sects is a single 
and simple rule. To punish their professors, according 
to their sovoral errors, even were there no other objection, 
is one for which the state must assuine functions wholly 
ccclesia-stical, and for which it is not intrinsically fitted.' 

This is, in our opinion, quite true. But how does it 
agree rvith Mr. Gladstone’s theory ? What ! the govern- 
ment incompetent to exorcise even such a degree of super- 
vision over religious opinion as is implied by the punishment 
of the most deadly heresy 1 The government incompetent 
to measure even the grossest deviations from the standard 
of truth 1 The government not intrinsically qualified to 
judge of the comparative enormity of any theological 
errors ! The government so ignorant on these subjects 
that it is compelled to leave not merely subtle heresies, 
discernible only by the eye of a Cyril or a Bucer, but 
Socinianism, Deism, Mohammedanism, Idolatry, Atheism, 
unpunished ! To whom does Mr. Gladstone assign the 
office of selecting a religion for the state, from among hun- 
dreds of religions, every one of which lays claim to truth 1 
Even to this same government, which is now pronounced to 
be so unfit for theological investigations that it cannot 
venture to punish a man for worshipping a lump of stone 

12 * 
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■nith a score of heads and hands. We do not rcmeraher 
ever to have fallen in ■with a more cxtraordinarj" instance of 
inconsistency. When Jlr. Gladstone ■wishes to prove that 
the government ought to establish and endow a religion, 
and to fence it ■with a Test Act, government is to ttSi' in the 
moral world. Those who would confine it to secular ends 
take a low view of its nature. A religion must be attached 
to its agency ; and this religion must be that of the con- 
science of the governor, or none. It is for the Governor to 
decide between Papists and Protestants, Jansenists and 
Molinists, Axminians and Calvinists, Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians, Sabellians and Tritheists, Homoousians and 
Homoiousians, Nestorians and Eutj’chians, Monothelites 
and Monophysites, Predobaptists and Anabaptists. It is 
for him to lejudge the Acts of Nice and Rimini, of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon, of Constantinople and St. John Lateran, 
of Trent and Dort. It is for him to arbitrate between the 
Greek and the Latin procession, and to determine whether 
that mysterious filioqvc shall or shall not have a place in 
the national creed. Illien he has made up his mind, he 
is to tax the whole community in order to pay people to 
teach his opinion, whatever it may be. He is to rely on 
his own judgement, though it may be opposed to that of 
nine tenths of the society. He is to act on his o^wn judge- 
ment, at the risk of exciting the most formidable discon- 
tents. He is to inflict, perhaps on a great majority of the 
population, what, whether we choose to call it persecution 
or not, ■will always be felt as persecution by those who suffer 
it. He is, on account of differences often too slight for 
■vulgar comprehension, to deprive the state of the services 
of the ablest men. He'-is to debase and enfeeble the com- 
munity which he governs, from a nation into a sect. In 
our o^wn country, for example, miUions of Catholics, miUions 
of Protestant Dissenters, are to be excluded from all power 
and honours. A great hostile fleet is on the sea ; but 
Nelson is not to command in the Channel if in the mystery 
of the Trinity he confounds the persons. An invading army 
has landed in Kent ; but the Duke of Wellington is not 
to be at the head of our forces if he di'vides the substance. 
And, after all this, Jlr. Gladstone tells us, that it would be 
■wrong to imprison a Jew, a Mussulman, or a Buddhist, for 
a day ; because really a government, cannot understand 
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these matters, and ought not to meddle with questions 
which belong to the Church. A singular theologian, indeed, 
tliis government ! So learned that it is competent to ex- 
clude Grotius from oflico for being a Scmi-Polnginn, so 
■unlcnniod that it is incompetent to fine a Hindoo peasant 
a rupee for going on a pilgrimage to Juggernaut. 

‘ To solicit and persuade one another," says Mr. Gladstone, 

‘ are privileges which belong to us all ; and the wiser and 
better man is bound to ndviso tho loss wise and good : but 
bo is not only not bound, ho is not allowed, speaking generally, 
to coerce him^ It is untrue, then, that tho same considera- 
tions which bind a govornmont to submit a religion to tho 
free choice of tho people would therefore justify their enforcing 
its adoption.’ 

Granted. But it is true that all tho same considerations 
which would justify a government in propagating n religion 
by means of civil disabilities would justify tho propagating 
of that religion by penal laws. To solicit 1 Is it splioita- 
tion to tell a Catholic Duke, that ho must abjure liis re- 
ligion or walk out of tho House of Lords ? To persuade ! 
Is it persuasion to tell a barrister of distinguished eloquence 
and learning that he shall grow old in his stuff gown, while 
his pupils are seated above him in ermine, because bo 
cannot digest tho damnatory clauses of tho Athanasian 
creed 1 Would Mr. Gladstone think that a roh’gious system 
which he considers as false, Socinianism for example, was 
submitted to his free choice, if it were submitted in these 
terms ? — * If you obstinately adhere to the faith of the 
Nicene fathers, yo\i shall not be burned in Smitlifiold ; you 
shall not be sent to Dorchester gaol ; you shall not even 
pay double land-tax. But you shall be shut out from all 
situations in which you might exercise your talents with 
honour to yoiirself and advantage to the country. The 
House of Commons, the bench of magistracy, are not for 
such as you. You shall see younger men, your inferiors in 
station and talents, rise to the highest dignities and attract 
the gaze of nations, while you are doomed to neglect and 
obscurity. If you have a son of the highest promise, a 
son such os other fathers would contemplate with delight, 
tho development of his fine talents and of his generous 
ambition shall be a torture to you. You shall look on him 
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as a being doomed to lead, as you hav'o Jed, the abject life 
of a Roman or a Neapolitan in the midst of the great English 
people. All those high honours, so much more precious 
than the most costlj’ gifts of despots, with which a free 
country decorates its illustrious citizens, shall be to him, ns 
they have been to jmu, objects not of hope and virtuous 
emulation, but of hopeless, envious pining. Educate him, 
if you wish him to feel his degradation. Educate him, if 
you wish to stimulate his crn\'ing for what he never must 
enjoy. Educate him, if 3mu would imitate the barbarity 
of that Celtic t3Tant who fed his prisoners on salted food 
tilt they called eagerl3' for drink, and then' let doum an 
empty cup into the dungeon and left them to die of thirst.' 
Is this to solicit, to persuade, to submit religion to the free 
choice of man ? Would a fine of a thousand pounds, would 
imprisonment in Newgate for six months, under circum- 
stances not disgraceful, give Mr. Gladstone the pain which 
he would feel, if ho were to be told that he was to be dealt 
with in the way in which he would himself deal vith more 
than one half of his countr3'mcn ? 

AYo are not at all simprised to find such iuconsistenoy 
even in a man of Mr. Gladstone’s talents. The truth is, 
that every man is, to a great extent, the creature of the 
age. It is to no purpose that ho resists the influence which 
the vast mass, in which he is but an atom, must exercise on 
him. He ma3'’ try to be a man of the tenth century : but 
he cannot. Whether he wiU or not, he must be a man of 
the nineteenth century. He shares in the motion of the 
moral as well as in that of the ph3'sical world. He can 
no more be as intolerant as he would have been in the da3''s 
of the Tudors than he can stand in the evening exactly 
where he stood in the morning. The globe goes round from 
west to east ; and he must go round with it. When he says 
that he is where he was, he means onty that he has moved 
at the same rate vdth all around liim. When he says that 
he has gone a good way to the westward, he means only 
that he has not gone to the eastward quite so rapidty as 
his neighbours. Mr. Gladstone’s book is, in this respect, 
a very gratifying performance. It is the measure of what 
a man can do to be left behind by the world. It is the 
srenuous effort of a very vigorous mind to keep as far in 
e rear of the general progress ns possible. And 3’et, Avith 
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Iho most intense exertion, Mr. Gladstone cannot help being, 
on some important points, greath- in advance of Locke him- 
seif ; and, with whatever admiration he may regard Laud, 
it is well for him, we can tell him, that ho did not uxito in 
the da5‘8 of that zealous prijnntc, who would certainij' have 
refuted the expositions of Scripture which we have quoted, 
by one of the keenest arguments that can be addressed to 
human cars. 

This is not the onlj' instance in which Mr. Gladstone has 
shnink in a verj' romarkabie manner from the consequences 
of liis omi theory. If there be in tlie whole world a state 
to which this theory is applicable, that state is the British 
Empire in India. Even wc, who detest paternal govern- 
ments in general, .shall admit that the duties of the govern- 
ment of India are, to a considerable extent, paternal. 
There, the superiority of the governors to the governed in 
moral science is unquestionable. The conversion of the 
whole people to the worst form that Christianity over wore 
in the darkest ages would be a most happy event. It is 
not necessary that a man should bo a Christian to wish for 
the propagation of Cliristianity in India. It is sufficient 
that he should be an European not much below the ordinary 
European level of good sense and humanity. Compared 
with the importance of the interests at stake, all those 
Scotch and Irish questions which occupy so large a portion 
of Ml-. Gladstone’s book, sink into insignificance. In no part 
of the world since the days of Theodosius has so large a 
heathen popvdation been subject to a Christian government. 
In no part of the world is heathenism more cruel, more 
licentious, more fruitful of absurd rites and pernicious laws. 
Surely, if it be the duty of government to use its power and 
its revenue in order to bring seven millions of Irish Catholics 
over to the Protestant Church, it is d fortiori the duty of 
the government to use its power and its revenue in order 
to make seventy millions of idolaters Christians. If it be 
a sin to suffer John Howard or William Penn to hold any 
office in England because they are not in communion with 
the Established Church, it must be a crying sin indeed to 
admit to high situations men who bow down, in temples 
covered uith emblems of vice, to the hideous images of 
sensual or malevolent gods. 

But no. Orthodoxj^ it seems, is more shocked by the 
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priests of Rome than by the priests of Kalee. Tlie plain red 
brick building, the Cavo of Adnllam, or Ebenezer Chapel, 
where uneducated men hear a half-educated man talk of 
the Christian law of love and the Christian hope of glor}^ 
is imworthy of the indulgence which is reserved for the 
shrine where the Thug suspends a portion of the spoils of 
murdered travellers, and for the car which grinds its way 
through the bones of self-immolated pilgrims. ‘ It would 
be,' says IMr. Gladstone, ‘ an absurd exaggeration to main- 
tain it as the part of such a government as that of the 
British in India to bring home to the door of every subject 
at once the ministrations of a new and totally unknown 
religion.’ The government ought indeed to desire to 
propagate Christianity. But the extent to which they 
must do so must be ‘ limited by the degree in which the 
people are found udUing to receive it.’ Ho proposes no such 
limitation in the case of Ireland. He would give the Irish 
a Protestant Church whether they like it or not. ‘ Wo 
believe,’ says he, ‘ that that which we place before them is, 
whether they know it or not, calculated to be beneficial 
to them ; and that, if they know it not now, they will know 
it when it is presented to them fairly. Shall we, then, 
pmrchase their applause at the expense of their substantial, 
nay, their spiritual interests ? ’ 

And why does Mr. Gladstone allow to the Hindoo a 
privilege wliich he denies to the Irishman ? I^Tiy does 
he reserve his greatest liberaUt3' for the most monstrous 
errors ? Why does he pay most respect to the opinion of 
the least enlightened people 1 Why does he withhold the 
right to exercise paternal authority from that one govern- 
ment which is fitter to exercise paternal authorit3’^ than any 
government that ever existed in the world ? We ^vill give 
the reason in his own words. 

‘ In British India,’ he says, ‘ a small number of persons 
advanced to a higher grade of civilization, exercise the powers 
of government over an immensely greater number of less 
cultivated persons, not b 3 ' coercion, but under free stipulation 
with the governed. Now, the rights of a government, in 
circumstances thus peculiar, obviousty depend neither upon 
the unrestricted theory of paternal principles, nor upon any 
primordial or fictitious contract of indefinite powers, but 
upon an express and known treatj’-, matter of positive agree- 
ment, not of natural ordinance.’ 
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Wbcm Jlr. GlndHlone has seen this treaty we cannot 
guess ; for, though he calls it n ‘ known treat3%’ "u "ill 
stake our credit that it is quite unknown both at Calcutta 
and Madras, both in leadenhall Street and Cannon Row, 
that it is not to bo found in an)' of the enormous folios of 
papers relating to India which fill the book-cases of inombers 
of Parliament, that it has utterly escaped the researches of 
all the historians of our Eastern empire, that, in the long 
and interesting debates of 1813 on the admission of mission- 
aries to India, debates of which the most valuable part has 
been excellently preserved by the care of the speakers; no 
allusion to this important instrument Ls to bo found. The 
truth is that this treaty is a nonentity. It is by coercion. 
It is by the sword, and not by free stipulation with the 
pverned, that England rules India ; nor is England bound 
by any contract •whatever not to deal with Bengal as she 
deals with Ireland. She may sot up a Bishop of Patna, and 
a Dean of Hoogley ; she may grant away the public revenue 
for the maintonanco of prebendaries of Benares and canons 
of Moorshedabad ; she may divide the country into parishes, 
and place a rector with a stipend in every one of them ; and 
all this without infringing any positive agreement. li 
there bo sucli a treaty, Mr. Gladstone can have no difficulty 
ia malcing known its date, its terms, and, above all, the 
precise extent of tbo teriitoiy Avithin Avhich wo have sinfully 
bound ourselves to bo guilty of practical atheism. The 
last pomt is of great importance. For, ns the pro'vinces of 
our Indian empire rvoro acquired at different times, and 
in very different ways, no single treaty, indeed no ten 
treaties, will justify the system pursued by our government 
there. 

The plain state of the case is this. No man in his senses 
Would dream of applying Mr. Gladstone's theory to India ; 
because, if so applied, it would inevitably destroy our 
empire, and, ■with our empire, the best chance of spreading 
Christianity among the natives. This Mr. Gladstone felt, 
la some way or other his theory was to he saved, and the 
UQonstrous consequences avoided. Of_ intentional mis- 
representation wo axe quite sure that ho is incapable. But 
We cannot acquit him of that unconscious disingenuousness 
from which the most upright man, when strongly attached 
to an opinion, is seldom wholly free. We believe that he 
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recxjiled from the ruinous conseqTiences which his system 
would produce, if tried in India ; but that ho did not like 
to say so, lest he should lay himself open to the charge of 
sacrificing principle to expediency, a word which is held in 
the utmost abhorrence bj’' all his school. Accordingly, he 
caught at the notion of a treaty, a notion which must, wo 
think, have originated in some rhetorical expression which 
ho has imperfectly understood. There is one excellent 
way of avoiding the drawing of a false conclusion from a 
false major ; and that is by having a false minor. In- 
accurate history is an admirable corrective of unreasonable 
theory. And thus it is in the present case. A bad general 
rule is laid do\vn, and obstinately maintained, wherever the 
consequences are not too monstrous for human bigotr3\ 
But when they become so horrible that even Christ Church 
shrinks, that even Oriel stands aghast, the rule is evaded 
by means of a fictitious contract. One imaginary obliga- 
tion is set up against another. Mr. Gladstone first preaches 
to governments the dut}’’ of undertaking an enterprise just 
as rational as the Crusades, and then dispenses them from 
it on the ground of a treaty which is just as authentic as 
the donation of Constantine to Pope Sylvester. His 
S3'stem resembles nothing so much as a forged bond -with 
a forged release indorsed on the back of it. 

With more show of reason he rests the claims of the 
Scotch Chiu'ch on a contract. He considers that contract, 
however, as most unjustifiable, and speaks of the setting up 
of the Kirk as a disgraceful blot on the reign of William the 
Third. Surely it would be amusing, if it were not melan- 
choly, to see a man of virtue and abilities unsatisfied with 
the calamities which one Church, constituted on false 
principles, has brought upon the empire, and repining that 
Scotland is not in the same state with Ireland, that no 
Scottish agitator is raising rent and putting county members 
in' and out, that no Presbyterian association is dividing 
supreme power with the government, that no meetings of 
precursors and repealers are covering the side of the Calton 
Hill, that twenty-five thousand troops are not required to 
maintain order on the north of the Tweed, that the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Bothwell Bridge is not regularl3' 
celebrated by insult, riot, and mmder. We could hardly 
find a stronger argument against Mr. Gladstone’s system 
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ono shoulder, becnuBo there is not a snnke mangling and , 
mangled on tho left to keep in countenance his brother on 
the right. 

But \re must proceed in our examination of his theory. 
Having, as he conceives, proved that it is tho duty of every 
government to profess some religion or other, right or 
UTong, and to establish that religion, he then comes to tho 
question what religion a government ought to prefer; 
and he decides this question in favour of the form of 
Christianity established in England. The Church of -Eng- 
land is, according to him, the pure Catholic Chtirch of 
Christ, which possesses the apostoUcal succession of minis- 
ters, and within whoso xwle is to be found that unity which 
is essential to truth. For her decisions ho claims a degree 
of reverence far beyond what she has ever, in any of her 
formularies, claimed for herself ; far beyond what tho 
moderate school of Bossuet demands for the Pope ; and 
scarcely short of what that school would ascribe to Pope 
and (General Council together. To separate from her 
communion is schism. To reject her traditions or inter- 
pretations of Scripture is sinful presumption. 

Sir. Gladstone prouoimces the right of private judgement, 
as it is generally imderstood throughout Protestant Eurdpe, 
to be a monstrous abuse. He declares liimseH favomable, 
indeed, to the exercise of private judgement, after a fashion 
of his own. We have, Vccording to him, a right to judge all 
the doctrines of the Chmrch of England to be sound, but 
not to judge any of them to be unsound. He has no ob- 
jection, he assures us, to active inquiry into religious 
questions. On the contrary, he tliinks such inquiry highly 
desirable, as long as it does not lead to diversity of opinion ; 
which is much the same thing as if he were to recommend 
the use of fire that wiU not bum down houses, or of brandy 
that will not make men drunk. He conceives it to be 
perfectly possible for mankind to exercise their intellects 
vigorously and freely on theological subjects, and yet to 
come to exactly the same conclusions with each other and 
with the Church of England, .^d for this opinion he gives, 
as far as we have been able to discover, no reason whatever, 
except that everybody who vigorously and freely exercises 
his imderstanding on Euclid’s Theorems assents to them. 

‘ Tho activity of private judgement,’ he tru]3’' observes. 
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‘ftnd tho imity and slrunglh of conviction in ninthemnt 
vary directly <is each other.’ On thin unqiicstionablo fact 
ho cotistrucls n somewhat qiio.stioimblo argument. Every- 
body who freely inquires agrees, he say, with Euclid. But 
the Church is as much in tim right ns Euclid. Wli^q tiion, 
should not every free inquirer agree with tho Church 1 Wo 
could put many .similar questions. Either the affirmativo 
or the negative of the proposition that King Charles woto 
the Icon Basilikc i.s ns true ns that two sides of n triangle 
arc greater than tho third .side. WIi3’, then, do Dr. IVords- 
worth and Mr. Hnllam agree in thinldng two sides of a 
triangle greater than the third side, and yot differ about 
the genuineness of the Icon Jiasilikc ? The state of tho 
exact scicnce.s proves, sa3's i\Ir. Gladstone, that, as respects 
wligion, * the association of these two ideas, activity' o 
inquiry, and variety of conclusion, is a fnllncions one. M o 
might ju.st ns svell turn tho argument the other wa3% and 
infer from tho variety of religious opinions that t'he^ must 
necessarily bo hostile mathematical sects, some amrming 
and some denying, that tho square ^ tho mnnso is 
equal to tho squama of tho sides. But we do ^mt thmk 
either tho one analogy or tho other of tho sma • 

Our way of ascertaining tho tendency of fre_ 

Bimply to open our eyes and look at the winch we 

live ; and Lxo wo see that free inquiry on 
subjects produces unity, and that free , j ^ 

subjects produces discrepancy. There wouM ^ g 
be less discrepancy if inquhers ^^ero “bro diligent and 
candid. But discrepancy there will ^ the most 

diligent and ” long as tho « ' .. 

mind, 
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ono sliouldor, becatise there is not a snake mangling and , 
mangled on the left to keep in countenance his brother oil 
the right. 

But we must proceed in our examination of his theoiy. 
Having, as ho conceives, proved that it is the dut}' of every 
government to profess some religion or other, right or 
wrong, and to establish that religion, ho then comes to the 
question what religion a government ought to prefer ; 
and ho decides this question in favour of the form of 
Christianity established in England. The Church of -Eng- 
land is, according to him, the pure Catholic Church of 
Christ, winch possesses the apostolical succession of minis- 
ters, and within whoso pale is to be found that unity which 
is essential to truth. For her decisions ho claims a degree 
of reverence far beyond what she has over, in any of her 
formularies, claimed for herself ; far beyond what the 
moderate school of Bossuet demands for the Pope ; and 
scarcely short of what that school would asci'ibe to Pope 
and General Cduncil together. To separate from her 
communion is schism. To reject her traditions or inter- 
pretations of Scripture is sinful presumption. 

Sir. Gladstone pronounces the right of private judgement, 
as it is generally understood throughout Protestant Eurdpo, 
to be a monstrous abuse. Ho declares himself favourable, 
indeed, to the exercise of private judgement, after a fashion 
of his own. We have, According to him, a right to judge all 
the doctrines of the Church of England to be sound, but 
not to judge any of them to bo unsound. He has no ob- 
jection, he assures us, to active inquiry into reh'gious 
questions. On the contrary, ho thinks such inquiry highly 
desirable, as long as it does not lead to diversity of opinion ; 
which is much the same thing as if bo were to recommend 
the use of fire that will not bum down houses, or of brandy 
that vtU not make men drunk. He conceives it to be 
perfectly possible for manland to exercise their intellects 
^^gorously and freely on theological subjects, and yet to 
come to exactl}' the same conclusions with each other and 
with the Chinch of England. And for this opinion he gives, 
as far as we have been able to discover, no reason whatever, 
except that everybody who vigorousl}’' and freely exercises 
his understanding on Euclid's Theorems assents to them. 

‘ The activity of private judgement,’ he trulj' observes. 
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find the unity tnul fifrcngth of conviction in lunthematics 
'ary aireclly ns each other/ On this unquestionable fact 
10 constructs a Soincwhat questionable argument. Every- 
freely inquires agrees, ho say, with Euclid. But 
ino Umrch is ivs mucli in the right ns Euclid. Why, then, 
s lould not overj' free inquirer agree with the Church ? Wo 
many similar questions. Either the aflinnativo 
or the negative of the proposition that King Charles UTOte 

10 Icon Jia^ilihc is as Inio ns that two sides of a triangle 
file ^caler than the tlu’rd side. NVhy, then, do Er. Words- 
'rorth and hfr. Hallain agree in thinking two sides of a 
triangle ^cater than the third side, and 3'ct differ about 
the genuineness of the Icon Basilike ? The state of the 
exact sciences proves, saj's Mr. Gladstone, that, as respects 
Religion, ‘ the association of these two ideas, activity of 
inquiry, and varietj' of conclusion, is a fallacious oue.' Wo 
^ght just as well turn the argument the other way, and 
infer from the variety of religious opinions that there must 
necessarily be hostile mathematical sects, some affirming 
find some dcnjdng, that the square of the hypothenuso is 
equal to the squares of tho sides. But wo do not think 
either the one analogj' or tho other of the smallest value. 
Our -way of ascortaming the tendency of free inquiry is 
simply to open our eyes and look at the world in which we 
lixoj and there wo see that free inquiry on mathematical 
subjects produces unity, and that free inquiry on moral 
subjects produces discrepancy. There would undoubtedly 
bo less discrepancy if inquirers were mbre diligent and 
candid. But discrepancy there will bo among the most 
fJiiigent and candid, as long ns tho constitution of the human 
mind, and the nature of moral evidence, continue un- 
changed, That wo have not freedom and xmity together 
is a very sad thing ; and so it is that wo have not udngs. 
frut we are just as likely to see the one defect removed as 
tho other. It is not only in reh’gion that this discrepancy is 
found. It is the same with all matters which depend on 
luoral evidence, with judicial questions, for example, and 
Wth political questions. All the judges will work a sum 
in the rule of tliree on the same principle, and bring out 
the same conclusion. But it does not follow that, however 
honest and laborious they may bo, they will all be of one 
mind on the Douglas case. So ifis vain to hope that there 
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may be a free constitution under which evorj’ rcpresontativ'O 
will bo unanimouslj' elected, and every law unanimously 
passed ; and it would be ridiculous for a statesman to 
stand wondering and bemoaning himself because people 
who agree in thinking that two and two make four cannot 
agree about the new poor law, or the administration of 
Canada. 

There are two intelligible and consistent courses which 
may be followed with respect to the exercise of private 
judgement ; the course of the Romanist, who interdicts 
private judgement because of its inevitable inconveniences ; 
and the course of the Protestant, who permits private judge- 
ment in spite of its inevitable inconveniences. Both are 
more reasonable than Mr. Gladstone, who would have 
private judgement without its inevitable inconveniences. 
The Romanist produces repose by moans of stupefaction. 
The Protestant encourages activity, though he Icnows 
that where there is much activity there will be some aberra- 
tion. ilr. Gladstone wishes for the unity of the fifteenth 
century with the active and searching spirit of the sixteenth. 
He might as well wish to be in two places at once. 

Wien Ulr. Gladstone sa3's that we ‘ actually require 
discrepancy of opinion — require and demand error, false- 
hood, blindness, and plume ourselves on such discrepancy 
as attesting a freedom which is onty valuable when used 
for unity in the truth,’ he expresses himself With more 
energy than precision. Nobodj' loves discrepancy for the 
sake of discrepancy. But a person who conscientiously 
believes that free inquiry is, on the whole, "beneficial to the 
interests of truth, and that, from the imperfection of the 
human faculties, wherever there is much free inquiry there 
will bo some discrepancy, may, without impropriety, 
consider such discrepancy, though in itself an evil, as a 
sign of good. That there are ten thousand thieves in 
London is a very melancholy fact. But, looked at in one 
point of view, it is a reason for exultation. Bor what other 
city could maintain ten thousand thieves ? What must 
be the mass of wealth, where the fragments gleaned by 
lawless pilfering rise to so large an amount ? St. Kilda 
would not support a single pickpocket. The quantity of 
theft is, to a certain extent, an index of the quantity of 
useful industry and judicious speculation. And just as we 
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inny, from flio groat number of rogues in n town, infer that 
nmcii honest gain is made tlierc ; so may wc often, from 
the quantity of error in a coinmunit 3 ’, draw a cheering 
inference as to tlie degree in which the public mind is 
turned to those inquiries which alone can lead to rational 
convictions of trutli. 

Mr. Gladstone seems to imagine tiiat most Prote.stants 
tliink it possible for live same dootrinc to be at once true 
and false ; or that, they think it immaterial wliether, on a 
reli^'ous question, a man comes to a true or a false con- 
clusion. If there he an^-^ Protestants who hold notions so 
absurd, we abandon them to his censure. 

The Protestant doctrine touching the right of private 
jndgoment. that doctrine which is the common foundation 
of the Anglican, the Lutheran, and the Calvinistic Chuphes, 
that doctrine bj’ which every sect of dissenters vindicates 
its separation, wo conceive not to bo this, that opposite 
opinions may both ho true ; nor this, that truth and false- 
hood are both equally good ; nor yet this, that all spccula- 
tive error i.s ncccssarilj’ innocent ; but this, that there is on 
the face of the earth no visible body to wliose decrees men 
are bound to submit their private judgement on points 
of faith. 

Ps there alwaj's such a visible body ? AVns there such a 
''visible body in the year 1500 ? If not, why are ■we to be- 
lieve that there is such a body in tlic j’^car 1830 ? If there 
■Was such a body in the year 1600, wliat was it . W as it 
the Church of Romo ? And how can tlie Church of Eng- 
land be orthodox now, if the Cliurch of Rome was orthodox 
then ? 

‘In England,' says jMr. Gladstone, ‘the case was 
■widely different from that of the Continent. Her reforma- 
tion did not destroy, but successfully maintained, the unity 
and succession of the Church in her apostolical ministry. 
We have, therefore, still among us the ordained hereditary 
witnesses of the truth, conveying it to us through an un- 
broken series from our Lord Jesus Christ and his Apostles. 
This is to us the ordinary voice of authority ; of authority 
equally reasonable and equally true, whether we -wiJI hear, 

or ■whether wo will forbear.’ • i i i, 

Mr. Gladstone’s reasoning is not so clear as mi^it be 
desired. We have among us, he says, ordained hereditary 
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wilnosKcs of tho truflt, niul IhoLr voice 5s to tis tlic voice of 
authority. Undoubtedly, if they are witnesses of tlio 
truth, their voice is tho voice of authority. But this is 
little more than saying that the truth is the truth. Kor is 
truth more true Iwcauso it comes in an unbroken series 
from tho Apostles. Tho Kiceno faith is not more tnio in 
the mouth of the Archbishoj) of Cnnterbuiy, than in that 
of a Moderator of tho General Assembly. If our respect for 
the authority of tho Church is to bo only conseq^uent upon 
our conviction of the truth of her doctrine;;, vo come at 
once to that monstrous abuse, the Protestant o.xeroise of 
private judgement. But if Mr. Gladstone means that 
we ought to believe that tho Church of England speaks 
tho truth, because she has tho npo.stolicnl succession, 
we greatly doubt whether such a doctrine can be main- 
tained. Bi tho first place, what proof have wo of tho fact ? 
Wo have, indeed, heard it said that Providence would cer- 
tainly have interfered to preserve the apostolical succession 
in the true Church. But this is an argument fitted for 
understandings of a different kind from Air. Gladstone’s. 
Ho ■will hardly tell us that the Church of England is tho true 
Church because she has tho succession ; and that she has 
tho succession because she is the true Church. 

What o-ridenco, then, have wo for the fact of tho apos- 
tolical succession 1 And hero wo may easily defend the 
truth against Oxford with the same arguments with which, 
in old times, the truth was defended by Oxford against 
Borne. In this stage of our combat with Jfr. Gladstone, 
wo need few weapons except those which we find in the 
well-fumished and well-ordered amioury of Chillingworth. 

The transmission of orders from the Apostles to an 
English clergyman of the present day must have been 
through a very great number of intermediate persons. 
Now, it is probable that no clergj-man in tho Church of 
England can trace up his spiritual genealogy from bishop 
to bishop, so far back as the time of the Conquest. There 
remain many centuries during which the history of the 
transmission , of his orders is buried in utter darkness. 
And whether he be a priest by succession from the Apostles 
depends on the question, whether, during that long period, 
some thousands of events took place, any one of which 
may, without any gross improbability, bo supposed not to 
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Jmvo tnkoii place. We have not a tittle of cvidcnco for 
one of tliese event a. Wo do not oven know the names 
or countries of the men to whom it is taken for granted that 
tneso cventvS happened. Wo do not know whether the 
spiritual ancestors of any one of our contemporaries were 
opanish or Armenian, Arian or Orthodox. In the utter 
absence of all particular evidence, wo are surely entitled 
m require that there should ho vorj' strong evidence indeed 
that the .striote.st regularity was observed in every genera- 
tion, and that episcopal functions were exercised by none 
who were not bishop.s by succe-ssion from tho Apostles. 
Rut wo have no such evidence. In the first place, wo have 
not full and acourato information touching tho polity of 
file Church during tho century which followed tho persecu- 
tion of N'ero. That, during this period, tho overseers of all 
the little Christian societie.s scattered through tho Roman 
empire held their spiritual authority by virtue of holy 
orders derived from tho Apostles, cannot bo proved by con- 
temporary testimony, or by any testimony which can bo 
regarded as decisive. The question, whether the primitive 
ecclesiastical constitution boro a greater rcsemblnnco to 
mo Anglican or to tho Cnlvinistio model has been fiercely 
disputed. It is a question on wbioh men of eminent parts, 
teaming, and piety have differed, and do to this day differ 
^eiy widely. It is a question on which at least a full half 
e_f the ability and erudition of Protestant Europe has, over 
since tho Reformation, been opposed to tho Anglican pre- 
tensions. hir. Gladstone himself, wo are persuaded, would 
have the candour to allow that, if no evidence were ad- 
mitted but that which is furnished by the genuine Christian 
literature of the first two centuries, judgement would not 
go in favour of prelacy. And if he looked at the subject 
es calmly as ho would look at a controversy respecting tho 
Romari CoTniiia or tlio Anglo-Saxon Wittenagomote, lie 
■Would probably think that tho absence of contemporary 
evidence during so long a period was a defect which later 
attestations, however numerous, could but very imperfectly 
*5upply. ig 3 uroly impolitic to rest the doctrines of the 
English Church on a historical theory which, to ninety-nine 
Protestants out of a hundred, would seem much more 
questionable than any of those doctrines. Nor is this 
nil. Extreme obscurity overhangs the history of the 
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middle ages ; and the facts which are discernible through 
that obscurity prove that the Church was exceedingly ill 
regulated. We read of sees of the highest dignity openly 
sold, transferred backwards and fonvards by popular 
tumult, bestowed sometimes bj' a profligate woman on her 
paramour, sometimes by a warlike baron on a kinsman 
still a stripling. We read of bishops of ten years old, of 
bishops of five years old, of many popes who were mere boys, 
and who rivalled the frantic dissoluteness of Caligula ; 
nay, of a female pope. And though this last storj*, once 
believed throughout all Europe, has been disproved by. the 
strict researches of modem criticism, the most discerning 
of those who reject it have admitted that it is not intrinsi- 
cally improbable. In our own island, it was the complaint of 
Alfred that not a single priest south of the Thames, and 
very few on the north, could read either Latin or English. 
And this illiterate clergy exercised their ministry amidst 
a rude and half-heathen population, in which Danish 
pirates, unchristened, or christened by the hundred on a 
field of battle, were mingled with a Saxon peasantry scarcely 
better instructed in religion. The state of Ireland was still 
worse. ‘ Tota ilia per universam Hibemiam dissolutio 
ecclesiasticse disciplinas, ilia ubique pro consuetudine 
Christiana sseva subintroducta barbaries,’ are the expres- 
sions of St. Bernard. We are, therefore, at a loss to con- 
ceive how any clergyman can feel confident that his orders 
have come down correctlj'. Whether he be reallj' a suc- 
cessor of the Apostles depends on an immense number of 
such contingencies as these : whether, under King Ethel- 
wolf, a stupid priest might not, while baptizing several 
scores of Danish prisoners who had just made their option 
between the font and the gallows, inadvertently omit to 
perform the rite on one of these graceless proselytes ; 
whether, in the seventh century, an impostor, who had never 
received consecration, might not have passed himself off as 
a bishop on a rude tribe of Scots ; whether a lad of twelve 
did really, by a ceremony huddled over when he was too 
drunk to know what he was about, eonvey the episcopal 
character to a lad of ten. 

Since the first centiwy, not less, in all probability, than 
a hundred thousand persons have exercised the functions of 
bishops. That manj- of these have not been bishops by 
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( Jn Hooker nclinits vnat 

apostolical s\icce?sion is qtnte cor frequent, and 

dlvialions from the .tatcsnmnlikc m- 

with a boldness worthy of „{ten jnstmable 

tellcct, pronounces them '^j!‘^' „^ vervi«8t and sufficient 

‘ There mav be,’ saysbo. ”Sl on a bishop. « 

rca.son to allow ordination ‘""^'^^^fordained, and neither 
the Church must needs ha'c . . i to ordain, m cn. 
hath nor can have possildy ^ ^'l^^ftotion of God hath 
of such neccs-sity the ‘ Lee. And 

nivon o//'’ 7 i/fj?)e.>t, and ina\ g urge a lineal 

L are not simidy l^continLd Bueeess.on 

scent 'Af T.r»Av/.r from the Apo.stle. . , Tlierccanbehttio 
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have been both common and justifiable, or such as we have 
supposed to be produced by hj'pocrisy and cupiditj^ were 
found in the chain wliich connected the Apostlek with an3' 
of the missionaries who first spread Christianit}’^ in the 
wilder parts of Europe, who can saj^ how extensive the 
effect of this single break may be ? Suppose that St. 
Patrick, for example, if ever there was such a man, or 
Theodore of Tarsus, who is said to have consecrated in the 
seventh century the first bishops of many English sees, had 
not the true apostolical orders, is it not conceivable that 
such a circumstance may affect the orders of many clergy- 
men now livmg ? Even if it were possible, which it as- 
suredly is not, to prove that the Church had the apostolical 
orders in the third century, it would be impossible to prove 
that those orders were not in the twelfth century so far lost 
that no ecclesiastic could be certain of the legitimate descent 
of his own spiritual character. And if this were so, no 
subsequent precautions could repair the e\Tl. 

ChiUingworth states the conclusion at which he had 
arrived on this subject in these very remarkable words : 

‘ That of ten thousand probables no one should be false ; 
that of ten thousand requisites, whereof any one may fail, 
not one should be wantmg, this to me is extremely im-' 
probable, and even cousin-german to impossible. So that 
the assiurance hereof is like a machine composed of an in- 
numerable multitude of pieces, of which it is strangely un- 
likely but some will be out of order ; and yet, if any one be 
so, the whole fabric falls of necessity to the ground : and 
he that shall put them together, and maturely consider 
all the possible waj’s of lapsing and nullifying a priesthood 
in the Chmch of Rome, vlll be verj' inclinable to think that 
it is a hundred to one, that among a Inmdred seeming 
priests, there is not one true one ; naj'-, that it is not a thing 
very improbable that, amongst those many millions which 
make up the Romish hierarchy, there are not twenty true.’ 
We do not pretend to know to what precise extent the 
canonists of Oxford agree with those of Rome as to the 
circumstances which nullify orders. We ivill not, therefore, 
go BO far as ChiUingworth. We only say that we see no 
satisfactory proof of the fact, that the Clnirch of England 
possesses the apostolical succession. And, after all, if 
Mr. Gladstone could prove the apostolical succession, what 
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*4>»stolicnl succession })rovc! ? Ho says that. 
Hie otnong us the ortlaiiiccl lieredilary ■witnesses of 
from m J*T it to us through an unbroken series 

fact i r Chrisl- and In's Apostles.’ Is this tho 

Pnfrtn j tfierc any doubt that (he orders of the Church of 
lloL 8re genorally derived from tlio Clnirch of Romo ? 

1 . Churcii of England declare, does not Air. 
mitni t'litiBolf admit, that tho Clnirch of Romo tenches 
ftiib ' condemns much truth ? And is it not 

Knnf the doctiines of the Church of 

Chi lifter from (hose of (ho Clnirch of Romo, so far tho 
sori^? England conveys the truth through a broken 

^ That the founders, lay and clerical, of tho Church of 
^-^ngiand, corrected nJ! timt required correction in tho doc- 
the Church of Rome, and nothing more, maj' be 
th ^ never can admit the circumstance that 

0 Clnirch of England posscssc.s tho apostolical succession 
a proof that she is thus perfect. No stream can rise 
tin fountain. Tho succession of ministers in 

of England, derived ns it is through the Church 
can never prove more for tho Church of England 
Ptovo.s for the Church of Romo. But this is not all. 

“0 Arian Churches rrhich onco predominated in tho Idng- 
Ih Ostrogoths, tho Visigoths, tho Burgundians, 

“0 Vandals, and tho Lombards, avore all episcopal churches, 
all had a fairer claim than that of England to the 
apostolical succession, ns being much nearer to tho apos- , 
toiica{ times. In tho East, tho Greek Church, -which is at 
'’ananco on points of faith with all the Western Churches, 

“as an equal claim to this succession. The Nestorinn, the 
-Eutychian, the Jacobite Churches, all heretical, all con- 
ueianed by councils, of which oven Protestant divines have 
Sonerally spoken with respect, had an equal claim to the 
apostolical succession. Now if, of teachers having apos- 
tolical orders, a vast majority have taught mxich error, if a 
large proportion, have taught deadly heresy, if, on the other 
band, as Afr. Gladstone himself admits, churches not having 
apostolical orders, that of Scotland for example, have been 
nearer to the standard of orthodoxy than the majority of 
teachers who have had apostolical orders, how can he 
possibly call upon us to submit our private judgement to tho 
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authority of a Church, on tho ground tliat she has these 
orders ? 

Mr. Gladstone dwells much on the importance of unity 
in doctrine. Unity, he tells us, is essential to truth. And 
this is most unquestionable. But when he goes on to tell 
us that this unity is the characteristic of the Church of 
England, that she is one in body and in spirit, we are com- 
pelled to differ from him widely. The apostolical succes- 
sion she may or maj’ not have. But unity she most cer- 
tainlj’’ has not, and never has had. It is matter of perfect 
notorietj', that her formularies are framed in such a manner 
as to admit to her highest offices men who differ from each 
other more uddely than a very high Churchman differs from 
a Catholic, or a verj"- low Chmrchman from a Presb 3 derian ; 
and that the general leaning of the Church, ivith respect 
to some important questions, has been sometimes one vaj’ 
and sometimes another. Take, for example, the questions 
agitated between the Calvinists and the Arminians. Do we 
find in the Church of England, with respect to those ques- 
tions, that unitj' which is essential to truth ? Was it ever 
found in the Church ! Is it not certaui that, at the end 
of the sixteenth century, the rulers of the Church held 
doctrines as Calvinistic as ever were held by anj' Camero- 
nian, and not onlj' held them, but persecuted every body 
who did not hold them ? And is it not equal]}- certain, that 
the rulers of the Cliurch have, in verj- recent times, con- 
sidered Calvinism as a disqualification for high preferment, 
if not for holy orders 1 Look at the questions which Arch- 
bishop Whitgift propoimded to Barret, questions framed in 
the ver}- spirit of William Huntington, S.S.* And then 
look at the eighty-seven questions wliich Bishop Marsh, 
within ova own memory, propoimded to candidates for 
ordination. We should be loth to sa}- that either of these 
celebrated prelates had intruded himself into a Church 
whose doctrines he abhorred, and that he deserved to be 
stripped of his gown. Yet it is quite certain that one or 
other of them must have been very greatlj- in error. John 
Wesley again, and Cowper’s friend, John Newton, were both 
presbyters of this Church. Both were men of abilitj-. 

I One question was, wliether God had from eternity reprobated 
certain persons ; and why. The answer wiiich contented tho 
Archbishop was * Affirnaativ’e, et quia voluit.* 
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Kotli TO Isclii'A'o to hnvft licon nieiv of rigid integrity, 
nion who would not hnve suh.«crihed n Confession of Faith 
whicli they disbelieved for tho richest biahojiric in the 
empire. Yet. on the subject of pn'destination. Newton 
■"as strongly attached to doctrines which Wesley dc.signnt-od 
a-S blasphemy, which might, make the ears of a Christian 
to tingle.’ Indeed, it will not be di.sjmtcd that tho clergy 
of the Established Church are divided a.s to these questions, 
and tliat her formularies arc not found practically to ex- 
clude even scrupulously lionest men of both sides froin her 
altars. Jt i.s notorious that some of her most distinguished 
rulers think this latitude a good thing, and would bo sorry 
to sec it restricted in favour of cither opinion. And herein 
we most cordially agree with them. But what becomes of 
the unity of the Chnrcli, and of that truth to which unity is 
essential ? :Slr. Gladstone tells us that the Ucgnim Donum 
was given originally to orthodox Prcsbj'terian ministers, 
but that part of it’ is now received by their hetcrod^ suc- 
cossots. ‘ I'liis^' lie says, ‘ serves to illustrate the diniculty 
which governments entangle themselves, when t loy 
covenant ivith arbitrnn- systems of opinion, and not wicii 
the Church alone. The opinion passes away, but tlie gut 
remains.’ But is it not dear, that if a strong Supralap- 
sarwn liad, under Whitgift’s primacy, left a largo estate at 
the disposal of the bishops for ecclesiastical Purposes, 
tJ^^hope that tho rulers of the Church iS 

Whitgift’s theology, he woidd really have been 
substance for the support of doctrmes ^'’bich he detested ^ 
The opinion would have passed away, and g 

TLs^Tonly’a single instance. What wide 
of opinion respecting the operation of t e 
^eld by bishop, doctors, presbyters of ‘h® 

^and, all men who have 

assent to her articles, all men who are, accoramg 
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England allow of tlie right of private judgement ? "What 
degree of authority does she claim for herself in virtue of 
the apostolical succession of her ministers ? Mr. Gladstone, 
a very able and a very honest man, takes a •i-iew of this 
matter uddely differing from the view taken by others whom 
he will admit to be as able and as honest as himself. People 
who altogether dissent from him on this subject eat the 
bread of the Church, preach in her pulpits, dispense her 
sacraments, confer her orders, and cany on that apostolical 
succession, the nature and importance of which, according 
to him, the3' do not comprehend. Is this unity ? Is this 
truth ? 


It will be observed that we are not putting cases of dis- 
honest men who, for the sake of lucre, falsel3’^ pretend to 
beUeye in the doctrines of an establishment. TVe are 
putting eases of men as upright as ever lived, who, differing 
on theological questions of the highest importance, and 
avowing that di&rence, are yet priests and prelates of the 
same Chureh. We therefore saj", that on some points 
which Mr. Gla^tone himself thinks of vital importance, the 
Church has either not spoken at all, or, what is for all 
practical purposes the same thing, has not spoken in lan- 
guageto beimderstood even by honest and sagacious divines. 
The reh^on of the Church of England is so far from ex- 
hibiting that umty of doctrine which Mr. Gladstone repre- 
sents as her distinguishing glor3% that it is, m fact, a bimdle 
of religious systems without number. It comprises the 
religious system of Bishop Tomluie, and the religious system 
of John Ivewton, and all the religious systems which lie 
between them. It comprises the religious S3'stem of 3 Ir. 
Neumian, and the religious system of the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and all the religious systems which lie between them. 
All these different opinions are held, avowed, preached, 
printed, within the pale of the Chinch, by men of unques- 
tioned integrity and undeistanding. 

make this diversity a topic of reproach to the 
Chinch of England ? Ear from it. We would oppose 
eveiy attempt to narrow her basis. 
\\ ould to God that,^ a hundred and fifty years ago, a good 
-iT primate had possessed the power as well 
a noble enterprise, worthy 
o M illiam and of Tillotsoh. But what becomes of all Mr. 
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Glaclsfonc’s cloijucnfc exhortations to unity ? Is it not 
iiioro jnocher 3 ' to attach so much importance to unity in 
name, whero there is so little in substance, to 
Phudder at the thought of two churches in alliance with one 
state, and to endure with patience the spectacle of a hundred 
sects battling within one ofiurch ? And is it not clear that 
iur. Gladstone is bound, on all his own principles, to abandon 
the defence of a church in which unity is not found ? Is it 
not clear that ho is hound to divide the House of Commons 
against every grant of nionoj' wliich may bo proposed for 
ihc clergy of the Established Church in the colonies 1 He 
objects to the vote for Mnynooth, beenuso it is monstrous 
te pay one man to teach truth, and another to denounce 
that truth as falsehood. But it is a mere chance whether 
nny sum which ho votes for the English Church in any colony 
will go to the maintenance of an Arminian or a Calvinist, 
pf a man Uko Jlr. Fronde, or of a man Uke Dr. Arnold. It 
18 a mere chance, therefore, whether it will go to support 
a teacher of truth, or one who will denounce that truth as 
falsehood. 

This argument seems to us at once to dispose of all that 
part_ of Sir. Gladstone's book which respects grants of 
public money to dissenting bodies. All such grants ho 
Condemns. But surely, if it be wrong to give the money 
of the public for the support of those who tench any false 
doctrine, it is wrong to give that money for the support of 
the ministers of the Established Church. For it is quite 
certain that, w'hcther Calvin or Arminius be in the right, 
■'vlietber Laud or Burnet be in the right, a great deal of false 
doctrine is taught by the ministers of the Established 
Church, n it bo said that the points on which the clergy 
of the Clmrch of England differ ought to he passed over, 
for the sake of the many important points on wliich they 
a^ee, why may not the same argument be maintained 
iiith respect to other sects which hold in common %vith the 
Church of England the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ? The principle that a ruler is hound in conscience 
te propagate religious truth, and to propagate no religious 
doctrine which is untrue, is abandoned as soon as it 
is admitted that a gentleman of hlr. Gladstone’s opinions 
may lawfully vote the public money to a chaplain whose 
opinions are those of Paley or of Simeon. The whole question 
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then hecomes one of degree. Of course no individual 
and no government can justifiably propagate error for the 
sake of propagating error. But both individuals and govern- 
ments must work with such macliinery as they have ; and 
no human machmery is to be foimd wliich will impart truth 
without some alloy of error. We have shown irrefragabl^ 
as we think, that the Church of England does not "afford 
such a machinery. The question then is this ; with what 
degree of imperfection in our machmery must we put up 1 
And to this question we do not see how any general answer 
can be given. We must be guided by circumstances. It 
would, for example, be very criminal in a Protestant to 
contribute to the sending of Jesuit missionaries among a 
Protestant population. But w:e do not conceive that a 
Protestant would he to blame for giving assistance to 
Jesuit missionaries who might be engaged in converting the 
Siamese to Christianity. That tares are mixed with the 
wheat is matter of regret ; but it is better that wheat and 
tares should grow together than that the promise of the 
year should be blighted. 

Mr. Gladstone, we see with deep regret, censures the 
British Government in India for distributing a small sum 
among the Catholic priests who minister to the spiritual 
. wants of our Irish soldiers. Now, let us put a case to him. 
A Protestant gentleman is attended by a Catholic servant, 
in a part of the country where there is no Catholic congrega- 
tion within manj'- miles. The servant is taken ill, and^ is 
given over. He desires, in great trouble of mind, to receive 
the last sacraments of his Chmrch. His master sends off 
a messenger in a chaise and four, with orders to bring a 
confessor from a town at a considerable distance. Here a 
Protestant lays out money for the purpose of causing 
religious instruction and consolation to be given by a 
Catholic priest. Has he committed a sm ? _ Has he not 
acted like a good master and a good Christian ? Would 
Mr. Gladstone accuse him of ‘ laxity of religious principle,’ 
of ‘ confounding truth with falsehood,’ of ‘ considering the 
support of religion as a boon ’to an individual, not as a 
homage to truth ’ 1 But how if this servant had, for the 
sake of his master, undertaken a joume 3 ' which removed 
him from the place where he might eas% have obtained 
religious attendance ? How if his death were occasioned 
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n wound received in defending hw master ? Should wo 
^ master had only fulfilled a sacred 

®^''6®tion of dulj- ? Now, Mr. Gladstone himself owns 
that ‘ nobody can think that the personality of the state is 
*»orc stringent, or entails stronger obligations, than that 
of the individual.’ How then stands the case of the Indian 
Goveniinent ? Here is a poor fellow, enlisted in Clare or 
^erry, sent over fifteen thousand miles of sea, quartered 
ni a dopres.sing and pestilential climate. Ho fights for the 
Government ; ho conquers for it ; he is wounded ; he is 
laid on his pallet, withering away with fever, under that 
terrible sun, without a friend near him. He ])ities for the 
consolations of that religion which, neglected perhaps in 
the season of health and vigour, now come.s back to his 
tnind, as.sociatcd with all the overpowering recollections 
cf his earlier dayn, and of the home which he is never to see 
ngain. And because the state for which ho dies sends a 
priest of his omr faith to stand at his bedside, and to toll 
mm, in language which at once commands his love and 
Confidence, of the common Father, of the common Eo- 
doeiner, of the common hope of immortality, because the 
state for which ho dies does not abandon him in his last 
moments to the care of heathen attendants, or employ a 
chaplam of a different creed to vex his departing spirit wth 
a controversy about the Council of Trent, hlr. Gladstone 
mds that India presents ‘ n melancholy picture,' and that 
here is ‘ a largo allowance of false principle ' in the system 
pursued there. Most earnestly do we hope that our remarks 
may induce Mr. Gladstone to reconsider this part of his 
^ork, and may prevent him from expressing in that high 
assembly, in which ho must always bo heard with attention, 
so unworthy of his character. 

''e have now said almost all that we think it necessary 
to say respecting Mr. Gladstone’s theory. And perhaps 
] Would be safest for us to stop hero. It is much easier 
^ pull do%vn than to buUd up. Yet, that we may give Air. 
Gladstone his revenge, we will state concisely our oum views 
"^^^P^uting the alliance of Church and State. 

'^e set out in company with Warburton, and remain 
"uth him pretty sociably till we come to his contract ; a 
contract which Air. Gladstone very properly designates as 
O' fiction. Wo consider the primary end of government as 
M. HIST. E, - 13 
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a pvuoly tcinporal end, tlio jirotection of the persons and 
property of men. 

Wc think that government, like oveiy other contrivance 
of human ndsdom, from the highest to the lowest, is likcl.y 
to cinswer its main end best when it is constructed with a 
single view to that end. Mr, Gladstone, who loves Plato, 
will not quarrel with us for illustrating our proposition, 
after Plato’s fashion, from the most familiar objects. Take 
cutlery, for example. A blade which is designed both to 
shave and to carve -will certainly not shave so well as a 
razor, or carve so well as a carving-knife. An academy of 
painting, which should also be a bank, would, in all pro- 
bability, exhibit very bad pictures and discount very bad 
bills. A gas compan5', which should also he an infant school 
society, would, wo apprehend, h'ght the streets ill, and teach 
the children ih. On this principle, we think that govern- 
ment should bo organized solely with a view to its main 
end ; and that no part of its efficiency for that end should 
be sacrificed in order to promote anj^ other end however 
excellent. 

But does it follow from hence that governments ohght' 
never to pursue an3' end other than their main end ? In 
no -svise. Though it is desirable that every institution 
should have a main end, and should be so formed as to be 
in the highest degree efficient for that main end ; yet if, 
without any sacrifice of its efficiency for that end, it can 
pursue any other good end, it ought to do so. Thus, the 
end for which a hospital is built is the relief of the sick, not 
the beautifying of the street. To sacrifice the health of the 
sick to splendour of architectural effect, to place the build- 
ing in a bad air only that it may present a more commanding 
front to a great public place, to make the wards hotter or 
cooler than they ought to be, in order that the columns and 
irindows of the exterior may please the passers-by, would 
be monstrous. But if, without any sacrifice of the chief 
object, the hospital can be made an ornament to the 
metropolis, it would be absurd not to make it so. 

In the same manner, if a government, can, without any 
sacrifice of its main end, promote any other good work, it 
ought to do so. The encouragement of the fine arts, for 
example, is hy no means the main end of government ; 
and it would be absurd, in constituting a government, to 
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bestow a thought on tho question, whether it would be a 
government likely to tram Raphaels and Domenichinos. 
But it by no means follows that it is improper for a govern- 
ment to form a national gallery of pictiu-es. The same may 
bo said of patronage bestowed on learned men, of tho 
pubUcation of archives, of tho collecting of libraries, 
menageries, plants, fossils, antiques, of journeys and voyages 
for purposes of geographical discover}' or astronomical 
observation. It is not for these ends that government is 
constituted. But it may well happen that a government 
may have at its command resources which will enable it, 
ndthout any injury to its main end, to pursue these coUateral 
ends far more effectually than any individual or any volun- 
tary association could do. If so, government ought to 
pursue these collateral ends. 

It is stiU more evidently the duty of government to 
promote, always in subordination to its main end, every- 
thing which is useful as a means for the attaining of that 
main end. The improvement of steam navigation, for 
example, is by no means a primary object of government. 
But as steam vessels are useful for the purpose of national 
defence, and for tho purpose of facilitating intercourse 
between distant provinces, and of thereby consolidating 
the force of tho empire, it may be the boimden duty of 
government to encourage ingenious men to perfect an in- 
vention which so directly tends to make the state more 
efficient for its great primary end. 

Now, on both these grounds, the instruction of the 
people may with propriety engage the care of the govern- 
ment. That the people should be well educated is in 
itself a good thing ; and the state ought therefore to 
promote this object, if it can do so without any sacrifice 
of its primary object. The education of the people, con- 
ducted on those principles of morality which are common 
to all the forms of Christianity, is highly valuable as a 
means of promoting the main object for which government 
exists, and is on this groxind well deserving the attention of 
rulers. We wiU not at present go into the general question 
of education ; but will confine our remarks to the subject 
which is more immediately before us, namely, the religious 
instruction of the people. 

We mayUlustrate ourviewof the'policy wliich governments 
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ought to pursue with respect to religious instruction, 
by recurring to the analogy of a hospital. Eehgious in- 
struction is not the main end for which a hospital is built ; 
and to introduce into a hospital any regulations prejudicial 
to the health of the patients, on the plea of promoting their 
spiritual improvement, to send a ranting preacher to a man 
who has just been ordered by the phj’sician to lie quiet 
and trj' to get a little sleep, to impose a strict observance of 
Lent on a convalescent who has been ad^dsed to eat heartily 
of nourishing food, to direct, as the bigoted Pius the Fifth 
actually did, that no medical assistance should be given to 
any person who declined spiritual attendance, would be 
the most extravagant folly. Yet it by no means follows 
that it would not bo right to have a chaplain to attend the 
sick, and to pay such a chaplain out of the hospital fimds. 
Whether it will bo proper to have such a chaplain at all, 
and of what religious persuasion such a chaplain ought to 
be, must depend on circumstances. There may be a town 
in which it would bo impossible to set up a good hospital 
mthout the help of people of different opinions : and 
religious parties may run so high that, though people of 
different opinions are willing to contribute for the relief 
of the sick, they rvill not concur in the choice of any one 
chaplain. The high Churchmen insist that, if there is a 
paid chaplain, he shall be a high Churchman. The Evan- 
gelicals stickle for an Evangelical. Here it would evidently 
be absurd and cruel to let an useful and humane design, 
about which all are agreed, fall to the ground, because all 
cannot agree about something else. The governors must 
either appoint two chaplains, and pay them both ; or they 
must appoint none ; and every one of them must, in his 
individual capacity, do what ho can for the purpose of 
providing the sick -with such religious instruction and con- 
solation as ndll, in his opinion, be most useful to them. 

We should say the same of government. Government 
is not an institution for the propagation of religion, any 
more than St. George’s Hospital is an institution for the 
propagation of religion : and the most absurd and perm’cious 
consequences would follow, if Government should pursue, 
as its primar3'^ end,, that which can never be more than its 
secondary end, though intrinsically more important than, 
its primary end. But a government which considers the 
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religious instruction of the people as a secondary end, and 
follows . out that principle faitlifulty, will, we think, be 
likely to do inuoli good and little harm. 

We will rapidly run over some of the consequences to 
which this principle leads, and point out how it solves 
some problems which, on Mr. Gladstone’s hypothesis, 
admit of no satisfactory solution. 

All persecution directed against the persons or property 
of men is, on our principle, obviously indefensible. For, 
the protection of the persons and property of men being the 
primary end of government, and rcUgious instruction only 
a secondary end, to secure the people from heresy by 
making their lives, their limbs, or their estates insecure, 
would be to sacrifice the primary end to the secondary 
end. It would be as absurd as it would be in the governors 
of an hospital to direct that the wounds of all Arian and 
Socinian patieirts should bo dressed in such a way as to 
make them fester. 

Again, on our principles, all civil disabilities on account 
of religious opinions are indefensible. For all such dis- 
abilities make government less efficient for its main end : 
they limit its choice of able men for the administration 
and defence of the state ; they alienate from it the hearts 
of the sufferers ; they deprive it of a part of its effective 
strength in all contests with foreign nations. Such a 
course is as absurd as it would be in the governors of an 
hospital to reject an able surgeon because he is an Universal 
•Restitutionist, and to send a bungler to operate because he 
is perfectly orthodox. 

Again, on our principles, no government ought to press 
on the people religious instruction, however sound, in such 
a manner as to excite among them discontents dangerous 
to public order. For here again government would sacrifice . 
its primary end to an end intrinsically indeed of the highest 
importance, but still only a secondary end of government, 
_^as government. This rule at once disposes of the difficulty 
about India, a difficulty of which Mr. Gladstone can get 
rid only by putting in an imaginary discharge in order to 
set aside an imaginary obligation. There is assuredly no 
country where it is more desirable that Christianity should 
be propagated. But there is no coimtry in which the 
government is so completely disqualified for the task. By 
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using our power iu order to make proselytes, we should 
produce the dissolution of societj', and hring utter ruin on 
all those interests for the protection of which government 
exists. Hero the secondary end is, at present, inconsistent 
with the primary end. and must therefore be abandoned. 
Christian instruction given bj’ individuals and voluntnr\' 
societies may do much good. Given by the Government 
it would do unmixed harm. At the same time, we quite 
agree with Jlr. Gladstone in thinking that the English 
authorities in India ought not to jiartieipate in anj' idola- 
trous rite ; and indeed wo are full3' satisfied that all such 
participation is not only unchristian but also unwise and 
most undignified. 

Supposing the circumstances of a countn* to bo such, 
that the government may with propriety, on our principles, 
give religious instruction to a people ; we have next to 
inquire, what religion shall bo taught. Bishop Warburton 
answers, the religion of the majoritj’. And we so far agree 
with him, that wo can scarcety conceive any circumstances 
in which it would bo proper to establish, as the one ex- 
clusive religion of the state, the religion of the mmoritj’. 
Siich a preference could hnrdJj’^ be given without exciting 
most serious discontent, and endangering those interests, 
the protection of which is the first object of government. 
But we never can admit that a ruler can bo justified in 
helping to spread a system of opinions solelj’' because that 
system is pleasing to the mnjoritJ^ On the other hand, we 
cannot agree with Mr. Gladstone, who would of course 
answer that the onlj' religion winch a ruler ought to pro- 
pagate is the religion of his omi conscience. In truth, tliis 
is an impossibilit3>-. And, as we have sho%vn, Mr. Gladstone 
himself, whenever he supports a grant of monej^ to the 
Church of England, is really assisting to propagate, not the 
precise religion of his own conscience, but some one or 
more, he knows not how many or which, of the innumerable 
religions which lie between the confines of Pelagianism and 
those of Antinomianism, and between the confines of 
Popeiy and those of Presbyterianism. In our opinion, that 
religious instruction which the ruler ought, in his public 
capacity’-, to patronize, is the instniction from which he, 
in his conscience, believes that the people will learn most 
good with the smallest mixture of evil. And thus it is not 
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necessarily his omti religion that ho will select. He will, 
of eourso, believe that his own religion is unmi.xedly good. 
But the question which he has to consider is, not how much 
good his religion contains, hut how much good the people 
will learn, if instruction is given them in that religion. He 
may prefer the doctrines and government of the Church of 
England to those of the Church of Scotland. But if ho 
Icnows that a Scotch congregation will listen with deep 
attention and respect while an Erskine or a Chalmers sets 
before them the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and 
that a glimpse of a surplice or a single line of a liturgy 
would bo the signal for hooting and riot, and would probably 
bring stools and brick-bats about the cars of the minister, 
he acts -wisely if ho convoys religious Imowledge to the 
tScotch rather by means of that imperfect Church, as he may 
think it, from which they will learn much, than by means 
of that perfect Church from which they will learn nothing. 
The only end of teaching is, that men may learn ; and 
it is idle to talk of the duty of teaching truth in -n-ays which 
only cause men to cling more firmly to falsehood. 

On these principles we conceive that a statesman, who 
might be far indeed from regarding the Church of England 
with the reverence which Mr. Gladstone feels for her, 
might yet firmly oppose all attempts to destroy her. Such 
a statesman may be too well acquainted with her origin to 
look upon her with superstitious awe. He may know that 
she sprang from a compromise huddled up between the 
eager zeal of reformers and the selfishness of greedy, am- 
bitious, and time-serving politicians. He may find in 
every page of her annals ample cause for censure. He may 
feel that he could not, -with ease to his conscience, subscribe 
all her articles. He may regret that all the attempts which 
have been made to open her gates to large classes of non- 
conformists should have failed. Her episcopal polity he 
may consider as of purely human institution. He cannot 
defend her on the ground that she possesses the apostolical 
succession ; for he does not know whether that succession 
may not be altogether a fable. He cannot defend her on 
the ground of her unity ; for he knows that her frontier 
sects are much more remote from each other, than one 
frontier is from the Church of Borne, or the other from the 
Church of Geneva. But he may think that she teaches 
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more tmth -n-ith less alloy of error than would be taught 
by those who, if she wore swept away, would occupy the 
vacant space. Ho may think that the effect produced by 
her beautiful sor\dces and by her pulj)its on the national 
mind, is, on the whole, highly beneficial. He may think 
that her civilizing influence is usefully felt in remote dis- 
tricts. He may think that, if she were dcstro^'ed, a large 
portion of those who now compose her congregations would 
neglect all religious duties, and that a still larger portion 
would fall under the influence of spiritual mountebanks, 
hungry for gain, or drunk with fanaticism. While he would 
with pleasure admit that all the qualities of Christian 
pastors are to be found in large measure within the existing 
bodj' of Dissenting ministers, he would perhaps be inclined 
to think that the standard of intellectual and moral charac- 
ter among that cxemplaiy class of men ma}' have been 
raised to its present high point and maintained there by 
the direct influence of the Establishment. And he may be 
by no means satisfied that, if the Church were at once 
swept away, the place of our Sumners and A^liatelys would 
be supplied by Doddridges and Halls. He ma}' think that 
the advantages which we have described are obtained, or 
might, if the existing system were slightly modified, be 
obtained, without any sacrifice of the paramount objects 
which all governments ought to have chiefly in view. Nay, 
he may be of opinion that an institution, so deeply fixed 
in the hearts and minds of millions, could not be sub- 
verted without loosening and shaking all the fotmdations 
of civil society. With at least equal ease he would find 
reasons for supporting the Church of Scotland. Nor would 
he bo under the necessity of resorting to any contract to 
justify the connexion of two religious establishments with 
one government. He would think scruples on that head 
frivolous in any person who is zealous for a Chmch of which 
both Dr. Herbert Marsh and Dr. Daniel Wilson have been 
bishops. Indeed, he would gladly follow out his principles 
much further. He would have been willing to vote in 1826 
for Lord Francis Egerton’s resolution, that it is expedient 
to give a public maintenance to the Catholic clergy of 
Ireland ; and he would deeply regret that no such measure 
was adopted in 1829. 

In this way, we conceive, a statesman might, on our 
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principles, satisfy himself that it would bo in tho highest 
degree inexpedient to abolish tho Church, cither of England 
or of Scotland. 

But if there were, m any part of the world, a national 
church regarded as heretical by four fifths of tho nation 
committed to its care, a church established and maintained 
by tho sword, a church producing twice as many riots as 
conversions, a church which, though possessing great wealth 
and power, and though long backed by persecuting laws, 
had, in tho course of many generations, been found unable 
to propagate its doctrines, and barely able to maintain its 
ground, a church so odious, that fraud and violence, when 
used against its clear rights of property, were generally 
regarded as fair play, a chureh, whose ministers were 
preaching to desolate walls, and with difficulty obtainmg 
their la^^ul subsistence by the help of bayonets, such a 
church, on our principles, could not, we must own, be 
defended. We should say that the state which allied itself 
with such a church postponed the primary end of govern- 
ment to the secondary ; and that the consequences had 
been such as any sagacious observer would have predicted. 
Neither tho primary nor tho secondary end is attained. 
Tho temporal and spiritual interests of the people suffer 
alike. The minds of men, instead of being drawn to the 
church, are alienated from the state. The magistrate, 
after sacrificing order, peace, union, all the interests which 
it is his first duty to protect, for the purpose of promoting 
pure religion, is forced, after the experience of centuries, 
to admit that he has really been promoting error. The 
sounder the doctrines of such a church, the more absurd 
and noxious the superstition by which those doctrines are 
opposed, the stronger are the arguments against the policy 
which has deprived a good cause of its natural advantages. 
Those who preach to rulers the duty of employing power to 
propagate truth would do well to remember that falsehood, 
though no match for truth alone, has often been found more 
than a match for truth and power together. 

A statesman, judging on our principles, would pronounce 
without hesitation that a church, such as we have last 
described, never ought to have been set up. Eurther than 
this we wUl not venture to speak for him. He would doubt- 
less remember that the world is full of institutions which, 
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though they never ought to have been set up, yet, having 
been set up, ought not to be rudely pulled do'wn ; and 
that it is often wise in practice to be content with the 
mitigation of an abuse which, looldng at it in the abstract, 
we might feel impatient to destroy. 

We have done ; and nothing remains but that we part 
from Mr. Gladstone with the courtesy of antagonists who 
bear no malice. We dissent from his opinions, but we 
admire his talents ; we respect his integrity and benevo- 
lence ; and we hope that he will not suffer political avoca- 
tions so entirely to engross him as to leave him no leisure 
for literature and philosophy. 



LORD CLIVE 

(Janitarv, 1840) 


The Life of liohert Lord Clive ; collected from the Family Papers, 
communieated by the Earl of Powis. By JIajoh-Generai. 
Sir John lilAi,coi.''t, K.C.B. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 183G. 

We have always thought it strange that, while the history 
of the Spanish empire in America is familiarly knomi to 
all the nations of Europe, the great actions of our country- 
men in the East should, oven among ourselves, excite little 
interest. Every schoolboy Imows who imprisoned Monte- 
zuma, and who strangled Atahualpa. But we doubt 
whether one in ton, oven among Enghsh gentlemen of 
highly cultivated minds, can tell who won the battle of 
Buxar, who perpetrated the massacre of Patna, whether 
Surajah Dowlah ruled in Oude or in Travancore, or whether 
Holkar was a Hindoo or a Mussulman. Yet the victories 
of Cortes were gained over savages who had no letters, 
who were ignorant of the use of metals, who had not broken 
in a single animal to labour, who wielded no better weapons 
than those which could bo made out of sticks, flints, and 
fish-bones, who regarded a horse-soldier as a monster, half 
man and half beast, who took a harquebusier for a sorcerer, 
able to scatter the thunder and lightning of the skies. The 
people of India, when we subdued them, were ten times as 
numerous as the Americans whomtheSpaniards vanquished, 
and were at the same time quite as highly civilized as the 
victorious Spaniards. They had reared cities larger and 
fairer than Saragossa or Toledo, and buildings more beauti- 
ful and costly than the cathedral of Seville. They could 
show bankers richer than the richest firms of Barcelona or 
Cadiz, viceroys whoso splendour far surpassed that of 
Perdinand the Catholic, myriads of cavalry and long trains 
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of artillery ■which would have astonished the Great Captain. 
It might have been expected, that every I‘]ngli.shman who 
takes any interest in any part of history would he curious 
tn linow how a handful of his countrj'men, separated from 
their lioine by an immense ocean, subjugated, in the course 
of a few years, one of the greatest empires in the world. 
Yet, unless we greath’ err, this .subject is, to most readers, 
not only insipid, but positivcli' distasteful. 

Perhaps the fault lies partl3’ with the historians. 3 Ir. 
^fill’s book, though it has undoubtcdl}’ great and rare 
merit, is not sufficiently animated and picturcsciuo to 
attract those who read for amusement. Ormo, inferior 
to no English historian in style and power of painting, is 
minute even to tediousness. In one volume he allots, on 
an average, a closelj- prhitcd quarto page to the events of 
everj’ fort5’-cight hoiu-s. The consequence is, that his 
narrative, though one of the most authentic and one of the 
most finel.v written in our language, has never been verj* 
popular, and is now scarceli' ever read. 

\Vc fear that the volumes before us will not much attract 
those readers whom Ormo and Mill have repelled. The 
materials placed at the disposal of Sir John Malcolm by 
the late Lord Powis were indeed of great value. But wo 
cannot saj* that they have been verj* elulfully worked up. 
It would, however, be unjust to criticize •ndth soveritj’ a 
work which, if the author had lived to complete and revise 
it, would probably have been improved bj' condensation 
and b}’ a better arrangement. T\'e are more disposed to 
perform the pleasing duty of expressing our gratitude to 
the noble family to which the public owes so much usefuJ 
and ciu-ious information. 

The effect of the book, even when wo make the largest 
allowance for the partiality of those who have fmnished 
and of those who have digested the materials, is, on the 
whole, greatly to raise the character of Lord Clive. We are 
far indeed from sympathizing -with Sir John Malcolm, 
wliose love passes the love of biographers, and who can see 
nothing but wisdom and justice in the actions of his idol. 
But we are at least equally far from conemring in the severe 
judgement of Mr.' Slill, who seems to us to show less dis- 
crimination in his account of Clive than in any other part 
of his valuable work. Clive, like most men who are bom ' 
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with strong passions and tried by strong temptations, 
committed great faults. But every person -who takes a 
fair and enlightened view of his whole career must admit 
that our island, so fertile in heroes and statesmen, has 
scarcely ever produced a man more truly great either in 
arms or in council. 

The Clives had been settled, ever since the twelfth 
century, on an estate of no great value, near Jlarket- 
Drayton, in Shropshire. In the reign of George the Fii-st, 
this moderate but ancient inheritance was possessed by 
Mr. Richard Clive, who seems to have been a plain man of 
no great tact or capacity. He had been bred to the law, 
and divided his tune between professional business and the 
avocations of a small proprietor. He married a lady from 
Manchester, of the name of GaskUl, and became the father 
of a very numerous family. His eldest son, Robert, the 
founder of the British empire in India, was born at the old 
seat of his ancestors on the twenty-ninth of September, 
1725. 

Some lineaments of the character of the man were early 
discerned in the child. There remain letters written by 
his relations when he was in his seventh year ; and from 
these letters it appears that, even at that early age, his 
strong will and his fiery passions, sustained by a con- 
stitutional intrepidity which sometimes seemed hardly 
compatible with soundness of mind, had begun to cause 
great uneasiness to his family. ‘ Fighting,’ says one of his 
uncles, ‘ to which ho is out of measure addicted, gives his 
temper such a fierceness and iihperiousness, that he flies 
out on every trifling occasion.’ The old people of the 
neighbourhood still remember to have heard from their 
parents how Bob Clive climbed to the top of the lofty steeple 
of Market'Drayton, and with what terror the inhabitants 
saw him seated on a stone spout near the summit. They 
also relate how he formed all the idle lads of the town into 
a kind of predatory army, and compelled the shopkeepers 
to submit to a tribute of apples and halfpence, in con- 
sideration- of which he guaranteed, the security of their 
windows. He was sent from sohool to school, making %’-ery 
little progress in his learning, and gaining for himself every- 
where the character of an exoeedhigly naughty boy. One 
of his masters, it is said, was sagacious enough to prophesy 
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that tho idle lad would make a great figure in the world. 
But tho general opinion, seems to have been that poor 
Robert was a dunee, if not a reprobate. His family ex- 
pected nothing good from such slender parts and such a 
headstrong temper. It is not strange, therefore, that they 
gladly accepted for him, when he was in his eighteenth 
year, a ■writership in the service of the East India Company, 
and shipped him off to make a fortune or to die of a fever 
at Madras. 

Ear different were tho prospects of Clive from those 
of the youths whom tho East India College now annually 
sends to the Presidencies of our Asiatic empire. The 
Company was then purely a trading corporation. Its 
territory consisted of a few square miles, for which rent 
was paid to the native governments. Its troops wore 
scarcely numerous enough to man the batteries of three or 
four ill-constructed forts, which had been erected for the 
protection of the warehouses. The natives, who composed 
a considerable part of these little garrisons, had not yet 
been trained in the discipline of Europe, and were armed; 
some with swords and shields, some with bows and arrows. 
Tho business of the servants of the Company was not, as 
now, to conduct the judicial, financial, and diplomatic 
business of a great country, but to take stock, to make 
advances to weavers, to ship cargoes, and above all to keep 
an eye on private traders who dared to infringe the mono- 
poly. The younger clerks were so miserably paid that they 
could scarcely subsist without incurring debt ; the elder 
enriched themselves by trading on their own account ; and 
those who lived to rise to the top of the service often 
accumulated considerable fortunes. 

Madras, to which Clive had been appointed, was, at this 
time, perhaps, tho first in importance of tho Company’s 
settlements. In tho preceding centmy, Fort St. George 
had arisen on a barren spot beaten by a raging surf ; and 
in tho neighbomhood a town, inhabited by many thousand 
of natives, had sprung up, as towns spring up in the East, 
with the rapidity of the Prophet’s gourd. There were 
already in the suburbs many white villas, each surrounded 
by its garden, whither the wealthy agents of the Company 
retired, after tho labours of tho desk and tho warehouse, 
to enjoy tho cool breeze which springs up at sunset from 
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tho bay of Bongil . The habits of these mobcantilo grandees 
appear to have been more profuse, luxurious, and ostenta- 
tious, than those of tho high judicial and political function- 
aries who have succeeded them. But comfort was far less 
understood. Many devices which now mitigate the heat 
of the climate, preserve health, and prolong life, were 
unkno^vn. Tliere was far less intercourse with Europe than 
at present. The voyage b3' the Capo, which in our time 
has often been performed within tlirce months, was then 
very seldom accomplished in six, and was sometimes pro- 
tracted to more than a year. Consequently, the Anglo- 
Indian was then much more estranged from his country, 
much more addicted to Oriental usages, and much less 
fitted to mix in society after his return to Europe, than the 
Anglo-Indian of the present day. 

Within tho fort and its precinct, the English exercised, 
by permission of tho native government, an extensive 
authority, such as every great Indian landowner exercised 
within his own domain. But they had never dreamed of 
claiming independent power. The surroimding country 
was ruled by the Nabob of tho Carnatic, a deputy of tlie 
Viceroy of the Deccan, commonly called the Nizam, who 
was himself only a deput}' of tho mighty prince designated 
by our ancestors as the Great Mogul. Those names, once 
so august and formidable, still remain. There is still a 
Nabob of the Carnatic, who lives on a pension allowed to 
him by tho English out of the revenues of the province 
which his ancestors ruled. There is still a Nizam, whose 
capital is overawed by a British cantonment, and to whom 
a British resident gives, under the name of advice, com- 
mands which are not to bo disputed. There is still a Mogul, 
who is permitted to play at holding courts and receiving 
petitions, but who has less power to help or hurt than the 
youngest civil servant of the Company. 

Clive’s voyage was unusually tedious even for that age. 
The ship remained some months at the Brazils, where the 
young adventurer picked up some knowledge of Portuguese, 
and spent all his pocket-money. He did not arrive in India 
till more than a year after he had left England. His 
situation at Madras was most painful. His funds were ex- 
hausted. His pay was small. He had contracted debts. 
He was wretchedly lodged, no small calamity in a climate 
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which can he'kinlle tolerable to an European only by 
spacious and well-placed apartments. He had been fur- 
nished with letters of recommendation to a gentleman who 
might have assisted him ; but when ho landed at Fort St. 
George he found that this gentleman had sailed for England. 
The lad’s shy and haughty disposition withheld him from 
introducing hhnself to strangers. He was several months 
in India before he became acquainted ndth a suigle famil}^ 
The climate affected his health and spirits. His duties 
were of a kind ill suited to his ardent and daring character. 
He pined for his home, and in Ins letters to his relations 
expressed his feelings in language softer and more pensive 
than we should have expected either from the waywardness 
of his boyhood, or from the inflexible sternness of his later 
years. ‘ I have not enjoyed,’ says he, ‘ one happ3’’ daj’ since 
I left my native country : ’ and again, ‘ I must confess, at 
intervals, when I think of my dear native England, it affects 
me in a very particular manner. ... If I should be so far 
blest as to revisit again my own country, but more especially 
Manchester, the centre of all my wishes, all that I could hope 
or desire for would be presented before mo in one view.’ 

One solace he found of the most respectable kind. The 
Governor possessed a good library, and permitted Clive 
to have access to it. The young man devoted much of his 
leisme to reading, and acquired at this time almost all the 
knowledge of books that he ever possessed. As a bo3' he 
had been too idle, as a man he soon became too busy, for 
literary pursuits. 

But neither climate nor poverty', neither study nor the 
sorrows of a home-sick exile, could tame the desperate 
audacit\' of his spirit. Ho behaved to his ofBcial superiors 
as he had behaved to his schoolmasters, and was several 
times in danger of losing his situation. Twice, whfle re- 
siding in the Writers’ Buildings, he attempted to destroy 
himself ; and twice the pistol which he snapped at his own 
head failed to go off. This circumstance, it is said, affected 
him as a similar escape affected Wallen^ein. After satis- 
fying himself that the pistol was really well loaded, he burst 
forth into an exclamation that surel3' he was reserved for 
something great. 

About tbis time an event which at first seemed likely 
to destroy aU his hopes in life suddenly opened before him 
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a new path to ominenco. Europe had been, during some 
3'cars, distracted by the war of the Austrian succession. 
George the Second was the steady ally of Maria Theresa. 
The house of Bourbon took the opposite side. Though 
England was even then the first of maritime powers, she 
was not, as she has since become, more than a match on the 
sea for all the nations of the rrorld together ; and she found 
it difficult to maintain a contest against the united navies of 
France and Spain, hi the eastern seas France obtained 
the ascendancy. Labourdonnais, governor of Maiu’itius, 
a man of eminent talents and virtues, conducted an ex- 
pedition to the continent of India in spite of the opposition 
of the British fleet, landed, assembled an army, appeared 
before Madras, and compelled the town and fort to capitu- 
late. The keys were delivered up ; the French colours were 
displayed on Fort St. George ; and the contents of the 
Company’s warehouses were seized as prize of war by the 
conquerors. It was stipulated by the capitulation that 
the English inhabitants should be prisoners of war on parole, 
and that the town should remain in the hands of the IVench 
till it should be ransomed. Labourdonnais pledged his 
honour that only a moderate ransom should be required. 

But the success of Labourdonnais had awakened the 
jealousy of his countryman, Duploix, governor o'f Pondi- 
cherry. Dupleix, moreover, had already begun to revolve 
gigantic schemes, with which the restoration of Madras to 
the English was by no means compatible. He declared 
that Labourdonnais had gone beyond liis powers ; that 
conquests made by the French arms on the continent of 
India were at the disposal of the governor of Pondicherry 
alone ; and that Madras should be razed to the ground. 
Labourdonnais was compelled to yield. The anger which 
the breach of the capitulation excited among the English 
was increased by the rmgenerous manner in which Dnpleix 
treated the principal servants of the Company. The 
Governor and several of the first gentlemen of Fort St. 
George were carried under a guard to Pondicherry, and 
conducted through the town in a triumphal procession under 
the eyes of fifty thousand spectators. It was with reason 
thought that this gross violation of public faith absolved 
the inhabitants of Madras from the engagements into which 
they had entered with Labourdonnais. Clive fled from the 
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tomi by night in the di.sgtiLco of ft MiiBsuIrnan, niid took 
rcfngo fit Fort St. Dii%id, ono of the Bnmll ] j)gli.Bh Kettle- 
inonts Rubordiimto to Madras. 

1’he circuinKtancc.s in Avhicli lio was now placed naturally 
led him to adopt a jirofes-sioji bettor Kuited to his re.stlc.s.s 
and intrepid spirit than the bnsinc.'.s of examining packages 
and casting accounts. He solicitcfl and obtained an cn.sign's 
commission in the sorrice of the Company, and at twenty- 
ono entered on his military career. His personal courage, of 
which he had, while still n writer, given signal proof by a 
desperate duel with a military bully who was tho terror of 
Fort St. David, speedily made him con.spicuous even among 
hundrcd.s of bravo men. He soon began to show in his new 
calling other qualities which had not before been di.sccmed 
in him, judgement, sagacitj*, deference to legitimate 
authority. He distinguished liimsolf highly in several 
oi>crat.ions against the French, and wa.s particularly noticed 
bj’ Jlajor Lawrence, who was then considered as the nble.st 
British officer in India. 

Clivo had been only a few months in the army when 
intelligence arrived that peace had boon concluded between 
Great Britain and Franco. Duplcix was in consequence 
comi>cllcd to restore Madras to t he English Company ; and 
the young ensign was at liberty to rc.sumo his former busi- 
ness. He did indeed rctm-n for a short time to his desk. 
Ho again quitted it in order to fissist iilajor LanTence in 
some hostilities with the natives, and then again 

returned to it. Vlliilc he was thus wavering between a 
military and a commercial life, events took place which de- 
cided his choice. The politics of India assumed a now 
aspect. There was peace between tho English and French 
Crornis ; but there arose between the English and French 
Companies trading to tho East a war most eventful and 
important, a W'ar in which tho prize was nothing less than 
tho magnificent inheritance of tho house of Tamerlane. 

Tho empire which Baber and his Moguls reared in tho 
sixteenth century was long one of the most extensive and 
splendid in tho Avorld. In no European Idngdom was so 
large a population subject to a single prince, or so large a 
rovomie poured into tho treasury. The beauty and magni- 
ficence of the buildings erected by tho sovereigns of Hin- 
fioatan, amazed oven travellers who had seen St. Peter’s. 
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Tho innumerable retinues and gorgeous decorations wlxich 
surrounded tho throne of Delhi dazzled even eyes which 
were acoustomed to the pomp of Versailles. Some of tho 
great viceroys who held their posts by \Trtue of com- 
mission from the Mogul ruled as many subjects as the 
King of Franco or the Emperor of Germany. Even tho 
deputies of these deputies might well rank, as to extent of 
territory and amount of revenue, mth tho Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, or the Elector of Saxony. 

There can be little doubt that this great empire, powerful 
and prosperous as it appears on a superficial view, was yet, 
even in its best daj's, far worse governed than the worst 
governed parts of Europe now are. Tho administration 
M'as taiixted with all tho vices of Oriental despotism and 
with all the vices inseparable from tho domination of race 
over race. The conflicting pretensions of the princes of 
the royal houses produced a long series of crimes and public 
disasters. Ambitious lieutenants of tho sovereign some- 
times aspired to independence. Fierce tribes of Hindoos, 
impatient of a foreign yoke, frequently witlxheld tribute, 
repelled tho armies of tho government from the mountain 
fastnesses, and pomred down in arms on tho cultivated 
plains. In spite, however, of much constant mal- 
administration, in spite of occasional convulsions which 
shook the whole frame of society, this gi-eat monarchy, on 
the whole, retained, during some generations, an outward 
appearance of unity, majesty, and energy. But throughout 
the long reign of Aurungzebe, the state, notwithstanding 
all that the vigour irnd policy of the prince could effect, was 
hastening to dissolution. After his death, which took 
place in tho j^ear 1707, the ruin Avas fearfully rapid. Violent 
shoijks from without co-operated with an incurable decay 
which was fast proceeding Avithin ; and in a feAv years the 
empire had undergone utter decomposition. 

The history of the successors of Theodosius bears no 
small analogy to that of the successors of Aurungzebe. 
But perhaps the fall of the Carlovingians furnishes tho 
nearest parallel to the fall of the Moguls. Charlemagne was 
scarcely interred when the imbecility and the disputes of his 
descendants began to bring contempt on themselves and 
destinction on their subjects. The wide dominion of the 
Ikanlcs was severed into a thousand pieces. Nothing more 
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than a nominal dignity was loft to the abject heirs of an 
illustrious name, Charles the Bald, and Charles the Fat, 
and Charles the Simple. Fierce invaders, differing from 
each other in race, language, and religion, flocked, as if by 
concert, from the farthest comers of the earth, to plunder 
provinces which the government could no longer defend. 
The pirates of the Northern Sea extended their ravages 
from the Elbe to the Pyrenees, and at length fixed their seat 
in the rich vallej" of the Seine. The Hungarian, in whom 
the trembling monks fancied that they recognized the 
Gog or Magog of propheej^, carried back the plunder of the 
cities of Lombardy to the depth of the Paimonian forests. 
The Saracen ruled in Sicily, desolated the fertile plains of 
Campania, and spread terror even to the walls of Eome. 
In the midst of these sufferings, a great internal change 
passed upon the empire. The corruption of death began 
to ferment into now forms of life. While the great body, 
as a whole, was torpid and passive, cver}^ separate member 
began to feel ■Nvith a sense, and to move with an energy all 
its omi. Just here, in the most barren and dreary tract of 
European history, all feudal privileges, all modern nobility, 
take their somce. It is to this point that we trace the 
power of those princes, who, nominally vassals, but reall)' 
independent, long governed, with the titles of dukes, mar- 
quesses and coimts, almost every part of the dominions 
which had obeyed Charlemagne. 

Such or nearly such was the change which passed on the 
ilogul empire durmg the forty years which followed the 
death of Aiurungzebe. A succession of nominal sovereigns, 
sunk in indolence and debauchery, saimtered away life in 
secluded palaces, chewing bang, fondling concubines, and 
listening to buffoons. A succession of ferocious invaders 
descended through the western passes, to prey on the 
defenceless wealth of Hindostan. A Persian conqueror 
crossed the Indus, marched through the gates of Delhi, and 
bore away in triumph those treasiures of which the magni- 
ficence had astounded Eoe and Bernier, the Peacock 
Throne, on which the richest jewels of Golconda had 
been disposed by the most skilful hands of Europe, and 
the inestimable Mountain of Light, which, after many 
strange vicissitudes, lately shone in the bracelet of Runjeet 
Sing, and is now destined to adorn the hideous idol of 
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Orissa. The Afghan soon followed to complete the work 
of devastation wdiich the Persian had begun. Tho warlike 
tribes of Rajpootnna throw off tho Mussulman yoke. A 
band of mercenary soldiers occupied Rohilcund. The 
Seiks ruled on the Indus. Tho Jauts spread dismay along 
the Jumna. Tho lughlands which border on the western 
sea-coast of India poured forth a j'et more formidable race, 
a race which was long tho terror of every native power, 
and which, after many desperate and doubtful struggles, 
yielded only to tlie fortune and genius of England. It 
was under the reign of Aurungzebo that tliis wild clan of 
plunderers first descended from their mountains ; and soon 
after his death, every corner of his wide empire learned to 
tremble at the mighty name of tho Mahrattas. Many 
fertile ^dcc^oyaltics were entirely subdued by them. Their 
dominions stretched across tho peninsula from sea to sea. 
Mahratta captains reigned at Poonah, at Gualior, in 
Guzerat, in Borar, and in Tanjoro. Nor did they, though 
they had become groat sovereigns, therefore cease to be 
freebooters. They still retained tho predatory habits 
of their forefathers. Every region which was not subject 
to their ride was wasted by their incinsions. ^Vherever 
their kettle-drums were heard, the peasant throw his bag 
of rice on his shoulder, hid Ids small savings in his girdle, 
and fled with his wife and children to the mountains or the 
jungles, to the milder neighbourhood of the hyena and tho 
tiger. Many provinoes redeemed their harvests by the 
payment of an annual.ransom. Even the wretched phan- 
tom who still bore the imperial title stooped to pay this 
ignominious black-mail. The camp-fires of one rapacious 
leader were seen from the walls of tho palace of Delhi. 
Another, at the head of his innumerable cavalry, descended 
year after year on the rice-fields of Bengal. Even the 
European factors trembled for their magazines. Less than 
a hundred years ago, it was thought necessary to fortify 
Calcutta against the horsemen of Berar ; and the name 
of the Mahratta ditch still preserves the memory of the 
danger. 

Wherever the viceroys of the Mogul retained authority 
they became sovereigns. They might still acknowledge 
in words the superiority of the house of Tamerlane ; as a 
Count of Plunders or a Duke of Burgundy might have 
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acknowledged the superiority of the most helpless driveller 
among the later Carlovingians. Tliey might occasionally 
send to their .titular sovereign a complimcntarj’^ present, or 
solicit from him a title of honour. In truth, however, thej’ 
were no longer lieutenants removable at pleasure, but inde- 
pendent hereditary princes. In this way originated those 
great Mussulman houses which formerly ruled Bengal and 
the Carnatic, and those which still, though in a state of 
vassalage, exercise some of the powers of royalty at Luck- 
now and Hyderabad. 

In what was this confusion to end ? Was the strife to 
continue during centuries ? Was it to terminate in the 
rise of another great monarchy ? Was the Mussulman or the 
Mahratta to be the Lord of India ? Was another Baber 
to descend from the mountains, and to lead the hard3'’ 
tribes of Cabul and Chorasan against a wealthier and less 
warlike race I Hone of these events seemed improbable. 
But scarcely any man, however sagacious, would have 
thought it possible that a trading company, separated from 
India by fifteen thousand miles of sea, and possessmg in 
India only a few acres for purposes of commerce, would, 
in less than a hundred yea.rs, spread its empire from Cape 
Comorin to the eternal snow of the Himalayas ; Avould 
compel Mahratta and Mohammedan to forget their mutual 
feuds in common subjection ; would tamo down even those 
wild races which had resisted the most powerful of the 
Moguls ; and, having united under its laws a hundred 
millions of subjects, woidd carry its victorious arms far to 
the east of the Burrampootor, and far to the west of the 
Hydaspes, dictate terms of peace at the gates of Ava, and 
seat its vassal on the throne of Candahar. 

The man who firet saw that it was possible to found an 
Evuopean empire on the ruins of the Mogul monarchy was 
Dupleix. His restless, capacious, and inventive mind had 
formed Jhis scheme, at a time when the ablest servants of 
the English Company were busied only about invoices 
and bills of lading. Nor had ho only proposed to himself 
the end. He had also a just and distinct view of the means 
by which it was to be attained. Ho clearly saw that the 
greatest force which the princes of India could bring into 
the field would be no match for a small body of men trained 
in the discipline, and guided by the tactics, of the West. 
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Ho sm\’ also that the natives of India might, under Euro- 
pean commanders, ho formed into armies, such as Saxo or 
Eredcric ■would ho proud to command. Ho ■was perfectly 
a^ware that tho most easy and convenient ■v\'ay in which an 
European adventurer could exercise sovereignty in India, 
was to govern tho motions, and to speak through the mouth 
of some glittering puppet dignified by the title of Nabob 
or Nizam. The arts both of war and policy, which a few 
years later were employed with such signal success by the 
English, wore first understood and practised bj'' this ingeni- 
ous and aspiring Erencliman. 

Tho situation of India was such that scarcely any ag- 
gression could be without a pretext, either in old laws or in 
recent practice. All rights were in a state of utter uncer- 
tainty ; and the Europeans who took part in the disputes 
of tho natives confounded the confusion, by applying to 
Asiatic politics the public law of the West and analogies 
drawn from tho feudal system. If it was convenient to treat 
a Nabob as an independent prince, there was an excellent 
plea for doing so. He was independent in fact. If it was 
convenient to treat him as a mere deputy of the Court of 
Delhi, there w'as no difficulty ; for lie was so in theory. 
If it was convenient to consider Ids office as an hereditary 
digidty, or as a dignity held during life only, or ns a dignity 
held only diuring tho good pleasure of tho Mogul, arguments 
and precedents might be found for every one of those ■vie'ws. 
The party who had tho heir of Baber in their hands re- 
presented him as tho undoubted, the legitimate, the abso- 
lute sovereign, whom aU subordinate authorities were 
bound to obey. The party against whom his name W’us 
used did not want plausible pretexts for maintaining that 
the empire was in fact dissolved, and that, though it might 
bo decent to treat the Mogul ■with respect, as a venerable 
relic of an order of things which had passed away, it was 
absurd to regard him as the real master of Hindostan. 

In the year 1748 died one of the most powerful of the 
now' masters of India, the great Nizam al Blidk, Viceroy of 
the Deccan. His authority descended to his son, Nazir 
Jung. Of the provinces subject to this high functionary, 
tho Carnatic was. the wealthiest and tho most extensive. 

It was governed by an ancient Nabob, W'hose name the 
English corrupted into Anaverdy Klian. 
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But- there wore prclcwders to tho govenimcnt both of the 
viccroynlty and of the stibordinato prorinco. UlirzapFia 
Jung, a grandson of Nizam nl Midk, appeared as tho com- 
petitor of Nazir Jung. Chunda Sahii>, son-in-law of a 
former Nabob of the Carnatic, disputed tlio title of Ana- 
verdj* TQian. In the unsettled state of Indian law, it was 
easy for both Mirzapha Jung and Clmnda Sahib to make 
out Bomothing like a claim of right. In a Bocietj’ altogether 
disorganized, they liad no difficulty in finding greedy 
adventurers to follow their .standards. Thoj* united their 
interests, invaded the Carnatic, and ap2)lied for assistance 
to tho French, rvhosc fame lind been raised by their success 
against the English in the recent war on the coast of 
Coromandel. 

Notiling could have haiipened more jilcasing to the 
subtle and ambitions Duplcix. To make a Nabob of tho 
Carnatic, to make a Vicero3’' of tho Deccan, to rule under 
their names the whole of soutliorn India ; tliis was indeed 
an attractive prospect. Ho allied himself with tho pre- 
tenders, and sent four hundred French soldiers, and two 
thousand sepoys, disciplined after tho European fashion, 
to tho assistance of his confederates. A battle was fought. 
The French distinguished themselves greatlj'. Anaverdy 
Khan was defeated and slain. His son, Mohammed Ali, 
who was afterwards ivell known in England as the Nabob 
of Arcot, and who owes to tho eloquence of Burke a most 
unenviable immortality, fled with a scanty remnant of his 
army to Trichinopoly ; and tho conquerors became at once 
masters of almost every part of the Carnatic. 

This was but the beginning of the greatness of Dupleix. 
After some months of fighting, negotiation, and intrigue, 
liis ability and good fortune -seemed to have prevailed' 
everywhere. Nazir Jung perished by the hands of his own 
followers; Mirzapha Jung was'master of the Deccan ; and 
the triumph of TYench arms and French policy was com- 
plete. At Pondicherry all was exultation and festivity. 
Salutes were fired from the batteries, and Te Deum sung 
ill tho churches. The new Nizam came thither to visit his 
allies ; and tho ceremony of his installation was performed 
there with great pomp. Dnpleix, dressed in the garb worn 
by Mohammedans of the highest rank, entered the town 
in the same palanquin with the Nizam, and, in tho pageant 
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■which followed, took precedence of all tho court. He -was 
declored Governor of India from the river Kristna to Capo 
Comorin, a country about as large as I^’ance, -ivith authorifcj^ 
superior oven to that of Chunda Sahib. Ho was entrusted 
with the command of seven thousand cavalry. It was 
announced that no mint would be suffered to exist in tho 
Carnatic except that at Pondicherry. A large portion of 
the treasures which former Viceroys of tho Deccan had 
accumulated found its way into tho coffers of the French 
governor. It was rumoured that ho had received two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling in money, besides many 
valuable jewels. In fact, there could scarcely be any limit 
to his gains. He now ruled thirty millions of people with 
almost absolute power. No honour or emolument could 
be obtained from the government bvit by his intervention. 
No petition, unless signed by him, was perused by the 
Nizam. 

Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few months. 
But another prince of tho same house was raised to the 
throne by French influence, and ratified all the promises of 
his predecessor. Dupleix was now the greatest potentate 
in India. His countrjunen boasted that his name was 
mentioned with awe even in tho chambers of the palace of 
Delhi. The native population looked -with amazement on 
the progress which, in the short space of four years, an 
European adventurer had made towards dominion in Asia. 
Nor was the vain-glorious Frenchman content -with the 
reality of power. He loved to display his greatness -with 
arrogant ostentation before the eyes of liis subjects and of 
his rivals. Near the spot where his policy had obtained its 
chief triumph, by tho fall of Nazir Jung and the elevation 
of Mirzapha, he determined to erect a column, on the four 
sides of which four pompous inscriptions, in four languages, 
should proclaim his glory to all the nations of the East. 
Medals stamped -with emblems of his successes were buried 
beneath the foundations of this stately pillar, and round it 
arose a to'wn bearing the haughty name of Dupleix Fatiha- 
bad, which is, being interpreted, the City of the Victory of 
Dupleix. _ _ • ' 

The English had made some feeble and irresolute attempts 
to stop the rapid and brilliant career of the rival Company, 
and continued to recognize Mohammed Ali as Nabob of the 
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Cnniatio. But tlic dominions of Molmmmcd Ali consistod 
of TVichinopoly nlone ; nnd Trichinopoly was now iin'cstcd 
by Chunda Sahib and liis French auxiliaries. To raise the 
siege Bcenicd impossible. The small force which was then 
at Madras had no commander. Jlajor Lawrence had re- 
turned to England ; nnd not a single nfiicer of established 
character remained in the settlement. The natives had 
learned to look wth contempt on the mighty' pation which 
was soon to conquer and to rule them. They had seen the 
French colours fl3’ing on Fort St. George ; thej* had seen 
the chiefs of the English faclor3' led in triumj)!! throtigh the 
streets of Pondicherrj' ; thej' had seen the arms and 
cotmsels of Dupleix everywhere successful, uhilo the 
opposition wliich the authorities of Madras had made to 
his progress, had served onl3’’ to expose their owi weakness, 
and to heighten his glor3'. At this moment, the valour nnd 
genhis of an obscure English 3-outh suddenl3^ turned the 
tide of fortune. 

Clive was now twenty-five 3’eaTs old. ilitcr hesitating 
for some time between a military and a commercial life, 
ho had at length been placed in a jrost which partook of 
both characters, that of commissary to the troops, with the 
rank of captain. The present emergency called forth nil his 
powers. He represented tn his suporioi’s that, unless some 
vigorous effort were made, Trichinopol3’- would fall, the 
house of Anaverdy IHian would perish, and the French 
woidd become the real masters of the whole peninsula of 
India. It was absolutely nccessnr3- to strike some daring 
blow'. If an attack were made on Arcot, the caj)it.al of the 
Carnatic, and the favourite residence of the Nabobs, it was 
not impossible that the siege of Trichinopol3’' would bo 
raised. The heads of the English settlement, now 
thoroughly alarmed by the success of Dupleix, and appre- 
hensive that, in the event of a new' war between France and 
Great Britain, Madras would be instantly taken and 
destroyed, approved of Clive’s plan, and entrusted the 
execution of it to himself. The 3'oung captain was put at 
the head of two hundred English soldiers, and three hundred 
' sepoys armed and disciplined after the Eiwopoan fashion. 
Of the eight officers who commanded this little force under 
him, only two had ever been in action, and foim of the eight 
were factors of the Company, whom Clive’s example had 
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induced to ofTcr tlieir services. The weather was stormy ; 
hnt Clive pushed on, throtigh thunder, lightning, and rain, 
to the gnte.s of Ai-cot. The garrison, in a panic, evacuated 
the fort, and the English entered it without a blow. 

But Clive well know that ho should not bo suffered to 
retain undisturbed possession of his conquest. Ho bi- 
Rtantly began to collect provisions, to throw up works, and 
to make preparations for sustaining a siege. Ilie garrison, 
which had fled at his approach, had now recovered from its 
dismay, and having been swollen bj' large reinforcements 
from the neighbourhood to a force of tlirce thousand men, 
encamped close to the town. At dead of night, Clive 
marched out of the fort, attacked the camp by surprise, 
slow great numbers, dispersed the rest, and returned to 
his quarters without having lost a single man. 

The intelligence of these events was soon carried to 
Chunda Sahib, who, with his French allies, was besieging 
Trichiuopoly. Ho . immediately detached four thousand 
men from his camp, and sent them to Arcot. They were 
speedily joined by the remains of the force which Clive had 
lately scattered. They were further strengthened by tw’o 
thousand men from Vellore, and by a still more important 
reinforcement of a hundred and fifty French soldiers whom 
Hupicix despatched from Pondicherry. The whole of this 
army, amounting to about ten thousand men, was under 
the command of Rajah Sahib, son of Chunda Sahib. 

Rajah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, which 
seemed quite incapable of sustaining a siege. The w'alls 
were ruinous, the ditches dry, the ramparts too narrow to 
admit the guns, the battlements too low to protect the 
soldiers. The little garrison had been greatly reduced by 
casualties. It now consisted of a hundred and twenty 
Europeans and two hundred sepoys. Only four officers 
were left ; the stock of provisions was scanty ; and the 
commander, who had to conduct the defence under cir- 
cumstances so discouraging, was a young man of five and 
tw'enty, w'ho had been bred a book-keeper. 

Huring fifty days the siege wont on. During fifty days 
the young captain maintained tbo defence, TOth a firmness, 
vigilance, and ability, which would have done honour to 
the oldest marshal in Europe. The breach, however, 
increased day by day. The garrison began to feel the 
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pressure of hunger. Under bucIi circumstances, any 
troops so scantily provided with officers might have been 
cxiicctcd to show signs of insubordination ; and the danger 
was peculiarly great in a force composed of men differing 
widely from each other in extraction, colour, language, 
manners, and religion. But the devotion of the little band 
to its chief surpassed anything that is related of the Tenth 
Legion of Cfcsar, or of the Old Guard of Napoleon. The 
sepoys came to Clive, not to complain of their scanty fare, 
but to propo.se that all the grain should he given to the 
Europeans, who required more nourishment than the 
natives of Asia. The thin gruel, thc3' said, which was 
strained away from the rice, would suffice for themselves. 
History contains no more touching instance of military 
fidelity, or of the influence of a commanding mind. 

An attempt made by the government of Madras to relieve 
tlie place had failed. But there was hope from another 
quarter. A body of six thousand Jlahrattas, half soldiers, 
half robbers, under the command of a chief named Morori 
Row, had been hired to assist Mohammed Ali ; but thinking 
the Erench power irresistible, and the triumph of Chunda 
Sahib certain, they had- hitherto remained inactive on the 
frontiers of the Carnatic. The fame of the defence of Arcot 
roused them from their torpor. Morari Row declared that 
ho had never before believed that Englishmen could fight, 
but that he would willingly help them since he saw that 
they had spirit to help themselves. Rajah Sahib learned 
that the Mahrattas were in motion. It was necessar5’- for 
him to be expeditious. He first tried negotiation. He 
offered large bribes to Clive, which were rejected with scorn. 
He vowed that, if his proposals were not accepted, he would 
instantly storm the fort, and put every man in it to the 
sword. Clive told him in reply, with characteristic haughti- 
ness, that his father was an usurper, that his army was a 
rabble, and that he would do well to think twice before he 
sent such poltroons into a breach defended by Enelish 
soldiers. 

Rajah Sahib determined to storm the fort. Tlie day 
was well suited to a bold military enterprise. It was the 
great Mohammedan festival which is sacred to the memory 
of Hosein the son of Ali. The history of Islam contains 
nothmg more touching than the event which gave rise to 
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that solemnity. The mournful legend relates how the chief 
of the Fatiraites, when all his bravo followers had perished 
round him, drank his latest draught of water, and uttered 
his latest prayer, how the assassins carried his head in 
triumph, how the tyrant smote the lifeless lips with his 
staff, and how a few old men recollected with tears that 
they had seen those lips pressed to the lips of the Prophet 
of God. After the lapse of near twelve centuries, the 
recxurrence of this solemn season excites the fiercest and 
saddest emotions in the bosoms of the devout Moslem of 
India. They work themselves up to such agonies of rage 
and lamentation that some, it is said, have given up the 
ghost from the mere effect of mental excitement. Thej’- 
believe that whoever, during this festival, falls in arms 
again.st the infidels, atones by his death for all the sins of 
his life, and jiasses at once to the garden of the Houris. 
It was at this time that Rajah Sahib determined to assault 
Arcot. Stimulating drugs were employed to aid the effect 
of religious zeal, and the besiegers, drunk with enthusiasm, 
drunk with bang, rushed furiously to the attack. 

Clive had received secret intelligence of the design, had 
made his arrangements, and, exhausted by fatigue, had 
thrown himself on his bed. He was awakened by the alarm, 
and was instantly at his post. The enemy advanced, 
driving before them elephants whose foreheads were armed 
with iron plates. It was expected that the gates would 
yield to the shock of these living battering-rams. But the 
huge beasts no sooner felt the English musket-balls than 
they turned round, and rushed furioxisly away, trampling 
on the multitude which had urged them forward. A raft 
was launched on the water which filled- one part of the 
ditch. Clive, perceiving that his gunners at that post did 
not understand their business, took the management of 
a piece of artillery himself, and cleared the raft in a few 
minutes. Where the moat was dry, the assailants mounted 
■ndth great boldness ; but they were received -with a fire so 
heavy and so well directed, that it soon quelled the courage 
even of fanaticism and of intoxication. The rear ranks of 
the English kept the front ranks supplied -with a constant 
succession of loaded muskets, and every shot told on the 
living mass below. After three desperate onsets, the 
besiegers retired behind the ditch. 
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Tho struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred of 
the assailants fell. The garrison lost onlj’ five or six men. 
The besieged passed an anxious night, looking for a renorral 
of tho attack. But when day broke, tho cnemj'' were no 
more to bo seen. They had retired, leaving to the English 
several guns and a largo quantity of ammunition. 

Tho news was received at Fort St. George with transports 
of joy and pride. Clive was justly regarded as a man 
equal to an3’’ command. Two hmidred English soldiers, 
and seven himdrcd sepo3's were sent to him, and with this 
force he instantly commenced offensive operations. Ho 
took the fort of Timcr3', effected a junetion with a division 
of Morari Row’s army, and hastened, by forced marches, 
to attack Rajah Sahib, who was at the head of about five 
thousand men, of whom three hundred were French. The 
action was sharp ; but Clive gained a complete victory. 
The militar3’^ chest of Rajah Sahib fell into tho hands of 
the conquerors. Six hundred sepoys, who had served in 
the enemy’s arm3', came over to Clive’s quarters, and were 
taken into the British service. Conjeveram surrendered 
without a blow. The governor of Amee deserted Chunda 
Sahib, and recognized the title of Mohammed AIL 

Had the entire direction of the war been entrusted to 
Chve, it wmdd probably have been brought to a speed3’' 
close. But the timidity and incapacity which appeared 
in aU the movements of the English, except where he was 
personally present, protracted the struggle. The Mahrattas 
muttered that his soldiers were of a different race from tho 
British whom they found elsewhere. The effect of this 
languor was that in no long time Rajah Sahib, at the head 
of a considerable army, in which were foiur hundred French 
troops, appeared almost under the guns of Fort St. George 
and laid waste the villas and gardens of the gentlemen of 
the English settlement. ■ But he was again encountered 
and defeated by Clive. More than a hxmdred of the French 
were kUled or taken, a loss more serious than that of thou- 
sands of natives. The victorious army marched from the 
field of battle to Fort St. David. On the road lay the 
City of the Victory of Dupleix, and the stately monument 
which was designed to' commemorate the triumphs of 
France in the East. Clive ordered both the city and the 
monument to he razed to the ground. He was induced. 
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wc belicvo, to take this step, not by personal or national 
malevolence, but by a just and profound policy. The tovTi 
and its pompous name, the pillar and its vaunting in- 
scriptions, were among the devices by -which Dupleix had 
laid the public mind of India under a spell. This spell it 
was Clive's business to break. The natives had been 
taught that France was confessedly the first power in 
EuroiJe, and that the English did not presume to dispute 
her supremacy. No measure could be more effectual for 
the rerao-ving of this delusion than the public and solemn 
demolition of the French trophies. 

The government of Jladras, encouraged by these events, 
determined to send a strong detachment, under Clive, to 
reinforce the garrison of Trichinopoly. But just at this 
conjuncture Major La^vrence arrived from England, and 
assumed the cliief command. From the waywardness and 
impatience of control which had characterized Clive, both 
at school and in the counting-house, it might have been 
expected that ho would not, after such achievements, act 
•with zeal and good humour in a subordinate capacity. 
But La^vTence had early treated him -with kindness ; and 
it is bare justice to Clive to say that, proud and overbearing 
as he was, Idndness was never thrown away tipon him. He 
cheerfully placed liiinself under the orders of his old friend, 
and exerted himself os strenuously in the second post as 
he could have done in the first. La-wrence well knew the 
value of such assistance. Though himself ■ gifted ■\vith no 
intellectual faculty higher than plain good sense, he fully 
appreciated the powers of his brUhant coadjutor. Though 
he had made a methodical study of military tactics, and, 
like all men regularly bred to a profession, was disposed to 
look -with disdain on interlopers, he had yet liberality 
enough to acknowledge that Clive was an exception to 
common rules. ‘ Some people,’ he -wrote, ‘ are pleased to 
■term Captain Clive fortunate and lucky ; but, in my opinion, 
from the knowledge I have of the gentleman, he deserved 
and might expect from his conduct everything as it fell 
out ; — a man of an undaunted resolution, of a cool temper, 
and of a presence of mind which never left h i m in the 
greatest danger — bom a soldier; for, -ivithout a military 
education of any sort, or much conversing with any of the 
profession, from his judgement and good sense, he led on 
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ail army lii^o an experienced ofTiccr and a brave soldier, 
•\viUi a prudeiieo that certainly warranted success.' 

Tlic Preneh had no commander to oppose to the two 
friends. Diipleix, not inferior in talents for negotiation 
and intrigue to any European who has borne a part in the 
revolutions of India, was ill qualified to direct in person 
military operations. Ho had not been bred a soldier, and 
had no inclination to beeome one. His enemies accused 
him of personal cowardice ; and ho defended himself in a 
strain worthy of Captain Bobadil. Ho kept away from 
shot, he said, because silence and tranquillity were pro- 
pitious to liis genius, and he found it difficult to pursue 
his meditations amidst the noise of lire-nrins. He was thus 
under the nccessit5' of entrusting to others the execution of 
liis great warlike designs ; and he bitterlj' complained that 
he was ill served. He had indeed been assisted by one 
officer of eminent merit, the celebraterl Bussy. But Bussy 
had marched northward uith the Nizam, and was fully 
employed in looking after his own interests, and those of 
France, at the court of that prince. Among the officers 
who remained with Duplcix, there was not a single man of 
capacity ; and many of them were boys, at whose ignorance 
and folly the common soldiers laughed. 

The English triumphed everywhere. The besiegers of 
Trichinopoly were themselves besieged and compelled to 
capitulate. Chunda Sahib fell into the hands of the 
Mahrattas, and was put to death, at the instigation pro- 
bably of his competitor, Mohammed Ali. The spirit of 
Dupleix, however, was unconquerable, and liis resources 
inexhaustible. From his employers in Europe he no longer 
received help or countenance. They condemned his policy. 
They gave him no pecuniary assistance. They sent him 
for troops only the sweepings of the galleys. Yet stUl he 
persisted, intrigued, bribed, promised, lavished his private 
fortune, strained his credit, procured new diplomas from 
Delhi, raised up new enemies to the government of Madras 
on every side, and found tools even among the allies of the 
English Company. But all was in vain. Slowly, but 
steadily, the power of Britain continued to increase, and 
that of France to decline. 

The health of Clive had never been good during his 
residence in India ; and his constitution was now so much 
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impaired that he determined to return to England. Before 
his departure he undertook a service of considerable diffi- 
culty, and performed it uath his usual vigour and dexterity. 
The forts of Covelong and Clungleput were occupied by 
French garrisons. It was determined to send a force 
against them . But the only force available for this purpose 
was of such a description that no officer but Clive would 
risk his reputation by commanding it. It consisted of five 
hundred newly levied sepoys, and two hundred recruits 
who had just landed from England, and who were the worst 
and lowest UTctches that the Company’s crimps cotild pick 
up in the flash-houses of London. Clive, ill and exhausted 
as he was, undertook to make an army of this undisciplined 
rabble, and marched with them to Covelong. A shot from 
the fort killed one of these extraordinary soldiers ; on 
whioh all the rest faced about and ran away, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that Clive rallied them. On another 
occasion, the noise of a gun terrified the sentinels so much 
that one of them was found, some hours later, at the bottom 
of a Veil. Clive gradually accustomed them to danger, 
and, by exposing lumseU constantly in the most perilous 
situations, shamed them into courage. He at length 
succeeded in forming a respectable force out of his un- 
promising materials. Covelong fell. Clive learned that 
a strong detachment was marching to relieve it from 
- Ghingleput. He took measures to prevent the enemy 
from learning that they were too late, laid an ambuscade 
for them on the road, killed a hundred of them -with one 
fire, took tlrree hundred prisoners, pursued the fugitives 
to the gates of Ghingleput, laid siege instantly to that 
fastness, reputed one of the strongest in India, made a 
breach, and was on the point of storming when the French 
commandant capitulated and retired mth his men. 

Clive retmmed to Madras victorious, but in a state of 
health which rendered it impossible for him to remain there 
long. He married at this time a young lady of the name of 
Maskelyne, sister of the eminent mathematician, who long 
held the post of Astronomer Boyal. She is described as 
handsome and accomplished ; and her husband’s letters, 
it is said, contain proofs that he was devotedly attached 
to her. 

Almost immediately after the marriage, Clive embarked 
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with his brido for England. Ho returned a ver^’ difTcrcut 
person from (he poor slighted boy who had been sent out 
ten j’cars before to seek liis fortune. He Avas only tAventy- 
soA'cn ; yet liis country already respected him as one of 
her first soldiers. There AA’as then general peace in Europe. 
The Carnatic AA’as the only part of the Avorld Avhere the 
English and French Averc in arms against each other. Tlie 
A’ast schemes of Duplcix had excited no small uneasiness in 
the city of London ; and the rapid turn of fortune, AA’hich 
Avas chieflj' ovring to the courage and talents of Ch’v’c, had 
been hailed Avith great delight. The young captain Avas 
knoAA-n at the India House by the honourable nickname of 
General CUa’c, and AA-as toasted bj'' that appellation at the 
feasts of the Directors. On his arrival in England,- ho found 
himself an object of general interest and admiration. Tlio 
East Iiidia Company thanked liim for his serAnces in tho 
warmest terras, and bestoAved on him a SAvord set AAith 
diamonds. AVith rare delicacj', ho refused to receive this 
token of gratitude unless a similar compliment AA’cro paid 
to lus friend and commander, I/vaatojicc. 

It may easily bo supposed that Clive Avas most cordially 
Avelcomed homo by his family, AAho Avero delighted by liis 
success, though they seem to have been hardly able to 
comprehend hoAV their naughty idle Bobby had become so 
great a man. His father had been singularl}’^ hard of 
belief. Not until tho ncAA's of tho defence of Arcot arrived 
in England AA’as the old gentleman heard to growl out 
that, after all, the booby had something in him. His ex- 
pressions of approbation became stronger and stronger 
as noAA’s arrh’ed of one brilliant exploit after another ; 
and he AA’as at length immoderately fond and proud of 
his son. 

Clive’s relations had very substantial reasons for re- 
joicing at his return. Considerable sums of .prize-money 
had fallen to his share ; and he had brought home a 
moderate fortune, part of AA’hich he expended in extricating 
his father from pecuniary difiSculties, and in redeeming 
the family estate. The remainder he appears to ha\’e 
dissipated in the course of about two years. He lived 
splendidly, dressed gaily CA’en for those times, kept a car- 
riage and saddle horses, and, not content AA’ith these AA’ays 
of getting rid of his money, resorted to the most speedy 
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and effectual of all modes of evacuation, a contested election 
followed by a petition. 

At the time of the general election of 1754, the govern- 
ment was in a very singular state. There was scarcely any 
formal opposition. The Jacobites had been cowed by the 
issue of the last rebellion. The Tory party had fallen into 
utter contempt. It had been deserted by all the men of 
talents who had belonged to it, and had scarcely given a 
symptom of life during some years. The small faction 
which had been hold together by the influence and promises 
of Prince Frederic, had been dispersed by his death. Almost 
every public man of distinguished talents in the kingdom, 
whatever his early connexions might have been, was in 
office, and called himself a Whig. But this extraordinary 
appearance of concord was quite delusive. The adminis- 
tration itself was distracted bj’ bitter enmities and con- 
flicting pretensions. The cliief object of its members was 
to depress and supplant each other. The prime minister, 
Newcastle, weak, timid, jealous, and perfidious, was at once 
detested and despised by some of the most important 
members of his government, and by none more than by 
Henry Fox, the Secretary at War, This able, daring, and 
ambitious man seized every opportunity of crossing the 
First Lord of the Treasury, from whom ho well know that 
he had little to dread and little to hope ; for Newcastle 
was through life equally afraid of breaking rvith men of 
parts and of promoting them. 

Newcastle had set his heart on returning two members 
for St. Michael, one of those wretched Cornish boroughs 
which were swept away by the Refonn Act in 1832. He was 
opposed by Lord Sandwich, whose influence had long been 
paramount there : and Fox exerted himself strenuously 
in Sandwich's behalf. Clive, who had been introduced to 
Fox, and very kindly received by him, was brought fonvard 
on the Sandwich interest, and was returned. But a petition 
was presented against the return, and was backed by the 
whole influence of the Duke of New'castle. 

The case was heard, according to the usage of that time, 
before a committee of the whole House. Questions respect- 
ing elections were then considered merely as party questions. 
Judicial impartiality was not oven affected. Sir Robert 
Walpole was in the habit of saying openly that, in election 
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battles, there ought to be no quarter. On the 
occasion tlie e.xcitcment was great. The matter rcaiij_ a 
issue was, not whether Clive had been properly or iffl" 
properly returned, but whetlicr Newcastle or Fox ^ 
bo master of the new House of Comnioti.s, and consequent V 
first minister. The contest was long and obstinate, an 
success seemed to lean sometimes to one side and soinetmics 
to the other. Fox jjut forth all his rare powers of dcbatc> 
beat half the lanyer.s in the House at their own %vcnpon-'', 
and carried division after dirision against the whole JU' 
fiuenco of the Treasurv. The committee decided in Clive s 
favour. But when tlic resolution ^vas reported to th^ 
House, things tool; a different course. The remnant of the 
Top' Opposition, contemptible as it was, had yet sufficiem 
weight to turn the scale between the nicely-balancw 
parties of Newcastle and Fox. Newcastle the Tories could 
only despise. Fox they hated, as the boldest and most 
subtle politician and the ablest debater among the Wliigs, 
as the steady friend of Waliwle, as the devoted adherent 
of the Duke of Cumberland. After wavering till tlie last 
moment, they determined to vote in a body \rith the Prime 
Minister's friends. The consequence was that the House, 
by a small majority, rescinded the decision of the com- 
mittee, and Clive was unseated. 

Ejected from Parliament and straitened in bis means, 
he naturally began to look again towards India. The 
Company and the Government were eager to avail them- 
selves of his services. A treaty favourable to England had 
indeed been concluded in the Carnatic. Dupleix bad been 
superseded, and had retmrned with the wreck of lus immense 
fortune to Europe, where calumny and chicanery soon 
bunted him to his grave. But many signs indicated that a 
war between France and Great Britain was at hand ; and 
it was therefore thought desirable to send an able com- 
mander to the Company’s settlements in India. The 
Directors appointed Clive governor of Fort St. David. The 
King gave Irim the commission of a lieutenant-colonel in 
the British army, and in 1755 he again sailed for Asia. 

The first service on which he was employed after his 
return to the East was the reduction of the stronghold of 
Gheriah. This fortress, built on a craggy promontory, 
and almost surrounded by the ocean, was the den of a 
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pirate named Angria, whose barks had long boon the terror 
o{ the Arabian Gulf. Admiral Watson, who commanded 
the English squadron in the Eastern seas, burned Angria’s 
fleet, while Clive attacked the fastness by land. The place 
soon fell, and a booty of a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling was divided among the conquerors. 

After tills exploit, Clive proceeded to his government of 
Fort St. David. Before he had been there two months, he 
received intelligence which called forth all the energy of 
his bold and active mind. 

Of the provinces which had been subject to the house of 
Tamerlane, the wealthiest was Bengal. No part of India 
possessed such natural advantages, both for agriculture 
and for commerce. The Ganges, rushing through a hundred 
channels to the sea, has formed a vast plain of rich mould 
which, even under the tropical skj', rivals the verdure of 
an English April. The rice-fields yield an increase such as 
is elsewhere unknown. Spices, sugar, vegetable oils, are 
produced with marvellous exuberance. The rivers afford 
an inexhaustible supply of fish. The desolate islands along 
the sea-coast, overgrown by noxious vegetation, and 
swarming with deer and tigers, supply the cultivated dis- 
tricts nith abundance of salt. The great stream which 
fertilizes the soil is, at the same time, the chief highway of 
Eastern commerce. On its banks, and on those of its 
tributary waters, are the wealthiest marts, the most splendid 
capitals, and the most sacred shrines of India. The tyranny 
of man had for ages struggled in vain against the over- 
flondng bounty of nature. In spite of the Mussulman 
despot, and of the Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was knonm 
through the East as the garden of Eden, as the rich kingdom. 
Its population multiplied exceedingly. Distant provinces 
were nourished from the overflowing of its granaries ; and 
the noble ladies of London and Paris were clothed in the 
delicate produce of its looms. The race by whom this 
rich tract was peopled, enervated by a soft climate and 
accustomed to peaceful employments, bore the same re- 
lation to other Asiatics which the Asiatics generally bear 
to the bold and energetic children of Europe. The Cas- 
tilians have a proverb, that in Valencia the earth is water 
and the men women ; and the description is at least equally 
applicable to the vast plain of the Lower Ganges. IVliatever 
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the Bengalee does he does languidly. His favourite 
piKsuits are sedentaiy. Ho shrinks from bodily oxernon,! 
and, though voluble in dispute, and singularly pertinaciou 
in. the war of chicane, he seldom engages in a ^ 

conflict, and scarcely ever enlists as a soldier. Wc dou ^ 
whether there be a hundred genuine Bengalees in the who 
army of the East India Company. There never, perhap^ 
existed a people so thoroughly fitted by nature and hy 
habit for a foreign yoke. 

The great commercial companies of Europe had long 
possessed factories in Bengal. The Erench were settled, 
as they still are, at Chandernagore on the Hooglej’. Higher 
up the stream the Dutch traders held Chinsurah. Hearer 
to the sea, the English had built Eort William. A church 
and ample warehouses rose in the, vicinity. A row of 
spacious houses, belonging to the chief factors of the Easf' 
India Cbmpany^, lined the hanks of the river ; and in the 
neighbourhood had sprang up a large and busy native 
tonm, where some Hindoo merchants of great opulence 
had feed their abode. But tbo tract now' covered by the 
palaces of Chowringhee contained only a few^ miserable 
huts thatched with straw. A jungle, abandoned to water- 
fowl and alligators, covered the site of the present Citadel, 
and the Com’se, wHch is now daily crowded at sunset with 
the gayest equipages of Calcutta. For the ground on 
which the settlement stood, the English, like other great 
landholders, paid rent to the government ; and they were, 
like other great landholders, permitted to exercise a certain 
jurisdiction within tlieir domain. 

The great province of Bengal, together with Orissa and 
Bahar, had long been governed by a viceroy, whom tlie 
English called Aliverdy' Khan, and who, like the other 
viceroys of the Mogul, had become vh-tually independent. 
He died in 1756, and the eovoreigntj' descended to his 
grandson, a youth under twenty years of age, who horo the 
name of Surajah Dow'lali. Oriental despots are perhaps the 
worst class of human beings ; and this unhappy boy was 
one of the worst specimens of his class. His understanding 
was naturally feeble, and his temper naturally^ unamiable. 
His education had been such as would have enervated even 
a vigorous intellect and perverted even a generous dis- 
position. Ho was unreasonable, because nobody' ever 
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daTcd to reason -with him, and selfish, becansc he had never 
been made to feel himself dependent on the good will of 
others. Early debauchery had unnerved his body and his 
mind. He indulged immoderately in the use of ardent 
spirits, which inflamed liis weak brain almost to madness. 
His chosen companions were flatterers sprung from the 
dregs of the people, and recommended by nothing but 
buffoonery and servility. It is said that he had arrived at 
that last stage of human depravity, when cruelty becomes 
pleasing for its own sake, when the sight of pain, as pain, 
where no advantage is to be gained, no offence punished, no 
danger averted, is an agreeable excitement. It had early 
been his amusement to torture beasts and birds ; and, when 
he grew up, he enjoyed with still keener relish the misery 
of his fellow-creatures. 

From a child Surajah Dowlah had hated the English. 
It was his whim to do so ; and Ids whims were never 
opposed. He had also formed a very exaggerated notion of 
the wealth which might bo obtained by plundering them ; 
and his feeble and uncultivated mind was incapable of 
perceiving that the riches of Calcutta, had they been even 
greater than he imagined, would not compensate him for 
what he must lose, if the European trade, of which Bengal 
was a chief seat, should be driven by his violence to some 
other quarter. Pretexts for a quarrel were readily found. 
The English, in expectation of a war with Prance, had begun 
to fortify their settlement without special permission from 
the Nabob. A rich native, whom he longed to plunder, 
had taken refuge at Calcutta, and had not been delivered up. 
On such grounds as these Surajah Dowlah marched with 
a great army against Fort WUliam. 

The servants of the Company at Madras had been forced 
by Dupleix to become statesmen and soldiers. Those in 
Bengal were still mere traders, and were terrified and 
bewildered by the approaching danger. The governor, who 
had heard much of Surajah Dowlah’s cruelty, was fright- 
ened out of his wits, jumped into a boat, and took refuge in 
the nearest ship. The military commandant thought that 
he could not do better than follow so good an example. 
The fort was taken after a feeble resistance ; and great 
numbers of the English fell into the hands of the con- 
querors. The Nabob seated iiimself -with regal pomp in 
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the principal hnll of the factory, and ordered I\Ir. 
the first in rank among tlie prisoners, to be brought 
him. His Highness talked about the inBoleiico ' ' 

English, and gi-umbled at the smallness of the trenstit , 
which he had found'; but promised to spare tlieir lives, 
and retired to rest. • , ; 

Then was committed that great crime, memorable for 
its singular atrocity, memorable for the tremendous 
retribution by which it was followed. The English capti^os 
were loft at the mercy of the guards, and the guards deter- 
mined to secure them for the night in the prison of the 
garrison, a chamber known by the fearful name of the 
Black Hole. Even for a single European malefactor, that 
dungeon would, in such a climate, have been too close and 
narrow. The space was only twenty feet square. The 
air-holes were small and obstructed. It was the summer 
solstice, the season when the fierce heat of Bengal can 
scarcely be rendered tolerable to natives of England by 
loft5' halls and by the constant waving of fans. The 
number of the prisoners rvas one hundred and forty-six. 
'l^Tien they were ordered to enter the cell, they imagined 
that the soldiers were joking ; and, being in high spirits 
on account of the promise of the Nabob to spare their lives, 
they laughed and jested at the absurdity of the notion. 
They soon discovered their mistake. They expostulated ; 
they entreated ; but in vain. The guards threatened to 
cut down all who hesitated. Tlie captives were driven 
into the cell at the point of the sword, and the door was 
instantly shut and locked upon them. 

. Notliing in liistory or fiction, not even the story which 
Ugolino told in the sea -of everlasting ice, after he had 
rviped his bloody lips on the scalp of his murderer, ap- 
proaches the horrors which were recounted by the few 
sm-vivors of that night. They cried for merc3'. They 
strove to burst the door. Hohvell who, oven in that ex- 
tremity, retained some presence of mind, oSered large . 
bribes to the gaolers. But the answer was that notliing 
could be done without the Nabob’s orders, that the Nabob 
was asleep, and that he would be angry if an3-body woke 
him. Then the prisoners went mad uitli despair. They 
trampled, each • other down, fought for the places at the 
windows, fought for the pittance of water with which the 
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cruel mercy of the murderers mocked their agonies, raved, 
prayed, blasphemed, implored the guards to fire among 
them. The gaolers in the meantime held lights to the 
bars, and shouted with laughter at tlie frantic struggles of 
their victims. At length the tumult died away in low 
gaspings and moanings. The day broke. The Nabob had 
slept off his debauch, and permitted the door to be opened. 
But it was some time before the soldiers could make a lane 
for the survivors, by piling up on each side the heaps of 
corpses on which the burning climate had already begun 
to do its loathsome work. When at length a passage was 
made, twenty-three ghastly figures, such as their own 
mothers would not have kno-\vn, staggered one by one out 
of the charnel-house. A pit was instantly dug. The dead 
bodies, a hundred and twenty-tliree in number, were flung 
into it promiscuously, and covered up. 

But these tilings which, after the lapse of more than 
eighty years, cannot be told or read without horror, awak- 
ened neither remorse nor pity in the bosom of the savage 
Nabob. Ho inflicted no punishment on the murderers. 
He showed no tenderness to the survivors. Some of them, 
indeed, from whom nothing avas to he got, were suSet ed to 
depart ; but those from whom it was thought that any- 
thing could be extorted were treated with execrable cruelty. 
Holwell, unable to walk, was carried before the tyrant, who 
reproached him, threatened him, and sent him up the 
country in irons, together with some other gentlemen who 
were suspected of Icnowing more than they chose to tell 
about the treasures of the Company. These persons, still 
bowed down by the suSerings of that great agony, were 
lodged in miserable sheds, and fed only ivith grain and 
water, till at length the intercessions of the female relations 
of the Nabob procured their release. One Englishwoman 
had survived that night. She was placed in the harem of 
the Prince at Moorshedabad. 

Surajah Dowlah, in the meantime, sent letters to his 
nominal sovereign at Dellii, describing the late conquest 
in the most pompous language. He placed a garrison in 
Fort William, forbade Englishmen to dwell in the neigh- 
bourhood, and directed that, in memory of his great actions, 
Calcutta should thenceforward be called Alinagore, that 
is to say, the Port of God. 
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Tlio struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred of 
the assailants fell. The garrison lost onl3" live or six men. 
The besieged passed an anxious night, looldng for a renewal 
of the attack. But when day broke, the enemy wore no 
more to bo seen. They had retired, leaving to the English 
several guns and a largo quantity of ammunition. 

The nows was received at Fort St. George with transports 
of joy and pride. Clive was justly regarded ns a man 
equal to anj' command. Two hundred English soldiers, 
and seven hundred sepoys were sent to him, and Avith this 
force he instantly commenced offensive operations. He 
took the fort of Timerj^ effected a junction vdth a division 
of Morari Row’s army, and hastened, by forced marches, 
to attack Rajah Sahib, who was at the liead of about five 
thousand men, of whom tlireo hundred were French. The 
action was sharp ; but Clive gained a complete victorj'. 
The military chest of Rajah Sahib fell into the hands of 
the conquerors. Six hundred sepoys, who had served in 
the enemy's army, came over to Clive’s quarters, and were 
taken into the British service. Conjeveram surrendered 
without a blow. The governor of Axnee deserted Chunda 
Sahib, and recognized the title of Mohammed Ali. 

Had the entire direction of the war been entrusted to 
Clive, it would probably have been brought to a speedy 
close. But the timidity and incapacity which aiipeared 
in all the movements of the English, except where he was 
personally present, protracted the struggle. The Mahrattas 
muttered that his soldiers were of a different race from the 
British whom they found elsewhere. The effect of this 
languor was that in no long time Rajah Sahib, at the head 
of a considerable army, in which -were four hundred French 
troops, appeared almost vmder the guns of Fort St. George 
and laid waste the villas and gardens of the gentlemen of 
the English settlement. But he was again encountered 
and defeated by Clive. More than a hundred of the French 
were killed or taken, a loss more serious than that of thou- 
sands of natives. The victorious army marched from the 
field of battle to Fort St. David. On the road lay the 
City of the Victory of D.upleix, and the stately monument 
which was designed tor commemorate the triumphs of 
France in the East. Clive ordered both the city and the 
monument to be razed to the aground. He was induced. 
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Dowlah. But his power vrns limited. A committee, 
chiefly composed of sorvmnts of the Company who had fled 
from Calcutta, had tho principal direction of affairs ; and 
these persons w^cro eager to bo restored to their posts and 
compensated for their losses. The government of Madras, 
apprised that war had commenced in Europe, and appre- 
hensive of an attack from the French, became impatient 
for the return of tho armament. The promises of the 
Nabob were large, tho chances of a contest doubtful ; and 
Clive consented to treat, though ho expressed his regret 
that things should not bo concluded in so glorious a manner 
as ho could have wished. 

With this negotiation commences .a new chapter in the 
life of Clive. Hitherto he had been merely a soldier, 
carrying into effect, udth eminent ability and valour, the 
plans of others. Henceforth he is to be chiefly regarded 
as a statesman ; and his military movements are to be 
considered as subordinate to his pohtical designs. That 
in his new' capacity he displayed great ability, and obtained 
great success, is unquestionable. But it is also unquestion- 
able that tho transactions in which he now began to take a 
part have left a stain on his moral character. ^ 

We can by no means agree with Sir John Malcolm, who 
is obstinately resolved to see nothing but honour and 
integrity in the conduct of lus hero. But wo can as little 
agree with Mr. Mill, who has gone so far as to say that Clive 
was a man ‘ to whom deception, when it suited his purpose, 
never cost a pang.’ Clive seems to tis to have been con- 
stitutionally tho very opposite of a knave, bold even to 
temerity, sincere even to indiscretion, hearty in friendship, 
open in enmity. Neither in his private life, nor in those 
parts of his public life in which he had to do with his country- 
men, do we find any signs of a propensity to cunning. On 
the contrary, in all the disputes in which he was engaged 
as an EngUshman against Englishmen, from his boxing- 
matches at school to those stormy altercations at tho India 
House and in Parliament amidst which his later years w'ere 
passed, his very faults were those of a high and magnani- 
mous spirit. The truth seems to have been that he con- 
sidered Oriental politics as a game in w’hich nothing was 
unfair. He knew that the standard of morality among 
the natives of India differed widely from that established 
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In Anptisl thc! ncwB o£ the* fal! of Culctitl;* 

Mnclnis, ami excited tlio licrcost and bittcrcfd 
The cry of the whole sctl lenient wap for I'cngcancc. *) > ' 
forty-eight hours after the arrivni of the iriiciligcnw 
determined thatan expeditionshoidd hosentto the Hoogieyf 
and that Clive should ho at tlic licad of thc land 
The naval armament was under the command of Adnnra 
Watson. Nino hundred English infantrj’, fine troops an 
fidl of spirit, and fifteen hundred sepoys, composed tae 
arnu' which sailed to punish a Princo who had more sub- 
ject. s than Louis the Fifteenth or tho Empre.ss 
Thcrc.sa. In October the expedition sailed ; hut it hod to 
make its wa3’' against adverse winds, and did not rencU 
Bengal till December. 

The Nabob was revelling in fancied security at Aloorsheda- 
bad. He was so profoundly' ignorant of the state of foreign 
countries that he often used to say that there were not ten 
thousand men in all Europe ; and it had never occurred 
to him ns possible that thc English would dare to invade 
his dominions. But, though undisturbed bj' any fear of 
their military power, he began to miss them greatly. His 
revenues fell off ; and his ministers succeeded in making 
him understand that a ruler may sometimes find it more 
profitable to protect traders in thc ojion enjoj'mont of their 
gains than to put them to the torture for the purpose of 
discovering hidden chests of gold and jewels. Ho was 
already disposed to permit tho Company to resume its 
mercantile operations in his country', when fio received the 
noM’S that an English armament was in the Hoogley'.^ Ho 
instantly ordered all liis troops to assemble at Moorsheda- 
bad, and marched towards Calcutta. 

Clive had commenced operations with his usual vigour. 
He took Budgebudge, routed tho garrison of Fort William, 
recovered Calcutta, stormed and sacked Hoogloy'. The 
Nabob, already disposed to make some concessions to tho 
English, was confirmed in his pacific disposition by these 
proofs of their power and spirit. He accordingly made 
overtures to the chiefs of tho invading armament, and 
offered to restore the factory, and to give compensation to 
those whom he had despoiled. 

Clive’s jirofession was war ; and he felt that there was 
something discreditable in an accommodation with Surajah 
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Dowlali. But. his power was limited. A committee, 
ohiofly composed of sorrants of the Company who had fled 
from Calcutta, had the principal direction of affairs ; and 
these persons were eager to bo restored to their posts and 
compensated for their losses. The government of Madras, 
apprised that war had commenced in Europe, and appre- 
hensive of an attack from the French, became impatient 
for the return of the armament. The promises of the 
Nabob were large, the chances of a contest doubtful ; and 
Clive consented to treat, thongli ho expressed his regret 
that things should not bo concluded in so glorious a manner 
as ho could have vashed. 

With this negotiation commences a new chapter in the 
life of Clive. Hitherto ho had been merely a soldier, 
carrjring into effect, with eminent ability and valour, the 
plans of others. Henceforth he is to be chiefly regarded 
as a statesman ; and his military movements are to be 
considered as subordinate to his political designs. That 
in his new capacity he displayed great ability, and obtained 
great success, is unquestionable. But it is also unquestion- 
able that the transactions in which he now began to take a 
part have left a stain on his moral charncter. y 

Wo can by no means agree with Sir John Malcolm, who 
is obstinately resolved to see nothing but honomr and 
integrity in the conduct of his hero. But wo can as little 
agree with Mr. Mill, who has gone so far as to say that Clive 
was a man ‘ to whom deception, when it suited his purpose, 
never cost a pang.’ Clive seems to us to have been con- 
stitutionally the very opposite of a knave, bold even to 
temerity, sincere even to indiscretion, hearty in friendship, 
open in enmit3^ Neither in his private life, nor in those 
parts of his public life in which he had to do with his country- 
men, do we find any signs of a propensity to cunning. On 
the contrary, in all the disputes in which he was engaged 
as an Englishman against Englishmen, from his boxing- 
matches at school to those stormy altercations at the India 
House and in Parliament amidst which his later years were 
passed, his very faults were those of a high and magnani- 
mous spirit. The truth seems to have been that he con- 
sidered Oriental politics as a game in which nothing was 
unfair. He Imew that the standard of morality among 
the natives of India differed widely from that established 
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in England. lie know thni he hnd to deal with mon 
dc.stitutc of what in Europe i.4 called honour, with men who 
would give any proniiPo without hesitation and break any 
proniiso without shaino, with n»cn w)io would unscrupulously 
employ corruption, perjury, forgery, to coinj)n.ss their cnos. 
His letters show that the great difference between Asiatic 
and European morality was constantly in his thoughts. 
Ho seems to have imagined, most erroneously in out 
opinion, that ho could effect nothing against such ad* 
%'crsaries, it ho was content to ho bound by tics from which 
they Avcrc free, if ho Avent on telling tr\ith and hearing 
none, if ho fulfilled, to his oaati hurt, all his engagements 
Avith confederates Avho ncA-cr kept on engagement that aa'os 
not to their advantage. Accordingly this man, in the 
other parts of his life an hononrahlo English gentleman 
and soldier, Avas no sooner matched against an Indian 
intriguer, than he I>ccanio himself an Indian intriguer, and 
descended, Avithout scruple, to falsehood, to Jiyjjocritical 
caresses, to the substitution of documents, and to tho 
counterfeiting of hands. 

Tho negotiations betAveen the English and tho Nabob 
were carried on chiefly by two agents, Mr. Watts, a scrvmnt 
of tho Company, and a Bengalee of tho name of Omichund. 
This Omichund had been one of tho AA-calthicst native mer- 
chants resident at Calcutta, and had sustained great losses 
in consequence of the Nabob’s expedition against that 
place. In the course of his commercial transactions, he 
had seen much of tho English, and was peculiarly qAiahficd 
to serve as a medium of communication between them and 
a native court. He possessed great influence with his own 
race, and had in large measure the Hindoo talents, quick 
observation, tact, dexterity, perseverance, and the Hindoo 
vices, servility, greediness, and treachery. 

The Nabob behaved AAith all the faithlessness of an 
Indian statesman, and Avith ail the levitj' of a boy whose 
mind had been enfeebled by power and self-indulgence. 
He promised, retracted, hesitated, evaded. At one time 
he adA-anced Avith his arm3' in a threatening manner towards 
Calcutta ; but AA’hen he saw the resohite front which the 
English presented, he fell back in alarm, and consented to 
make peace with them on their OAvn terms. The treaty 
was no sooner concluded than he formed nerv designs 
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against thorn. He intrigued with the French authorities at 
Chandernagoro. He inintcd Bussy to inarch from the 
Deccan to the Hoogley, and to drive the English out of 
Bengal. All this was well known to Olive and Watson. 
They determined accordingly to strike a decisive blow, 
and to attack Chandomagore, before the force there could 
be strengthened by now arrivals, either from the south of 
India or from Europe. Watson directed the expedition 
by water, Clive by land. The success of the combined 
movements was rapid and complete. The fort, the garrison, 
the artillery, the militarj' stores, all fell into the hands of 
the English. Near five hundred European troops were 
among the prisoners. 

The Nabob had feared and hated the English, even 
while he was still able to oppose to them their Ihrench 
rivals. The French were now vanquished ; and he began 
to regard the English with still greater fear and still greater 
hatred. His weak and unprincipled mind oscillated be- 
tween servility and insolence. One day he sent a large 
sum to Calcutta, as part of the compensation due for the 
wrongs which he had committed. The next day he sent a 
present of jewels to Bussy, exhorting that distinguished 
officer to hasten to protect Bengal ‘ against Clive, the daring 
in war, on whom,’ says his Highness, ‘ may all bad fortune 
attend.’ He ordered his army to march against the 
English. He countermanded his orders. He tore Clive’s 
letters. He then sent answers in the most florid language 
of compliment. He ordered Watts out of his presence, and 
threatened to impale him. He again sent for Watts, and 
begged pardon for the insult. In the meantime, his 
wretched maladministration, his folly, his dissolute 
manners, and his love of the lowest company, had disgusted 
all classes of his subjects, soldiers, traders, civil func- 
tionaries, the proud and ostentatious Mohammedans, the 
timid, supple, and parsimonious Hindoos. A formidable 
confederacy was formed against him, in which were in- 
- eluded Roydullub, the minister of finance, Meer Jaffier, 
the principal commander of the troops, and Jugget Seit, 
the richest banker in India. The plot was confided to the 
English agents, and a communication was opened between 
the malcontents at Moorshedabad and the committee at 
Calcutta. 
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111 tho coiniiiittee there ivns iiiiicli hesitation ; but Clive’s 
voice was given in favour of the conspirators, and his 
\ngour and firmness boi’e down all oiiposition. It "as 
determined that tho English sliould lend their powerful 
assistance to depose Surajah Dowlah, and to place Meor 
Jafiier on the throne of Bengal, In retuni, Aleer Jaflier 
promised ample compensation to the Comiiany and its 
servants, and n liberal donative to the army, the navy, and 
tho committee. The odious vices of Surajah Dowlah, the 
VTongs which the Engli.sh had sulTercd at his hands, the 
dangers to which our trade must have been exposed had 
ho continued to reign, appear to us full3' to justify the 
resolution of deposing him. But nothing can justify the 
dissimulation which Glive stooped to practise. He "TOto 
to Surajah Dowlah in terms so afleotionate that thej’’ for 
a time luUcd that wc.ak prince into perfect security, Tho 
same courier who carried this ‘ soothing letter,' as Clive 
calls it, to the Nabob, earned to Air, Watts a letter in the 
following terms ; ‘ Tell Aleer Jaflier to fear notliing, I will 
join him with five thousand men who never turned their 
baeks. Assure him I will march night and daj’ to his 
assistance, and stand by him as long as I have a man left,’ 
It was impossible that a plot which had so many ramifica- 
tions should long remain entirel}’’ concealed. Enough 
reached the ears of tho Nabob to arouse his suspicions. 
But he was soon quieted by tho fictions and artifices which 
the inventive genius of Omiclmnd produced with miraculous 
readiness. All was going well ; the plot was nearly'" ripe ; 
when Clive learned that Omichund was likely to play false. 
The artful Bengalee had been promised a liberal compensa- 
tion for all that he had lost at Calcutta. But this would 
not satisfy liira. His services had been great. He held 
the thread of the whole intrigue. By one word breathed 
in the ear of Surajah Dowlah, he could undo all that -he 
had done. The lives of Watts, of Meer Jaffier, of aU the 
consphators, were at his morej’’ ; and he determined to 
take advantage of his situation and to make his o^vn terms. 
He demanded three himdred thousand pounds sterling as 
the price of his secrecy and of his assistance. The com- 
mittee, incensed bj' "the treachery and appalled by the 
danger, knew not what com^e to take. But Clive was more 
than Omichund’s match in Omichund’s own arts. The 
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man, ho said, ’was a villain. Any artifice which would 
defeat such Imavory was justifiable. The best course 
would be to promise what was asked. Omiohund would 
soon bo at their morcy ; and then they might punish him by 
withholding from him, not only the bribe which he now 
demanded, but also tho compensation which all the other 
sufferers of Calcutta were to receive. 

His advice was taken. But how was the wary and 
sagacious Hindoo to be deceived ? Ho had demanded 
that an article touching his claims should bo inserted in 
tho treaty between klcer Jaffior and tho English, and he 
would not be satisfied unless ho saw it with his OAvn eyes. 
Clive had an expedient ready. Two treaties were drawn 
up, one on white paper, the other on red, the former real, 
the latter fictitious. In the former Omiohund’s name was 
not mentioned ; the latter, which was to be shown to him, 
contained a stipulation in his favour. 

But another difficulty arose. Admiral Watson had 
scruples about signing the red treaty. Omiohund’s 
vigilance and acuteness were such that' tho absence of so 
important a name would probably awaken his suspicions. 
But Clive was not a man to do anjrthing by halves. We 
almost blush to write it. He forged Admiral Watson’s name. 

All was now ready for action. Mr. Watts fled secretly 
from Moorshedabad. Clive put his troops in motion, and 
wote to the Nabob in a tone very different from that of 
his previous letters. He set forth all the wongs which 
the British had suffered, offered to submit the points in 
dispute to the arbitration of Meer Jaffier, and concluded 
by announcing that, as tho rains were about to set in, he 
and his men would do themselves the honour of waiting on 
his- Highness for an answer. 

Surajah Dowlah instantly assembled his whole force, 
and marched to encounter the English. It had been agreed 
that Meer Jaffier should separate himself from the Nabob, 
and carry over his division to Clive. But, as the decisive 
moment approached, the fears of the conspirator over- 
powered his ambition. Clive had advanced to Cossim- 
buzar ; the Nabob lay with a mighty power a few miles off 
at Plassey ; and still Meer Jaffier delayed to fulfil his en- 
gagements, and returned evasive answers to the earnest 
remonstrances of the English .general. 
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Clive was in a painfully anxious situation. He could 
place no confidence in the sincerity or in the courage of his 
confederate : and, whatever confidence ho might placo^ in 
his own military talents, and in the valour and discipline 
of his troops, it was no light thing to engage an army 
twenty times as numerous as his own. Before him lay a 
river over which it was easy to advance, but over wliich, 
if things went ill, not one of his little band would ever 
return. On this occasion, for the first and for the last time, 
his dauntless spirit, during a few hours, shrank from the 
fearful responsibility of making a decision. He called a 
council of war. The majority pronounced against fighting ; 
and Clive declared his concurrence with the majority. 
Long afterwards, ho said that ho had never called but one 
council of war, and that, if he had taken the advice of that 
council, the British would never have been masters of 
Bengal. But scarcely had the meeting broken up when 
he was himself again. He retired alone under the shade of 
some trees, and passed near an hour there in thought. He 
came back determined to put everything to the hazard, 
and gave orders that all should be in readiness for passing 
the river on the morrow. 

The river was passed ; and, at the close of a toilsome 
day’s march, the army, long after sunset, took up its 
quarters in a grove of mango-trees near Plassey, mthin a 
mile of the enemy. Clive was unable to sleep ; he heard, 
through the whole night, the sound of drums and cymbals 
from the vast camp of the Nabob. It is not strange that 
even his stout heart should now and then have sunk, when 
he reflected against what odds, and for what a prize, he 
was in a few hours to contend. 

Nor was the rest of Surajah' Dowlah more peaceful. 
His mind, at once weak and stormy, was distracted by wild 
and horrible apprehensions. Appalled by the greatness 
and nearness of the crisis, distrusting his captains, dreading 
every one who approached liim, dreading to be left alone, 
he sat gloomily in liis tent, haunted, a Greek poet would 
have said, by the furies of those who had cursed him -with 
their last breath in the Black Hole. 

The day broke, the day which was to decide the fate of 
India. ■ At sunrise the army of the Nabob, pouring through 
many openings from the camp, began to move towards the 
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grove where the English la5^ Forty thousand infantry, 
armed with firelocks, pikes, swords, hows and arrows, 
covered the plain. They were accompanied by fifty pieces 
of ordnance of the largest size, each tugged by a long team 
of white oxen, and each pushed on from behind by an 
elephant. Some smaller guns, under the direction of a few 
French auxiliaries, were perhaps more formidable. The 
cavalry were fifteen thousand, draum, not from the effemi- 
nate population of Bengal, but from the bolder race which 
inhabits the northern provinces ; and the practised eye of 
Clive could perceive that both the men and the horses were 
more powerful than those of the Carnatic. The force u'hich 
ho had to oppose to this great multitude consisted of only 
three thousand men. But of these nearly a thousand were 
English ; and all were led by English officers, and trained 
in the English discipline. Conspicuous in the ranks of the 
little army were the men of the Thirty-Ninth Regiment, 
which still bears on its colours, amidst many honourable 
additions won under Wellington in Spain and Gascony, 
the name of Plassey, and the proud motto, Primus in Indis. 

The battle commenced with a cannonade in which the 
artillery of the Nabob did scarcely any execution, while the 
few field-pieces of the English produced great effect. 
Several of the most distinguished officers in Sura]' ah 
Dowlah’s service fell. Disorder began to spread through 
his ranks. His own terror increased every moment. One 
of the conspirators urged on him the expediency of retreat- 
ing. The insidious advice, agreeing as it did with what 
his own terrors suggested, wns readily received. He ordered 
his army to fall back, and this order decided his fate. 
Clive snatched the moment, and ordered his troops to 
advance. The confused and dispirited multitude gave 
vvay before the onset of disciphned valour. No mob 
attacked by regular soldiers was ever more completely 
routed. The little band of Frenchmen, wffio alone ventured 
to confront the English, were sw’ept down the stream of 
fugitives. In an hour the forces of Surajah Dowlah were 
dispersed, never to reassemble. Only five hundred of the 
vanquished were slain. But their camp, their guns, their 
baggage, innumerable waggons, innumerable cattle, re- 
mained in the power of the conquerors. With the loss of 
twenty-two soldiers killed and fifty wnunded, Clive had 
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scattered an arm}' of near sixty thousand men, and sub- 
dued an empire larger and more populous than Great 
Britain. 

iMeer Jaffier had given no assistance to the English 
during the action. But as soon as he saw that the fate 
of the day was decided, lie drew off his division of the army, 
and, when the battle was over, sent his congratulations to 
his ally. The next raorziing lie repaired to the English 
quarters, not a little uneasy as to the reception which 
awaited him there. He gave evident signs of alarm when 
a guard was drawn out to receive him with the honours 
duo to his rank. But his apprehensions were speedily 
removed. Clive came forward to meet him, embraced liim, 
saluted him as Nabob of the three great provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, listened graciously to Ins apologies, 
and advised liim to march without delay to Moorshedabad. 

Surajah Dowlah had fled from the field of battle mth all 
the speed v\ith which a fleet camel could carry him, and 
arrived at jMoorshedabad in-little more than twenty-foiu" 
hours. There he called his councillors round him. The 
unsest advised him to put himself into the hands of the 
English, from whom he had nothing worse to fear than depo- 
sition and confinement. But he attributed this suggestion 
to treacher3^ Others urged him to try the chance of war 
again. Ho approved the advice, and issued orders accord- 
ingly. But he wanted spirit to adhere even during one 
day to a manl3’’ resolution. He learned that Mecr Jaffier 
had arrived ; and his terrors became insupportable. Dis- 
guised in a mean dress, with a casket of jewels in his hand, 
he let himself down at night from a window of his palace, 
and, accompanied by only two attendants, embarked on 
the river for Patna. 

In a few daj’s Clive arrived at Moorshedabad, escorted 
by two hundred English soldiers and three hundred sepoys. 
Eor his residence had been assigned a palace, which was 
surroimded by a garden so spacious that aU the troops who 
accompanied him could conveniently encamp u-ithin it. 
The ceremony of the installation of Meer J affier was instantly 
performed. Clive led the new Nabob to the seat of honour, 
placed him on it, presented to him, after the immemorial 
fashion of the East, an offering of gold, and then, tui-nin" to 
the natives who filled the hall, congratulated them on the 
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good fortune which had freed them from a tyi-ant. He was 
compelled on this occasion to use the services of an inter- 
preter ; for it is remarhahle that, long as ho resided in India, 
intimately acquainted ns he was with Indian poUtics and 
with the Indian character, and adored ns he was by his 
Indian soldiery, he never learned to express himself with 
facility in any Indian language. He is said indeed to have 
been sometimes under the necessity of employing, in his 
intercourse with natives of India, the smattering of Hortu- 
gueso which he had acquired, when a lad, in Brazil. 

The new sovereign was noAv called upon to fulfil the en- 
gagements into which he had entered uith his allies. A 
conference was held at the house of Juggot Seit, the great 
banker, for the purpose of making the necessary arrange- 
ments. Omichund came thither, fully believing himself 
to stand high in the favour of Clive, who, vith dissimulation 
surpassing oven the dissimulation of Bengal, had up to that 
day treated him vith undiminished kindness. The white 
treaty was produced and read. Clive then turned to Mr. 
Scrafton, one of the servants of the Company, and said 
in English, ‘ It is now time to undeceive Omichund.' 

‘ Omichund,’ said Mr. Scrafton in Hindostance, * the red 
treaty is a trick. You are to have nothing.’ Omichund fell 
back insensible into tho arms of his attendants. He re- 
vived ; but Ids mind was irreparably ridned. Clive, who, 
though little troubled by scruples of conscience in his deal- 
ings ndth Indian politicians, was not inhuman, seems to 
have been touched. Ho saw Omichund a few days later, 
spoke to him kindly, advised him to make a pilgrimage to 
one of the great temples of India, in the hope that change 
of scene might restore his health, and was even disposed, 
notwithstanding all that had passed, again to employ him 
in the public service. But, from the moment of that sudden 
shock, the unhappy man sank gradually into idiocy. He, 
who had formerly been distinguished by the strength of his 
understanding and the simplicity of his habits, now squan- 
dered the remains of his fortune on childish trinkets, and 
loved to exhibit himself dressed in rich garments, and hung 
with precious stones. In this abject state he languished 
a few months, and then died. 

We should not think it necessary to offer any remarks 
for the purpose of directing the judgement of our readers 
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\vitli respect to this transaction, liad not Sir John Malcolm 
undertaken to defend it in nil its parts. He regrets, indeed, 
that it was necessaiy to emidoy means so liable to abuse 
as forgery ; but he will not admit that any blame attaches 
to those who deceived the deceiver. He thinks that the 
English were not bound to keep faith with one who kep'^ 
no faith with them, and that, if they had fulfilled their 
engagements with the wly Bengalee, so signal an ex- 
ample of successful treason would have produced a crowd 
of imitators. Now, wo ■will not discuss this point on any 
rigid principles of morality. Indeed, it is quite unnecessary 
to do so : for, looking at the question as a question of ex- 
pediency in the lowest sense of the word, and using 
arguments but such as Machiavelli might have employed 
in his conferences "with Borgia, wo arc convinced that Chve 
was altogether in the- vrong, and that he committed, not 
merely a crime but a blunder. That honesty is the best 
policy is a maxim which wc firmly believe to bo generally 
correct, oven with respect to the temporal interest of indi- 
viduals ; but, with respect to societies, the rule is subject 
to still fewer exceptions, and that for this reason, that the 
life of societies is longer than the life of individuals. It is 
possible to mention men who have owed great worldly 
prosperity to breaches of private faith. But we doubt 
whether it be possible to mention a state which has ■ on the 
whole been a gainer by a breach of public faith. The entire 
history of British India is an illustration of the great truth, 
that it is not prudent to oppose perfidy to perfidy, and that 
the most efficient weapon -with which men can encounter 
falsehood is truth. During a long course of years, the 
English rulers of India, surrounded by allies and enemies 
whom no engagement could bind, have generally acted "ndth 
sincerity and uprightness ; and the event has proved that 
sincerity and uprightness are -wisdom. English valour and 
English intelligence have done less -to extend and to pre- 
serve our Oriental empire than English veracity. All that 
we could have gained by imitating the doublings, the 
evasions, the fictions, the perjuries which have been em- 
ployed against us, is as nothing, when compared ■n’ith what . 
we have gained by being the one power in India on whose 
word reliance can be placed. No oath which superstition 
can devise, no hostage however precious, inspires a 
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hundredth part of the confidence which is produced by the 
‘ yea, yea,’ and ‘ nay, nay,’ of a British envoy. No fast- 
ness, however strong by art or nature, gives to its inmates 
a security like that enjoyed by the chief who, passing 
through the territories of powerful and deadly enemies, is 
armed with the British guarantee. The mightiest princes 
of the East can scarcel3% by the offer of enormous usury, 
draw forth any portion of the wealth which is concealed 
under the hearths of their subjects. The British Govern- 
ment offers little more than four per cent. ; and avarice 
hastens to bring forth tens of mUIions of rupees from its 
most secret repositories, A hostile monarch may promise 
mountains of gold to our sepo3's, on condition that they 
null desert the standard of the Compan3’^. The Company 
promises only a moderate pension after a long service. 
But every sepoy knows that the promise of the Company 
will be kept ; ho laiows that if he lives a hundred years 
his rice and salt are as secure as the salary of the Governor- 
General : and he Imoivs that there is not another state in 
India which would not, in spite of the most solemn vows, 
leave him to die of hunger in a ditch as soon ns he had 
ceased to bo useful. The greatest advantage which a 
government can possess is to be the one trustworthy 
government in the midst of governments which nobody 
can trust. This advantage we enjoy in Asia. Had we 
acted during the last two generations on the principles 
which Sir John Malcolm appears to have considered as 
sound, had we, as often as we had to deal with people like 
Omichund, retaliated by lying and forging, and brealang 
faith, after their fashion, it is our firm belief that no courage 
or capacity could have upheld our empire. 

Sir John Malcolm admits that Clive’s breach of faith 
could be justified only by the strongest necessity. As we 
think that breach of faith not only unnecessary, but most 
inexpedient, we need hardly say that we altogether con- 
demn it. 

Omichund was not the only victim of the revolution. 
Surajah Dowlah was taken a few days after his flight, and 
was brought before Meer Jaffier, There he flung himself on 
the ground in convulsions of fear, and with tears and loud 
cries implored the mercy which he had never shown. 
Meer Jaffier hesitated ; but his son Meeran, a youth of 
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seventeen, ^vho in feebleness of brain and savagcness^ 
nature grcatlj' resembled the WTctched captive, was mi- 
plaeable. Surajah Dowlah was led into a secret ohamber, 
to which hi a short time the ministers of death were sCTt. 
In this act. the English bore no part; and Mcer Jafficr 
understood so much of their feelings, tliat he thought it 
necessary to apologize to them for having avenged them on 
their most malignant enemy. 

The shower of wealth now fell copiously on the Compan.V 
and its servants. A sum of eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, in coined silver, was sent down the river from 
Moorsh^edabad to Fort i^hlliam. The fleet which convejmd 
this treasure consisted of more than a hundred boats, and 
performed its triumphal vojmge with flags flying and music 
plaj-ing. Calcutta, which a few months before had" been 
desolate, was now more prosperous than ever. ' Trade 
revived ; and the signs of affluence appeared in ev^ery 
English house. As to Clive, there was no limit to his 
acq^uisitious but his own moderation. The treasiu'y of 
Bengal was tlirown open to him. There were piled up, 
after the usage of Indian princes, immense masses of coin, 
among which might nob seldom ho detected the florins and 
bj'zants with which, before any European ship had turned 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Venetians purchased the stuffs 
and spices of the East. Clive walked between heaps of 
gold and silver, crowned ivith rubies and diamonds, and 
was at libert5' to help himself. He accepted between 
two and three hundred thousand pounds. 

The pecuniary transactions between Mecr Jaffier and 
Clive were sixteen years later condemned by the public 
voice, and severely criticized iu Parliament. They are 
vehemently defended by Sir John Malcolm. The accusers 
of the victorious general represented his gains as the wages 
of corruption, or as plunder extorted at the point of the 
sword from a helpless ally. The biographer, on the other 
hand, considers these great acquisitions as free gifts, 
honourable alike to the donor and to the receiver, and com- 
pares them to the rewards bestowed by foreign powers on 
ISIarlborough, on Nelson, and on Wellmgton. It had 
always, be says, been customary in the East to give and 
receive presents ; and there was, as yet, no Act of Parlia- 
ment positively prohibiting English functionaries in India 
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from profiting by this Asiatic nsago. This reasoning, wo 
own, docs not quite satisfy us. Wo do not suspect Clive 
of Selling the interests of his cmploj'crs or his country ; but 
we cannot acquit liim of having done what, if not in itself 
o\nl, was yet of evil example. Nothing is more clear than 
that a general ought to be the servant of his own govem- 
nietrt, and of no other. It follows that whatever rewards 
ho receives for his services ought to be given either by his 
own government, or with the full knowledge and approba- 
tion of his own government. Tliis rule ought to be strictly 
maintained oven with respect to tho merest bauble, with 
respect to a cross, a medal, or a yard of coloured riband. 
But hoAv can anj’’ government bo well served, if those who 
eommand its forces are at liberty, without its permission, 
without its ijrivity, to accept princely fortunes from its 
allies ? It is idle to say that there was then no Act of 
Barliamcnt prohibiting the practice of talcing presents from 
Asiatic sovereigns. It is not on the Act which was passed 
at a later period for tho purpose of preventing any such 
taking of presents, but on grounds which were valid before 
that Act was passed, on grounds of common law and com- 
mon sense, that we arraign tho conduct of Clive. There 
is no Act that we loiow of, prohibiting the Secretary of 
State for Toreign Affairs from being in the pay of con- 
tinental powers. But it is not the less true that a Secretary 
who should receive a secret pension from France would 
grossly violate his duty, and would deserve severe punish- 
ment. Sir John Malcolm compares the conduct of Clive 
with that of the Duke of WefiLagton. Suppose — and we 
beg pardon for putting such a supposition even for the 
sake of argument — that the Duke of Wellington had, after 
the campaign of 1815, and while ho commanded the army 
of occupation in France, privately accepted two hundred 
thousand pounds from Louis the Eighteenth, as a mark of 
gratitude for tho great services which his Grace had ren- 
dered to tho House of Bourbon ; what would be thought 
of such a transaction 1 Yet the statute-book no more 
forbids the taking of presents in Europe now than it for- 
bade the taking of presents in Asia then. 

At the same timp, it must be admitted that, in Clive’s 
case, there were many extenuating circumstances. He 
considered himself as the general, not of the Crown, but 
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of the Company. Tho Company had, by imxilication at 
least, anthorizcd its agents to enrich thomsch'cs by means 
of the liberality of tho native iirinces, and by other means 
still more objectionable. It was hardlj’’ to be expected 
that the servant should entertain stricter notions of his 
duty than wero entertained by his masters. Though Clive 
did not distinctlj’’ acquaint his employers with what had 
taken jilacc, and request their sanction, he did not, on the 
other hand, by studied concealment, show that, he was 
conscious of havdng done wrong. On the contrary, ho 
avowed with the greatest openness that tho Nabob’s bounty 
had raised him to affluence. Lastly, though wo think that 
he ought not in such a way to have taken anything, wo 
must admit that he deserves praise for having taken, so 
little. He accepted twenty lacs of rupees. It would have 
cost him only a word to make tho twenty forty. It was 
a very easy exercise of virtue to declaim in England against 
Clive’s rapacity ; but not one in a hundred of his accusers 
would have shown so much self-command in the treasmy of 
Moorshedabad. 

Meer Jaffior coxild be upheld on the throne only by the 
hand irhich had placed him on it. He was not, indeed, 
a mere boy ; nor had ho been so unfortunate as to bo bom 
in the purple. He was not therefore quite so imbecile or 
quite so depraved as his predecessor had been. But he 
had none of the talents or virtues which his post required ; 
and his son and heir, Meeran, was another Surajah Dowlah. 
The recent revolution had unsettled the minds of men. 
Many chiefs were in open insurrection against the new 
Nabob. The viceroy of the rich" and powerful province of 
Oude, who, like the other viceroys of the Mogul, was now 
in truth an independent sovereign; menaced Bengal -with 
invasion. Nothing but the talents and authority of Clive 
could support the tottering government. While things 
were in this state a ship arrived with dispatches which had 
been written at the India House before the news of the 
battle of Plassey had reached London. The Directors had 
determined to place the English settlements in Bengal under 
a government constituted in the most cumbrous and 
absurd manner ; and, to make the matter worse, no place 
in the arrangement was assigned to Cltee. The persons 
who were selected to form this new government, greatly to 
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thoir honour, took on themselves the responsibility of dis- 
obej’-ing these preposterous orders, and invited Clive to 
exorcise the supreme nuthorit}'. He consented ; and it 
soon appeared that the servants of the Company had only 
anticipated the wishes of their employers. The Directors, 
on receiving news of Clive's brilliant success, instantly ap- 
pointed him governor of their possessions m Bengal, with 
the highest marks of gratitude and esteem. His power was 
now boundle.ss, and far surpassed oven that which Duploix 
had attained in the south of India. Meer Jaffier regarded 
him with slavish awe. On one occasion, the Nabob spoke 
with severity to a native chief of high rank, whose followers 
had been engaged in a brawl with some of the Company’s 
sepoys. ‘ Are you yet to learn,' he said, ‘ who that Colonel 
Clive is, and in what station God has placed him ? ’ The 
chief, who as a famous jester and an old friend of Meer 
Jaffier, could venture to take liberties, answered, ‘ I affront 
the Colonel ! I, who never get up in the morning without 
maldng three low bows to his jacliiass ! ’ This was hardly 
an exaggeration. Europeans and natives were alike at 
Clive’s feet. The English regarded him as the only man 
who could force Sleor Jaffier to keep his engagements with 
them. Meer Jaffier regarded him as the only man who 
could protect the now dynasty against turbulent subjects 
and encroaching neighbours. 

It is but justice to say that Clive used his power ably 
and vigorously for the advantage of his country. He sent 
forth an expedition against the tract Ijdng to the north 
of the Carnatic. In this tract the French still had the 
ascendancy ; and it was important to dislodge them. The 
conduct of the enterprise was entrusted to an officer of the 
name of Forde, who was then little known, but in whom 
the keen eye of the Governor had detected military talents 
of a high order. The success of the expedition was rapid 
and splendid. 

Whilo a considerable part of the army of Bengal was 
thus engaged at a distance, a new and formidable danger 
menaced the western frontier. The Great Mogul was a 
prisoner at Delhi in the hands of a subject. His eldest son, 
named Shah Alum, destined to be, during many years, the 
sport of adverse fortune, and to be a tool in the hands, first 
of the Mahrattas, and then of the English, had fled from 
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tho palace of his father. His birth ivas still revered in 
India. Some powerful princes, the Nabob of Oude in par- 
ticular, were inclined to favour him. Shah Alum found 
it easy to draw to his standard great numbers of the militarj' 
adventurers Avith whom every part of the eountrj' swamied. 
An arm}’ of forty thousand men, of various races and re- 
ligions, Malirattas, Rohillas, Jauts, and Afghans, ryas 
speedily assembled round him ; and he formed tho design 
of overthrowing the upstart avliom the English had elevated 
to a throne, and of establishing his own authority through- 
out Bengal, Orissa, and Bnhar. 

Meer Jaffier’s terror was extreme ; and tho only ex- 
pedient Avhich occurred to him was to purchase, by tho 
payment of a largo sum of money, an accommodation 
AAith Shah Alum. Tliis expedient- had been repeatedl}’ 
employed by those who, before him, had ruled the rich 
and umvarlike provinces near the mouth of tho Ganges. 
But Clive treated tho suggestion with a scorn Avorthy of his 
strong sense and dauntless courage. ‘ If you do this,’ ho 
Avrote, ‘ you Avill have tho Nabob of Oude, the Mabrattas, 
and many more, come from all parts of tho confines of your 
country, Avho AA’ill bully you out of money till you have 
none left in yoirr treasury. I beg yoitr Excellency Avill 
rely on the fidelity of tho English, and of those troops AA’hieh 
are attached to you.’ He Avroto in a similar strain to tho 
Governor of Patna, a bravo native soldier, AA’hom he highl}’ 
esteemed. ‘ Come to no terms ; defend your city to the 
last. Best assured that the English are stanoh and firm 
friends, and that they never desert a cause in AA’hich they’ 
have once taken a part.’ '' 

Ho kept his word. Shah Alum had invested Patna, and 
Avas on the point of proceeding to storm, Avhon he learned 
that the Colonel' AA-as advancing by forced marches. The 
whole army which Avas approaching consisted of onlj’ four 
hundred and fifty Europeans, and two thousand five 
hundred sepoys. But Clive and his Englishmen Avere now 
objects of dread over all the East. As soon as his advanced 
guard appeared, the besiegers fled before him. A few 
French adventurers Avho were about the person of the 
prince adArised him to try the chance of battle ; but in 
vain. In a feAv days this great artny, which had 
been regarded with so much uneasmess by the court of 
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Moorshedabad, melted away before the mere terror 
of tbo British name. 

The conqueror returned in triumph to Fort William. 
The joy of Mccr Jafficr was as unbounded as his fears had 
been, and led him to bestow on his preserrer a princely 
token of gratitude. The quit-rent which the East India 
Company were bound to pay to the Nabob for the extensive 
lands hold by them to tlie soulli of Calcutta amounted to 
near thirty thousand pounds sterling a year. The whole 
of this splendid estate, sufficient to support with dignity 
the highest rank of the British peerage, was now conferred 
on Clive for life. 

Tliis present wo think Clive justified in accepting. It 
was a present whicli, from its very nature, could bo no 
secret. In fact, the Company itseU was his tenant, and, 
by its acquiescence, signified its approbation of Meer 
Jaffier's grant. 

, But the gratitude of Meer Jafficr did not last long. He 
had for some time felt that the powerful ally who had sot 
him up might pull him down, and had been looking round 
for support against the formidable strength by which he 
had himself been liithorto supported. He knew that it 
Would be impossible to find among the natives of India 
any force which would look the Colonel's little army in the 
face. The French power in Bengal was extinct. But the 
fame of the Dutch had anciently been great in the Eastern 
seas ; and it was not yet distinctly known in Asia how 
much the power of Holland had declined in Europe. Secret 
communications passed between the court of Moorsliedahad 
and the Dutch factory at Chinsurah ; and urgent letters 
were sent from Chinsurah, exhorting the government of 
Batavia to fit out an expedition wliich might balance the 
power of the English in Bengal. The authorities of 
Batavia, eager to extend the influence of their country, 
and still more eager to obtain for themselves a share of the 
wealth which had recently raised so many English ad- 
venturers to opulence, equipped a powerful armament. 
Seven large ships from Java arrived unexpectedly in the 
Hoogley. The military force on board amounted to fifteen 
hundred men, of whom about one hah were Europeans. 
The enterprise was well timed. Clive had sent such large 
detachments to oppose the French in the Carnatic that 
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his army \vns now inferior in number to that of the Dutch. 
He knew that Meor Jafficr secretly favoured the 
Ho knew that he took on himself a serious responsibiuty 
if he attacked the forces of a friendly power ; 

English ministers could not wish to see a war with HoHuucl 
added to that in wliich they a-ero already engaged with 
France ; that thej’^ might disavow his acts ; that they might 
punish liim. Ho had recently remitted a great part of lus 
fortune to Europe, through the Dutch East India Go®" 
pany ; and he had therefore a strong interest in avoiding 
any quarrel. But he was satisfied that, if he suffered the 
Batavian armament to pass up^tho river and to join the 
garrison of Chinsurah, Meer Jafeer would throAV himself 
into the arms of these new allies, and that the Enghsh 
ascendancy in Bengal would bo exposed to most serious 
danger. He took lus resolution with characteristic hold- 
ness, and was most ably seconded by liis officers, pur- 
tioularly by Colonel Forde, to whom the most important 
part of the operations W'as entrusted. The Dutch at- 
tempted to force a passage. The English encountered them 
both by land and water. On both elements the enemy had 
a great superiority of force. On both they were signally 
defeated. Their ships Avere taken. Their troops were 
put to a total rout. Almost all the European soldiers, 
AA'ho constituted the main strength of the invading army, 
were killed or taken. The conquerors sat down before 
Chinsurah ; and the chiefs of that settlement, now 
thoroughly humbled, consented to the terms which Clive 
dictated. They engaged to build no fortifications, and to 
raise no troops beyond a small force .necessary for the 
police of their factories ; and it was distinctly” provided 
that any violation of these covenants should be punished 
with instant expulsion from Bengal. 

Three months after this great victory, Clive .sailed for 
England. At home, honours and rewards orvaited him, 
not indeed equal to his claims or to his ambition, but still 
such as, when his age, his rank in the army, and his original 
place in society are considered, must be pronounced rare 
and splendid. He rvas raised to the Irish peerage, and 
encouraged to expect an English title. George the Third, 
who had just ascended the throne, received him with great 
distinction. The ministers paid him marked attention; 
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and Pitt, whose influence in the House of Commons and in 
the country was unbounded, was eager to mark his regard 
for one whose exploits had contributed so much to the 
lustre of that mcinorablo period. The great orator had 
already in Parliament described Clive as a heaven-born 
general, as a man who, bred to the labour of the desk, had 
displayed a military genius wliich wight excite the ad- 
miration of the ICing of Prussia. There were then no 
reporters in the gallery ; but these words, emphaticaity 
spoken by the first statesman of tho age, had passed from 
mouth to mouth, had been transmitted to Clive in Bengal, 
and had greatly delighted and flattered him. Indeed, 
since the death of Wolfe, Clive was the only English general 
of whom his countrymen had much reason to be proud. 
The Duke of Cumberland had been generally unfortunate ; 
and his single victory, having been gained over his country- 
men, and used with merciless severity, had been more fatal 
to his popularity than his many defeats. Conway, versed 
in tho learning of his profession, and personally courageous, 
wanted vigour and capacity. G^anb3^ honest, generous, 
and as bravo as a lion, had neither science nor genius. 
Sackvillo, inferior in knowledge and abilities to none of his 
contemporaries, had incurred, unjustly as we believe, the 
imputation most fatal to the character of a.soldier. It was 
under the command of a foreign general that the British 
had triumphed at Llindon and Warburg. The people 
therefore, as was natural, 'greeted with pride and delight 
a captain of their own, whose native courage and self-taught 
skill had placed him on a level with tho great tacticians of 
Germany. 

The wealth of Chve was such as enabled him to ■vie with 
the first grandees of England. There remains proof that 
he had remitted more than a hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds through the Dutch East India Company, and more 
than forty thousand pounds through the English Company. 
The amount which he had- sent home through private 
houses was also considerable. He had invested great sums 
in jewels, then a very common mode of remittance from 
India, ffis purchase of diamonds, at Madras alone, 
amounted to twenty-five thousand x>ounds. Besides a 
great mass of ready money, ho had Ms Indian estate, 
valued by himseK at twenty-seven thousand a year. His 
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whole annual income, in tho opinion of Sir John Malcolnij 
who is desirous to state it as low as possible, exceeded forty 
thousand pounds ; and incomes of forty thousand pounds 
at the time of tho aoccssion of George the Third were a 
least as rare as incomes of a hundred thousand pounds nOT • 
We may safely affirm that no Englishman who started uitn 
nothing has ever, in any line of ffic, created such a fortune 
at the early age of thirty-four. 

It would be unjust not to add that Clive made a creditaojo 
use of his riches. As soon as the battle of Plassey had laid 
the foundation of his fortune, he sent ten thousand pounds 
to his sisters, bestowed as much more on other poor friends 
and relations, ordered Ids agent to pay eight hundred a year 
to his parents, and to insist that they should keep a carriage, 
and settled five hundred a year on his old commander 
Lawrence, whose means were very slender. Hie whole siun 
which Clive expended in this manner may be calculated at 
fiftj’’ thousand pounds. 

He now set himself to cultivate Parliamentary interest. 
His pxurchases of land seem to have been made in a great 
measure with that view, and, after the general election of 
1761, he found himself in the House of Commons, at the 
head of a body of dependants whose support must have been 
important to any administration. In English politics, 
however, he did not take a prominent part. His first 
attachments, as we have seen, were to Mr. Fox ; at a later 
period he was attracted by the genius and success of Mr- 
Pitt ; but finally he connected himself in the closest mamier 
'noth George Grenville. Early in the session of 1764, .when 
the illegal and impolitic persecution of that worthless 
demagogue Wilkes had strongly excited the public mind, 
the tomu was amused by an anecdote, which we have seen 
in some unpublished memoirs of Horace Walpole. Old 
Mr. Richard Chve, who, since his son’s elevation, had been 
introduced into society for which his former habits bad not 
well fitted him, presented himself at the levee. The King 
asked him where Lord Clive was. ‘ He will be in town 
very soon,’ said tho old gentleman, loud enough to be 
heard by the whole circle, ‘and then your Majesty will 
have another vote.’ 

But in truth aU Clive’s views were directed towards the 
country in which he had so eminently distinguished himself 
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as a soldier and a statesman ; and it was by considerations 
relating to India that his conduct as a public man in Eng- 
land was regulated. The power of the Company, though 
an anomaly, is in oui- time, we are firmly persuaded, a 
beneficial anomaly. In the time of Clive, it was not merely 
an anomaly, but a nuisance. There was no Board of 
Control. The Directors were for the most part mere 
traders, ignorant of general politics, ignorant of the peculi- 
arities of the empire which had strangely become subject 
to them. The Court of Proprietors, wherever it chose to 
interfere, was able to have its way. That Court was more 
numerous, as well as more powerful than at present ; for 
then every share of five hundred pounds conferred a vote. 
The meetizigs wore large, stormy, even riotous, the debates 
indecently virulent. All the turbulence of a Westminster 
election, all the trickery and corruption of a Grampound 
election, disgraced the proceedings of this assembly on 
questions of the most solemn importance. Fictitious votes 
were manufactured on a gigantic scale. Clive himself laid 
out a hundred thousand pounds in the purchase of stock, 
which ho then divided among nominal proprietors on 
whom he could depend, and whom he brought down in 
his train to every discussion and every ballot. Others did 
tlie same, though not to quite so enormous an extent. 

The interest taken by the public of England in Indian 
questions was then far greater than at present, and the 
reason is obvious. At present a vTitcr enters the service 
young ; he climbs slowly ; he is fortunate if, at forty-five, 
ho can return to his country with an ammity of a thousand 
a year, and -with savings amounting to tliirby thousand 
pounds. A great quantity of wealth is made by English 
functionaries in India ; but no single functionary makes 
a very large fortune, and what is made is slowly, hardly, and 
honestly earned. Only four or five high political offices are 
reserved for public men from England. The .residencies, 
the secretaryships, the seats in the boards of revenue and 
in the Sudder courts, are all filled by men who have given 
the best years of life to the service of the Company ; nor 
can any talents however splendid or any connexions how- 
ever powerful obtain those lucrative posts for any person 
who has not entered by the regular door, and mounted by 
the regular gradations. Seventy years ago less money was 
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brought home from the East than in our time. But it was 
divided among a very much smaller number of persons, 
and immense sums wore often accumulated in a few months. 
Any Englishman, whatever his age might be, might hope 
to be one of the luclcy emigrants. If he made a good speech 
in Leadenhall Street, or published a clever pamphlet m 
defence of the chairman, lie might bo sent out in the Com- 
pany’s service, and might return in three or four years as 
rich as Pigot or as Cii%'e. Tims the India House was a 
lottery-office, which invited everybody to take a chance, 
and held out ducal fortunes as the prizes destined for the 
lucky few. As soon as it was knomi that there was a part 
of the world where a lieutenant-colonel had one morning 
received as a present an estate as large as that of the Earl of 
Bath or the Marquess of Rockingham, and where it seemed 
that such a trifle as ten or twenty thousand pounds was to 
be had by any British functionary for the asking, society 
began to exhibit aU the symptoms of the South Sea year, 
a jfeverish excitement, an ungovernable impatience to be 
rich, a contempt for slow, sure, and moderate gains. 

At the head of the preponderating party in the India 
House, had long stood a powerful, able, and ambitious 
director of the name of Sulivan. He had conceived" a 
strong jealousy of Clive, and remembered -with bitterness 
the audacity -with which the late governor of Bengal had 
repeatedly set at naught the authority of the distant 
Directors of the Company. An apparent reconciliation 
took place after Clive’s arrival ; but enmity remained 
deeply rooted in the hearts of both. The whole body of 
Directors was then chosen annually. At the election of 
1763, Clive attempted to break do"mi the power of the 
dominant faction. The contest was carried on with a 
violence which he describes as tremendous. Sulivan was 
victorious, and hastened to take his revenge. The grant 
of rent which Clive had received from Meer Jaffier was, in 
the opinion of the best English la"\%-yers, valid. It had been 
made by exactly the same authority from which the Com- 
pany had received their oliief possessions in Bengal, and the 
Company had long acquiesced in it. The Directors, how- 
ever, most unjustly determined to confiscate it, and Chve 
was forced to file a bill in Chancery against them. 

But a great and sudden turn in affairs was at hand. 
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Every ship from Bengal had for some time brought alnrmmg 
tidings. The internal luisgovemmejit of the pTOvince had 
reached such a point that it could go no further. IVhat, 
indeed, was to he expected from a body of public servants 
exposed to temptation such that, ns Clive once said, flesh 
and blood could not bear it, armed with irresistible power, 
and re.sponsiblo only to the cornipt, turbulent, distracted, 
ill'informed Company, situated at such a distance that the 
average interval between the sending of a dispatch and the 
receipt of an answer was above a year and a half ? Accord- 
ingly, during the five years which followed the departure 
of Clive from Bengal, the misgovernment of the English 
was carried to a point such as seems hardly compatible with 
the very existence of society. The Roman iwoconsul, who, 
in a j'ear or two, squeezed out of a province the means of 
rearing marble palaces and baths on the shores of Camjjania, 
of drinkmg from amber, of feasting on singing birds, of 
exhibiting armies of gladiators and flocks of camelopards, 
the Spanish viceroy, who, leaving behind him the curses of 
ilexico or Lima, entered Madrid with a long train of gilded 
coaches, and of sumpter-horses trapped and shod with 
silver, were now outdone. Cruelty, indeed, properly so 
called, was not among the vices of the servants of the 
Company. But cruelty itself could hardly have produced 
greater evils than sprang from their unprincipled eagemes.s 
to be rich. They pulled down their creature, Meer Jaffier. 
They set up in his place another Nabob, named Meer 
Cossim. But Meer Cossim had parts and a will ; and, 
though sufficiently inclined to oppress his subjects himself, 
he could not bear to see them ground to the dust by op- 
pressions which yielded him no profit, nay, which destroyed 
his revenue in the very source. The English accordinglj'^' 
indled down Meer Cossim, and set up Meer Jaffier again ; 
and Meer Cossim, after revenging himself by a massacre 
surpassing in atrocity that of the Black Hole, fled to the 
dominions of the Nabob of Oude. At evor3'’ one of these 
revolutions, the new prince divided among his foreign 
masters u'liatever could be scraped together in the treasury 
of his fallen predecessor. The immense population of his 
dominions was given up as a prey to those who had made 
him a sovereign, and who could unmake him. The servant's 
of the Companj^ obtained, not for their employers, but foi- 
ls 
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IbeniRoIveR, n iuoiio]iol_v of almost the wliolo infernal trade. 
They forced the natives to buy dear and to sell cheap. 
They insulted with impunity the tribunals, the police, and 
the fiscal authorities of the countr}'. They covered with 
their protection a sot of native dependants who ranged 
through the provinces, spreading desolation and terror 
wherever thoj' appeared. Every servant of a British factor 
was armed with all the power of his master ; and his master 
was armed with all the power of the Company. Enormous 
fortimes were thus rapidlj' accumulated at Calcutta, while 
thirty millions of human beings wci'o reduced to the e.v- 
tromity of ■nTetehedness. They had been accustomed 
to live under tjTanny, but never under tyranny like tlus. 
They found the little finger of the Company' thicker than 
the loins of Surajah Dowlah. Under their old masters 
they had at least one resource : when the evil became 
insupportable, tho people rose and pulled down the govern- 
ment. But the Etiglish government was not to be so 
shaken off. That government, oppressive as tho most 
oppressive form of barbarian despotism, was strong with 
all tho strength of civilization. It resembled the govern- 
ment of evil Genii, rather than the govei*nmont of human 
tyTants. Even despair could notinspiro.the soft Bengalee 
with courage to confront men of English breed, the here- 
ditary nobility of maiddnd, whoso skill and valour had so 
often triumphed in spite of tenfold odds. The mihappy 
race never attempted resistance. Sometimes they sub- 
mitted in patient misery. Sometimes they fled from the 
white man, ns their fathers bad been uscd'to fly from tho 
Afahrattn ; and the palanquin of the English traveller was 
often carried through silent villages and towns, which the 
'report of his approach had made desolate; 

The foreign lords of Bengal were naturally objeots of 
hatred to all the neighbouring powers ; and to all the 
haughty' race presented a daimtless front. The English 
armies, ovcry'whero outnumbered, were eveiywhero vic- 
torious. A succession of commanders, formed in the school 
of Clive, still maintained the fame of their country'. ‘ It 
must be acknowledged,’ says tho Mussulman historian of 
those times, ‘ that this nation's presence of muid, firmness 
of tem]icr, and undaunted bravery, are past all question. 
They join the most resolute courage to tho most cautious 
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prudence ; nor have tliey tlieir equals in the art of ranging- 
themselves in battle array and fighting in order. If to so 
many military qualifications they knew how to join the art 
of government, if they exerted as much ingenuity and 
solicitude in relieving the people of God, as they do in 
whatever concerns their military affairs, no nation in the 
world would be preferable to them, or worthier of command. 
But the people -under their dominion groan everywhere, 
and are reduced to poverty and distress. Oh God ! come 
to the assistance of thine afflicted servants, and deliver 
them from the oppressions which they suffer.’ 

It was impossible, however, that even the military es- 
tablishment should long contmue exempt from the vices 
which pervaded every other part of the government. 
Rapacity, luxury, and the spirit of insubordination spread 
from the civil service to the officers of the army, and from 
the officers to the soldiers. The evil continued to gi-ow till 
every mess-room became the seat of conspiracy and cabal, 
and till the sepoys could be kept in order only by wholesale 
executions. 

At length the state of thmgs in Bengal began to excite 
uneasiness at home. A succession of revolutions ,- a dis- 
organized administration ; the natives pillaged, yet the 
Company not enriched ; everj^ fleet bringing back fortunate 
adventurers who were able to purchase manors and to 
build stately dwellings, yet bringing back also alarming 
accounts of the financial prospects of the government ; 
war on the frontiers ; disaffection in the army ; the national 
character disgraced by excesses resemblmg those of Verres 
and Pizarro : such was the spectacle which dismayed those 
who were conversant with Indian affairs. The general cry 
was that Clive, and Clive alone, could save the empire 
wluoh he had founded. 

This feeling manifested itself in the strongest manner at 
a veiy full General Court of Proprietors. Men of all 
parties, forgetting their feuds and trembling for their 
dividends, exclaimed that Clive was the man whom the 
crisis required, that the oppressive proceedings which had 
been adopted respecting his estate ought to be dropped, 
and that he ought to be entreated to return to India. 

Clive ro.se. As to his estate, he said, ho would make 
such propositions to the Directors as would, he trusted, 
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lead to an amicable settlement. But there M'as a stM 
greater difficulty. It was proper to tell them that he 
would undertake the govornment of Bengal while his enci J 
Sulivan was chairman of the CompanJ^ The tumult iv 
violent. Sulivan could scarcely obtain a hearing, 
overwhelming majoritj'- of the assembly was on Clive s si • 
Sulivan wished to trj- the result of a ballot. But, accorcimg 
to the bj'^-laws of the Company, there can be no bal 
except on a requisition signed by nine proprietors ; > 

though hundreds were present, nine persons could not ue 
found to set their hands to such a requisition. , 

Clive was in consequence nominated Governor- an 
Commander-in-Chief of the British possessions in Bengal- 
But he adhered to his declaration, and refused to enter 
on his office till the event of the next election of Directors 
should be known. The contest was obstinate ; but ClUr'a 
triumphed. Sulivan, lately absolute master of the India 
House, was within a vote of losing his own seat ; and both 
the chairman and thb deputy-chairman were friends of the 
new governor. 

Such were the circumstances under which Lord Clive 
sailed for the third and last time to India. In Ma}', 1765, 
ho reached Calcutta ; and he found the whole machine m 
government oven more fearfully disorganized than he had 
anticipated. Moer Jaffier, who had some time before lost 
his oldest son Mceran, had died while Clive was on his 
voyage out. The English functionaries at Calcutta had 
already received from homo strict orders not to accept 
presents from the native princes. But, eager for gain, and 
unaccustomed to respect the commands of their distant, 
ignorant, and negligent masters, thoj’" again sot up the 
throne of Bengal to sale. About one hundred and forty 
thousand poiuids sterling were distributed among nine of 
the most powerful servants of the Company ; and, in con- 
sideration of this bribe, an infant son of the deceased Nabob 
was placed on the seat of liis father. The news of the 
ignominious bargain met Clive on his arrival. In a private 
letter vrftten immediately after his landing to an intimate 
friend, he poured out his feelings in language which, pro- 
ceeding from a man so daring, so resolute, and so little 
given to theatrioal display of sentiment, seems to ns 
singularly touching. * Alas ! ’ ho snys, ‘ how is the Englisli 
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nnmo sunk ! I could not avoid paying the tribute of a few 
tears to the departed and lost fame of the British nation — 
irrecoverably so, I fear. However, I do declare, bj' that 
great Being who is the searcher of all hearts, and to whom 
we must be accountable if there be a hereafter, that I am 
come out with a mind superior to all corruption, and that 
I am determined to destroy these great and growing evils, 
or perish in the attempt.’ 

The Council met, and Clive stated to them his full de- 
termination to make a thorough reform, and to use for 
that purpose the whole of the ample authority, civil and 
military, which had been confided to him. Johnstone, one 
of the boldest and worst men in the assembly, made some 
show of opposition. Clive interrupted him, and haughtily 
demanded whether ho meant to question the power of the 
new government. Jolmstone was cowed, and disclaimed 
any such intention. All the faces round the board gi'ew long 
and pale ; aird not another syllable of dissent was uttered. 

Clive redeemed his pledge. He remained in India about 
a year and a half ; and in that, short time effected one of 
the most extensive, difficult, and salutary reforms that 
ever was accomplished bj"^ any statesman. This was the 
part of his life on which ho afterwards looked back with 
most pride. H6 had it in his power to triple his already 
.splendid fortune ; to connive at abuses while pretending 
to remove them ; to conciliate the good-will of all the 
English in Bengal, by giving up to their rapacity a helpless 
and tunid race, who knew not where lay the island which 
sent forth theh oppressors, and whoso complaints had 
little chance of being heard across fifteen thousand miles of 
ocean. He knew that, if he applied himself in earnest to 
the work of reformation, he should raise every bad passion 
in arms against him. He luiew how unscrupulous, how 
implacable, would be the hatred of those ravenous ad- 
venturers who, having counted on accumnlatmg in a few - 
months fortunes sufficient to support peerages, should find 
all their, hopes frustrated. But he had chosen the good 
part ; and he called up all the force of his mind for a' battle 
far harder than that of Plasse 5 ’'. At first success seemed 
hopeless ; but soon all obstacles began to bend before that 
iron courage and that vehement will. The receiving of 
presents from the natives was rigidlj' prohibited. The 
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private trade of the servants of the Company was put down. 
The whole settlement seemed to be set, as one man, agamst 
those measures. But the inexorable governor deolared 
that, if ho could not find support at Fort Wfiliam, he would 
jjrocure it elsewhere, and sent for some civil servants from 
Madras to assist him in carrj'ing on the administratioii- 
The most factious of his opponents he turned out of their 
offices. The rest submitted to what was inevitablej and 
in a veiy short time all resistance was quelled. 

But Clive was far too 11080 a man not to see that the 
recent abuses were partly to be ascribed to a cause W'hich 
could not fay to produce similar abuses, ns soon as the 
jiressure of his strong hand was withdi-nivn. B?he Company 
had followed a mistaken policj’ with respect to the re- 
muneration of its servants. The salaries were too low to 
afford even those indulgences which are necessary to the 
health and comfort of Europeans in a tropical climate. 
To lay by a rupee from such scanty pay was impossible. 
It could not be supposed that men of even average abilities 
would consent to pass the best years of life in o^e, under 
a burning sun, for no other consideration than these stinted 
irages. It had accordingly been underetood, from a very 
early period, that the Company’s agents wore at liberty to 
enrich themselves by their private trade. This practice 
had been seriouslj^ injurious to the commercial intOTests of 
the corporation. That very intelligent observer. Sir 
Thomas Roe, in the reign of James the Eirst, strongly 
urged the Directors to applj- a remedy to the abuse. ' ‘ Ab- 
solutel3' prohibit the private tendo,’ said he ; ' for your 
busmess ivill be better done. I know tlvis is harsh. Men 
profess they come not for bare wages. But jmu will take 
away this plea if smu give great wages to their content ; 
and then you Iniow vi'liat you part &om.’ 

In spite of this excellent advice, the Company adhered 
to the old system, paid low salaries, and connived at the 
indirect gains of the agents. The pay of a member of tlie 
Counefi was only three hundred pounds a year. Yet it 
was notorious that such a functionary could not live in 
India for less than ten times that sum ; and it could not 
bo expected that ho would be content to live even hand- 
somelj’ in India without la3-ing up something against the 
time of his return to England. This system, before the 
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conquest of Bengal, might affect the amount of the divi- 
dends payable to the proprietors, but could do little harm 
in any other way. But the Company was now a ruling 
body. Its servants might still be called factors, junior 
merchants, senior merchants. But they were in truth 
proconsuls, propraetors, procurators of extensive regions. 
Tliey had immense power. Their regular pay was univer- 
sally admitted to be insufficient. They were, by the 
ancient usage of the service, and by the implied permis- 
sion of their employein, warranted in enriching themselves 
by indirect means ; and tins had been the origin of the 
frightful oppression and corruption which had desolated 
Bengal. Clive saw cleSVly that it was absurd to give men 
power, and to require them to live in penury. He justly 
concluded that no reform could be effeotiial which should 
not be coupled with a plan for liberally remunerating the 
civil servants of the Company. The Directors, he Imew, 
were not disposed to sanction any increase of the salaries 
out of their own treasiuy. The only course which re- 
mained open to the governor was one which exposed him 
to much misrepresentation, but which we think him fully 
justified in adopting. He appropriated to the support of 
the service the monopoly of salt, which has formed, domi 
to our own time, a principal head of Indian revenue ; 
and he divided the proceeds according to a scale which 
seems to have been not unreasonably fixed. He was in 
consequence accused by liis enemies, and has been accused 
by historians, of disobeying his^instructions, of violating 
his promises, of autliorizmg that very abuse which it M'as 
his special mission to destroy, namely, the trade of the 
Company’s servants. But every discerning and impartial 
judge wffl admit, that there was really nothing in common 
between the system -which ho set up and that which he 
was sent to destroy. The monopoly of salt had been a 
source of revenue to the governments of India before Clive 
was born. It contitmed to be so long after his death. 
The civil servants were clearly entitled to a maintenance, 
out of the revenue ; and all that Clive did was -to charge 
a particular portion of the revenue with their maintenance. 

He thus, while he put an end to the practices by which 
gigantic fortunes had been rapidly accumulated, gave to 
QVQvy British functionary cmplojmd in the ISist the means 
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of slowly, blit surely, acquiring a conipclcncc. Yet, Hitch 
is the injustice of innnhinil that none of those acta wliich 
arc the real stains of his life has drawn on him so much 
obloquy as this measure, wliich was in truth a reform 
necessary to the success of all his other reforms. _ 

He had quelled the opposition of the civil service : that 
of the army was more formidable. Some of the retrench- 
ments which had been ordered by the Directors affected 
the interests of the military service ; and a storm arose, 
such ns even Cicsar would not ■niJlingly have faced. If 
was DO light thing to encounter the resistance of those who 
held the power of the sword, in a country governed only 
by the sword. Tivo hundred En^’sh officers engaged in 
a conspiracy against the government, and dotermined to 
resign their commissions on the same day, not doubting 
that Clive would grant any terms rather than see the army, 
on whieh alone the British empire in the East rested, left 
M-ithout commanders. They little knew the unconquer- 
able spirit with which they had to deal. Clive had still 
a few officers round his person on whom he could reb^ 
He sent to Fort St. George for a fresh supply. He gave 
commissions even to mercantile agents who -aWe disposed 
to support him at this crisis ; and he sent, orders that 
every officer who resigned should be instantly brought up 
to Calcutta. The oonsi>irators found that they had mis- 
calculated. The governor was inexorable. The troops 
were steadJ^ The sepoys, over whom Clive had always 
possessed extraordinary influence, stood b.y him with un- 
shaken fidelity. The leaders in the plot were arrested, 
tried, and casliiorod. The rest, humbled and dispirited, 
begged to bo permitted to withdraw their resignations. 
JIany of them declared their repentance even with tears. 
The younger ofleuders Clive treated with lenity. To the 
ringleaders he was inflexibly severe ; but his severity was 
pure from all taint of private malevolence. While lie 
sternly upheld the just authority of his office, he passed hy 
personal insults and injuries with magnanimous disdain. 
One of the conspirators was accused of having planned the 
assassination of the governor ; but Clive would not listen 
to the charge. ‘The officers,’ he said, ‘are Engh'shmen, 
not assassins.’ 

' While ho informed the civil service and established his 
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authority over the army, he was equally successful in his 
foreign policy. His lauding ou Indian ground was the 
sigiial for immediate peace. The Nabob of Oude, with a 
large army, laj'' at that time on the frontier of Bahar. He 
had been joined by many Afghans and Mahrattas, and 
there was no small reason to expect a general coalition of 
all the native powers against the English. Bi\t the name 
of Clive quelled in an instant all opposition. The enemy 
implored peace in the humblest language, and submitted 
to such terms as the now governor ohose to dictate. 

At the same time, the government of Bengal was placed 
on a new footing. The power of the English in that pro- 
vince had hitherto been altogether undefined. It was 
unknotvn to the ancient constitution of the empire, and it 
had been ascertained by no compact. It resembled the 
power which, in the last decrepitude of the Western 
Eraphe, was exercised over Italy by the great chiefs of 
foreign mercenaries, the Ricimers and the Odoacers, who 
put up and pulled down at their pleasure a succession of 
insignificant princes, dignified ulth the names of Ca3sar 
and Augustus. But as in Italy, so in India, the warlilto 
strangers at length found it expedient to give to a domina- 
tion which had been established by arms the sanction of 
law and ancient prescription. Theodoric thought it politic 
to obtain from the distant court of Byzantium a com- 
mission appointing him ruler of Italy ; and Clive, in the 
same manner, applied to the Court of Delhi for a formal 
grant of the powers of which he already possessed the 
reality. The Mogul was absolutely helpless, and though 
he murmured, had reason to be well pleased that the 
English were ^sposed to give solid rupees wluch he never 
could have extorted from them, in exchange for a few 
Persian characters which cost him nothing. A bargain 
was speedily struck ; and the titular sovereign of Hindos- 
tan issued a warrant, empowering the Company to collect 
and administer the revenues of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar, 

There was stfil a Nabob, who stood to the British au- 
thorities in the same relation in which the last drivelling 
Chilperics and Childerios of the Merovingian line stood to 
their able and vigorons Mayors of the Palace, to Charles 
Martel and to Pepin. At one time Clive bad almost made 
up his mind to &card this phantom altogether ; but he 

16 * 
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afterwards thouglil. Hint it. might he eonviiiient still to 
use the name of the Xalioh. yariiciilarly in dealings with 
other European nations. Tho Erench, the Dutoh, niui 
the Danes, would, ho eonceived, suhinit far more readily 
to the authority of the native Prince^ whom they had 
always been accustomed to respect, than to tJiat of a rival 
trading corporation. This ijolicy may, at thaftiine, have 
been judicious. But tho pretence was soon found to be 
too flimsy to impose on any body ; and it was altogether 
laid aside. The heir of Afeor jaifler still resides at AJoor- 
shedabad, the ancient capital of his house, still boars the 
title of Nabob, is still accosted by the English ns ‘Your 
Higliness,' and is still suffered to retain a portion of the 
regal state wliioh siuroundcd his ancestors. A jtension of 
a hundred and sixty thousand pounds a year is annually 
paid to him by the government. His carriage is surrounded 
by guards,* and preceded by attendants with silver maces. 
His person and his dwelling are e.xcmptcd from the 
ordinary authority of the ministers of justice. But he 
has not the smallest share of political iiower, and is, in 
fact, only a noble and wcalthj' subject of the Company. 

It would have been easy for Clive, during his second 
administration in Bengal, to accumulate riches such as no 
subject in Europe possessed. He might indeed, without 
subjecting the rich inhabitants of the province to any 
pressure beyond that to which their mUdest riders had 
accustomed them, have received presents to the amount 
of three hundred thousand pounds a year. The neigh- 
bouring princes would gladly have paid any price for his 
favour. But he appears to have strictly adhered to the 
rules which ho had laid do\vn for tho guidance of others. 
The Bajah of Beuares offered him diamonds of great value. 
The Nabob of Oude pressed liim to accept a large sum of 
money and a casket of costly jewels. Clive courteously, 
but peremptorily refused ; and it should be observed that 
he made no merit of his refusal, and that the facts did not 
come to light till after his death. He kept an exact 
aecoimt of his salary, of his share of the profits acorumg 
from the trade in salt, and of those presents which, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the East, it would be chiirh'sh to 
refuse. Out of tho sum arising from these resom-ces, he 
defrayed the expenses of his situation. The surplus he 
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divided among a few attached friends wlio had accompanied 
him to India. He always boasted, and, as far as we can 
judge, he boasted with truth, that his last administration 
diminished instead of increasing his fortune. 

One large sum indeed he accepted. Sleor Jaffier had 
left him by will above sixty thousand pounds sterling and 
specie and jewels ; and tho rules w'hich had been recently 
laid down extended only to presents from tho living, and 
did not affect legacies from the dead. Clive took the 
money, but not for liimself. He made the whole over to 
the Cbnipany, in trust for officers and soldiers invalided in 
them service. Tho fund which still bears his name owes 
its origin to' this princely donation. 

After a stay of eighteen months, the state of his healtli 
made it necessary for hun to return to Europe. At the 
close of January, 1767, ho quitted for the last time the 
country on whose destinies he had exercised so mighty an 
influence. 

His second return from Bengal was not, filce his first, 
greeted by the acclamations of his countrymen. Numerous 
causes were already at wmrk which embittered the remain- 
ing years of his life, and hurried him to an imtimely grave. 
His old enemies at tho India House were still pow'erful 
and active ; and they had been reinforced by a large band 
of allies whose violence far exceeded their own. The 
whole crew of pilferers and oppressors from whom he had 
rescued Bengal persecuted him with the implacable rancour 
which belongs to such abject natures. Many of them 
even invested their property in India stock, merely that 
they might be better able to annoy the man whose firm- 
ness had set bounds to their rapacity. Lying newspapers 
were set up for no purpose but to abuse him ; and the 
temper of the public mind was then such, that these arts, 
which under ordinary circumstances would have been in- 
effectual against truth and merit, produced an extraordinarj' 
impression. 

The great events which had taken place in India had 
called into existence a new class of Englishmen, to whom 
their countrymen gave the name of Nabobs. These per- 
sons had generally sprung from families neither ancient 
nor opulent ; they had generally been sent at an early age 
to the East ; and they had there acquired large fortunes, 
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which they had brought back to their native land. II 
was natural that, not having had much opportunity of 
mixing with tho best socic(.}% they should exhibit some of 
the awkwardness and some of the pomposity of upstarts. 
It was natural that, during their sojourn in Asia, thev 
■should have acquired some tastes and habits surprising, if 
not disgusting, to persons who never had quitted Europe. 
It was natural that, having cnjoj'cd great consideration 
in the East., they should not be disposed to sink into 
obscurity at home ; and ns they had money, and had not 
birth or high connexion, it was natural that they should 
display a little obtnisively the single advantage which 
the}’’ possessed. Wherever they settled there was a land 
of feud between them and the old nobility and gentry, 
similar to that which raged in France between the farmer- 
general and the marquess. This enmity to the aristocracy 
long continued to distinguish tho servants of the Company. 
Afore than twenty years after the time of which we Me 
now speaking, Burke pronounced that among the Jacobins 
might be reckoned * the East Indians almost to a man, 
who cannot bear to find that then’ present importance does 
not bear a proportion to their wealth.' 

The Nabobs soon became a most unpopular class of 
men. Some of them had in tho East displayed eminent 
talents, and rendered great services to the state ; but at 
home their talents were not shou’n to advantage, and 
their ser’vices were little knou’n. That they had sprung 
from obscurity, that they had acquired great wealth, that 
they exhibited it insolently, that they spent it extrava- 
gantly, that they raised the price of overjdihing in then’ 
neighbourhood, from fresh eggs to rotten boroughs, that 
tlieir liveries outshone those of dukes, that their coaches 
were finer than that of the Lord Maj^’or, that the examples 
of their large and Hi-governed households corrupted half 
the servants in the counti-y, that some of them, with all 
their magnificence, could not catch tho tone of good 
society, but, in spite of the stud and tho crowd of menials, 
of the plate and the Dresden china, of the venison and the 
Burgundy, were still low men; these were things which 
excited, both in the class from which they had sprung and 
in the class into which they attempted to force themselves, 
the bitter aversion which is the effect of mingled envy 
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and contempt. But when it was also rumoured that tlie 
fortune which had enabled its possessor to eclipse the 
Lord Lieutenant on the race-ground, or to carry the county 
against the head of a house ns old a.s Domesday Book, had 
been accumulated by violating public faith, bj^ deposing 
legitimate princes, by reducing whole pro\'mces to beggary, 
all the higher and better as well as all the low and evil 
parts of human nature were stirred against the wretch 
who had obtained by guilt and dishonour the riches which 
he now lavished with arrogant and inelegant profusion. 
The unfortunate Nabob seemed to be made up of tho.se 
foibles against which comedy has pointed the most merci- 
less ridicule, and of those crimes which have thrown the 
deepest gloom over tragedy, of Turcaret and Nero, of 
Monsieur Jourdain and Richard the Third. A tempest of 
execration and derision, such as can be compared only 
to that outbreak of public feeling against the Puritans 
which took place at the time of the Restoration, burst 
on the servants of the Company. The humane man was 
horror-struck at the way in which they had got their 
money, the thrifty man in the way in which they spent it. 
'rho Dilettante sneered at their want of taste. The 
Macoaroni black-balled them as vulgar fellows. Writers 
the most unlike in sentiment and style, klethodists and 
libertines, philosophers and buffoons, were for once on 
the same side. It is hardly too much to say that, during 
a space of about thirty years, the whole lighter literature 
of England was coloured by the feelings which wo have 
described. Eoote brought on the stage an Anglo-Indian 
chief, dissolute, ungenerous, and tjTannical, ashamed of 
the humble friends of his youth, hating the aristocracy, 
yet childishly eager to be numbered among them, squan- 
dering his wealth on pandars and flatterers, tricking out 
his chairmen with the most costlj' hothouse flowers, and 
astounding the ignorant with jargon about rupees, lacs, 
and jaghires. Mackenzie, rvith more delicate humour, 
depicted a plain country family raised by the Indian 
acquisitions of one of its members to sudden opulence, 
and exciting derision by an awkward mimicry of the 
manners of the great. Cowper, in that loft3' expostulation 
which glows with the very spirit of the Hebrew poets, 
placed the oppression of India foremost in the list of those 
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nntioiml crimes for wliich Gorl had punished England 
with years of disastrous Avar, with discomfiture in lier ow' 
seas, and Avith the loss of her transatlantic empire. H 
any of our I'caders aauII take the trouble to search in the 
dusty recesses of circulating libraries for some novel pub- 
lished sixty years ago, the chance is that the Aullain or 
sub-A'illain of the storj' AA'ill prove to be a savage old Nabob, 
AA-ith an immense fortune, a taAvny complexion, a bad 
liver, and a Avorse heart. 

Such, as far as avo can noAV judge, Avas the feeling of the 
country respecting Nabobs in general. And CliA'e Avas 
eminently the Nabob, the ablest, the most celebrated, the 
highest in rank, the highest in fortune, of all the fraternity.,. 
His Avealth aa'us cxliibitcd in a manner Avhich could not 
fail to excite odium. Ho liAmd Avith great magnificence in 
Berkeley Square. Ho reared one palace in Shropshire 
and another at Claremont. His parliamentary influence 
might Aue Avith that of the greatest families. But in all 
this splendoiur and poAver envy found something to sneer 
at. On some of his relations wealth and dignity seem to 
have sat as awlrwardly as on Mackenzie’s hlargery Mush- 
room. Nor was he himself, Avith all his great qualities, free 
from those AA'caknesses Avhich the satirists of that age repre- 
sented as characteristic of his whole class. In the field, in- 
deed, his habits were remarkably simple. He was constantl3'- 
on horseback, Avas never seen but in his imiform, never wore 
silk, never entered a palanquin, and was content Avith the 
plainest fare. But when he was no longer at the head of 
an army, he laid aside this Spartan temperance for the 
ostentatious luxury of a Sybarite. Though his person was 
ungraceful, and though his harsh features were redeemed 
from vulgar uglhiess only by their stem, daimtless, and 
commanding expression, he Avas fond of rich and gay 
clothing, and replenished his wardrobe Avith absurd pro- 
fusion. Sir John Malcolm gnus us a letter AAurthy of Sh 
Matthew iCte, in which Clive orders ‘ two hundred sliirts, 
the best and finest that can be got for love or monej'.’ 
A few follies of this description, grosslj'' exaggerated bj' 
report, produced an unfavourable impression on the 
public mind. But this was not the worst. Black stories, 
of Avhich the greater part were pure iiiAuntions, were 
circulated touching his conduct hi the East. He had to 
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bear tho whole orlium, not oiil.y of those bad acts to wliich 
he had once or twico stooped, but of all tlie bad acts of all 
the English in India, of bad acts committed when he n as 
absent, nay, of bad acts which he had manfully op230scd 
•and severely punished. Tho very abuses against which 
he had waged an honest, resolute, and successful war, 
were laid to his acooimt. He was, in fact, regarded as the 
personification of all the vices and wealaiesses wliich the 
public, ivith or without reason, ascribed to tho English 
adventurers in Asia. We have ourselves heard old men, 
who Imew nothing of his histor 3 % but who still retained the 
prejudices conceived in their youth, talk of him as an 
incaniate fiend. Johnson always held this language. 
Brown, whom Clive employed to lay out his pleasure 
grounds, was amazed to see in the house of his noble 
emjiloyer a chest which had once been filled with gold from 
the treasmy of Moorshedabad, and could not understand 
how the conscience of the criminal could sufier him to 
sleeii with sucji an object so near to his bedchamber. 
Tiie peasantry of Surrey looked ivith mj'sterious horror 
on the stately house wWoh was rising at Claremont, and 
whispered that the great wicked lord had ordered the 
walls to bo made so thick in order to keep out the devil, 
who would one day carry him away bodily. Among the 
gaping clowns who drank in this frightful story was a 
worthless ugly lad of the name of Hunt, since widely known 
as William Huntington, S.S . ; and the superstition which 
was strangely mingled •with the knavery of that remark- 
able impostor seems to have derived no small nutriment 
from the tales which ho heard of the life and character 
of Clive. 

In the meantime, the impulse which Clive had given 
to the administration of Bengal was constantly becoming 
fainter and fainter. His policy was to a great extent 
abandoned ; the abuses which he had suppressed began 
to revive ; and at length the evils which a bad gove'mment 
had engendered were aggi’avated by one of those fearful 
visitations •winch the best government cannot avert. In 
the summer of 1770, the rains failed ; the earth was 
parched up ; the tanks were emptj" ; the rivers shrank 
■within their beds ; and a famine, such as is kno-wm only in 
countries where every household depends for support on 
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its own little pateh of cultivation, filled the whole valley 
of the Ganges with misery and death. Tender and deh- 
cate women, whose veils had never been lifted before the 
public gaze, came forth from the inner chambers in winch 
Eastern jealousy had kept w’atch over their beauty, threv 
themselves on the earth before the passers-by, and, vith 
loud wailings, implored a handful of rice for their children. 
The Hoogle3’' every day rolled down thousands of corpsc.s 
close to the porticoes and gardens of the English con- 
q^uerors. The very streets of Calcutta were blocked up 
b3' the d3'ing and the dead. The lean and feeble sur- 
vivors had not energy enough to bear the bodies of their 
kindred to the funeral pile or to the holy river, or even 
to scare away the jackals and vultures, who fed on hinnaii 
remains in the face of day. The extent of the mortality' 
was never ascertained ; but it was popularly reckoned b3^ 
millions. This melancholy intelh'gence added to the ex- 
citement which alread3' prevailed in England on Indian 
subjects. The proprietors of East India stock were im- 
eas3' about their dividends. All men of common humanity' 
were touched by the calamities of our unhapp3’’ subjects ; 
and indignation soon began to mingle itself with pit 3 '. 
It was rumoured that the C<?mpan3'’s servants had created 
the famme by engrossing all the rice of the countiy ; that 
they had sold grain for eight, ten, twelve times the price 
at which they had bought it ; that one English functionar3" 
who, the 3'eaT before, was not worth a hundred guineas, 
had, during that season of misery, remitted sixt3' thou- 
sand pounds to London. These charges we boheve to 
have been unfounded. That servants of the Company 
had ventured, since Clive’s departure, to deal in rice, is 
probable. That, if they dealt in rice, they must have 
gained by the scarcity, is certain. But there is no I'eason 
for thinlnng that the3’' either produced or aggravated an 
evil which ph3’sical causes sufficientl3' explain. The outcr3' 
which was raised agamst them on this occasion was, we 
suspect, as absm-d as the imputations which, in times of 
dearth at home, were once tiu-own by statesmen and 
judges, and are still thrown by two or three old w'omen, on 
the corn factors. It was, however, so loud and so general 
that it airpears to have imposed even on an intellect raised 
so high above ^'ulgar prejudices as that of Adam Smith. 
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\^'hat was still more cxtraonliimry, l.he.se iiiilinppy o^'onls 
greatly increased the nnpopnlarity of Lord Clive. Ho had 
been sotne years in England when tlio famine took place. 
Konc of his acts had the smallest tendency to produce 
such a calamity. If the servants of the Company had 
traded in rice, thej* had done so in direct contravention of 
the rule which he had laid down, and, while in power, had 
resolutely enforced. But, in the eyes of his countrymen, 
he was, as we have said, the Nabob, the Anglo-Indian 
character personified ; and while ho was building and 
planting in Surrey, he was held responsible for all the 
eileots of a dry season in Bengal. 

Parliament had hitherto bestowed very little attention 
on our Eastern possessions. Since the death of George 
the Second, a rapid succession of weak administrations, 
each of which was in turn flattered and betraj'ed by the 
Court, had hold the semblance of power. Intrigues in 
the palace, riots in the capital, and insurrectionary move- 
ments in the American colonies, had left the advisers of 
the Crown little leisure to study Indian politics. SVhon 
they did interfere, their interference was feeble and 
irresolute. Lord Chatham, indeed, during the short 
period of his ascendancy in the councils of George the 
Third, had meditated a bold attack on the Company. 
But his plans were rendered abortive by the strange 
malady which about that time began to overcloud his 
splendid genius. 

At len^h, in 1772, it was generally felt that Parliament 
covdd no longer neglect the affairs of India. The Govern- 
ment was stronger than any which had held power since 
the breach between Mr. Pitt and the great Whig con- 
nexion in 1761. No pressing question of domestic or 
European policy required the attention of public men. 
There was a short and delusive lull between two tempests. 
The excitement produced by the Middlesex election was 
oyer ; the discontents of America did not yet threaten 
civil war ; the financial difficulties of the Company brought 
on a' crisis ; the Jlinisters were forced to take up the sub- 
ject ; and the whole storm, which had long been gathering, 
now broke at once on the head of Clive. 

His situation was indeed singularly unfortunate. He 
. was hated throughout the country, hated at the India 
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House, hnied, above aU. by those wcnlthy. atif^ 
servants of the Company, wlioso rapacity ana ? ejj 
liacl vitlistood. Ho liad to bear tho donbio j of ' 

bad and of his good actions, of every Indian abuBO ^ 
cverj' Indian reform, ^'hc atato of the pohtica 
was such that he could count on tho support of 1*°. < q{ 
oonnoxion. I’ho party to wliicb he had belonged, tn 
George Grenville, had been hostile to tho 
and yet liad never cordially united with the other sec 
of tho Opposition, uith the little band which Btill faho 
the fortunes of Lord Chatham, or with the largo anu 
.spectahle body of wliieh Lord Roclunghain was 
acknowledged leader. George Grenville was now 
his followers u’ere scattered ; and Clive, imconnected ■ai 
any of tho powerful factions rvliich divided the , 
inenfc, could reckon only on the votes of those ® 

who wore rctiu-ncd by himself. His enemies, particular y 
those who rvere the enemies of Jus virtues, were unsern* 
pnlous, ferocious, implacable. Their malovolenco aunett 
at nothing less than the utter ruin of his fame and fortune- 
Thej' wished to see him expelled from Parliament, to see 
his spurs chopped off, to see his estate confiscated; and 
it may be doubted whether even such a result as this 
irould have quenched tbeir thirst for revenge. 

Clive’s parliamentary tactics resembled his rnilitaiT 
tactics. Deserted, siurounded, outnumbered, and with 
everything at stake, he did not even deign to stand on the 
defensive, but pushed boldly forward to the attack. At 
an early stage of the discussions on Indian affairs he rose, 
and in a long and elaborate speech vindicated himself from 
a large part of the accusations which had been brought 
against him. He is said to have produced a great impres- 
sion on his audience. lord Chatham who, now the ghost 
of liis former self, loved to' haunt the scene of Ins glory, 
was that night under the gallery of the House of Commons, 
and declared that he had never heard a finer speech.- It 
was subsequently printed under Clive’s direction, and, 
when the fullest allowance has been made for the assistance 
which he may have obtained from literary friends, proves 
him to have possessed, not merely strong sense and a manly 
spirit, but talents both -for disquisition and declamation 
.which assiduous culture might have improved into the 
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highest excellence. He confined liis defence on this occa- 
sion to the measures of his last administration, and succeeded 
so far that his enemies thenceforth thought it expedient to 
direct their attacks chiefly against the earlier part of his 
life. 

The earlier part of his life unfortunately presented some 
assailable points to their hostility. A committee was 
chosen by ballot to inquhe into the affairs of India ; and 
by this committee the whole history of that great revolu- 
tion wliich threw down Surajah Dowlah and raised Meer 
Jaffier was sifted noth malignant care. Clive was subjected 
to the most unsparing examination and cross-examination, 
and afteru'ards bitterly complained that he, the Baron of 
Plassey, had been treated like a sheep-stealer. The bold- 
ness and ingeniousuess of his rephes would alone suffice to 
show how alien from his nature were the frauds to which, 
in the course of liis Eastern negotiations, ho had sometinies 
descended. Ho avowed the arts which he had employed 
to deceive Omichund, and resolutely said that he was not 
ashamed of them, and that, in the same circumstances, he 
would again act in the same manner. He admitted that 
lie had received immense sums from illcer Jaffier ; but he 
denied that, in doing so, he had violated any obligation 
of morality or honour. He laid claim, on the contrary, 
and not nithout some reason, to the praise of eminent 
disinterestedness. He described in vivid language the 
situation in which his victory had placed him ; great 
princes dependent on his pleasure ; an opulent city afraid 
of being given up to plunder ; wealthy bankers bidding 
against each other for his smiles ; vaults piled with gold 
and jewels tlnown open to him alone. ‘ By G!od, jVtr. 
Chairman,' he exclaimed, ‘ at this moment I stand aston- 
ished at my own moderation.' 

The inquiry was so extensive that the Houses rose 
before it had been completed. It was continued in the 
following session. MTien at length the committee had 
concluded its labours, enlightened and impartial men had 
little difficulty in making up their minds as to the result. 

It was clear that Clive had been guilty of some acts which 
it is impossible to vindicate without attacking the authority 
of aU the most sacred laws which regulate the intercourse of 
individuals and of states. But it was equally clear that ho 
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had displayed great talents, and oven great virtues ; ^at 
he had rendered eminent services both to his country and to 
the people of India ; and that it was in truth not for 
his dealings with Sleer Jaffier nor for the fraud which 
he had practised on Omichund, but for his determined 
resistance to avarice and tjwanny, that he was now called 
in question. 

Ordinary criminal justice Imows nothing of set-off. The 
greatest desert cannot be pleaded in answer to a charge 
of the slightest transgression. If a man has sold beer on 
Sunday morning, it is no defence that he has saved the life 
of a fellow-creature at the risk of his own. If he has har- 
nessed a Newfoundland dog to his little child’s carriage, 
it is no defence that he was wounded at Waterloo. But it 
is not in this way that we ought to deal ndth men who, 
raised far above ordinary restraints, and tried by far more 
tban ordinary temptations, are entitled to a more than 
ordinary measure of indulgence. Such men should bo 
judged by tbeir contemporaries as they will be judged by 
posterity. Their bad actions ought not, indeed, to be 
called good ; but their good and bad actions ought to be 
fairly weighed ; and, if on tlie whole tlio good preponderate, 
the sentence ought to be one, not merely of acquittal, but of 
approbation. Not a single great ruler in history’' can bo 
absolved by a judge who fixes his eye inexorably on one or 
two unjustifiable acts. Bruce the deliverer of Scotland, 
Maurice the deliverer of Germany, William the deliverer 
of Holland, his great descendant the deliverer of England, 
Murray the good regent, Cosmo the father of his country, 
Henry the Fourth of France, Peter the Great of Russia, 
how would the best of them pass such a scrutiny ? History' 
takes -wider views ; and the best tribunal for great political 
cases is the tribunal "nliich anticipates the verdict of 
history. 

Reasonable and moderate men of all parties felt this 
in CKve’s case. They could not pronounce him blameless ; 
but they were not disposed to abandon liim to that low- 
minded and rancorous pack who had run liim down and 
were eager to Avorry him to death. Lord North, though 
not veiy^ friendly to him, rvas not disposed to go to extremi- 
ties against him. HTiilo the inquiry was stiS in progress, 
Clive, who had some jmars before been created a Knight 
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of the Batli, was installed with great pomp in Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel. He was soon after appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Shropshire. When ho Idsscd hands, George 
the ’Third, who had always been partial to him, admitted 
him to a private audience, talked to him half an hour on 
Indian politics, and was visibly affected when the persecuted 
general spoke of Ids sernces and of the way in which they 
had been requited. 

At length the charges came in a definite form before the 
House of Commons. Burgoync, chairman of the com- 
mittee, a man of wit, fashion, and honour, an agreeable 
dramatic writer, an officer whose courage was never ques- 
tioned and whose sltill was at that time highly esteemed, 
appeared as the accuser. The members of the administra- 
tion took diffei-ent sides ; for in that age all questions were 
open questions, except such as were brought forward by 
the Government or such as implied some censure on the 
Government. Thurlow, the Attorney-General, was among 
the assailants. Wedderburne, the Solicitor-General, strongly 
attached to Clive, defended his friend ndth extraordinary 
force of argument and language. It is a curious circum- 
stance that, some years later, Thurlow was the most 
conspicuous champion of Warren Hastings, while Wedder- 
burne was among the most unrelenting persecutors of that 
great though not faultless statesman. Clive spoke in his 
o-\vn defence at less length and with less art than in the 
preceding year, but with much energj' and pathos. He 
recounted his great actions and his uxongs ; and, after 
bidding his hearers remember that they were about to 
decide not only on his honour but on their own, he retired 
from the House. 

The Commons resolved that acquisitions made by the 
arms of the Stale belong to the State alone, and that it is 
illegal in the servants of the State to appropriate such 
acquisitions to themselves. They resolved that this 
wholesome rule appeared to have been Bystematicallv 
violated by the English functionaries in Bengal. On a 
subsequent day they went a step farther, and resolved that 
Clive had, by means of the power which he possessed as 
commander of the British forces in India, obtained large 
sums from Meer Jaffier. Here the Commons stopped. 
They had voted the major and minor of Burgoyne’s 
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syllogism ; but tbej' shrank from drawing the logical conclu- 
sion. When it was moyed that Lord Clivo had abused liis 
powers, and set an evil example to the servants of the public, 
the previous question was put and carried. At length, long 
after the sun had risen on an animated debate, Wedder- 
burne moved that Lord Clive had at the same time rendered 
gi’eat and meritorious sor\ices to his coimtry ; and this 
motion passed -without a division. 

The result of this memorable inquiry appears to us, on 
the whole, honourable to the justice, moderation, and dis- 
cernment of the Commons. Tliey had indeed no great 
temptation to do woiig. They would have been very 
bad judges of an accusation brought against JenHnson 
or against Wilkes. But the question respecting Clive was 
not a party question ; and the House accordingly acted 
Arith the good sense and good feeling which ma5^ always be 
expected from an assembly of English gentlemen, not 
blinded by faction. 

The equitable and temperate proceedings of the British 
Parliament were set off to the greatest advantage by a foil- 
The uretched government of Louis the Eifteenth had mur- 
dered, directly or indirectly, almost every PVenohman who 
had served his country with distinction in the East. Lab.our- 
donnais Avas flung into the Bastile, and, after years of 
■suffering, left it only to die. Duploix, stripped of his im- 
mense fortune, and broken-hearted by humiliating attend- 
ance in antechambers, sank into an obscure grave. LaUy 
Avas dragged to the common place of execution Avith a gag 
between his lips. The Commons of England, on the other 
hand, treated their living captain Avith that discriminating 
justice AA'hichds seldom shoAvni except to the dead. They 
laid doAvn sound general principles ; they delicately pointed 
out AA’here he had deviated from those principles ; and they 
tempered the gentle censure AAuth liberal eulogy. The 
contrast struck Voltaire, always partial to England, and 
always eager to expose the abuses of the Parliaments of 
France. Indeed he seems, at this time, to have meditated 
a history of the conquest of Bengal. He mentioned his 
design to Dr. Aloore Avhen that amusing Avriter Ausited him 
afFerney. Wedderburne took great interest in the matter, 
and pressed Clive to furnish -matorials. Had the plan been 
carried into execution, Ave have no doubt that Voltaire 
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would have produced a book containing much lively and 
picturesque narrative, many just, and humane, sentiments 
poignantly expressed, many grotesque blunders, many 
sneers at the Slosaic chronology, much scandal about the 
Catholic missionaries, and much sublime theo-philantlnropy, 
stolen from the New Testament, and put into the mouths 
of virtuous and philosophical Brahmins. 

Clive was now secure in the enjoyment of his fortune and 
his honours. He was surrounded by attached friends and 
relations ; and he had not yet passed the season of vigorous 
bodily and mental exertion. But clouds had long been 
gathering over his mind, and now settled on it in thick 
darkness. From early youth lie had been subject to fits 
of that strange melancholy ' wiiich rejoiceth exceeding!}’ 
and is glad when it can find the grave.' li^liile stUl a writer 
at Madras, he had twice attempted to destroy himself. 
Business and prosperity had produced a salutary effect on 
ills spirits. In Incha, while he was occupied by gi’eat affairs, 
in England, while wealth and rank had still the charm of 
novelty, he had borne up against his constitutional miseTy. 
But he had now nothing to do, and nothing to wish for. 
His active spirit in an inactive situation drooped and 
withered like a plant in an uncongenial air. The malignity 
with which his enemies had pursued him, the indignity 
with which he had been treated by the committee, the 
censure, lenient as it was, which the House of Commons 
had pronounced, the knowledge that he was regarded by a 
large portion of his countrymen ns a cruel and perfidious 
tyrant, all conourred to irritate and depress liim. In the 
meantime, his temper was tried by acute physical suffering. 
During his long residence in tropical climates, he had con- 
tracted several painful distempers.. In order to obtain 
ease ho called in the help of opimn ; and he was gradually 
enslaved by this treacherous ally. To the last, however, 
his genius occasionally flashed through the gloom. It was 
said that ho would sometimes, after sitting silent and torpid 
for hours, rouse himself to the discussion of some great 
question, would display in full vigour all the talents of 
the soldier and the statesman, and would then sink back 
into his melancholy repose. 

The disputes with America had now become so serious 
tliat an appeal to the sword seemed inevitable, and tl)e 
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Uliiiisters were desirous to avail themselves of the 
of Clive. Had he still been what he was when ho raised 
siege of Patna, and annihilated the Dutch army and na J 
at the mouth of the Ganges, it is not improbable that 
resistance of the Colonists •would have been put dov ^ 
and that the inevitable separation would have been demrre 
for a few years. But it was too late. His strong nimd 
fast sinking under many kinds of suffering. On the twen } 
second of November, 1774 , he died by his .own han 
Ho had just completed his forty-ninth year. 

In the awfid close of so much prosperity and glory, th ^ 
vulgar saw only a confirmation of all their prejudices, 
and some men of real piety and genius so far forgot the 
maxims both of religion and of philosophy as confidently 
to ascribe the mom-nful event to the just vengeance 
God, and to the horrors of an evil conscience. It is "'itn 
very different feelings that we contemplate the spectacle 
of a great mind ruined by the weariness of satiety, by the 
pangs of wounded honour, by fatal diseases, and more 
fatal remedies. 

Clive committed great faults ; and we have not at- 
tempted to disguise them. But his faults, when weighed 
against his merits, and viewed in connexion rrith his 
temptations, do not aiipoar to us to deprive hun of 
his right to an honourable place in the estimation of 
posterity. 

Prom his first ■visit to India 'dates the renown of the 
English arms in the East. Till ho appeared, lus country- 
men wore despised ns more pedlars, while the French Avore 
revered as a people formed for victory and command. His 
courage and capacity' dissolved the charm. With the 
defence of Aroot commences tliat long series of Oriental 
triumplis which closes with the fall of Gliizni. Nor must 
we forgot that ho was only twenty-five years old when ho 
approved himself ripe for military command. Tins is a 
rare if not a suigular distinction. It is true that Alexander, 
Condo, and Charles the Twelfth, won great battles at a 
still earlier ago ; but those princes wore suiToniidcd by 
veteran generals of dfetingiiislicd skill, to whoso sugge.stions 
must bo attributed the victories of the Grnnious, of Booroi, 
and of Narva. Clivo, an inexiicrienccd youth, had y’ot 
jnore experience than any of those who .served under him. 
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ITo had to form himself, to form his ollicors, and to form 
his army. The 01113- man, as far ns we recollect, who at 
an etiuall3' early ago over gave ctjual proof of talents for 
war, was Napoleon Bonaparte. 

From Clive’s second visit to India dates the political 
ascenclnnc}' of the English in that country. His dexterity 
and resolution realized, in the course of a few months, 
more than all the gorgeous visions which had floated before 
the imagination of Dupleix. Such an extent of cultivated 
territory, such an amount of revenue, such a midtitude 
of subjects, was never added to the dominion of Rome 
by the most successful proconsul. Nor were such wealthy 
spoils ever borne under arches of triumph, down the 
Sacred Wa3% and through the crowded Forum, to the 
threshold of Tarpoian Jove. The fame of those who 
subdued Antiochus and Tigranes grows dim when com- 
pared with the splendour of the exploits which the young 
English adventurer achieved at the head of an army not 
equal in numbers to one liaE of a Roman legion. From 
Clive’s third visit to India dates the purity of the ad- 
ministration of our Eastern empire. When he landed 
in Calcutta in 1705 , Bengal was regarded as a place 
to which Englishmen were sent only to get rich, b}' any 
means, in the shortest ijossiblo time. He first made 
dauntless and unsparing war on that gigantic system of 
oppression, extortion, and corruption. In that war he 
manfully pxit to hazard his ease, his fame, and his splendid 
fortune. The same seuse of justice which forbids us to 
conceal or extenuate the faults of his earlier days compels 
us to admit that those faults were nobly repaired. If 
the reproach of the Com2iany and of its servants has been 
taken away, if in India the yoke of foreign masters, else- 
where the heaviest of all yokes, has been found lighter 
than that of an3’^ native d3’nast3', if to that gang of public 
robbers which formerly- spread terror through the whole 
plain of Bengal has succeeded a body of functionaries not 
more highly distinguished, by ability and diligence than 
by integrity, disinterestedness, and public spirit, if we 
now see such men as Munro, Elphinstone, and Jletcalfe, 
after leading victorious armies, after malcing and deposing 
kings, return, proud of their honourable povert3% from a 
land which once held out to cvcr3' greedy factor the hope 
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of boundless wealth, the praise is in no small measure due 
to Olive. His name stands high on the roll of conquerors. 
But it is found in a better list, in the list of those u’lw 
have done and suffered much for the happiness of manldud- 
lo the^ warrior, history will assign a place in the sauio 
rank with Lucullus and Trajan. Nor will she deny to the 
reformer a share of that veneration with which ITrauco 
cherishes the memory of Turgot, and with which the 
latest generations of Hindoos will contemplate the statue 
of Lord William Bentmck. 
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The Eecheiastkal and Political History of the Popes of Ponte, durtno 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Oenluries. By Lkopou) Rankk, 
Professor in tho University of Berlin : Translated from tlio 
German, by Sabaji Austik. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 1840. 


It is liardly necessary for us to say that this is an excellent 
hook excellently translated. The original tvork of Pro- 
fessor Ranke is Icnotra and esteemed ■wherever German 
literature is studied, and has been found interesting oven 
in a most inaccurate and dishonest French version. It is, 
indeed, the work of a mind fitted both for minute re- 
searches and for large speculations. It is lyritten also m an 
admirable spirit, equally remote from levity and bigotry, 
serious and earne.st, yet tolerant and impartial. It is, 
therefore, with the greatest pleasure that we now see 
tills book take its place among the English classics. Of 
the translation we need only say that it is such as might 
be expected from the skill, the taste, and the scrupulous 
integrity of the accomplished lady who, as an toterpr^er 
between the mind of Germany and the mjnd of Britain, has 
already deserved so well of both countries. 

The subject of this book has always appeared to us 
singularly interesting. How it was 
did so much, yet did no more, how it was that the Churc i 
of Rome, having lost a large part of 
ceased to lose, but actually regained nearly hah of what 
she had lost, is certainly a most ciirious and important 
question; and on this qne.stion Professor Ranke has 
thrown far more light Hum any other person uho has 
Mritten on it. 
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Thcro is not, and there never was on this earth, a work 
of human policy so well deserving of examination as fno 
Roman Catholic Church. The history of that^ ChrircU 
joins together the two groat ages of human civilization. 
A'’o other institution is left standing Avhich carries the 
mind back to the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose 
from the Pantheon, and when camelopards and tige^ 
bounded in the •Fln^^an amphitheatre. The proudest 
royal houses are but of yesterday, when compared with the 
line of the Supremo Pontiffs. That line we trace hack m 
an unbroken series, from the Pope who crowned Napoleon 
in the nineteenth century to the Pope who cromied Pepm 
in the eighth ; and far beyond the time of Pepin the 
august djmasty extends, till it is lost in the trvihght of 
fable. The republic of Venice came next in antiq^uity. 
But the republic of Venice was modern when compared 
with the Papacy ; and the republic of Venice is gone, and 
the Papacy remains. The Papacy remains, not in decay, 
not a mere antique, but full of life and youthful vigour. 
The Catholic Chmcli is still sending forth to the farthest 
ends of the u'orld missionaries as zealous as those who 
landed in Kent with Axigustino, aird still confronting hostile 
kings with the same spirit with which she confronted 
Attilo- 21ho number of her children is greater than in any 
former «ge. Her acquisitions in the Now World liavo 
more than compensated for what she has lost in -the Old. 
Her spiritual ascendancy extends over the vast countries 
which lie between the plains of the Missouri and Cape 
Horn, cbnntries which, a century hence, may not impro- 
bably contain a population as large as that which now 
inliabits Europe. The members of her communion are 
ccrtainlj’’ not fewer than a hundred and fifty million.s ; 
and it will be difficult to show that all other Cliristian sects 
united amount to a hundred and twenty millions. Nor 
do we see any sign which indicates that the term of her 
long dominion is approaching. She saw the commence- 
ment of all the governments and of all the ecclesiastical 
establishments that now exist in the world ; and we feel 
no assiu'ance that she is not destined to see the end of 
them all. She was great and respected before the Saxon 
bad set foot on Britain, before the Tih-ank had pns.sod the 
Rlihie, wlien Grecian eloquence still flourished ui Antioch, 
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wlien idols ^vero still worshipped in the temple of Mecca. 
And she may still exist in undiniinished vigour when 
some traveller from Now Zealand shall, in the midst of a 
vast solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London 
Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s. 

Wo often hear it said that the world is constantly be- 
coming more and more enlightened, and that this enlighten- 
ing must bo favourable to Protestantism, and unfavourable 
to Catholicism. We wish that wo could think so. But 
we see great reason to doubt whether this be a well- 
founded expectation. Wo s^o that during the last two 
hundred and fifty years, the human mind has been in 
the highest degico active, that it has made great advances 
in every branch of natural philosophj', that it has produced 
innumerable inventions tondmg to promote the con- 
venience of life, that medicine, surgery, chemistry, engineer- 
ing, have been very greatly improved, that government, 
police, and law have been improved, though not to so 
great an extent as the physical sciences. Yet p’e see 
that, during these two hundred and fifty years, Protestant- 
ism has made no conquests worth speaking of. Nay, we 
believe that, as far as there has been a change, that change 
has, on the whole, been in favour of the Church of Rome. 
We cannot, therefore, feel confident that the process of 
knowledge will necessarily be fatal to a system which has, 
to say the least, stood its ground in spite of the immense 
progress made by the human race in Icnowledge since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

.Indeed the argument which we are considering, seems 
to us to he founded on an entire mistake. There are 
branches of knowledge with respect to which the law of 
the human mind is progress. In mathematics, when once 
a proposition has been demonstrated, it is never afterwards 
contested. Every fresh story is as solid a basis for a new 
superstructmre as the original foundation was. Here, 
therefore, there is a constant addition to the stock of truth. 

In the inductive sciences again, the law is progress. Every 
day furnishes new facts, and thus brings theory nearer 
and nearer to perfection. There is no chance that, either 
in the purely demonstrative, or in the purely experimental ^ 
sciences, the world will ever go back or even remain 
stationaiy. Nobodj' ever heard of a reaction against 
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Taylor’s theorem, or of a reaction against Horveys 
doctrine of tho circulation of the blood. 

But until theology tho case is very different. As respects 
natural religion, — revelation being for the present altogether 
left out of the question, — it is not easy to see that a phil(> 
Hopher of tho present day is more favourably situated 
than Thales or fSimonides. Ho has before him just the 
same evidences of design in tho structure of tho universe 
which tho early Greeks had. Wo saj’ just tho same ; ior 
tho discoveries of modern astronomers and anatomists 
have really added nothing to tho force of that argument 
w'hich a reflecting mind finds in every beast, bird, insect, 
fish, leaf, flower, and shell. Tho reasoning by which 
Socrates, in Xenophon’s hearing, confuted tho little atheist 
Aristodemus, is exactly tho reasoning of Paloy's Natural 
Theology. Socrates makes precisely tho same uso of the 
statues of Polycletus and the pictures of Zeuxis w’hioh 
Paloy makes of the watch. As to tho other great question, 
the question, what becomes of man after death, wo do not 
see that a highly educated European, left to his unassisted 
reason, is more likely to be in the right than a Blacldoot 
Indian. Not a single one of tho many sciences in which we 
surpass tho Blaclrfoot Indians throws the smallest light 
on the state of the soul after the animal life is extinct. 
In truth all the philosophers, ancient and modern, who 
have attempted, without tho help of revelation, to prove 
the immortality of man, from Plato down to Franklin, 
appear to us to have failed deplorably. 

Then, again, all the great enigmas which perplex the 
natural theologian are the same in all ages. Tho ingenuity 
of a people just emerging from barbarism is quite sufficient 
to propound those enigmas. The genius of Locke or 
Clarke is quite unable to solve them. It is a mistake to 
imagme that subtle speculations touching the Divine 
attributes, the origm of evil, the necessity of human actions, 
the foundation of moral obligation, imply any high degree 
of intellectual culture. Sxich speculations, on the con- 
trary, are m a peculiar manner the delight of intelligent 
children and of haU-oivilized men. The number of boys 
is not small, who, at fourteen, have thought enough on 
these questions to be fully entitled to the praise which 
^ ollaire gives to Zadig. ‘ II en savait ce qu’on en a sn 
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dans tons les ages ; c’est-i\-dire, fort peu de cliose.’ The 
book of Job shows that, long before letters and arts were 
linorni to Ionia, these vexing questions were debated 
^vitll no common skill and eloquence, under the tents of 
the Idumean Emirs ; nor has human reason, in the course 
of throe thousand years, discovered any satisfactory solu- 
tion of the riddles which perplexed Eliphaz and Zophar. 

Natural theology, then, is not a progressive science. 
That knowledge of our origin and of our destiny which we 
derive from revelation is indeed of very different clearness, 
and of very different importance. But neither is revealed 
religion of the nature of a progressive science. AH Divine 
truth is, according to the doctrine of the ProtestantChurohes, 
recorded in certain books. It is equally open to all who, 
in any age, can read those books ; nor can all the dis- 
co^'eries of all the philosophers in the world add a single 
verso to any of those books. It is plain, therefore, that in 
di'idnity there cannot be a progress analogous to that which 
is constantly taldug place in pharmacy, geology, and 
navigation. A Christian of the fifth century with a Bible 
is neither better nor worse situated than a Christian of the 
nineteenth century with a Bible, candour and natural 
acuteness being, of course, supposed equal. It matters 
not at all that the compass, printing, gunpowder, steam, 
gas, vaccination, and a thousand other discoveries and 
inventions, wliich were unknown in the fifth century, 
are familiar to the nineteenth. None of these discoveries 
and inventions has the smallest bearing on the question 
whether man is justified by faith alone, or w;hether the 
invocation of saints is an orthodox practice. It seems to 
us, therefore, that we have no security for the future 
against the prevalence of any theological error that ever 
has prevailed in time past among Christian men. We are 
confident that the world will never go back to the solai- 
system of Ptolemy ; nor is our confidence in the least 
shaken by the circumstance, that even so great a man 
Bacon rejected the theory of Galileo with scorn ; for Bacon 
had not all the means of arriving at a sound conclusion 
which are uithin our reach, and which secure people who 
would not have been worthy to mend his pens from falling 
into his mistakes. But when we reflect that Sir Thomas 
More was ready to die for the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
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VC cfliinot but feel some doubt wliefher the doctrine of 
transiibslantintion may not triumph over all opposition. 
i\Iorc "uas a man of eminent talents. He had nil tlie info^ 
rnation on the suljjcct that wc have, or that, ■while the world 
lasts, any human being ■will have. The text, ‘This is my 
bodj’,’ was in his Kew Testament ns it is in ours. The 
uljsurdity of the literal interpretation was as great and as 
obvious in the sixteenth century ns it is now. Ko progi^css 
that science has made, or will make, can add to wliat seems 
to ns the overwhelming force of the argument against the 
real presence.^ Wo arc, therefore, unable to understand 
wliy what Sir Thomas More believed respecting transub- 
stantiation may not be believed to the end of time by men 
equal in abilities and honesty to Sir Thomas Jlore. But 
Sir Thomas More is one of the choice specimens of lunnan 
nisdom and virtue ; and the doctrine of transubstantiation 
is a kind of proof charge. A faith which stands that test 
nil] stand any test. The prophecies of Brothers and the 
miracles of Prince Hohenlohe sink to trifles in the com- 
parison. 

One reservation, indeed, must be made. The boofe 
and traditions of a sect may contain, mingled with proposi- 
tions strictly theological, other propositions, purporting 
• to rest on the same authority, wliich relate to physics. If 
new discoveries should throw discredit on the phj'sical 
propositions, the theological propositions, unless they 
can be separated from the physical propositions, ■will share in 
that discredit. In this ■way, undoubtedl3-, the progress of 
science maj^ indirectly serve the cause of religious truth. , 
The Hindoo mythology, for example, is boimd up -with a 
most absurd geography. Every young Brahmin, there- 
fore, who learns geography in our colleges, learns to smUe 
at the Hindoo mythology. If Catholicism has not suffered 
to an equal degree from the Papal decision that the sun 
goes round the earth, this is because all inteUigent Catholics 
now hold, -with Pascal, that, in deciding the point at all, 
the Church exceeded her powers, and was, therefore, justh' 
left destitute of that supernatmal assistance which, in the 
exercise of her legitimate functions, the promise of her 
Pounder authorized her to expect. 

This reservation affects not at all the truth of our pro- 
po.sition, that divinity, properly so called, is not a progres- 
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sivo science. A very common knowledge of liistory, a very 
liltlc ob.4ervation of life, will sufiice to prove that no learii- 
ing, no sagacity, affords a securitj’’ against the greatest 
errors on subjects relating to the invisible world. Bayle 
and Chillingworth, two of the most .sceptical of mankind, 
turned Catholics from sincere conviction. Johnson, in- 
credulous on all other points, was a ready believer in 
miracles and apparitions. Ho would not believe in Ossian ; 
but ho was willing to believe in the second sight. Ho 
would not believe in the earthquake of Lisbon ; but he 
was willing to believe in the Cock Lane ghost. 

]^or these reasons we have ceased to U’onder at anj’ 
vagaries of superstition. We have seen men, not of mean 
intellect or neglected education, but qualified by their 
talents and acquwements to attain eminence either in 
active or speculative pursuits, well read scholars, expert 
logicians, keen observers of life and manners, prophesying, 
interpreting, talking unluiown tongues, worldng miraculous 
cures, coming down with messages from God to the House 
of Commons. Wo have seen an old woman, with no talents 
beyond the cunning of a fortune-teller, and with the 
education of a scullion, exalted into a prophetess, and sur- 
rounded by tens of thousands of devoted followers, manj' 
of u'hom were, in station and knowledge, immeasurably 
her superiors ; and all this in the nineteenth century ; 
and all this in London. Yet why not 1 For of the dealings 
of God with man no more has been revealed to the nineteenth 
century than to the first, or to London than to the -wildest 
parish in the Hebrides. It is true that, in those things 
which concern this life and this world, man’constantly 
becomes wiser and wiser. But it is no less true that, as 
respects a higher power and a future state, man, in the 
language of Goethe’s scoffing fiend, 

‘ bleibt stets von gleichem Sclilag, 

ITnd isfc so wundorlich als wie am ersteii Tftg/ 


The history of Catholicism strikingly illustrates these 
observations. During the last seven centuries the public 
mind of Europe has made constant progress in every de- 
partment of secular knowledge. But in religion we can 
trace no constant progress. The ecclesiastical history of 

II. HIST. n. 
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tliat long iJOriod is n history of nio%’emont, to and fro. 
Four times, since the atitliority of the Church of Borne was 
estahlislicd in IVestern Christendom, has the human inteu(^- 
risen up against her yoke. 'Jhvice that Clnirch reniainOT 
completclj' victorious. Twice she came fortli from the 
conflict hearing the marks of cruel wounds, hut with the 
principle of life still strong within her. When we reflect 
on the trcmcntlous assaults which she has survived, 
wo find it difliciih to conceive in what war she is to 
perish. 

The first of these insurrections broke out in the region 
where the hcautiful language of Oc was sjroken. That 
country, singularly favoured by nature, was, in the twelfth 
century, the most flourishing and civih’zed portion of 
Western Europe. It was in nowise a part of loanee. It 
had a distinct political existence, a distinct national char- 
acter, distinct usages, and a dislinct speech. The soil 
was fruitful and well-cultivated ; and amidst the cornfields 
and vineyards rose many rich cities, each of wliich was a 
little republic, and many stately castles, each of which 
contained a miniature of an imperial court. It was there 
that the spirit of chivalry first laid aside its tciTors, first 
took a humane and graceful form, first appeared as the 
inseparable as.sociate of art and literature, of courtesy 
and love. The other veniacular dialects which, since 
the fifth century, had sprung up in the ancient prorinces 
of the Roman empire, wore still rude and imperfect. The 
sweet Tuscan, the rich and energetic English, wore aban- 
doned to artisans and shepherds. Eo clei'k had ever con- 
descended to use such barbarous jargon for the teaching 
of science, for the rccoKling of great events, or for the 
painting of life and manners. But the language of Pro- 
vence was alrcadj' the language of the learned and polite, 
and was employed by inunerous -writers, studious of all the 
arts of composition and versification. A literature rich 
in ballads, in war-songs, in satire, and, above all, in amatory 
poeti-y, amused the leisure of the kiughts and ladies whose 
fortified mansions adorned the banks of the Rhone and 
Garonne. With civilization had come freedom of thought. 
Use had taken away the horror with which misbelievers 
were elsewhere regarded. Eo Eorinan or Breton ever saw 
a Mussulman, except to give and receive blows on some 
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Syrian field of battle. But the people of the rich countries 
which lay under the Pyrenees lived in habits of courteous 
and profitable intercourse with tlie Moorish kingdoms 
of Spain, and gave a hospitable welcome to skilful leeches 
and mathematicians who, in the schools of Cordova and 
Granada, had. become versed in all the learning of the 
Ai-abians. Tlie Greek, still preserving, in the midst of 
political degradation, the ready wit and the inquiring spu-it 
of liis fathers, still able to read the most perfect of human 
compositions, still spealdng the most powerful and flexible 
of human languages, brought to the marts of Narbonne 
and Toulouse, together with the drugs and silks of remote 
climates, bold and subtle theories long unlcnown to the 
ignorant and credulous West. The Paulician theology, a 
theology in which, as it should seem, many of the doctrines 
of the modem Calvinists were mingled with some doctrines 
derived from the ancient Manichces, spread rapidly through 
Provence and Languedoc. The clergy of the Cathohe 
Church were regarded with loathing and contempt. ‘ Viler 
than a priest,’ ‘ I would as soon be a priest,’ became pro- 
verbial expressions. The Papacy had lost all authoritj’’ 
ndth all classes, from the great feudal iDrinces down to the 
cultivators of the soil. 

The danger to the hierarchy was indeed formidable. 
Only one transalpme nation had emerged from barbarism ; 
and that nation had thrown oS all respect for Rome. Only 
one of the vernacular languages of Europe had yet been 
extensively employed for literary purposes ; and that 
language was a machhie iu the hands of heretics. The 
geographical position of the sectaries made the danger 
peculiarly formidable. They occupied a central region 
communicating directly rvith France, with Italy, and with 
Spain. The provinces which were still untainted were 
separated from each other by this infected district. Under 
these circumstances, it seemed probable that a single 
generation would suffice to spread the reformed doctrine 
to Lisbon, to London, and to Naples. But this was not to 
be. Rome cried for help to the warriors of northern 
France. She appealed at once to their superstition and to 
their cupidity. To the devout believer she promised 
pardons as ample as those with which she had rewarded the 
deliverers of the Holy Sepulchre. To the rapacious aud 
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■i>roflt*’'a(o elie ofTcrcd tho plunder of feriiio iilaiiis nnd 
weallfvy cities. Unhappily, the ingeuiouB and polished 
inhabitants of the Langucclocian provinces n’cre far better 
qualified to enrich and ombcllish their country than to 
defend it. Enunent in, the arts of peace, unrivallecl in the 
‘ gay sciences,' elevated above many vulgar superstitions, 
they wanted that iron courage, and that sMll in martial 
exercises, which distinguished the chivalry of the region 
beyond the Lohe, and were ill fitted to face enemies who, 
in every country from Ireland to Palestine, had been vic- 
torious against tenfold odds. A war, distinguished even 
among wars of religion by merciless atrocity, destroyed 
the Albigensian heresy, and -with that heresy tho prosperity, 
the civilization, the literature, the national existence, of 
what was once the most opulent and enlightened part of the 
great European family. Rome, in the meantime, warned 
by that fearful danger from Avhich the exterminating 
swords of her crusaders had iiarrouly saved her, proceeded 
to revise and to strengthen her old system of polity. At 
this period were instituted the Order of Ernneis, the Order 
of Dominic, the Tribunal of the Inquisition. The new 
spiritual police was everjnvhere. No alley in a great city, 
no hamlet on a remote mountain, was unvisited by tho 
begging friar. The simple Catholic, who was content 
to be no wiser than his fathers, found, wherever he turned, 
a friendly voice to encourage him. Tho path of the heretic 
was beset by innumerable spies ; and the Church, lately 
in danger of utter subversion, now appeared to be im- 
pregnably fortified by the love, tho reverence, and the 
terror of manldnd. 

A century and a half passed away ; and then came 
the second great rising up of the human intellect against 
the spiritual domination of Romo. During tlie two 
generations which followed the Albigensian crusade, the 
power of the Papacy had been at tbe height. Ih-eder/c the 
Second, the ablest and most accomplished of the lonw line 
of German Caesars, had in vain exhausted all the resoin-ees 
of military and pobtical skill in the attempt to defend the 
rights of the civil power against the encroachments of the 
Church. The vengeance of the priestliood had pursued 
liis house to the third generation. Manfred had perished 
on the field of battle, Conradin on the scaffold. Then a 
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turn took place. The secular authority, long unduly 
depressed, regained the ascendant with startling rapidity. 
The change is doubtless to be ascribed chiefly to the general 
disgust excited bj" the way in which the Clurroh had abused 
its power. and its success. But something must be attri- 
buted to the character and situation of individuals. The 
man who bore the chief part in effecting this revolution 
was Philip the Fourth of hVance, surnamed the Beautiful, 
a despot by position, a despot by temperament, stern, 
implacable, and unscrupulous, equally prepared for violence 
and for chicanerj', and surrounded by a devoted band of 
men of the sword and of men of law. The fiercest and most 
high-minded of the Roman Pontiffs, while bestowing king- 
doms and citing great princes to his judgement-seat, was 
seized in his palace by armed men, and so foullj' outraged 
that he died mad with rage and terror. ‘ Thus,' sang the 
great Florontinc poet, ‘ was Christ, in the person of his 
vicar, a second time seized by ruffians, a second time 
mocked, a second time drenched with the vinegar and the 
gall.’ The seat of the Papal court was carried beyond the 
Alps, and the Bishops of Rome became dependants of 
France. Then came the groat schism of the West. Two 
Popes, each with a doubtful title, made nU Europe ring 
with their mutual invectives and anathemas. Rome cried 
out against the covriiptious of Avignon ; and Avignon, with 
equal justice, recriminated on Rome. The xdain Christian 
people, brought up in the belief that it was a sacred duty 
to bo in communion w;ith the head of the Church, were 
unable to discover, amidst conflicting testimonies and con- 
flicting arguments, to which of the two worthless priests 
who wore cursing and revilhig each other the headship of 
the Church rightfully belonged. It was nearly at this 
juncture that the voice of John Wickliffe began to make 
itself heard. The j)ublio mind of England was soon sthred o 
to its inmost depths ; and the influence of the new doc- 
trines was soon felt, even in the distant kmgdom of Bo- 
- hernia. In Bohemia, indeed, there had long been a pre- 
disposition to heresy. Jlerchaiits from the Lower Danube 
were often scon in the fairs of Prague ; , and the Lower 
Danube was peculiarly the seat of the Paulician theologj*. 
The Church,' torn by schibin, and liovcclj' assailed at once 
in England and m the German empire, was in a situation 
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scarcely less perilous than at the crisis which preceded the 
Albigensian crusade. 

But this danger also passed by. The civil power gave 
its strenuous support to the Church ; and the Church made 
some show of reforming itself. The Council of Constance 
put ail end to the schism. The whole CathoUo world was 
again united under a single chief ; and rules were laid doivn 
which seemed to make it improbable that the power of that 
cliief would be grossly abused. The most distinguished 
teachers of the new doctrine were slaughtered. The Eng- 
lish government put down the Lollards vdth merciless 
rigour ; and, in the next generation, scarcely one trace 
of the second great revolt against the Papacy could bo 
found, except among the rude population of the mountains 
of Bohemia. 

Another century went by ; and then began the third 
and the most luciiiorable struggle for spiritual freedom. 
The times were changed. The great remains of Athenian 
and Roman genius were stu&ed by thousands. Tlio 
Cluu-oh had no longer a monopoly of learning. The powers 
of the modern languages had at length been developed. 
The invention of printing had given new facilities to the 
intercourse of mind with mind. With such auspices com- 
menced the great Reformation. 

We will attempt to lay before our readers, in a short com- 
pass, Avhat appears to us to be the real hi.stoiy of the con- 
test Avhich began with the preaching of Luther against the 
Indulgences, and which may, in one sense, bo said to have 
been terminated, a hundred and tliirty years later, bj' the 
treaty of Westphalia. 

In the northern parts of Europe, the victory of Pro- 
testantism was rapid and decisive. The dominion of the 
Papacy was felt by the nations of Teutonic blood as the 
dominion of Italians, of foreigner's, of men who were aliens 
in language, manners, and intellectual constitution. The 
large jurisdiction exercised by the spiritual tribunals of 
Koine seemed to bo a degrading badge of servitude. The 
suras which, under a thousand pretexts, were exacted by a 
distant court, W9re regarded both as a humiliating and ns a 
ruinous tribute. The character of that court- excited the, 
scorn and disgust of a grave, earnest-, sincere, and devout 
people. The new thcolog3' sjrrcad with a rapidity never 
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known before. All ranks, all varieties of character, joined 
tho ranks of the innovators. Sovereigns impatient to 
appropriate to themselves the prerogatives of the Pope, 
nobles desirous to share the plunder of abbeys, suitors 
exasperated by the extortions of the Roman Camera, 
patriots impatient of a foreign rule, good men scandalized 
by the corruption of tho Church, bad men desirous of the 
licence inseparable from great moral revolutions, wise men 
eager in the pursuit of truth, weak men allured by the glitter 
of novelty, all were found on one side. Alone among the 
northern nations the Irish adhered to tho ancient faith ; 
and the cause of this seems to have been that the national 
feeling which, in happier countries, was directed agam&t 
Romo, was in Ireland directed against England. Within 
fifty years from the daj'' on which Luther publicly renounced 
communion with tho Papacy, and burned the bull of Leo 
before the gates of ii'itteuberg, Protestantism attained its 
highest ascendancy, an ascendancy which it soon lost, and 
which it has never reganted. Hundreds who could well 
remember Brother Martin a devout Catholic, lived to see 
the revolution of which he was the chief autlior, victorious 
in half the states of Europe. In England, Scotland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Livonia, Prussia, Saxony, Hesse, Wurtem- 
burg, the Palatinate, in several cantons of Switzerland, in 
the Northern Netherlands, the Reformation had com- 
pleted triumphed ; and in all the other countries on this 
side of the Alps and tho Pyrenees, it seemed on the point 
of triumphing. 

But while this mighty work was proceeding in the north 
of Europe, a revolution of a very different land was taking 
place m the south. The temper of ltal 5 '^ and Spain was 
widely different from that of Germany and England. As 
the national feeling of the Teutonic nations impelled them 
to throw off the Italian stipremacy, so the national feeling 
of tho Italians impelled them to resist any change which 
might deprive their country of the honours and ndvantagc.s 
w’hich she enjoj-ed as the* seat of the government of the 
Universal Church. It was in Italy that the tributes were 
spent of w'bioh foreign nations so bitterly complained. It 
was to adorn ltal 3 ' that the traffic in Indulgences had 
been carried to that scandalous cxcc.ss which had roused 
tho indignation of Luther. There was among the Italians 
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both much piety and much impiety ; hut, Avitli very 
exceptions, neither the piety nor the impiety took the turn 
of Protestantism. The religious Italians desired a reforin 
of morals and discipline, but not a reform of doctrine, anc 
least of all a schism. The irreligious Italians simplj' dis- 
believed Christianity, without hating it. The^^ looked a 
it as artists or as statesmen ; and, so looking at it, they 
liked it better in the established form than in any other. 
It was to them what the old Pagan worship was to Trajan 
and Pliny. J^Teither the spirit of Savonarola nor the spirit 
of Machiavelli had anj'thing in common A\-ith the spirit or 
the religious or political Protestants of the North, 

Spain, again, was, rvith respect to the Catholic Church, 
in a situation verj' different from that of the Teutonic 
nations. Italy was, in truth, a part of the empke of Charles 
the Fifth ; and the court of Rome was, on many important 
occasious. his tool. Ko had not, therefore, like the distant 
princes of the North, a strong selfish motive for attaolcing 
the Papacy. In fact, the very measures which provoked 
the Sovereigir of England to renounce all connexion with 
Koine Avere dictated by the So\-ereign of Spain. The feeling 
of the Spanish jieoplo conourred with the interest of the 
Spanish government. The attachment of the Gastilian- 
lo the faith of his ancestors was peculiarly strong and ardent. 
With that faith Avere inseparablj' bound iip the institutions, 
the indejiendence, and the glory of his country. Between 
the day Avhen the last Gothic Ising Avas Amuquished on the 
banks of the Xeres, and the day AA'hen Ferdhiaud and Isa- 
bella entered Granada in triumph, near eight himdred years 
had elapsed ; and diu-ing those years the Spanish nation had 
been engaged iii a desperate struggle against misbelieA-er.s. 
The Crusades had been mcrelj’' an episode in the history 
of other nations. The existence of Spain had been one long 
crusade. After fighting Jlussulinans in the Old World, slie 
began to fight heathens in the NeAv. It atos under the 
authority of a Papal bull that her children steered into un- 
knoAAai seas. It was under the standard of the cross that 
they marched fearlessly into the lieart of great Idngdoms. 
It was Avith the cry of ‘ St. James for Spain,’ that they 
charged armies wliich outnumbered them a hundredfold. 
And men said that the Saint had heard the call, and had 
himself, in arms, on a grey war-horse, led the onset before 
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wliichthe M'ovsluppers of false gods had given way. After the 
battle, every excess of rapacity or cruelty was sufficiently 
vmdicated by the plea that the sufferers were unbaptized. 
Avarice stimulated zeal. Zeal consecrated avarice. 
Proselytes and gold mines were sought with equal ardour. 
In the very j’ear in which the Saxons, maddened by the 
exactions of Komo, broke loose from her yoke, the Spaniards, 
under the authority of Borne, made themselves masters of 
the empire and of the treasures of Montezuma. Thus 
Catholicism which, in the public mind of Northern Europe, 
was associated with spoliation and oppression, was in the 
public mind of Spain associated \vith liberty, victory, 
dominion, wealth, and glory. 

It is not, therefore, strange that the effect of the great 
outbreak of Protestantism in one part of Christendom 
should have been to produce an equally violent outbreak of 
Catholic zeal in another. Two reformations were pushed 
on at once with equal energy and effect, a reformation of 
doctrine m the North, a reformation of maimers and dis- 
cipline in the South. Li the course of a single generation, 
the whole spirit of the Church of Rome underwent a change. 
From the halls of the Vatican to the most secluded her- 
mitage of the Aiiennines, the great reidval was eve^vhere 
felt and seen. All the institutions anciently devised for 
the propagation and defence of the faith were furbished 
up and made efficient. Fresh engines of still more formid- 
able power w'ero constructed. Everj'where old religious 
communities wore remodelled and new religious com- 
munities called into existence. Within a year after the 
death of Leo, the order of Camaldoli was purified. The 
Capuchins restored the old Franciscan discipline, the mid- 
night prayer and the life of silence. The Barnabites and 
the society of Somasca devoted themselves to the relief 
and education of the poor. To the Tlieatine order a still 
higher interest belongs. Its great object was the same 
with that of our early Methodists, namely, to supply the 
deficiencies of the parochial clergy. The Church of Rome, 
wiser than the Church of England, gave every countenance 
to the good work. The members of the new brotherhood 
preached to great multitudes in the .streets and in the fields, 
prayed by the beds of the sick, and admmistered the last 
sacraments to the dying. Voremost among them in zeal and - 

IG" 
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(lovolion, was Gian Pit'tro CViraffa. afterwards Tojic 
tho Fourth. In tlio convent of the Thcatincs at \cni«’i 
under tho eye of (,'nraffa. a Spanish gentleman took tip bis 
abode, tended tho poor in the lio.spital.s, went about in ra;^, 
starved himself almost to <lenth, and often sallied into the 
streets, mounted on stones, and, waving his hat to invite the 
passers-by, began to preach in a strange jargon of mingled 
Castilian and Tuscan. 'J’ho Theatines tverc among the roost 
zealous and rigid of men ; but to this enthn.sinstic neophvte 
their discipline seemed lax, and (heir movements .sluggish : 
for his own mind, naturally passionate and imaginative, 
had pas.scd throngli a training which had given to all its 
IJceulinrilies a morbid intensity and energy. In his carli’ 
life he had been tlic very protot.\-]ie of tho hero of Ccrvnnte.s. 
The single study .of tho j’oung Hidalgo had been chivalrous 
romance ; and his existence had been one gorgeous day- 
dream of princcssc.s resoned and infidels subdued. He had 
chosen a Dulcinoa, ‘no counte.s.s, no duchcs.s,’ — these arc 
his oini words, — ‘ but one of far higher station ; ’ and ho 
tlatterod himself M-ith the hoiio of laying at licr feet the 
Icoys of Jfoorish cnstlo.s and tho jowelled turbans of Asiatic 
kings. In the mid.sfc of thc.so visions of martial glory and 
prosperous love, a severe wound stretched him on a bod of 
sickness. His constitution was shntteied, and he was 
doomed to be a cripple for life. The palm of strengtli, 
grace, and skill in knightly exci-cises, was no longer for him. 
He could no longer hope to strike down gigantic soldnns, or 
to find favour in the sight of beautiful women. A new 
vision then arose in Ins mind, and mingled itself "with his old 
delusions in a manner wliich to most Englishmen must seem 
singular, but -whicli those who know how close was the 
union hetween religion and chivalrj’- in Spain will be at no 
loss to understand. He woidd still he a soldier ; ho would 
still he a knight errant ; but the soldier and knight errant 
of the spouse of Christ. He would smite the Great Red 
Dragon. He would be tho champion of the Woman clothed 
■with the Sun. He would break the charm under which 
false prophets held the souls of men in bondage, His rest- 
less spirit led him to the S3'rian deserts, and to the chapel 
of the Holj' Sepulchre. Thence ho wandered hack to the 
farthest West, and astonished the convents of Spain and 
the schools of France hj' his penances and vigils. The same 
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lively imagination which had been emplo5’ed in picturing 
the tumult o£ unreal battles, and the charms of unreal 
queens, now peopled his solitude with saints and angels. 
The Holy '^'^irgin descended to commune with him. Ho 
saw the Sa\dour face to face with the eye of flesh. Even 
those mj'sterios of religion which are the hardest trial of 
faith were in his case palpable to sight. It is diflBcult to 
relate without a jntying smile that, in the sacrifice of the 
mass, he saw transubstantiation take place, and that, as he 
stood praying on the steps of the Church of St. Dominic, 
he saw the Ti-inity in Unity, and wept aloud with joy and 
wonder. Such was the celebrated Ignatius Loyola, who, 
in the great Catholic reaction, bore tlie same part which 
Luther bore in the great Protestant movement. 

Dissatisfied with the system of the Theatines, the en- 
thusiastic Spaniard turned his face towards Rome. Poor, 
obscure, without a patron, without recommendations, he 
entered the city where now two i>rincely temples, rich 
with painting and mnnj’’-coloured marble, commemorate 
his great services to the Church ; where his form stands 
sculptured in massive silver; where lus bones, enshrined 
amidst jewels, are placed beneath the altar of God. His 
activity and zeal bore down all opposition ; and under his 
rule the order of Jesuits began to exist, and gi-ew rapidly 
to the full measure of his gigantic powers. With what 
vehemence, ndth what policy, with what exact discipline, 
with what dauntless courage, mth what self-denial, with 
what forgetfulness of the dearest private ties, with what 
intense and stubborn devotion to a single end, with what 
unscrupulous laxity and versatility in the choice of means, 
the Jesuits fought the battle of their church, is written in 
every page of the annals of Europe, during several genera- 
tions. In the order of Jesus was concentrated the quin- 
tessence of the Catholic spirit ; and the history of the order 
of Jesus is the history of the great Catholic reaction. 
That order possessed itself at once of all the strongholds 
which command the public mind, of the pulpit, of the 
press, of the confessional, of the academies. Wherever 
the Jesuit preached, the church was too small for the 
audience. The irame of Jesuit on a title-page secured the 
circulation of a book. It was in the ears of the Jesuit 
that the powerful, the noble, and the beautiful, breathed 
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the secret history of their lives. It 'vvas at the feet of the 
Jesuit that, the youth of the higher and inklcllo classes 
were brought up from childhood to manhood, from the 
first rudiraent.s to the coursc.s of rhetoric and philosoph}’. 
Literature and science, latcl}' associated with infidelity' or 
witli heresy, now became the allies of orthodoxy. Domi- 
nant in the south of Europe, the great order soon went 
forth conquering and to conquer. Di spite of oceans and 
deserts, of hunger and pestilence, of spies and penal Ian’s, 
of dungeons and racks, of gibbets and quartering-blocks, 
Jesuits were to be found uncler every disguise, and in every 
country ; scholars, physicians, merchants, serving-men ; 
in the hostile court of Sweden, in the old manor-houses of 
Cheshire, among the hovels of Connaught ; arguing, m; 
structing, consoling, stealing away the hearts of the young, 
animating the courage of the timid, holding up the crucifix 
before the eyes of the djung. Xor was it less their oflSce 
to plot against the thrones and lives of apostate kings, _ to 
.spread eidl rumours, to raise tumults, to inflame civil 
wars, to arm the hand of the assassin. Inflexible in no- 
thing but in their fidelity to the Church, they were equally 
ready to appeal in her cause to the spirit of loyalty and 
to the spirit of freedom. Extreme doctrines of obedience 
and extreme doctrines of liberty, the right of rulers to 
misgovern the people, the right of every^ one of the people 
to plunge his Imife in the heart of a bad ruler, were in- 
culcated by the same man, accoiding as he addressed 
himself to the subject of Pliilip or to the subject of Eliza- 
beth. Some described these di\’incs ns the most rigid, 
others as the most indulgent of spiritual directors ; and 
both descriptions were correct. The truly devout listened 
with aAve to the high and saintly mor.ality of the Jesuit. 
The gay cavalier who had run Ins rival through the body, 
the frsdl beauty who had forgotten her marriage-vow, 
found in the Jesuit an easy Avell-bred man of the world, 
who knew how to make allowance for the little irregularities 
of jteople of fashion. The confessor was strict or lax, 
according to the temper of the penitent. The first object 
was to drive no person out of the pale of the Chm-ch. 
Since there were bad people, it was better that there 
should bo bad Catholics than bad Protestants. If a pei'- 
son was so unfortunate as to be a bravo, a libertine, or a 
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giunhlcr, that was no reason for making him a heretic 
too. 

Tlio Old t^^orJd was not wide enough for tins strange 
activity. Tho Jesuits inv'adcd all the countries which the 
great maritinio discoveries of tho preceding age had laid 
open to European enterprise. They were to be found in 
the^ depths of tho Peruvian mines, at the marts of tlio 
African slave-caravans, on the shores of the Spice Islands, in 
tho observatories of China. They made converts in regions 
which neither avarice nor curiosity had tempted any of their 
countrymen to enter ; and preached and disputed in tongues 
of which no other native of the West understood a word. 

llie spu-it which appeared so eminently in tliis order 
animated the whole Catholic world. The Comd of Boino 
itself was purified. During the generation which preceded 
tho Eeformation, that court had been a scandal to the 
Christian name. Its annals are black with treason, murder, 
and incest. Even its more respectable members were 
utterly unfit to be ministers of religion. They were men 
like Leo the Tenth ; men wlio, with tho Latinity of tho 
Augustan age, had acquired its atheistical and scofiBug 
spirit. They regarded those Cliristian mysteries, of which 
they wore stewards, just as the Augur Cicero and the ffigh 
Pontiff Cassar regarded the Sibylline books and the pfeok- 
ing of the sacred chickens. Among themselves, they spoke 
of the Incarnation, the Eucharist, and the Trinity, in tho 
same tone in which Cotta and Velleius talked of the oracle 
of Delphi or of the voice of Paimus in the mountains. 
Their years glided by in a soft dream of sensual and in- 
tellectual voluptuousness. Olioice cookery, delicious wines, 
lovely women, hounds, falcons, horses, newly-discovorecl 
manuscripts of the classics, sonnets and burlesqvre romances 
in the sweetest Tuscan, just as licentious as a fine sense of 
the graceful would permit, plate from the hand of Ben- 
venuto, designs for palaces by Michael Angelo, frescoes by 
Bapbael, busts, mosaics, and gems just dug up from among 
the ruins of ancient temples and -^as, these things were 
the delight and even the serious business of their lives. 
Letters and tho fine arts undoubtedly owe much to this 
not inelegant sloth. But when tho great stirring of tho 
mind of Europe began, when doctrine after doctrine was as- 
•sniled, when nation after nation withdi'cw from communion 
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wtli the successor of St. Peter, it "svas felt that tlie 
Church could not be safely confided to chiefs ■whoso 
highest praise "was that they uero good judges of Latin 
compositions, of paintings, and of statues, uhose severest 
studies had a pagan character, and rvho were suspected 
of laughing in secret at the sacraments which they ad- 
ministered, and of believing no more of the Gospel than 
of the Morgantc Maggiore. Men of a very different class 
now rose to the direction of ecclesiastical affairs, men whoso 
spirit resembled that of Dunstan and of Bechet. The 
Roman Pontiffs exliibited in their omi persons all the 
austerity of the early anchorites of Syria. Paul the Pourtli 
brought to the Papal tlirone the same fervent zeal ivhich 
' had carried him into the Thcatine convent. Pius the Fifth, 
under his gorgeous vestments, wore day and night the 
hair-shirt of a simple friar, walked barefoot in the streets 
at the head of processions, found, even in the midst of his 
most pressing avocations, time for private prayer, often 
regretted that the public duties of his station were un- 
favourable to growth in holiness, and edified his flock by 
innumcroible instances of humility, charity, and forgive- 
ness of personal injuries, while, at the same time, ho upheld 
the authority of his see, and the unadulterated doctrines 
of his Clnuch, with all the stubbornness and vehemence 
of Hildebrand. Gregory the Tliirteonth exerted himself 
not only to imitate but to surpass Pius in the severe virtues 
of Ms sacred profession. As was the head, such were the 
members. The change in the sph-it of tlio Catholic world 
may be traced in every walk of literature and of art. It 
■\\-ill be at once perceived by every peison who compares 
the poem of Tasso -^Hth that of Ariosto, or the monuments 
of Sixtus the Fifth ivith those of Leo the Tenth. 

But it was not on moral influence alone that the Catholic 
Church relied. The civil swoixi in Spain and Italy was 
unsparingly employed in her support. The Inquisition 
was armed uith new powers and inspired ■aith a new 
energy. If Protestantism, or the semblance of Protes- 
tantism, showed itself in any quarter, it was instantly met, 
not hy petty, teasing persecution, but by persecution of 
that sort which bows doum and crushes all but a ver3- few 
select spu-its. Whoever was suspected of heresy -xvliat- 
cver his rank, his learning, or his reputation, knew that 
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lie must, purge liimseU to (he salisfueliou of a severe and 
^^gilant tribunal, or die by fire. Heretical books were 
sought out and destroyed u-ith similar rigour. Works 
which were once in every house wore so effectually sup- 
pressed that no cop3' of (hem is now to bo found in the 
most cxten.sivc libraries. One book in particular, entitled 
Of the Benefits of the Death of Christ,’ had this fate. 
It was written in Tuscan, was many times reprinted, and 
was eagerly read in everj’ jiart of Italj'. But the inquisitors 
detected in it the Lutheran doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. Thc3' proscribed it ; and it is now as hope- 
lessly lost as the second decade of Livj'. 

Thus, while the Protestant reformation proceeded 
rapidly at one extremity of Europe, the Catholic revival 
went on ns rapidly at the other. About half a century 
after the great separation, there were throughout the 
Horth Protestant governments and Protestant nations. 
In the , South were governments and nations actuated by 
the most intense acnl for the ancient chuz'ch. Botivecn 
the.se two hostile regions lay, morally ns well as geographic' 
alty, a great debatable land. In Franco, Belgium, 
youthern Germanj', Hungniy, and Poland, the contest was 
still undecided. The governments of those coHntric.s had 
not renounced their connexion rnth Borne ; but the 
Protestants were numerous, powerful, bold, and active. 
In Prance, tliey formed a commonwealth vithin the realm, 
held' fortresses, vcrc able to bring great armies into the 
field, and had treated with their sovereign on terms of 
equality. lu Poland, the King was still a Cntlmlic ; hut 
the Protestants had the ujqzcr hand in (he Diet, filled the 
chief offices in the administration, and, in the large towns, 
took possession of the parish churches. ‘ It appeared,’ 
says the Papal nuncio, ‘ that in Poland, Protestantism 
Would complete^ supersede Catholicism.’ In Bavaria, 
the state of thing.s was nearly the same, 'i'lio Protestants 
had a majority in the Assembly of the States, and de- 
manded from the duke concessions in favour of their re- 
ligion, as the price of their subsidies. In Transylvania, 
the House of Austria was unable to prevent the Diet from 
confiscating, by one sweeping decree, the estates of the 
Gmrch. In Austria Proper it was generally said that 
only one tlurtieth part of the population could he counted 
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on as good Catholics. In Belgium the adherents of tlio 
new opinions were reckoned by hundreds of thousan s. 

The history of the two succeeding generations is 
history of the struggle betiveen Protestantism 
of the North of Europe, and Catholicism possessed ot 
South, for the doubtful territory which lay between- 
the weapons of carnal and of spiritual ivaifare were e 
ployed. Both sides may boast of great talents and 
great virtues. Both have to blush for many follies an 
crimes. At first, the chances seemed to be deeidedlj’ in 
favour of Protestantism ; but the victory remained int i 
the Church of Rome. On every point she was successfu • 
If wo overleap another half century’, we find her victorious 
and dominant in Prance, Belgium, Bavaria, Boheniia> 
Austria, Poland, and Hungary. Nor has Protestantism, 
in the course of two hundred j^ears, been able to reconquct 
any portion of what was then lost. 

It is, moreover, not to be dissembled that this triumph 
of the Papacy is to be chiefly attributed, not to the force 
of arms, but to a great reflux in public opinion. During- 
the first half centuiy after the commencement of the Re- 
formation, the current of feeling, in the countries on this 
side of the Alps and of the Pjwenees, ran impetuously 
towards the new doctrines. Then the tide turned, and 
rushed as fiercely in the opposite direction. Neither durmg 
the one period, nor during the other, did much depend 
upon the event of battles or sieges. The Protestant 
movement Avas hardly checked for an instant by the 
defeat at Muhlberg. The Catholic reaction went on at 
full speed in spite of the destruction of-tlie Armada. It is 
difficult to say Avliether the violence of the first bloAv or of 
the recoil Avas the ^eater. Fifty years after the Lutheran 
separation, Catholicism could scarcely maintain itself on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. A hundred 3’-ears Jifter the 
separation, Protestantism could scarcely maintain itself 
on the shores of the Baltic. The causes of this memorable 
turn in human affairs aa’cH deserve to be investigated. 

The contest bet\A'cen the two' parties bore some resem- 
blance to the fencing-match in Shakespeare ; ‘ Laertes 
AAounds Hamlet ; then, in scuffling, thej^ change rapiers, 
and Hamlet avouiuIs Lacrlcs.’ The Avar betAveen Luther 
ana Leo Avas a war between firm faith and unbelief, between 
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Kcal and apaUiy, between ciiorg}' and indolence, between 
senoiwness nud frivolity, between a piu'e morality and vice. 

cry different was the war which degenerate Protestantism 
nad to wage against regenerate Catholicism. To the 
acbanchces, the pofsoners. tho atheists, wlio had worn the 
tiara during the generation which preceded tho Reforma- 
tion. had succeeded Popes who, in religions fervour and 
^verc sanctity of manners, might bear a comparison with 
Cyprian or Ambrose. The order of Jesuits alone could 
snow many men not inferior in sincerity, constancj', courage, 
and austerity of life, to the apostles of the Reformation. 
Rut, while danger had thus called forth in the bosom of the 
Chnrch of Rome many of tho highest qualities of the Re- 
formers, the Reformers had contracted some of tho corrup- 
tions which had been justly censured in the Church of 
Rome. Thej’ had become lukewarm and worldly. Their 
great old leaders had been borne to tho grave, and had left 
Ho successors. Among the Protestant princes there ivas 
iittlo or no- hearty Protestant feeling. Elizabeth herself 
"as a Protestant rather from policj’ than from firm con- 
viction. James tho First, in oi-der to effect his favourite 
object of marrying his son into one of the great continental 
houses, was ready to make immense concessions to Rome, 
and even to admit a modified primacy in the Pope. Henry 
the Fourth tw-ioo abjured the reformed doctrines from 
luterested motives. The Elector of Saxony, the natural 
lead of the Protestant party in Germany, submitted to 
become, at the most important crisis of the struggle, a tool 
iH the hands of the Papists. Among tho Catholic sovereigns, 

Hn the other hand, we find a religious zeal often amounting 
Vo fanaticism. Philip the Second was a Papist in a very 
mfferent sense from that in which Elizabeth was a Prot^- 
_ant. iMaximilian of Bavaria, brought up under the teaoh- 
Hig of the Jesuits, was a fervent missionary wieldmg the 
Powers of a prince. The Emperor Ferdinand the Second 
deliberately put lus throne to hazard over and over agam, 
lather than make the smallest concession to the spirit of 
Vehgious innovation. Sigismund of Sweden lost a -crown 
H hich he might have preserved if he would have renounced 
the Catholic faith. In short, evorywlicrc on the Protestant 
side Ave sec langnor ; everywhere on the Catholic side ive see 
ntdour and devotion. 
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Not only was there, at this time, a much more intense 
zeal among the Catholics than among the Protestants ; 
but the whole zeal of the Catholics was directed against tlic 
Protestants, while almost the whole zeal of the Protestants 
was directed against each other. Within the Catholic 
Church there were no serious disputes on points of doctrine. 
The decisions of the Council of Trent were received ; and 
the Jansenian controversy had not yet arisen. The whole 
force of Romo was, therefore, effective for the purpose of 
carrjdng on the war against the Reformation. On the 
other hand, the force which ought to have fought the 
battle of the Reformation was exhausted in civil conflict. 
^^^lile Jesuit preachers, Jesuit confessors, Jesuit tcacheis of 
youth, overspread Europe, eager to expend every facility of 
their minds and every drop of then blood in the cause 
of their Church, Protestant doctors wore confuting, and 
Protestant rulers were pmiishuig, sectaries who were just 
as good Protestants as themselves ; ' 

‘ Cuintiuo Miporliii fon>( n.vnvr.ON spolimula tropa’is, 

Rollft gori jiliicuil nullos Jmbitura trimnphos.’ 

In (ho Palatinate, a Calvinist ic jiriuco persecuted the 
Lutherans. In Saxony, a Lutheran prince persecuted tlio 
Calvdnists. Everybody who objected to any of the articles 
of the Confession of Augsburg was banished from yweden. 
In Scotland, Melville was disputing with other Protestants 
on que.stions of ecclesiastical government. In England, 
the gaols were Idled with men wlm, though zealous for the 
Reformation, <lid not exactly agree nith the Court on all 
points of discipline and doctrine. Some were j)orscctdcd 
for dciniug the tenet of reprobation ; some for not wearing 
snrplice.s. 'J’he Irish pcoj)le mjglit at, that time have been, 
in all probability, rwlaimetl from Popery, at the expense of 
half the zeal and uctix'ity wliich Whitgift cmjdoyed in 
oppressing Puritans, aud Martin Marprelatc iu reviling 
bi.sliopj. 

As the Catholie.s iu zeal and iu union had a great nd- 
vant.agc over Ihe Protc.'-lants, .so had they aho an iufiuitch’ 
superior organization. In truth Protestantism, for ag- 
in'es'.ive pnrfKjses. had no organization at all. The Re- 
forim-<l tlvurelics wen' mere national Churches. The 
Church of England cxistcrl for England alone. It wa.s an 
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inetilufioii as purch' local as fho Court of Cbmmoii Picas-, 
and \ras utterly -n-ithout any machinery for foreign opera- 
tions. The Church of Scotland, in the same manner, 
existed for Scotland alone. The operations of the Catholic 
Church, on the other hand, took in the whole world. 
Kobody at Lainbotii or at Edinburgh troubled himself 
about what was doing in Poland or Bavaria. But Cracon 
and ilunich were at Romo objects of as much interest a.s 
the purlieus of St. John Lateran. Our island, the head of 
the Protestairt interest, did not send out a single missionary 
or a single instructor of youth to the scene of the great 
spiritual war. Not a single seminary was estabh'shed here 
for the purpose of fiu-nishing a supply of such persons to 
foreign countries. On the other hand, Germany, Hungary, 
and Poland were filled with able and active Catholic emis- 
Bfirics of Spanish or Italian birth ; and colleges for the 
instruction of the northern jmuth wore founded at Rome. 
The .spiritual force of Protestautism was a mere local 
militia, which might be useful in case of an invasion, but 
could not be aent abroad, and could therefore make no 
conquests. Rome had such a local militia ; but she hud 
also a force disposable at a moment's notice for foreign 
sendee, however dangerous or disagreeable. If it was 
tlioiight at bead-quarters that ii Jesuit at Palermo was 
qualified by his talents and character to withstand the 
Reformers in Lithuania, the order was instantly given 
and instantly obeyed. In a month, the faithful servant 
of the Church was preaching, catechizing, confessing, beyond 
the Momen. 

It is impossible to deny that the politj^ of the Church 
of Romo is the very masterpiece of iiuman m'sdom. In 
truth, nothing hut such a polity could, against such assaults, 
have borne up such doctrines. The experience of twelve 
hundred eventful years, the ingenuity and patient care of 
forty generations of statesmen, have improved that polity 
to such perfection, that, among the contrivances which 
have been dowsed for deceiving and oppressing mankind, 
it occupies the highest place. The stronger our conviction 
that reason and Scripture wore decidcdlj' on the side of 
Protestantism, the greater is the reluctant admiration 
with which we regard that system of tactics against which 
reason and Scripture were employed in vain. 
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Ji we went at large into this most interesting subject 
we should fill volumes. Wo will, therefore, at present, 
advert to only one important part of the policy of the 
Church of Rome. She thoroughly understands, what no 
other cluu’ch has ever understood, how to deal with en- 
thusiasts. Li some sects, particularly in infant sects, 
enthusiasm is suffered to be rampant. In other sects, 
particidarly in sects long established and richly endowed, 
it is regarded with aversion. The Catholic Church neither 
submits to enthusiasm nor proscribes it, but uses it. She 
considers it as a great moving force which in itself, like the 
muscular powers of a fine horse, is neither good nor evil, 
but wliich may be so dhected as to produce great good or 
great evil ; and she assumes the direction to herself. It 
would be absurd to run down a horse like a wOlf. It would 
be still more absurd to let him run wild, breaking fences 
and trampling down passengers. The rational course is to 
subjugate his will without impairing his vigour, to teach 
him to obey the rein, and then to urge him to full speed. 
tVhen once he knows his master, he is valuable in proportion 
to his strength and spirit. Just such has been the system 
of the Church of Romo with regard to enthusiasts. She 
knows that, when religious feelings have obtained the 
complete empu-e of the mind, they unpart a strange energy, 
that they raise men above the dominion of painand pleasure, 
that obloquy becomes glory, that death itself is contem- 
plated only as the beginning of a higher and happier life. 
She knows that a person in this state is no object of con- 
tempt. He may be vulgar, ignorant, visionary, extrava- 
gant ; but he wiU do and suffer things which it is for her 
interest that somebody should do and suffer, yet from 
which calm and sober-minded men would shrinlc. She 
accordingly enlists him in her service, assigns to him some 
forlorn hope, in which intrepidity and impetuosity are more 
wanted than judgement and self-command, and sends him 
forth -with her benedictions and her applause. 

In England it not unfrequently happens that a tinker 
or coaUieaver hears a sermon or falls in uith a tract which 
alarms him about the state of Ivis soul. If he be a man of 
excitable nerves and strong imagination, he thinks loimsclf 
given over to the Evil Power. He doubts whether he has 
not committed the unpardonable sin. He imputes every 
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wild fancy tlmt springs np in his mind io the whisper of a 
fiend. His sleep is broken by dreams of the great judgement- 
seat, the open books, and the unquenchable fire. If, in 
order to escape from these vexing tlioughts, he flies to 
ainusonient or to licentious indulgence, the delusive relief 
only makes his misery darker and more hopeless. At 
length a turn takes place. He is reconciled to his offended 
maker. To borrow the fine imagery of one who had himself 
been thus tried, ho emerges from the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, from the dark lands of gins and snares, of quag- 
mires and prccipicc.s, of evil .spirits and ravenous beasts. 
The sunshine is on his path. He ascends the Delectable 
l^rounlain.s, and catches from their summit a distant view 
of the shining city which is the end of his pilgrimage. Tlien 
nrises in his mind a natural and surely not a censiu’able 
desire, to impart to others the thoughts of which his own 
heart is full, to warn the careless, to comfort tliose who are 
troubled in spirit. The impulse which urges him to devote 
bis whole life to the teaching of religion is a strong passion 
in the guise of a duty. He exliorts liis neiglibours ; and, 
if he be a man of strong parts, he often does so %rith great 
effect. Ho pleads as if ho were pleading for his life, rvith 
tears and pathetic gestures, and burning words ; and he 
soon finds with delight, not perhaps wholly unmLxed with 
the alloy of human infinnity, that his rude eloquence rouses 
imd molts hearers who sleep very composedly while the 
rector preaches on the apostolical succession. Zeal for 
God, love for his fellow-creatures, pleasure in the exercise 
of his newly-discovei'ed powers, impel him to become a 
pr^cher. He has no quarrel with the establishment, no 
objection to its forraulnries, its government, or its vestments. 

He would gladly be admitted among its humblest ministers. 
Hut, admitted or rejected, he feels that his vocation is 
determined. His orders have come down to him, not 
fbrongh a long and doubtful series of Arian and Popish 
bishops, but direct from on high. His commission is the 
same that on the Mountain of Ascension was given to the 
Eleven. lISTor will lie, for luck of lumifiii credentials, spare 
to deliver the glorious message with which he is charged by 
the true Head of the Church. For a man thus minded, 
there is ivitliin the pale of the establishment no place. He 
has been at no college ; be cannot construe a Greek anfhoi 
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or -write a Latin tlieine ; and he is told that, if ho rcniains 
in the coniinnnion of the Church, ho must do so as a hearer, 
and that, if he is resolved to be a teacher, he must begin 
by being a sclnsinatic. His choice is soon made. He 
harangues on Tower Hill or in Smithfield. A congregation 
is formed. A licence is obtained. A plain brick building, 
■with a desk and benches, is run up, and named Ebenezer or 
Bethel. In a few weeks the Church has lost for over a 
Inindred families, not one of which entertained the least 
scruple about her articles, her liturgy, her government, 
or her ceremonies. 

Far different is the policy of Rome. The ignorant en- 
thusiast whom the Anglican Church makes an enemy, and, 
whatever the polite and learned may think, a most danger- 
ous enemy, the Catholic Church makes a champion. She 
bids him nurse his beard, covers him with a gown and hood 
of coarse dark stuff, ties a rope round his waist, and sends 
him forth to teach in her name. He costs her nothing. He 
takes not a ducat away from the revenues of her beueficecl 
clergy. He lives by the alms of those who respect his 
spiritual character, and are grateful for his instructions. 
He preaches, not e.vactly in the style of Massillon, but in a 
way which moves the passions of uneducated hearers; 
and all his influence is employed to strengthen the Church 
of which he is a minister. To that Church he becomes as 
.strongly attached as any of the cardinals whose scarlet 
carriages and liveries crowd the entrance of the palace on 
the Quirinal. In this way the Church of Rome unites in 
herself all the strength of establishment, and all the strength 
of dissent. With the utmost pomp of a dominant hierarchy 
above, she has all the cnergj’^ of the voluntary system 
below. It would be easy to mention very recent instances 
in which the hearts of hundreds of thousands, estranged 
from her by the selfishness, sloth, and cowardice of the 
beneficed clergy, have been brought back by the zeal of the 
begging friars. 

Even for female agency there is a place in her ss’stem. 
To devout women she assigns spiritual functions, dignities, 
and magistracies. Lr our country if a noble lady is moved 
by more than ordinary zeal for the propagation of religion, 
the chance is that, though she may disapprove of no doctrine 
or ceremony of the Established Church, she will end by 
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giving her name to a now schism. If a pious and benevolent 
woman enters the cells of a prison to pray with the most 
unhappy and degraded of her oum sox, she does so without 
any authority from the Church. No line of action is traced 
out for her ; and it is well if the Ordinarj’- does not complain 
of her intrusion, and if the Bishop does not shake his head 
at such irregular benevolence. At Romo, the Countess of 
Huntingdon would have a place in the calendar as St. 
Selina, and Mrs, Fry would bo foundress and first Superior 
of the Blessed Order of Sisters of tlio Gaols. 

Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford. Ho is certain to 
become the head of a formidable scce.ssion. Place John 
Wesley at Rome. Ho is certain to be the first General of 
a new society devoted to the interests and honour of the 
Church. Place St. Theresa in London. Her restless 
enthusiasm ferments into madness, not untinctured with 
craft. She becomes the prophetess, the mother of the 
faithful, holds disputations with the devil, issues sealed 
pardons to her adorers, and lies in of the Shiloh. Place 
Joanna Southcote at Rome. She founds an order of bare- 
footed Carmelites, every one of whom is ready to suffer 
martyrdom for the Church ; a solemn service is consecrated 
to her memory ; and her statue, placed over the holy water, 
strikes the eye of every stranger Avho enters St. Peter's. 

We have dwelt long on this subject, because Ave believe 
that, of the many causes to Avhich the Church of Rome OAved 
lier safety and her triumph at the close of the sixteenth 
century, the chief Avas the profound policj' Avith Avhich she 
used the fanaticism of such persons as St. Ignatius and St. 
Theresa. 

The Protestant party AA'as noAV indeed vanquished and 
humbled. In France, so strong had been the Catholic 
reaction that Henry the Fourth found it necessary to 
choose betAA'een his religion and his evown. In spite of his 
clear hereditary right, in spite of his eminent personal 
qualities, ho saw that, Amless he reconciled himself to the 
Clmroh of Rome, he could not coAint on the fidelit3.’ eA^en of 
those gallant gentlemen Avhose impetuous Valour had 
turned the tide of battle at Ivr5-. In Belgium, Poland, and 
Southern Germany, Catholicism had obtained complete 
ascendancy. The resistance of Bohemia was put doAvn. 
The Palatinate was conquered. Upper and Lower Saxonj' 
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were overflowed by Gatliolic invaders. The King of 
Denmark stood forth as the Protector of the Eoforincd 
Churches ; he was defeated, driven out of the empire, and 
attacked in his omi possessions. The armiies of the House • 
of Austria pressed on, subjugated Pomerania, and were 
stopped in their progress onlj’' bj' the ramparts of Stralsirod. 

.^d now again the tide turned. Two violent out- 
breaks of religious feeling in opposite directions had given 
a character to the history of a whole centur}'. Protes- 
tantism had at first driven back Catholicism to the Aliis and 
the Pyrenees. Catholicism had rallied, and had driven 
back Protestantism oven to the German Ocean. Then the 
great southern reaction began to slacken, as the great 
northern movement had slackened before. The zeal of the 
Catholics waxed cool. Their union was dissolved. The 
2iarox3'sm of religious excitement was over on both sides. 
One party had degenerated as far from the sphit of Loyola 
as the other from the spirit of Luther. Diu’ing three 
genei'ations religion had been the mainsjiring of politics. 
The revolutions and civil wars of France, Scotland, Holland, 
Sweden, the long struggle between Philip and Elizabeth, 
the bloody oomiietition for the Bohemian croivn, had all 
originated in tlieological disputes. But a gi-eat change now 
took place. The contest which was raging hi Germanj’' lost 
it.s religious character. It was now, on one side, less a 
contest for the spiritual ascendancy of the Church of Borne 
than for the temporal ascendanc5' of the House of Austria. 
On the other side, it was less a contest for the reformed 
doctrines than for national iudexiendenco. Governments 
began to form tbemseives into new combmntions, in which 
community of political interest was far more regarded than 
communit}’’ of religious belief. Even at Romo the progre-ss 
of the Catholic arms was observed with mi-ved feelings. 
The Sujiremo Pontiff was o sovereign prince of the second 
rank, and was anxious about tlio balance of power as well as 
about the propagation of truth. It was Jcnomi that he 
dreaded the rise of an universal monarchy even more than 
he desired 'the prosiierity of the Universal Church. At 
length a great event amiounced to the world that the war 
of soots had censed, and that the war of states had suc- 
ceeded. A coalition, including Calvinists, Lutherans, and 
Catholics, was formed agaiirst the House of Austria. At 
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the head ol that coalition were the first statesman and the 
first warrior of the ago ; the former a prmce of the Catholic 
Church, distinguished by the vigour and success with which 
he had put down the Huguenots ; the latter a Protestant 
Idng who owed his tlironc to a revolution caused by hatred 
of Poperj'. The alliance of Richelieu and Gustavus marlos 
the time at which the great religious struggle terminated. 
The War which followed was a war for the equilibrium of 
Europe. When, at length, the peace of Westphalia was 
concluded, it fippearcd that the Chrrcch of Rome remained 
m full possession of a vast dominion which in the middle 
of the preceding century she seemed to bo on the point of 
losing. No part of Europe remained Protestant, except 
that part which had become thoroughly Protestant before 
the generation, which hoard Luther preacli had passed away. 

Snice that time there has been no religious war between 
Catholics and Protestants as such. Iir the time of Cromwell, 
Protestant England was united Avith Catholic France, then 
governed by a priest, against Catholic Spaiir. William the 
Thirdj the eminently Protestant hero, was at the head of a 
coalition which included many Catholic powers, and which 
was secretly favoured even by Rome, against the Catholic 
Louis. In the time of Anne, Protestant England and 
Protestant Holland joined with Catholic Savoy and Catholic 
Portugal, for the purpose of transferring the crown of Spain 
from one bigoted Catholic to another. 

The geographical frontier hetAveen the two religions has 
continued to run almost precisely Avliere it ran at the close 
of the Thirty Years’ War ; nor has Protestantism given any 
2U-oofs of that ‘ expansive pou'er ’ which has been ascribed 
to it. But the Protestant boasts, and boasts most jnstlj-, 
that wealth, civilization, and intelligence, have increased 
far more on the northern than on the southern side of the 
boundary, and that countries so little faA’oured by nature 
as Scotland and Prussia are noAV among the most flourishing 
and best governed portions of the world, Avhile the marble 
palaces of Genoa are deserted, while banditti infest the 
beautiful shores of Campania, while the fertile seacoast of 
the Pontifical State is abandoned to buffaloes and wild 
boars. It cannot bo doubted that, since the sixteenth 
century, the Protestant nations have made decidedly greater 
progress than Ihoir neighbours. The progress made by 
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those nations in which Protestantism, though not finally 
successful, yet maintained a long struggle, and left perma- 
nent traces, has generallj' been considerable. But when 
we come to the Catholic Land, to the part of Europe in 
which the first spark of reformation was trodden out as soon 
as it appeared, and from which proceeded the hnpulse which 
drove Protestantism back, we find, at best, a very slow 
progress, and on the whole a retrogression. Compare 
Denmark and Portugal. When Luther began to preach, 
the superiority of the Portuguese was unquestionable. At 
present, the superiority of the Danes is no less so. Compare 
Edinburgh and Elorence. Edinburgh has owed less to 
climate, to soil, and to the fostering care of rulers than any 
capital, Protestant or Catholic. In all these respects, - 
Plorence has been singidarlj' happ3\ Y^et whoever knows 
what Florence and Edinburgh were in the generation pre- 
ceding the Reformation, and what thoj' are now, will 
acknowledge that some great cause has, during the last 
thi’ec centuries, operated to raise one part of the European 
family, and to depress the other. Compare the history of 
England and that of Spain diming the last century. " Li 
arms, arts, sciences, letters, commerce, agrioultiire, the 
contrast is most strikmg. The distinction is not confined 
to this side of the Atlantic. The . colonies planted by 
England in America have immeasurably outgromi in power 
those planted by Spain. Yet we have no reason to believe 
that, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Castilian 
was m any respect inferior to the Englishman. Our firm 
belief is, that the North owes its great civilization and. 
prosperity chiefly to the moral effect of the Protestant 
Reformation, and that the decay of the Southern countrie.s ' 
of Europe is to be mainly ascribed to the great Catholic 
revival. 

About a hundred years after the final settlement of the 
boundary line between Protestantism and Catholicism, 
began to appear the signs of the fourth groat peril of the 
Church of Rome. The storm which was now rising against 
her was of a verj' different kind from those which had pre- 
ceded it. Those who had formerly aftacked her had 
questioned only a part of her doctrines. A school was now 
growing up which rejected the whole. The Albigcnsc.s, the 
Lollards, the, Lutherans, the Calvinists, had a positive 
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religious system, and were strongly attached to it. The 
creed of the now sectaries was altogether negative. They 
took one of their premisses from the Protestants, and one 
^rom the Catholics. From the latter they borrowed the 
principle, that Catholicism was the only pure and genuine 
Christianity. With the former, they held that some parts 
of the Catholic system were contraiy to reason. The 
conclusion was obrdous. Two propositions, each of which 
separatelyis compatible with the most exalted piety, formed, 
when held in conjunction, the groundwork of a system of 
i^eligion. The dootrino of Bossuct, that transubstantia- 
tion is affirmed in the Gospel, and the doctrine of Tillotson, 
that transubstantiation is an absurdity, when put together, 
produced by logical necessity the inferences of Voltaire. 

Had the sect which was rising at Paris been a sect of mere 
scoffers, it is very improbable that it would liavo left deep 
f races of its existence in the institutions and maimers of 
Jinropo. liloro negation, mere Epicurean hifidelity, as 
Lord Bacon most justlj' observes, has never disturbed the 
jroaco of the world. It furirishes no motive for action. It 
inspires no enthusiasm. It has no missionaries, no cru- 
saders, no martyrs. If the Patriarch of the Hoty Philo- 
sophical Clrurch had contented himself udth making jokes 
about Saul’s asses and David’s wives, and with criticising 
the poetry of Ezekiel in the same narrow spirit in which ho 
criticized that of Shalcespeare, Romo would have had little 
to fear. But it is due to him and to his compeers to say that 
the real secret of their strength lay in the tnrth which wa.s 
mingled with their errors, and in the generous enthusiasm 
which was hidden nnder their flippancy. They were men 
who, with all their faults, moral and intellectual, sincerely 
and earnestly desired the improvement of the condition of 
the human race, whose blood boiled at the sight of crrtelty 
and injustice, who made manful war, unth every faculty 
uhich tlrey possessed, on what they considered as abuses, 
and who on many signal occasions placed themselves 
gallantly between the powerful and the oppressed. While 
they assailed Cliristianity with a rancour aud an unfairness 
disgraceful to men who called themsolvcB philosophers, they 
j-ct had, in far greater measure than their opponents, that 
charity towards men of all classes and races which Chris- 
tianity enjoins. Religious persecution, judicial torture, 
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arbitrary imprisonment, the unnecessary imiltiplication of 
capital punishments, the delay and chicanery of tribimals. 
the exactions of farmers of the revenue, slavery, the slave 
trade, ■were the constant subjects of their lively satire and 
elociuent disquisitions. WTien an innocent man was brohen 
on the wheel at Toulouse, when a youth, guUty only of an 
indiscretion, was belieaded at Abbeville, rvhen a brave 
officer, borne doum by public injustice, was dragged, with a 
gag in his mouth, to die on the Place de Greve, a voice 
instantly went forth from the banks of Lake Leman, which 
made itself heard from JIoscow to Cadiz, and which sen- 
tenced the unjust judges to the contempt and detestation 
of all Europe. The really efficient weapons with winch 
the philosophers assailed the evangelical faith were borrovred 
from the evangelical morality. The ethical and dogmatical 
parts of the Gospel were unhappilj- turned against each 
other. On one side was a chtirch boasting of the purity of 
a doctrine derived from the Apostles, but disgraced by the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, by the murder of the best of 
kings, by the war of Cevennes, by the destruction of Port- 
Royal. On the other side was a sect laughing at the Scrip- 
tures, shooting out the tongue at the sacraments, but ready 
to encounter pruicijralities and powers in the cause of 
justice, mercy, and toleration. 

t-religion, accidentally associated with philanthropy, 
triumphed for a time over religion accidentally associated 
with political and social abuses. Everything gave way 
to the zeal and acti\-ity of the now reformers. In Erance, 
every man distinguished in letters was found in their ranks. 
Every year gave birth to works in which the fundamental 
princixdes of the Churcli were attacked whh argument, 
invective, and ridicule. The Church made no defence, 
except by acts of power. Censures were j)ronounccd : 
books were seized : insults were offered to the remains 
of infidel vritevs ; but no Bossucf-, no Pascal, came forth to 
encounter I^oltaire. There appeared not a single defence 
of the Catholic doctrine wliich produced any considerable 
effect, or which is now even remembered. A bloody and 
unsparing i)ersecution, like that which juit down the Albi- 
gdisc.s, might Imvc put down the philosoplior.s. But ihc 
lime for Do MontfoHs nml Dominies had gone by. The 
punishments wiiicli llic priests wore still able to inflict were 
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sufficient to irrifafo, bul not snfficient to destroy. The 
• war was between power on one side, and -wit on the other ; 
and the power was under far more restraint than the wit. 
Orthodoxy soon became a s}'non5"m for ignorance and 
stupidity. It Avas as necessary to the character of an 
accomplished man that he should despise the religion of 
his country, as that he should know his letters. The new 
doctrines spread rapidly through Christendom. Paris Avas 
the capital of the aaIioIc continent. French Avas ev'eiy- 
Avhere the language of polite circles. The literary gloiy 
of Italy and Spain had departed. That of Germanj'’ had 
not daAA'ned. That of England shone, as yet, for the Eng- 
Ii.sh alone. The teachers of Franco Ai-ere the teachers of 
Europe. The Parisian opinions spread fast among the 
educated classes beyond the Alps ; nor conld the vigilance 
of the Inquisition prevent the contraband importation of 
the now heresy into Castile and Portugal. Governments, 
CA'en arbitrary goA’ernments, saAv Avith pleasure the progress 
of this philosophy. Numerous reforms, genei'ally laud- 
able, sometimes hurried oiA AAothout sufficient regard to 
time, to place, and to public feeling, showed the extent of 
its influence. The rulers of Prussia, of Russia, of Austria, 
and of many smaller states, AA’cre supposed to be among 
the initiated. 

The Church of Rome Ai-as still, -in outAA’ard show, as 
stately and splendid as ever; but her foundation Avas 
undermined. No state had quitted her communion or 
confiscated her revenues ; but the reverence of the people 
Avas everywhere departing from her. 

The first great warning stroke Avas the fall of that society 
Avhich, in the conflict Avitli Protestantism, had saved the 
Catholic Church from destruction. The order of Jesus had 
never recovered from the injury received in the struggle 
Arith Port-Royal. It was noAV still more rudely assailed 
by the philosophers. Its spirit atos broken ; its reputation 
Avas tainted. Insulted by all the men of genius in Europe, 
condemned by the civil magistrate, feebly defended by the 
chiefs of the hierarchy, it fell ; and great Avas the fall of it. 

The movement Ai'ent on' Arith increasing speed. The 
first generation of the ncAV sect passed aAAwy. The doctrines 
of Voltaire AA’ere inherited and exaggerated by successors 
AA’bo bore to bim the same relation Avliich the Anabaptists 
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Lore to Luther, or the Fifth-AIonnrdiy men to Pym. At 
lenirth the Kevolntion came. Down went the old Oluiroh 
of France, witli all its XHimj) and wealth. Some of its 
priests purchased a maintenance by separating themselves 
from Borne, and by becomhig the authors of a fresh schism. 
Some, rejoicing in the new licence, flung awa3' their sacred 
vestments, proclaimed that their whole life had been an 
imposture, insulted and persecuted the religion of which 
thej' had been ministers, and distingiushed themsdves, 
even in the Jacobin Club and the Commune of Paris, by 
the excess of their impudence and ferocity. Others, more 
faithful to their principles, were butchered b3' scores ■with- 
out a trial, drou-ned, shot, hung on lamp-posts. Thousands 
fled from their coimtiy to take sanctuary under the shade 
of hostile altars. The chxirchcs were closed ; the, bells 
were silent ; the shrmes were plundered ; the silver cruci- 
fixes were melted down. Buffoons, cb'essed in copes and 
sui-plices, came dancing the carmatjnoh even to the bar 
of the Convention. The bust of Alarat was substituted 
for the statues of the mart3Ts of Christianit3% A prostitute, 
seated on a chair of state in the chancel of Notre Dame, 
received the adoration of thousands, who exclauned that 
at length, for the first time, those ancient Gothic arches 
had resounded with the accents of truth. The new un- 
belief was as intolerant as the old superstition. Tb show 
reverence for religion was to incur the suspicion of dis- 
affection. It was not without imminent danger that the 
priest baptized the infant, joined the hands of lovers, or 
listened to the confession of the d3ing. The absurd worship 
of the Goddess of Reason was, indeed, of short duration ; 
but the deism of Robespierre and Lepaux was not less 
hostile to the Catholic faith than the atheism of Clootz 
and Chaumette. 

Nor were the calamities of the Church confined to France. 
Tlie revolutionary sphit, attacked b3’' all Europe, beat all 
Europe back, became conqueror in its turn, and, not satis- 
fied rvith the Belgian cities and the lich domains of the 
spiritual electors, went raging over the Rlune and through 
the passes of the Alps. Tiunughout the whole of the great 
war against Protestantism, Italy and Spain had been the 
base of the Catholic operations. Spain was now the obse- 
quious vassal of the infidels. Itaty was subjugated hr’ 
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tliein. To her ancient princijialifcies succeeded the Cisal- 
pine republic, and the Ligurian republic, and the Partheno- 
pean republic. The shrine of Loretto was stripped of the 
treasures piled up by the devotion of six hundred years. 
The convents of Rome were pillaged. The tricoloured flag 
floated on the top of the Castle of St. Angelo. The successor 
of St. Peter was carried away captive by the unbelievers. 
Ho died a prisoner in tiieir hands ; and even the honours 
of sepultiue were long withheld from his remains. 

It is not strange that, in the year 1799, even sagacious 
observers should have thought that, at length, the hour 
of the Church of Rome was come. An infidel power as- 
cendant, the Poxie djdng in captivity, the most illustrious 
prelates of France living in a foreign country on Protestant 
alms, the noblest edifices which the munifioence of former 
ages had consecrated to the worship of God tinned into 
temples of Victory, or into banqueting-houses for political 
societies, or into Theophilanthropic chapels, such signs 
might well be supposed to indicate the approaching end 
of that long domination. 

But the end was not yet. Again doomed to death, 
the milk-white hind was still fated not to die. Even 
before the funeral rites had been performed over the ashes 
of Pius the Sixth, a great reaction had commenced, which, 
after the lapse of more than forty years, appears to be still 
in progress. Anarchy had had its day. A new order of 
things rose out of the confusion, new dynasties, new laws, 
new titles ; and amidst them emerged the ancient religion. 
The Arabs have a fable that the Great Pyi’amid was built 
by antediluvian kings, and alone, of all the works of men, 
bore the weight of the flood. Such as this was the fate of 
the Papacy. It had been buried under the great inunda- 
tion ; but its deep foundations had remained unshaken ; 
and, when the waters abated, it apiieared alone amidst 
the ruins of a u'orld which had passed away. The republic 
of Holland was gone, and the empire of Germany, and the 
Great Council of Venice, and the old Helvetian League, 
and the House of Bourbon, and the parliaments and aris- 
tocracy of France. Europe was full of young creations, a 
French empire, a kingdom of Italy, a Confederation of the 
Rhine. Nor had the late events affected only territorial 
limits and political institutions. The distribution of 
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property, the ooinpos-ition ninl of society, liad. 

through great part of Catholic Europe, tinclergone a coiu- 
plotc change. But the unchaiigcahlo Church teas PtiJl 
there. 

Some future historian, jus able and temperate as Pro- 
fessor Ranke, uill, wo hojH;, trace tlie progrc.es of the Catholic 
revival of the nineteenth century. We feel that wo arc 
tlratnng too near our own time, and that, if we go on, wo 
shall bo in danger of sajnng much which may be supposctl 
to indicate, and which rvill certainly excite, angry fcelingtj- 
Wo will, therefore, make only one more observation, which, 
in our opinion, is dcsornng of serious attention. 

During the cigliteenth ccntuiy, the influence of tho 
Church of Rome was constantlj- on the decline. Unbelief 
made extensive conquests in all the Catholic countries of 
Europe, and in some countries obtained a complete ascend- 
ancy. The Papacy was at length brought so low as to be 
an object of derision to infidels, and of pity rather than of 
hatred to Protestants. During the nineteenth century, 
this fallen Church has been gradually rising from her de- 
pressed state and reconquering her old dominion. No 
person who calmly reflects on what, within tho last few 
years, has passed in Spain, in Italy, in South America, in 
Ii’eland, in the Netherlands, in Prussia, even in France, 
can doubt that tho power of tliis Church over the hearts 
and minds of men is now greater far than it was ndien the 
Encj^clopredia and the Pliilosophical Dictionary apxjcared. 
It is surely remarkable, that neither tho moral revolution 
of the eighteenth century, nor the moral counter-revolution 
of the nineteenth, should, in anj' perceptible degree, have 
added to the domain of Protestantism. During the former 
period, Avhatever was lost to Catholicism was lost also to 
Cliristianity ; durhig the latter, whatever was regained by 
Christianity in Catholic countries was regained also bj- 
Catholicism. We should natirraUy have expected that, 
many minds, on the way from superstition to infidelity, 
or on the Avay back from infidelity to superstition, would 
have stopped at an intermediate point. Between the 
doctrines taught in the schools of the Jesuits, and those 
winch were maintained at tho little supper parties of the 
Baron Holbaoh, there is a vast interval, in wliich the human 
mind, it should seem, might find for itself some resting- 
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place more satisfactory than either of the two extremes. 
And at the time of the Reformation, millions found such a 
resting-place. Whole nations then renounced Popeiy 
uithout censing to helievo in a first cause, in a future life, 
or in the Dhdne mission of Jesus. In the last century, on 
the other hand, when a Catholic renounced his hehef in 
the real presence, it was a thousand to one that he renounced 
his belief in the Gospel too ; and, when the reaction took 
place, nlth belief in the Gospel came back belief in the 
real presence. 

We by no means venture to deduce from these pheno- 
mena any general law ; but we think it a most remarkable 
fact, that no Christian nation, which did not adopt the 
principles of the Reformation before the end of the six- 
teenth century, should over have adopted them. Catholic 
communities have, since that tune, become infidel and 
become Cathobo again ; but none has become Protestant. 

Hero we close this hasty sketch of one of the most 
important portions of the history of mankind. Our 
readers vtII have great reason to feel obhged to us if we 
have interested them sufficiently to induce them to 
peruse Professor Ranke’s book. We will only caution 
them against the French translation, a performance which, 
in our opinion, is just as discreditable to the moral char- 
acter of the person from whom it proceeds as a false affidavit 
or a forged bill of exchange would have been, and advise 
them to study either the original, or the English version in 
which the sense and spirit of the original are admirably 
preserved. 


M. msT. E. 
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(July, 1841) 


The Opinions of Lord Holland, at recorded in the Journals of 
House of Lords, from 1707 to 1841. Collected tind edited by 
D. C. MoYi.,ot, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barristcr-at-Law. ovo. 
London: 1841. 

Many reasons make it impossible for ns to lay before 
our readers, at the pi'csent moment, a complete view of 
the character and public career of the late Lord Holland. 
But we feel that we have already deferred too long the duty 
of paying some tribute to his memorj'. Wo feel that it is 
more becoming to bring without further delay an offering, 
though intrinsically of little value, than to leave his tomb 
longer without some token of our reverence and love. 

We shall say very little of the book wliich lies on our 
table. And yet it is a book which, oven if it had been the 
work of a less distinguished man, or had appeared under 
circumstances less interesting, would have well repaid an 
attentive perusal. It is valuable, both ns a record of 
principles and as a model of composition. We find in it 
all the great maxims which, during more than fortj' years, 
guided Lord Holland’s public conduct, and the chief 
reasons on which those maxims rest, condensed into the 
smallest possible space, and set forth with admirable 
perspicuity, dignity, and precision. To his opinions on 
Foreign Policy w'e for the most part cordially assent ; but, 
now and then W'e are inclined to think them imprudently 
generous. We could not have signed the protest against 
the detention of Napoleon. The Protest respecting the 
course which England pursued at the Congress of Verona, 
though it contains much that is excellent, contains also 
positions, which, we are inclined to think, Lord Holland 
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would, at a later period, have admitted to be unsound. 
But to all bis doctrines on constitational questions, we 
give our hearty approbation ; and we firmly believe that no 
British Government has ever deviated from that line of 
internal policy which ho has traced, without detriment to 
the public. 

We nTll give, as a specimen of this little volume, a 
single passage, in which a chief article of the political creed 
of the Whigs is stated and explained, with singular clear- 
ness, force, and brevity. Our readers mil remember that, 
in 1825, the Catholic Association raised the cry of emancipa- 
tion rvith most formidable effect. The Tories acted after 
their kind. Instead of removing the grievance they tried 
to put down the agitation, and brought in a law, apparently 
sharp and stringent, but in truth utterly impotent, for 
restraining the right of petition. Lord Holland's Protest 
on that occasion is excellent. 

‘ We are,’ saya he, ‘ well aware that the privileges of tiie 
people, the rights of free discussion, and tho spirit and letter 
of our popular institutions, must render — and they ore in- 
tended to render — the continuance of an extensive grievance, 
and of the dissatisfaction consequent thereupon, dongerous 
to the tranquillity of the country, and ultimately subversive 
of the authority of tho state. Experience and theory alike 
forbid us to deny thot effect of a free constitution ; a sense 
of justice and a love of liberty equally deter us from lament- 
ing it. But wo have always been taught to look for tho 
remedy of such disorders in the redress of the grievances 
which justify them, and in the removal of tho dissatisfaction 
from which they flow — not in restraints on ancient privileges, 
not in inroads on the right of public discussion, nor in viola- 
tions of the principles of a free government. If, therefore, 
the legal method of seeking redress, which has been resorted 
to by persons labouring imder grievous disabilities, be fraught 
with immediate or remote danger to tho state, we draw 
from that circumstance a conclusion long since foretold by 
great authority — ^namely, that the British constitution, and 
large exclusions, caimot subsist together ; that tho constitu- 
tion must destroy them, or they will destroy tho constitu- 
tion.’ 

It was not, however, of this little book, valuable and 
interesting as it is, but of the author, that we meant to 
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speak ; and we Mill try to do so Mitli calmness and im- 

^ In order to fully appreciate tlie cliaraotcr of Lord Holland, 
it is necessary to go far back into the history of hiS famdy ; 
for he had inherited sometlung more than a coronet and an 
estate. To the House of which he was the head belongs 
one distinction which we beUeve to be rvithout a parahel 
in our annals. Durhig more than a centurj', there has 
never been a time at which a Fox has not stood iu a pro- 
minent station among public men. Scarcely had the 
chequered career of the first Lord Holland closed, M'hen Ins 
son, Charles, rose to the head of the Opposition, and to 
the first rank among English debaters. And before 
Charles was borne to Westminster Abbey, a third Fox had 
already become one of the most conspicuous politicians 
in the kingdom. 

It is impossible, not to be struck by the strong family 
likeness wliich, in spite of diversities arising from education 
and position, appears in these three distinguished persons. 
In their faces and figures there was a resemblance, such as 
is common enough in novels, where one picture is good for 
ten generatioriB, hut such as in real hSe is seidoin ieuwi. 
The ample person, the massy and thoughtful forehead, the 
large eyebrows, the full cheek and lip, the expression, so 
singularly compounded of sense, humour, courage, openness, 
a strong will and a sweet temper, were coramoti to all. 
But the features of the founder of the House, as the pencil 
of Reynolds and the cliisel of HoUekens have handed 
them down to us, were disagreeably harsh and exaggerated. 
In his descendants, the aspect was preserved, but it M'as 
softened, till it became, in the late lord, the most gracious 
and interesting countenance that ivas ever lighted up by 
the mingled lustre of intelligence and benevolence. 

As it was with the faces of the men of this noble family, 
so M'as it also with their minds. Nature had done much 
for them all. She had moulded them all of that clay 
of M’liich she is most sparing. To all she had given strong 
reason and sharp wit, a quick relish for every physical and 
mtoUectual enjoyment, constitutional intrepidity, and 
that frankness by M’hioh constitutional intrepidity is gener- 
ally accompanied, Bpirits M’luch nothing conld depress, 
tempera easy, generous, and placable, and that genial. 
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courtesy which has its scat in the heart, and of which 
artificial politeness is only a faint and cold imitation. 
Such a disposition is tho richest inheritance that ever was 
entailed on any family. 

But training and situation greatly modified the fine 
qualities which nature lavished nith such profusion on 
three generations of tho house of Fox. The first Lord 
Holland was a needy political adventurer. He entered 
public life at a time when the standard of integrity among 
statesmen was low. He started as the adlicrent of a 
minister who had indeed many titles to respect, who pos- 
sessed eminent talents both for administration and for 
debate, who understood the public interest well, and who 
meant fairly by the country, but who had seen so much 
perfidy and meanness that he had become sceptical as to the 
existence of probity. Weary of the cant of patriotism, 
Walpole had learned to talk a cant of a different land. 
Disgusted by that sort of hypocrisy which is at least a 
homage to virtue, he was too much in the habit of practising 
tho less respectable hypocrisy which ostentatiously dis- 
plays, and sometimes oven simulates vice. To Walpole 
Fox attached himseff, politically and personally, with tho 
ardour which belonged to liis temperament. And it is 
not to be denied that in the school of Walpole he con- 
tracted faults wliich destroyed the value of his many great 
endownents. He raised himself, indeed, to the first con- 
■ sideration in the House of Commons ; be became a con- 
summate master of the art of debate ; he attained honours 
and immense wealth ; but the pubUo esteem and confidence 
were withheld from him. ffis private friends, indeed, 
justly extolled his generosity and good-nature. They 
maintained that in those parts of his conduct which they 
could leaht defend there was nothing sordid, and that, if 
he was misled, he was misled by amiable feelings, by a 
desire to serve his friends, and by anxious tenderness for 
his cluldren. But by the nation he was regarded as a man 
of insatiable rapacity and desperate ambition ; as a man 
ready to adopt, without scruple, the mostjmmoral and the 
most unconstitutional manners ; as a man perfectly fitted, 
by aU his opinions and feelings, for the work of managing 
the Parliament by means of secret-servico-moncy, and of 
keeping down the peoifio with the bayonet. lifany of 
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■Ills contemporaries had a morality quite as lax as his: 
Lut very few among them had his talents, and none had 
liis hardilmod and energy. He could not, like Sandys and 
Doddington, find safety in contempt. He therefore be- 
came an object of such general aversion as no statesman 
since the fall of Strafford has incurred, of such general 
aversion as was probably never in any country incurred by 
a man of so kind and cordial a disposition. A weak mind 
would have sunk under such a load of unpopularity. But 
that resolute spirit seemed to derive new firmness from the 
public hatred. The only effect which reproaches appeared 
to produce on him, was to sour, in some degree, liis natm- 
ally sweet temper. The last acts of his public life were 
marked, not only by that audacity wliich he had derived 
from nature, not only by that immorality which he had 
learned in the school of Walpole, but by a harshness wliich 
'ahnost amounted to cruelty, and which had never been 
supposed to belong to hia character. His severity in- 
creased the unpcpularity from which it had sprung. The 
well-known lampoon of Gray may serve os a specimen of 
the feeling of the country. All the images are taken from 
shipivreclm, quicksands, and cormorants. Lord Holland is 
represented as complaining, that the cowardice of his ac- 
complices had prevented liim from putting down the free 
spirit of the city of London by sword and fire, and as 
pining for the time when birds of prey should make their 
nests in Westminster Abbey, and unclean beasts burrow 
in St. Paul’s. 

Within a few months after the death of this remarkable 
man, his second son Charles appeared at the head of the 
party opposed to the American War. Charles had in- 
herited the bodily and mental constitution of his father, 
and had been much, far too much, under hiS father’s 
influence. It was indeed impossible that a son of so affec- 
tionate and noble a nature should not have been warmly 
attached to a parent who possessed many fine qualities, 
and who can-ied his indulgence and liberality towards his 
children even to. a culpable extent. Charles saw that the 
person to whom he was bound by the strongest ties was, in 
the, highest degree, odious to the nation ; and the effect 
was what might have been expected from the strong pas- 
sions and constitutional boldness of so liigh-spirited a 
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youth. Ho cast in his lot Avith his father, and took, while 
still a boy, a deep part in the most unjustifiable and un- 
popular measures that had been adopted since the reign 
of James the Second. In the debates on the Middlesex 
election, he distinguished himself, not only by his pre- 
cocious powers of eloquence, but by the vehement and 
scornful manner in which he bade defiance to public opinion. 
He was at that time regarded as a man likely to be the most 
formidable champion of arbitrary government that had 
appeared since the Revolution, to be a Bute with far 
greater powers, a Mansfield with far greater courage. 
Happily his father’s death liberated him early from the 
pernicious influence by which he had been rm'sled. His 
mind expanded. His range of observation became wider. 
His genius broke through early prejudices. His natural 
benevolence and magnanimity had fair play. In a very 
short time he appeared in a situation worthy of his under- 
standing and of his heart. Erom a family whose name 
was associated in the public mind \vith tyranny and cor- 
ruption, from a party of which the theory and the practice 
were equally servile, from the midst of the Luttrells, the 
Dysons, the Barringtons, came forth the greatest parlia- 
mentary defender of civil and rebgious liberty. 

The late Lord Holland succeeded to the talents and to 
the fine natural dispositions of his house. But his situation 
was very different from that of the two eminent men of 
whom we have spoken. In some important respects it was 
better, in some it was worse than theirs. He bad one great 
advantage over them. He received a good political educa- 
tion. The first lord was educated by Sir Robert Walpole. 
Mr. Box was educated by bis father. The late lord was 
educated by Mr. Pox. The pernicious maxims early 
imbibed by the first Lord Holland, made his great talents 
useless, and worse than useless, to the state. The perni- 
cious maxims early imbibed by Mr. Fox led liim, at the com- 
mencement of his pubUo fife, into great faults which, though 
afterwards nobly expiated, were never forgotten. To the 
very end of his career, small men, when they had nothing 
else to say in defence of then- own tyranny, bigotry, and 
imbecility, could always raise a cheer by some paltry taunt 
about the election of Colonel LuttreU, the imprisonment 
of the lord mayor, and other measures in which the great 
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Whig leader had borne a part at the age of one or two and 
twenty. On Lord Holland no such slur could be thrown. 
Those who most dissent from his opinions must aoluiow- 
ledge that a pubh’c life more consistent is not to be found 
in our annals. Every part of it is in perfect harmony with 
every other part; and the whole is in perfect harmony 
with the great principles of toleration and civil freedom. 
Tliis rare felicity is in a great measirre to be attributed to 
the influence of Air. Fox. Lord Holland, as was natural 
in a person of his talents and expectations, began at a very 
early age to take the keenest interest in politics ; and Ah'. 
Fox found the greatest pleasure in forming the mind of so 
hopeful a pupil. They corresponded largely on political 
subjects when the young lord was only sixteen; and 
their friendship and mutual confidence continued to the day 
of that mournful separation at Chiswick. Under such 
training such a man as Lord Holland was in no danger 
of falling into those faults which threw a dark shade over 
the whole career of his grandfather, and from which the 
youth of his uncle was not whoUy free. 

On the other liand, the late Lord Holland, as com- 
pared with Ids grandfather and his uncle, laboured under 
one gi'eat disadvantage. They were members of the House 
of Commons, Ho became a Peer while still an infant. 
When he entered public life, the House of Lords was a very 
small and a vei'j' decorous assembly. The minority to 
which be belonged was scarcclj' able to muster five or six 
votes on the most important nights, when eighty or ninety 
lords AVere present. Debate had accordingly become a 
mere form, as it was in the Irish House of Peers before the 
Union. This Avas a great misfortune to a man like Lord 
Holland. It aaws not by occasionally addressing fifteen 
or twenty solemn and imfriondlj^ auditors, that his grand- 
father and Ids uncle attained their unrivalled parh'antontary 
skill. The former had learned his art in ‘ the great Wal- 
polean battles,’ on nights when OnsloAV Avns in the chair 
seventeen hours Arfthout intermission, Arhen the thick 
ranks on both sides kept unbroken order till long after the 
AA-inter sun had risen upon them, AA-hen the blind Avero led 
out by the hand into the lobby and the paralytic laid down 
in their bcd-clothcs on the benches. The poAvors of 
Charles Pox AA-oro, fixun the first, exercised in conflicts not 
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less exciting. The gi’cat tolents of the late Lord Holland 
had no such advantage. This was the more unfortunate, 
because the peculiar species of eloquence which belonged 
to him in common vdth his family required much practice 
to develop it. With strong sense, and the greatest readi- 
ness of nit, a certain tendency to hesitation was hereditary 
in the line of Fox. Tins hesitation arose, not from the 
poverty, but from the wealth of then’ vocabulary. They 
paused, not from the difficulty of finding one expression, 
but from the difficulty of choosing between several. It 
was only by slow degrees and constant exercise that the 
first Lord Holland and his son overcame the defect. Indeed 
neither of them overcame it completely. 

In statement, the late Lord Holland was not successful ; 
his chief excellence lay in reply. He had the quick eye 
of liis house for the unsound parts of an argument, and a 
great felicity in exposing them. He was decidedly more 
distinguished in debate than any peer of his time who had 
not sat in the House of Commons. Nay, to find his equal 
among persons similarly situated, we must go back eighty 
years to Earl Granville. For Mansfield, Thurlow, Lough- 
borough, Grey, Grenville, Brougham, Plunkett, and other 
eminent men, living and dead, whom we ndU not stop to 
enumerate, carried to the Upper House an eloquence formed 
and matured in the Lower. The opinion of the most dis- 
cerning judges was that Lord Holland’s oratorical per- 
formances, though sometimes most successful, afforded no 
fair measure of his oratorical powers, and that, in an as- 
sembly of wliich the debates were frequent and animated, 
he would have attained a very high order of excellence. 

It was, indeed, impossible to listen to his conversation -ndth- 
out seeing that he was born a debater. To him, as to his 
uncle, the exercise of the mind in discussion was a positive 
pleasure. With the greatest good nature and good breeding 
he was the very opposite to an assenter. The word ‘ dis- 
putatious ’ is generally used as a word of reproach ; but 
we can express our meaning only by saying that Lord Hol- 
land was most courteously and pleasantly disputatious. 

In truth, his quickness in discovering and apprehending 
distinctions and analogies was such as a veteran judge might 
envy. The lawyers of the Duchy of Lancaster were aston- 
ished to find in an unprofessional man so strong a relish 

17 * 
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{or the oaolcric parts of tlieir science, and complained that 
as soon as llioy had sjjlit a hair, Lonl Holland proceeded 
to split the filaments into filaincnt.s still finer. In a mind 
le.ss happily constituted, there might have been a risk 
that this turn for subtilty would have produced scriou| 
evil. But in the heart and understanding of Ijord Holland 
there was amiilc security against all such danger. He was 
not a man to be the dx'ipo of his omr ingenuity. He put 
his logic to its proper use ; and in him the dialectician 
was always suhordinnte to the statesman. 

His political life is uTitten in the chronicles of Ins coun- 
try. Bcrhnps, as wc have already intimated, his opimon.s 
on two or three great questions of foreign poh'cy were open 
to just objection. Yet even his errors, if ho erred, were 
amiable and respectable. We are not sure that we do not 
love and admire him the more because he was now and then 
seduced from what wo regard as a wise policy by sympathy 
uith tho oppressed, by generosity towards the fallen, by a 
philanthropy so enlarged that it took in all nations, by 
love of peace, a love which in him was second only to tlie 
love of freedom, and by the magnanimous creduhty of a 
mind which was as incapable of suspecting as of devising 
mischief. 

To his views on questions of domestic policy the voice 
of his countrymen does ample justice. They revere the 
memory of the man who was, diu-ing forty years, tho con- 
stant protector of all oppressed races and persecuted sects, 
of the man whom neither tho prejudices nor the interests 
belonging to his station could seduce from the path of right, 
of the noble, who in every great crisis cast in his lot ndth 
tlie commons, of tho planter, who made manful war on 
the slave trade, of the landowner, whose whole heart was 
in the struggle against the corn-laws. 

We have hitherto touched ahnost exclusively on those 
parts of lord Holland’s character which were open to the 
observation of millions. How shaE we express the feelings 
■with which his memory is cherished by those who were 
honoured •with his friendship ? Or hi what language shall 
■we speak of that house, once celebrated for its rare attrac- 
tions -to tho furthest ends of the civilized world, and now 
s’^t and desolate as the grave ? To that house, a hun- 
dred and twenty years ago, a poet addressed those tender 
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and graceful lines, which have now acquired a new mean- 
ing not less sad than that which they originally bore. 

‘Thou hill, whoso brow Iho ontiquo structures grace. 

Reared by bold chiefs of Warwick’s noble race, 

Whj% onco 80 loved, whene’er thy bower oppears. 

O’er my dim eyeballs glance the sudden tears ? 

How sweet wore onco thy prospects fresh and fair. 

Thy Eloping walks and unpolluted air ! 

How sweet the glooms beneath thine aged trees. 

Thy noon-tide shadow and tliino evening breeze 
His image thy forsaken bowers restore ; 

Thy wallrs and airy prospects charm no more ; 

Ho more the stunmer in thy glooms allayed. 

Thine evening breezes, and thy noon-day shade.’ 

Yet a few yeara, and the shades and structures may 
follow their illustrious masters. The wonderful city 
which, ancient and gigantic as it is, still continues to grow 
as fast as a young town of log^vood by a’ water-privilege in 
Michigan, may soon displace those turrets and gardens 
which are associated with so much that is interesting and 
noble, with the courtly magnificence of Eioh, with the 
loves of Ormond, vith the counsels of Cromwell, with the 
death of Addison. The time is coming when, perhaps, a 
few old men, the last survivors of our generation, will in 
vain seek, amidst new streets, and squores, and railway 
stations, for the site of that dwelling which was in their 
youth the favourite resort of wits and beauties, of painters 
and poets, of scholars, philosophers, and statesmen. They 
Avill then remember, with strange tenderness, many objects 
once familiar to them, the avenue and the terrace, the 
busts and the paintings, the carving, the grotesque gilding, 
and the enigmatical mottoes. With peculiar fondness 
they Avill rec^ that venerable chamber, in which all the 
antique gravity of a college library Avas so singularly 
blended Avith all that female grace and Avit could devise to 
embellish a draAAung-room. Tliey Avill recollect, not un- 
moved, those shelves loaded Avith the varied learning of 
many lands and many ages, and those portraits in which 
Avere preserved the features of the best and Avisest English- 
men of two generations. They AviU recollect how many 
men Avho have guided the politics of Europe, who have 
moved great assemblies by reason and eloquence, who have 
put life into bronze and canvas, or who have left to 
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posterity things 50 written ns it shall not willingly let them 
die, were there mixed with nil that was loveliest and gayest 
in the society of the most splendid of capilals. They '(rill 
remember the peculiar character which belonged to that 
circle, in which everj’ talent and accomplishment, every 
art and science, had its place. They will remember how 
the last debate was discussed in one corner, and the last 
comedy of Scribe in another ; while Willcie gazed Avith 
modest admiration on Sir Joshua’s Baretti ; rvhile Mackin- 
tosh turned over Thomas Aquinas to verify a, quotation ; 
AA'hile Talleyrand related liis conversations Anth Barras at 
the Luxembourg, or his ride AAith Lannes OA’er the field of 
Austerlitz. Tliey Avill remember, above all, the grace, and 
the kindness, far more admirable than grace, AAith AA'hich 
the princely hospitahty of that ancient mansion Avas dis- 
pensed. ■ They aaIU remember the venerable and benignant 
countenance and the cordial voice of him aa’Iio bade them 
AA'elcome. They aasU remember that temper AA’hich years of 
pain, of siclmess, of lameness, of confinement, seemed onlj" 
to make SAA'eeter and sweeter, and that frank politeness, 
AA’hich at once relieved all the embarrassment of the youngest 
and most timid AATiter or artist, Avho found himself for the 
first time among Ambassadors and Earls. They aatU 
remember that constant floAv of conversation, so natural, 
so animated, so various, so rich AAith observation and 
anecdote ; that wit which never gave a Avound ; that 
exquisite mimicry Avhich ennobled, instead of degrading ; 
that goodness of heart which appeared in every look and 
accent,, and gave additional value to every talent and 
acquirement. They AAill remember, too, that he AA-hose 
name they liold in reverence aa’ss not less distinguished by 
the inflexible uprightness of his political conduct than by 
his loving disposition and his AA’inning manners. They aa”!!! 
remember that, in the last lines AA’hich ho traced, he ex-- 
pressed his joy that he had done nothing umA’orthy of the 
friend of Fox and Grey ; and they AA’ill liaA’o reason to feel 
similar joy, if, in looking back on many troAibled years, they 
cannot accuse themselA’es of having done anything un- 
AA’orthj’ of men AA’ho Avere distinguished by the friendship 
of IxArd Holland. 
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Slanoira of the Life of Warren Hastings, first Governor-General 
of Bengal. Compiled from Original Papers, by the Eev. G. 
R. Gncio, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. London: 1841. 

We are inclined to tbinlt that we shall best meet the 
wishes of our readers, if, instead of minutely examining 
this hook, we attempt to give, in a way necessarily Jiasty 
and imperfect, our own view of the life and character of 
Mr. Hastings. Our feeling towards him is not exactly that 
of the House of Commons w'hich impeached him in 1787 ; 
neither is it that of the House of Commons which uncovered 
and stood up to receive him in 1813. He had great quali- 
ties, and he rendered great services to the state. But to 
represent liim as a man of stainless virtue is to make hun 
ridiculous ; and from a regard for Ins memory, if from no 
other feeling, his friends would have done well to lend no 
countenance to such adulation. We believe that, if he 
were now living, ho would have sufficient judgement and 
sufficient greatness of mind to wish to be shown as he was. 
He must have known that there were dark spots on his 
fame. He might also have 'felt with pride that the splen- 
dour of Ids fame would bear many spots. He would have 
wished posterity to have a likeness of him, though an un- 
favourable likeness, rather than a daub at once insipid 
and unnatural, resembling neither him nor anybody else.' 

‘ Paint mo as 1 am,’ said Olive r Cr omwell, while sitting to 
young Lely. ‘ If you learo oiit^Iie"scars and liVTinkles, I 
wiU not pay you a shilling.’ ' Even in such a trifle, the great 
Protector showed both his good sense and his magnanimity. 
He did not uish all that was characteristic in his counte- 
nance to be lost, in the vain attempt to give him the regular 
. 525 • , ' ' 
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foalures and smooth blooming cheeks of the curl-pated 
minions of James the I^irst. Ho was content that his face 
sliould go forth marked ■with all the blemishes 'wWch had 
been put on it by time, b3'^ -war, by sleepless nights, b.Y- 
aiixiety, perhaps bj' remorse; but \vith valour, policy, 
authorit3% and public care ■written in all its princely lines. 
If men truly great kne^u' their o^wn interest, it is thus that 
they -would -wish their minds to be portrayed. 

Warren Hastings sprang from an ancient and illustrious 
race. It has been affirmed that his pedigree can be traced 
back to the great Danish sea-king, whose sails were long the 
terror of both coasts of the Bristol Channel, and who, after 
manj’- fierce and doubtful struggles, yielded at last to the 
valour and genius of Alfred. But the undoubted splendour 
of the lino of Hastings needs no illustration from fable. 
One branch of that line wore, in the fourteenth centur}’’, the 
coronet of Pembroke. From another branch sprang the 
reno-wned Chamberlain, the faitliful adherent of the "Wliito 
Rose, whose fate has furnished so strikingly a theme both 
to poets and to historians. His family received from the 
Tudors the earldom of Huntingdon, which, after long dis- 
possession, was regained in our time by a series of events 
scarcety paralleled in romance. 

The lords of the manor of Daylesford, in Worcestershire, 
claimed to be considered as the heads of this distinguished 
family. The main stock, indeed, prospered less than some 
of the younger shoots. But the Daylesford family, though 
not ennobled, was wealthy and highly considered, till, about 
two hundred years ago, it was overu'helmed by the great 
ruin of the civil war. The Hastings of that time was a 
zealous cavalier. He raised money on his lands, sent his 
plate to the mint at Oxford, joined the royal army, and, 
after spending half liis property in the cause of icing 
Charles, was glad to ransom himself by making over most 
of the remaining half to Speaker Lenthal. The old seat 
at Da3lesford still remained in the family ; but it could no 
longer be kept up ; and in the following generation it was 
sold to a merchant of London. *■ 

Before this transfer took place, the last Hastings of 
Daylesford had presented his second son to the rcctorj’’ 
of the parish in which the ancient residence of the family 
stood. The liWng -(vas of little value ; and the situation 
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of the poor clergyman, after the sale of the estate, -was 
doplorabio.. He was constantly engaged in lawsuits about 
his tithes uith the new lord of the manor, and was at 
length utterly ruined. His eldest son, Howard, a well- 
conducted young man, obtained a place in the Customs. 
The second son, Pynaslon, an idle worthless boy, married 
before he was sixteen, lost his nife in two years, and died 
• in the West Indies, leaving to the care of liis unfortunate 
father a little orphan, destined to strange and memorable 
vicissitudes of fortune. ^ 

Warren, the son of Pynaston,. was bom on the sixth of 
December 1732. His niotlier died a few days later, and he 
was left dependent on his distressed grandfather. The 
child was early sent to the village school, whore he learned 
his letters on the same bench with the sons of the peasantrj^ 
Nor did anything in his garb or faro indicate that his life 
was to take a widely different course from that of the young 
rustics with whorn he studied and played. But no cloud 
could overcast the dawn of so much genius and so .inuch 
amhitidn. The very ploughmen observed, and long re- 
ihembefed, how Idndly little Warren took to his book. 
The daily^ sight of the lands which his ancestors had pos- 
sessed, and which had passed into the hands of strangers, 
filled bis young brain with wild fancies and projects. He 
loved to hear stories of the rvealth and greatness of his 
progenitors, of their splendid housekeeping, their loyalty, 
and their valour. On one bright summer day, the hoy, 
then just seven years old, lay on the bank of the rivnlet 
which flows through the old domain of his house to join 
the Isis. There, as threescore and ten years later he told 
the tale, rose in his mind a scheme which, through all the 
turns of his eventful career, was never abandoned. He 
would recover the estate which had belonged to his fathers. 
He would be Hastings of Daylesford. This purpose, formed 
in infancy and poverty, grew stronger as his intellect ex- 
panded and as his fortune rose. He pursued his plan 
with that calm but indomitable force of w'ill which was the 
most striking peculiarity of his character. When, under 
a tropical sun, he ruled fifty millions of Asiatics, his hopes, 
amidst, all the cares of war, finance, and legislation, still 
pointed to Daylesford. Aoid when liis long public life, so 
singularly chequered with good and evil, with glory and 
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obloj ciuy, had at length closed for ever, it was to Daylcsford 
"that ho rotired to die. , , j * 

When ho was eight years old, his uncle Howard deter- 
mined to take charge of him, and to give him a liberal 
education. The boy went nil to London, and was sent to a 
school at Newington, whore he was well taught but ill fed. 
Ho alwa3’s attributed the smallness of his stature to the hard 
and scanty fare of this seminary. At ten he was removed 
to Westminster school, then flourishhig under the care of 
Dr. Nichols. Vinny Bourne, as his pupils aiIcctionatel3’ 
called Ju’m, was one of the masters. Churchill, Cohnan, 
Lloyd, Cumberland, Cowper, wore among the students. 
With Cowper, Hastings formed a friendship which neither 
the lapse of time, nor a wide dissunilaritj' of opinions and 
pursuits, could wholly dissolve. It does not appear that 
they ever met after they had gromi to manhood. But 
fortj' j'ears later, when the voices of many great orators u'cro 
crying for vengeance on the oppressor of Lidia, the shy and 
secluded poet could image to himself Hastings the Governor- 
General 0UI3' as the Hastings with whom he had rowed on 
the Thames and played in the cloister, and refused to be- 
lieve that so good-tempered a fellow could have done any- 
thing ver3' wrong. His oum life had been sclent in pra3nng, 
musing, and rh3'niing among the water-lilies of the Ouse. 
He had preserved in no common measure the innocence 
of childhood. His spirit had indeed been severel3' tried, 
but not b3' temptations which impelled him to an3' gross 
violation of the rules of social morah’ty. He had never 
been attacked by combinations of powerful and deadly 
enemies. He had never been compelled to make a choice 
between innocence and greatness, between crime and ruin. 

♦ Firmly as beheld in theor.ythe doctrine of human depramtj^ 
his habits were such that be was unable to conceive how far 
from the path of right even land and noble natiwes ma3’ bo' 
hurried by the rage of conflict and the lust of dominion. 

Hastings had another associate at Westminster of whom 
we shall have occasion to make frequent mention, Elijah 
Impo5^ know little about their school da3'S. But, wc 
think, we ma3' safety vontme to guess tha% whenever 
Hastings wished to plaj' an3' trick more tlian usualty 
naught3^ ho hired impey -with a tart or a ball to act as fag 
m the worst part of the iirank. 
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Warren was distinguished among his comrades as an 
excellent swimmer, boatman, and scholar. At fourteen 
ho was first in the examination for the foundation. His 
name in gilded letters on the walls of the dormitory still 
attests his victory over many older competitors. He 
stayed two years longer at the school, and was looldng for- 
ward to a studentship at Christ Church, when an event 
happened which changed the whole course of his life. 
Howard Hastings died, bequeathing his nephew to the care 
of a friend and distant relation, namfcd Chisuiok. This 
gentleman, though he did not absolutely refuse the charge, 
was desirous to rid himself of it as soon as possible. Dr. 
Nichols made strong remonstrances against the cruelty of 
interrupting the studies of a youth who seemed likely to 
bo one of the first scholars of the age. He even offered 
to bear the expense of sending his favourite pupil to Oxford. 
But Chiswek was inflexible. He thought the years 
which had already been wasted on hexameters and penta- 
meters quite sufficient. He had it in his power to obtain 
for the lad a witership in the service of the East India 
Company. Wliether the young adventurer, when once 
shipped off, made a fortune, or died of a liver complaint, 
he equally ceased to be a Inurden to anybody. Warren was 
accordingly removed from Westminster school, and placed 
for a feiv months at a commercial academy, to study arith- 
metic and book-keeping. In January 1750, a few days 
after he had completed his seventeenth year, he sailed for 
Bengal, and arrived at his destination in the October follow- 
ing. 

He was immediately placed at a desk in the Secretary’s 
office at Calcutta, and laboured there during two years. 
Fort William was then a purely commercial settlement. 
In the south of India the encroaehmg policy of Dupleix had 
transformed the servants of the English Company, against 
their will, into diplomatists and generals. The war of the 
succession was raging in the Carnatic ; and the tide had 
been suddenly turned against the French by the genius 
of young Robert Clive. But in Bengal the European 
settlers, at peace with the natives and with each other, were 
wholly occupied with ledgers and hills of lading. 

After two years passed in keeping accounts at Calcutta, 
Hastings was sent up the country to Cossimbazar, a town 
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which lies on the Hoogley, about a mile from Moorsheda- 
bad, and which then bore to iloorshedabad a relation, if 
wo may compare small things with great, such as the city 
of London bears to Westminster. Moorshedabad was the 
abode of the prince who, by an authority ostensibly derived 
from the Mogul, but ready independent, ruled the throe 
great provinces of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. At Moor- 
shedabad were the court, the harem, and the public offices. 
Cossimbazar was a port and a place of trade, renowned 
for the quantity and excellence of the silks which were sold 
in its marts, and constantlj’- receiving and sending forth 
fleets of richly laden barges. At this important point, the 
Company had established a small factory subordinate to 
that of Port William. Here, during several years, Hast^ 
ings was employed in making bargains for stuffs with 
native brokers. While he was thus engaged, Surajah 
Dowlah succeeded to the government, and declared war 
against the English. The defenceless settlement of Cossim- 
bazar, lying close to the tyrant's capital, was instantly 
seized. Hastings was sent a prisoner to Moorshedabad, 
but, in consequence of the hmnane intervention of the 
servants of the Dutch Company, was treated with indul- 
gence. Meanwhile the Nabob marched on Calcutta; the 
governor and the commandant fled ; the town and citadel 
were taken, and most of the English prisoners perished in 
the Black Hole. 

In these events originated the greatness of Warren Hast- 
ings. The fugitive governor and his companions had 
taken refuge on the dreary islet of Eulda, near the mouth 
of the Hoogley. They were natiually desirous to obtain 
full information respecting the proceedings of the Nabob ; 
and no person seemed so likely to furnish it as Hastings, 
w’ho was a prisoner at large in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the court. He thus became a diplomatic agent, and 
soon established a high character for ability and resolution. 
The treason wliich at a later period was fatal to Smujah 
Dowlah was already in progress ; and Hastings was ad- 
mitted to the deliberations of the conspirators. But the 
time for striking had not arrived. It was necessary to 
postpone the execution of the design ; and Hastings, 'who 
was now in. extreme peril, fled to Enlda.^^ 

Soon after Ms arrival at Eiilda, th(Jcxpedition from 
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Madras, commanded by Clivo, appeared in the Hoogley. 
Wnrren, young, intrepid, and excited probably by the 
example of the Commander of the Forces who, having like 
himself been a mercantile agent of the Company, had been 
turned by public calamities into a soldier, determined 
to serve in the ranks. During the earl5'^ operations of the 
war he carried a musket. But the quick eye of Clive 
soon perceived that the head of the 3'’oung volunteer would 
be more useful than his^rm. When, after the battle of 
Plassey, Mecr Jaffier was proclaimed Nabob of Bengal, 
Hastings was appointed to reside at the court of the new 
prince as agent for the Compan5^ 

Ho remained at Moorshedabad till the year 1761, when he 
became a member of Council, and was consequently forced 
to reside at Calcirtta. This was durmg the interval be- 
tween Clive’s first and second administration, an interval 
which has left on the fame of the East India Company a 
stain, not wholly effaced by many years of just and humane 
government. Iilr. Vansittart, the Governor, was at the 
head of a new and anomalous empire. On the one side was 
a band of English functionaries, daring, intelligent, eager 
to be rich. On the other side was a great native population, 
helpless, timid, accustomed to crouch under oppression. 
To keep the stronger race from preying on the weaker was 
an undertaldng which tasked to the utmost the talents 
and energy of Clive. Vansittart, with fair intentions, 
was a feeble and inefficient ruler. The master caste, as 
was natural, broke loose from all restraint ; and then was 
seen what we believe to be the most frightful of aU spec- 
tacles, the strength of civihzation without its mercy. To all 
other despotism there is a check, imperfect indeed, and 
liable to gross abuse, but stUl sufficient to preserve societ3' 
from the last extreme of misery. A time comes when the 
evils of submission are obvionsl3’^ greater than those of 
resistance, when fear itseh begets a sort of courage, when 
a convulsive burst of popular rage and despair warns tyrants 
not to presume too far on the patience of mankind. But 
against misgovernment such as then afflicted Bengal it was 
impossible to struggle. The superior intelligence and 
energy of the dominant class made their power irresistible. 

A war of Bengalees against Englishmen was like a war 
of sheep against wolves, of men against demons. The 
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only protection whioh the conquered could find was in the 
moderation, the clemency, the enlarged policy of the con- 
querors. That jirotection, at a later period, they found. But 
at first English power came among them unaccompanied 
hj'^ English morality. There w'as an interval between the 
time at which they became oim subjects, and the time at 
which we began to reflect that we were bound to dkoharge 
towards them the duties of rulers. During that interval 
the business of a servant of the Company was simply to 
wring out of tho natives a hundred or two hundred thousand 
pounds as speedily as possible, that he might rot mm home 
before his constitution had suffered from tho heat, to marry 
a peer’s daughter, to buy rotten boroughs in Cornwall, 
and to give balls in St. James’s Square. Of the conduct of 
Hastings at this time, little is known ; but tho little that is 
Imown, and tho circumstance that little is known, must be 
considered as bonourablo to him. He could not protect 
the natives : all that he could do was to abstain from 
lilundcring and oppresshig them ; and this ho appears to 
have done. It is certain that at this time he continued 
Ijoor ; and it is equally certain, that by cruelty and dis- 
honesty ho might easily have become rich. It is certain 
that he was never charged with having borne a share in the 
worst abuses which then prevailed ;■ and it is almost equally 
certain that, if ho had borne a share in those abuses, the 
able and bitter enemies who afterwards pemecuted him 
would not have failed to discover and to proclaim his guilt. 
The keen, severe, and even malevolent scrutiny to which 
his whole public life was subjected, a scrutinj' unparalleled, 
as we believe, m the history of mankind, is in one respect 
advantageous to his reputation. It brought many lament- 
able blemishes to light ; but it entitles him to be con- 
sidered pure from every blemish which has not been brought 
to light. 

The truth is that tho temptations to which so many 
English functionaries yielded in the time of Sir. Yansifctart 
were not temptations addressed to the ruling passions of 
Warren Hastings. He was not squeamish in pecuniary 
transactions; but he was neither sordid nor rapacious. He 
was far too enlightened a man to look on a great empire 
merely as a buccaneer would look on a galleon. Had his 
heart been much Averse than it Avas, Ids understanding AAUuld 
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have preserved him from that extremity of baseness. 
Ho was an unscrnpulous, perhaps an unprincipled states- 
man ; hut still ho was a statesman, and not a freebooter. 

In 17G4 Hastings retiumed to England. He had realized 
only a vci3’^ moderate fortune ; and that moderate fortune 
was soon reduced to nothing, partly by his praiseworthy 
liberality, and partly by his mismanagement. Towards 
Ins relations ho appears to have acted very generously. 
The greater part of his savings he left in Bengal, hoping 
probably to obtain the high usury of India. But high usury 
and bad security generally go together : and Hastings lost 
both interest and principal. V 

He remained four yc.ars in England. Of his life at this 
time very little is loiown. But it has been asserted, and is 
highly probable, that hberal studies and the society of men 
of letters occupied a great part of his time. It is to be 
remembered to his honour, that in days when the languages 
of the East wore regarded by other servants of the Company 
merely ns the means of communicating with weavers and 
money-changers, his enlarged and accomplished mind 
sought in .Viatic learning for new forms of intellectual 
enjoyment, and for new views of government and society. 
Perhaps, like most persons who have paid much attention 
to departments of knou'ledge which lie out of tlie common 
track, he was inclined to overrate the value of his favourite 
studies. He conceived that the cultivation of Persian 
literature might mth advantage be made a part of the 
liberal education of an English gentleman ; and he drew 
up a plan with that view. It is said that the University 
of Orford, in which Oriental learning had never, since 
the revival of letters, been wholly neglected, was to be the 
seat of the institution which he contemplated. An endow- 
ment was expected from the munificence of the Company ; 
and professors thoroughly competent to interpret Hafiz 
and Eerdusi were to he engaged in the East. Hastings called 
on Johnson, with the hope, as it should seem, of interesting 
in this project a man who enjoyed, the highest literary 
reputation, and who was particidarly connected with Ox- 
ford. The interview appears to have left on Johnson’s 
mind a most favourable impressmn of the talents and 
attainments of his visitor. Long after, when Hastings 
ruling the immense population of British India, the old 
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pliilosoplier •\%Tote to liiin and referred in the most courtly 
terms, though -with great dignity, to their short but agree- 
able intercourse. 

Hastings soon began to look again towards India. _He 
had little to attach him to England ; and his pecuniary 
embarrassments were great. Ho solicited his old masters 
the Directors for employment. They acceded to his request 
with liigh comphments both to his abilities and to his in- 
tegi'it 5 *, and appointed him a Member of Council at Madras. 
It would be unjust not to mention that, though forced to 
borrow money for liis outfit, he did not TOthdraw any 
portion of the sum wliich he had appropriated to the relief 
of his distressed relations. In the spring of 1769 he em- 
barked on board of the Duke of Grafton, and commenced 
a voyage distinguished by incidents which might furnish 
matter for a novel. 

Among the passengera in the Duke of Grafton was a 
German of themame of Imhoff. He called liimself a baron ; 
but he was in distressed circumstances, and was going out 
to Madras as a portrait-painter, in the hope of picking up 
some of the pagodas which were then lightly got and as 
lightly spent by the EngUsh in India. The baron was ac- 
companied by his wife, a native, we liave somewhere read, 
of Archangel. This young woman who, born under the 
Aiotio circle, was destined to play the part of a Queen under 
the tropic of Cancer, had an agreeable person, a cultivated 
mind, and manners in the liighest degree engaging. Sire 
despised her husband heartily, and, as the story which we 
have to tell sufficiently proves, not rvithout reason. Slie 
was interested by the conversation and flattered by the 
attentions of Hastings. The situation was indeed perilous. 
No place is so propitious to the formation either of close 
friendships or of deadly enmities as an Indianian. There 
are very few people who do not find a voyage which lasts 
several months insupportobly dull. Anything is welcome- 
which may break that long monotonj’-, a sail, a shark, an 
albatross, a man overboard. Most passengers find some 
resource in eating tnice as many meals as on land. But 
(ho great devices for killing the time are quarrelling and 
flirting. The facilities for both these exciting pursuits are 
great. The inmates of the ship are thromr together far 
more than in any country-seat or boarding-house. None 
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can escape from the rest except by imprisoning himself 
in a coll in which he can hardly turn. All food, all exercise, 
is taken in company. Ceremony is to a gi-eat extent 
banished. It is every day in the power of a mischievous 
person to inflict innumerable annoyances ; it is every day 
in the power of an amiable person to confer little services. 
It nob seldom happens that serious distress and danger call 
forth in genuine beauty and deformity heroic virtues and 
abject vices which, in the ordinary intercourse of good 
society, might remain dining many years unknown even to 
intimate associates. Undersuch circumstances met Warren 
Hastings and the Baroness Imhoff, two persons whose ac- 
complishments would have attracted notice in any court of 
Europe. The gentleman had no domestic ties. The lad3' 
was tied to a husband for whom she had no regard, and who 
had no regard for his own honour. An attachment sprang 
up, which was soon strengthened by events such as could 
hardly have occurred on land. Hastings fell ill. The 
baroness nursed liim with womanly tenderness, gave him 
his medicines with her own hand, and even sat up in his 
cabin while he slept. Long before the Duke of Grafton 
reached Madras, Hastings was in love. But his love rvas 
of a most characteristic description. Like his hatred, like 
his ambition, like all liis passions, it was strong, but not 
impetuous. It was calm, deep, earnest, patient of delaj', 
unconquerable by time. Imhoff was called into council 
by his wife and his -wife’s lover. It was arranged that the 
baroness should institute a suit for a divorce in the court of 
Franconia, that the baron should afford every facihty to 
the proceeding, and that, durmg the years which might 
elapse before the sentence should be pronounced, they 
should continue to live together. It was also agreed that 
Hastings should bestow some very substantial marks of 
gratitude on the complaisant husband, and should, when 
the marriage was dissolved, make the lady his ivife, and 
adopt the children whom she had aheady borne to Imhoff, 

At Madras, Hastings found the trade of the Company 
in a very disorganized state. His own tastes would have 
led him rather to political than to commercial pursuits : 
but he knew that the favour of his employers depended 
chiefily on their di-vidends, and that their dividends depended 
chiefly on the investment. He therefore, -with great 
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judgement, determined to apply Ids vdgorous mind for a 
time to tliis department of business, -vvhicb has been much 
neglected, since the servants of the Company had ceased to 
bo clerks, and had become warriors and negotiators. 

• In a very few months ho effected an important reform. 
The Dkectors iiQtified to him their high approbation, and 
were so much pleased with his conduct that they deter- 
mined to place him at the head of the government of Bengal. 
Early in 1772 ho quitted Port St. Ceorge for his new post. 
The Imhoffs, who were still man and wife, accompanied him, 
and lived at Calcutta on tlie same plan which they had 
already followed during more than two years. 

inien Hastings took his seat at the head of the council- 
board, Bengal \va8 still governed. according to the system 
which Clive had devised, a system which was, perhaps, skil- 
fully contrived for the purpose of facilitating and concealing 
a great revolution, but which, wlicn that revolution was 
complete and irrevocable, could produce nothing but incon- 
venience, There were two governments, the real and the 
ostensible. The supreme power belonged to the Company, 
and was in truth the most despotic power that can ho 
conceived. The only restraint on the English masters of 
the country was that which their own justice and humanity 
imposed on them. There was no constitutional check on 
their will, and resistance to them was utterly hopeless. 

But, though thus absolute iu reality, the English had 
not yet assmned the style of sovereignty. They held their 
territories as vassals of the throne of Delhi ; they raised 
their revenues as collectors appointed by the imperial com- 
missions ; their public seal was inscribed vith the imperial 
titles ; and their mint struck only the imperial coin. 

There was still a nabob of Bengal, who stood to the 
English rulers of his country in the same relation in which 
Augustulus stood to Odoacer, or the last Merovingians to 
Charles Martel and Pepin. Ho lived at Moorshedabad, 
surrounded by princely magnificence. He was approached 
with outward marks of reverence, and his name was used 
in public instruments. But in the government of the 
country he had less real share than the youngest writer or 
cadet in the Company’s Service. 

The English council which represented the Company 
at Oalontta was constituted on a very diSerent plan from 
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that winch has since been adopted. At present the 
GoTcrnor is, ns to all executive measures, absolute. He 
can declare war, conclude peace, appoint public function- 
aries or remove them, in opposition to the unanimous sense 
of those who sit with him in council. They are, indeed, en- 
titled to know all that is done, to discuss aU that is done, to 
ad\-iso, to remonstrate, to send protests to England. But it 
is with the Governor that the supreme power resides, and 
on him that the whole responsibility rests. This system, 
wbioli was introduced by i\Ir. Pitt and Mr. Dundas in spite 
of the strenuous opposition of Sir. Burke, we conceive to 
be on the Avhole the best that was over devised for the 
government of a country where no materials can be found 
for a representative constitution. In the time of Hastings 
the governor had only one vote in council, and, in case of an 
equal division, a casting vote. It therefore happened not 
unfrequently that he was overruled on the gravest ques- 
tions ; and it was possible that he might be wholly excluded, 
for years together, from the real direction of public affairs. 

The English functionaries at Fort Wilham had as yet 
paid little or no attention to the internal government of 
Bengal. The only branch of politics about which they much 
busied themselves was negotiation with the native princes. 
The police, the administration of justice, the details of the 
collection of revenue, were almost entirely neglected. We 
may remark that the phraseology of the Company's servants 
still bears the traces of this state of things. To this day 
they always use the word ‘ political ' as synonymous with 
‘diplomatic.' We could name a gentleman stiU living, 
who was described by the highest authority as an invaluable 
public servant, eminently fit to be at the head of the in- 
ternal administration of a whole presidency, but unfortu- 
nately quite ignorant of all pohtical business. 

The internal government of Bengal the English rulers 
delegated to a great native minister, who was stationed 
at Moorshedabad. AU mUitaij’ affairs, and, vith the ex- 
ception of what pertains to mere ceremonial, aU foreign 
affairs, were withdrawn from his control ; but the other 
departments of the administration were entirely confided 
to him. His own stipend amounted to near a hundred 
thousand pounds storhng a year. The personal allowance 
of the nabob, amounting to more than three hundred 
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d pounds a year, passed through the ministers 
^ ^ great extent, at his disposal. The 
^*”»ccUon of the revenue, the administration of justice, the 
"^jnintenance of order, were left to this high functionary ; 
and for the exercise of his immense power ho was responsible 
to none hut the British masters of the country. 

^ situation so important, lucrative, and splendid, was 
naturally an object of ambition to the ablest and 
most powerful natives. Chve had found it difficult to 
decide between conflicting pretensions. Tivo candidates 
stood out prominently from the crowd, each of them the 
representative of a race and of a religion. 

One of these was Mohammed Reza Khan, a Mussulman 
of Persian extraction, able, active, religious after the fashion 
of his people, and higlily esteemed by them. In England 
ho might perhaps have been regarded as a corrupt and 
greedy politician. But, tried by the lower standard of 
Indian morality, he might be considered as a man of in- 
tegrity and honour. 

His competitor was a Hindoo Brahmin, whose name 
has, by a terrible and melancholy event, been inseparably 
associated with that of Warren Hastings, the Maharajah 
Nuncomar. This man had played an important part in 
all the revolutions which, since the time of Surajah Dowlah, 
had taken place in Bengal. To the consideration which 
in that country belongs to high and pine caste, he added the 
weight which is derived from wealth, talents, and experience. 
Of his moral character it is diCScidt to give a notion to those 
who are acq^uainted with human nature only as it apjiears 
in our island. What the Italian is to the EnglishTrm.n 
what the Hindoo is to the Italian, what the Bengalee is to 
other Hindoos, that was Nuncomar to other Bengalees. 
The physical organization of the Bengalee is feeble even to 
effeminacy. He lives in a constant vapour bath. His 
pursuits are sedentary, his limbs delicate, his movements 
languid. During manj’^ ages he has been trampled upon 
by men of bolder and more hardy breeds. Courage, inde- 
pendence, veracity, are qualities to which his constitution 
and situation are equally unfavoinable. His mind bears 
a singular analogy to his body. It is weak even to help- 
lessness, for purposes of manly resistance ; but its supple- 
ness and its tact move the children of sterner climates to 
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admiratioii not unmingled with contempt. All those 
arts which are the natural defence of the weak are more 
familiar to this subtle race than to the Ionian of the time 
of Jin'cnal, or to the Jew of the dark ages. AVhat the horas 
are to the buffalo, uliat the paw is to the tiger, what the 
sting is to the bee, what beauty, according to the old 
Greek song, is to woman, deceit is to the Bengalee. Large 
promises, smooth excuses, elaborate tissues of circum- 
stantial falsehood, chicanery, perjury, forgery, are the 
weapons, offensive and defensive, of the people of the 
Lower Ganges. All those millions do not furnish one sepoy 
to the armies of the Company. But ns usurers, as money- 
changers, as sharp legal practitioners, no class of human 
beings can bear comparison noth them. With all his soft- 
ness, the Bengalee is bj’’ no means placable in his enmities 
or prone to pity. The pertinacity with wliich he adheres 
to his purposes yields only to the immediate pressure of 
fear. Nor does he lack a certain land of courage which is 
often wanting to bis masters. To inevitable evils he is 
sometimes found to oppose a passive fortitude, such as the 
Stoics attributed to their ideal sage. An European warrior 
who rushes on a battery of cannon with a loud hurrah will 
sometimes shriek under the surgeon’s knife, and fall into 
an agony of despair at the sentence of death. But the 
Bengalee who would see his country overrun, his house laid 
in ashes, his children miurdered, or dishonoured, without 
having the spirit to strilce one blow, has yet been known 
to endure torture with the firmness of Mucius, and to 
mount the scaffold with the steady step and even pulse of 
Algernon Sydney. 

La Nnnoomar, the national character was strongly and 
'vith exaggeration personified. The Company’s servants 
had repeatedly detected him in the most criminal intrigues. 
On one occasion he brought a false charge against another 
Hindoo, and tried to substantiate it by producing forged 
documents. On another occasion it was discovered that, 
while professing the strongest attachment to the English, 
he was engaged in several conspiracies against them, and 
in particular that he was the medium of a correspondence 
between the court of Delhi and the Erench authorities in 
the Carnatic. Eor these and similar practices ho had been 
long detained in confinomont. But his talents and mfluenco 
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addroRsed by the Court of Dircclors, not to the council 
generally, but to himself in particular. Ho was directed to 
remove Maliommod Ecza IClian, to arrest him, together 
V’ith all Jus famih' and all his partisans, and to institute 
a strict inquiry into Iho rvliolo administration of the pro- 
vince. It was added that the Governor would do well to 
avail himself of the assistance of Huncomar in the investiga- 
tion. The vices of Nuncomar wore acknowledged. But 
oven from his vices, it was said, much advantage might at 
such a conjuncture bo derived ; and, though he could not 
safely be trusted, it might still be proper to encourage him 
hy hopes of reward. 

The Govefnor boro no good will to Htuicomar. Many 
years before, they had known each other at Moorshedabad ; 
and then a quarrel had risen between them which all the 
authority of their superiors could hardl}' compose. Widelj* 
.as they differed in most points, tho3' resembled each other 
in this, that both were men of urdorgiving nataros. To 
Mohammed Roza Khan, on the other hand, Hastings had 
Jio feelings of hostility. Nevertheless he_ proceeded to 
oxetuto the instructions of the Company with an alacrity 
which ho never showed, except when instructions were m 
perfect conformity with his own views. He had, ivisely as 
we think, determined to get rid of the sj’stem of double 
government in Bengal. The orders of the dhectors furnished 
lum with the means of effecting his puipose, and dispensed 
him from the necessity of discussing the matter with his 
oouncil. He took his measure with his usual wgour and 
dexterity. At midnight, the palace of Mohammed Eeza 
Khan at Moorshedabad was surrounded by a battalion oi 
sepoys. The minister was roused from Ins slumbers, and 
informed that be was a prisoner. With the Mussulman 
gravity, ho bent bis bead and submitted li™self to the win 
M God. Ho fell not alone. A cliief named Schitab R03 
had been entrusted with the government of Bahar. 
valour and his attachment to the English had more 
once been signaUy proved. On that memomble d^ on 
which the people of Patna saw from their walls whole 
army of the hlogul scattered by the little band of Captain 
Knox, the voice of the British conquerors assigned the palm 
of gallantry to the brave Asiatic. I never, said Knox, 
when be introduced Schitab Ko5% covered with blood and 
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dust, to tlie English functionaries assembled in the factory, 
‘ I never sav a native fight so before/ Schitab Eoy vras 
involved in the ruin of Mohammed RezaKhan, was removed 
from office, and was placed under arrest. The members 
of the council received no intimation of these measures till 
the prisoners were on their road to Calcutta. 

The inquiry -into the conduct of the minister was post- 
poned on different pretences. He was detained in an easy 
confinement during many months. In the meantime, the 
great revolution which Hastings had planned was carried 
into efiect. The office of minister was abolished. The in- 
ternal administration was transferred to the servants of the 
Company. A system, a very imperfect system, it is true, 
of ci^ and criminal justice, imder English superintendence, 
was established. The nabob was no longer to have even 
an ostensible share in the government ; but he was still 
to receive a considerable annual allowance, and to be sur- 
rounded with the state of sovereignty. As he was an 
infant, it was necessary to provide guardians for his person 
and property. His person was entrusted to a lady of his 
father’s harem, known by the name of the Mimny Begum. 
The office of treasurer of the household was bestowed on a 
son of Huncomar, named Goordas. Nuncomar’s services 
were wanted, yet he could not safely be trusted with power ; 
and Hastings thought it a masterstroke of policy to reward 
the able and unprincipled parent by promoting the in- 
offensive child. 

The revolution completed, the double government 
dissolved, the Company uistalled in the full sovereignty 
of Bengal, Hastings had no motive to treat the late mm- 
isters with rigour. Their trial had been put off on various 
pleas till the new organization was complete. They were 
then brought before a committee, over which the Governor 
presided. Schitab Roy was speedily acquitted with 
honomr. A formal apology was made to him for the re- 
straint to which he had been subjected. All the Eastern 
marks of respect were bestowed on him. Ho was clothed 
in a robe of state, presented with jewels and with a richl3^ 
harnessed elephant,- and sent back to his government at 
f health bad suffered from confinement ; 
to high spirit had been cruelly' wounded ; and soon after 
his liberation he died of a broken heart. 
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The innocence of Mohammed Reza I-Qian was not so 
clearly established. But the Governor was not disposed 
to deal harshly. After a long hearing, in which Nuneomoi’ 
appeared as the accuser, and displayed both the art and the 
inveterate r,ancour which distinguished him, Hastings pro- 
nounced that the charges had not been made out, and 
ordered the fallen minister to bo set at liberty. 

Nimcomar had purpo.scd to destroy the Mussulman 
administration, and to rise on its ruin. Both his malevo- 
lence and Ins cupidity had been disappointed. Hastings 
had made him a tool, had used him for the purpose of 
accomplishing the transfer of the government from Moor- 
shedabad to Calcutta, from native to Eturopean lands. 
The rival, the enemy, so long envied, so implacably perse- 
cuted, had been dismissed unhurt. The situation so 
long and ardently desired had been abolished. It was 
natural that the Governor should be from that time an 
object of the most intense hatred to the vindictive Brah- 
min, As yet, however, it was necessary to suppress such 
feelings. The time was coming when that long animosity 
was to end in a desperate and deadly struggle. 

In the meantime, Hastings was compelled to turn his 
attention to foreign affairs. The object of his diplomacy 
was at this time' simply to get money. The finances of 
ids government were in an embarrassed state ; and this 
embaixassment he was determined to relieve by some 
means, fair or foul. The principle which directed aU his 
dealings with his neighbours is fully expressed by the old 
motto of one of the great predatory families of Teviotdale, 

‘ Thou shalt want ei-e I want.' He seems to have laid it 
down, as a fundamental proposition which could not be 
disputed, that, when he had not as many lacs of rupees 
as the public service required, be w’as to take them from 
anybody who had. One thing, indeed, is to be said in 
excuse for him. The pressure applied to him by his em- 
ployers at home, "was such as only the highest virtue could 
have withstood, such as left him no choice except to com- 
mit great wrongs, or to resign his high post, and -with that 
post all his hopes of fortune and distinction. The directors, 
it is tmo, never enjoined or applauded any crime. Ear from 
it. Whoever examines their letters •\vritten at that time 
will find there many just and humane sentiments, many 
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excellent precepts, in short, an admirable code ot political 
ethics. But every exhortation is modified or nullified by 
a demand for money. ‘ Govern leniently, and send more 
money j praetiso strict justice and moderation towards 
neighbouring powers, and send more money ; ' tliis is in 
truth the sum of almost all the instructions that Hastings 
ever received from homo. Now these instructions, being 
interpreted, mean simplj', ‘ Be the father and the op- 
pressor of the people •, be just and unjust, moderate and 
rapacious.’ The chrectors dealt with India, as the church, 
in the good old times, dealt with a heretic. They delivered 
the victim over to the executioners, with an earnest reguest 
that all possible tenderness might he shorni. We by no 
means accuse or suspect those who framed these dispatches 
of hypocrisy. It is probable that, writing fifteen thousand 
miles from the place where their orders were to be carried 
into effect, they never perceived the gross inconsistency 
of which they wore guilty. But the inconsistency was at 
once manifest to their vicegerent at Calcutta, wlio, rvith an 
empty treasury, with an unpaid army, with his owm salary 
often in arrear, with deficient crops, with government tenants 
daily ruiming away, was called upon to remit home another 
half million without fail. Hastings saw that it was ab- 
solutely necessary for him to disregard either the moral 
discourses or the pecuniary requisitions of his employers. 
Being forced to disobey them in something he had to ' 
consider what kind of disobedience they would most 
readily pardon ; and he correctly judged that the safest 
course would be to neglect the sermons and to find the 
rupees. 

A mind so fertile as his, and so little restrained by con- 
scientious scruples, speedily discovered several modes of 
relieving the financial embarrassments of the government. 
The allowance of the Nabob of Bengal was reduced at a 
stroke from three hundred and twenty thousand pounds a 
year to half that sum. The Company had bound itself 
to pay near three hundred thousand pounds a year to the 
Great Mogul, as a mark of homage for the provinces which 
he had entrusted to their care ; and they had ceded to him 
the districts of Corah and Allahabad. On the plea that 
the Mogul was not really, independent, but merely a tool 
m the han^s of others, Hastings determined to retract these 
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conccs'iions. Ho accordingly declared iliat the English 
rvonld pay no more tribulo, and sent troops to occupy 
Allahabad and Corah. The situation of these places was 
such, that there would bo little advantage and gx’oat expense 
in retaining them. Hastings, who wanted money and not 
territory, determined to sell them. A purchaser was not 
wanting. The rich province of Oude had, in the general 
dissolution of the Mogul Empire, fallen to the share of the 
great Mussulman house by which it is still governed. About 
tw'enty years ago, this house, by the permission of the 
British government, assumed the royal title ; but in the 
time of Warren Hastings, such an assumption would have 
been considered by the Jfohammedans of India as a mon- 
strous impiety. The Prince of Oude, though he held the 
power, did not venture to use the style of sovereignty. 
To the appellation of Nabob or Viceroy, he added that of 
Vizier of the monarchy of Hindostan, just as in the last 
centur5' the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, though 
independent of the Emperor, and often in arms against him, 
were proud to style themselves his Grand Chamberlain 
and Grand Marshal. Sujah Dowlah, then Nabob Vizier, 
was on excellent terms with the English, He had a large 
treasure. Allahabad and Corah were so situated that they 
might be of use to him and could be of none to the Company. 
The buyer and seller soon came to an understanding ; and 
the provinces which had been torn from the Mogul were 
made over to the government of Oude for about half a 
million sterling. 

But there was another matter still more important to 
be settled by the Vizier and the Governor. The fate of a 
brave people was to bo decided. It was decided in a manner 
which has left a lasting stain on the fame of Hastings and of 
England. 

The people of Central Asia had always been to the in- 
habitants of Lidia what the warriors of the German forests 
were to the subjects of the decaying monarchy of Borne. 
The dark, slender, and timid Hindoo shrank from a conflict 
ivith the strong muscle and resolute spirit of the fair race 
which dwelt beyond their passes. There is reason to believe 
that, at a period anterior to the daivn of regular histoiy, 
the people who spoke the rich and flexible Sanscrit came 
from regions lying far beyond the Hyphasis and the 
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HvBtnspes, and imposed their yoke on the children of thosoil. 
liis certain that, during the fast ten centuries, a succession 
of invaders descended from the w'est on Hindostan ; nor 
was the course of conquest ever turned back towards the 
setting sun, till that meinornblo campaign in wliich the 
cross of Saint George was planted on the walls of Ghizni. 

The Emperors of Hindostan themselves came from 
the other side of the great mountain ridge ; and it had 
always been thch practice to recruit their anny from the 
hardy and valiant race from which their own illnstrious 
house sprang. Among the military adventurers wlio were 
allured to the Jlogul standards from the neighbourhood of 
Cabul and Candahar, were conspicuons several gallant hands, 
Imowii by the name of the Rohiilas. Their services had been 
rewarded Avith large tracts of land, fiefs of the spear, if wc 
may use an expression drami from an analogous state of 
things, in that fertile plain through which the Raingunga 
flows from the snowy heights of Kumaon to join the Ganges. 
In thegeneral confnsionwluoh followed the death of Aurung- 
zohe, the warlike coloiry became virtually independent. 
The Rohiilas were distinguished from the other inhabitants 
of India by a peculiarly fait complexion. They were more 
honourably distinguished by courage in war, and by skill 
in the arts of peace. Wliile anarchy raged from Lahore to 
Capo Comorin, their little territory enjoyed the blessings 
of repose under the guardianship of valour. Agiiculture 
and commerce flourished among them ; nor were they 
negligent of rhetoric and poetry. Many persons now 
living have heard aged men talk with regret of the golden 
days when the Afghan princes ruled in the vale of Rofiilcund. 

Sujah Dowlah had set Ids heart on adding this rich 
district to his own principality. Right, or show of right 
he had absolutely none. His claim was in no respect better 
founded than that of Catherine to Roland, or that of the 
Bonaparte family to Spain. The Boliillas held their coun- 
try by exactly the same title by winch he held his, and had 
governed their country far better than his had ever been 
governed. Nor were they a people whom it was perfectly 
safe to attack. Their land was indeed an open plain, desti- 
tute of natural defences ; but their veins were full ’of the 
high blood of Afghanistan. As soldiers, they had not 
\e steadiness which is seldom found except in companv 
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with strict disciplino ; but their impetuous valour had been 
proved on many fields of battle. It was said that their 
chiefs, when united by common j>eril, could bring eighty 
thousand men into the field. Sujah Dowlah had himseK 
seen them fight, and ndsely slirank from a conflict with 
them. There was in India one arm3% and only one, against 
which even those proud Caucasian tribes could not stand. 
It had been abundantly proved that neither tenfold odds, 
nor the martial ardour of the boldest Asiatic nations, could 
avail aught against English science and resolution. Was 
it possible to induce the Governor of Bengal to let out to 
hire the irresistible energies of the imperial people, the sldll 
against which the ablest chiefs of Hindostan were helpless 
as infants, the discipline wliioh had so often triumphed over 
the frantic struggles of fanaticism and despair, the uncon- 
querable British courage which is never so sedate and stub- 
born as towards the close of a doubtful and murderous day ? 

This was what the Nabob Vizier asked, and what Hastings 
granted. A bargain was soon struck. Each of the ne- 
gotiators had what the other wanted. Hastmgs was in 
need of funds to carry on the government of Bengal, and to 
send remittances to London; and Sujah Dowlah had an 
ample revenue. Sujah Dowlah was bent on subjugating 
the Rohillas ; and Hastings had at his disposal the only 
force by which the Rohillas could be subjugated. It was 
agreed that an English army should be lent to the Nabob 
Vizier, and that for the loan, he should pay four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, besides defraying all the charge 
of the troops while employed in his service. 

‘ I really cannot see,’ says Jlr. Gleig, ‘ upon what grounds, 
either of pohtical or moral justice, this proposition deserves 
to be stigmatized as infamous.’ If we understand the mean- 
ing of words, it is infamous to commit a wicked action for 
hire, and it is ■nicked to engage in w’ar -(rithout provocation. 

In this particular war,scarcely one aggravating circumstance 
was wanting. The object of the Rohilla war was this, to 
deprive a large population, Avho had never done us the least 
harm, of a good government, and to place them, against 
their niU, under an execrably bad one. Nay, even this is 
not all. England now descended far below the level of even 
those petty German princes who, about the same time, sold 
ns troops to fight the Americans. The hussar mongers 
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o{ Hcrpc nml Anspacli hnd at lenst the aRRurnneo l5'!vt 
I, ho oxpocUtiouB on which their soldiera were to i)C employed 
would bo conducted in conformity with the humane rules 
of civilized warfare. Was the Rohilla war likely to ho so 
conducted 1 Did the Governor .stipulate thatot shovild bo 
BO conducted 1 Ho well knew what Indian warfare, was. 
He well knew that the power which ho covenanted to put 
into Sujah Dowlah’s hands would, in all probability, bo 
atrociously abused ; and he rcqxnred no guarantee, no 
promise that it should not bo so abvised. Ho did not even 
reserve to himself the right of unthdrawing his aid in ease 
of abuse, however gross. Wo are almost ashamed to notice 
Alajor Scott’s absuKl plea, that Hastings was justified in 
letting out English troops to slaughter the Rohillas, because 
the Rohillas were not of Indian race, but a colony from a 
distant country'. tVliat were the English themselves 1 
Was it for them to proclaim a crusade for the expulsion 
of all intruders from the countries watered bj' the Ganges ? 
Did it lie in their mouths to contend that a foreign settler 
who establishes an empire in India is a caput lupinvtn 1 
What would they have said if any other power had, on such 
a ground, attacked Madras or Calcutta, rvithout the 
slightest provocation 1 Such a defence was wanting to 
make the infamy of the transaction complete. The atrocity 
of the crime, and the hypocrisy of the apology, are worthy' 
of each other. 

One of the three brigades of which the Bengal array 
consisted was sent under Colonel Champion to join Sujah 
Dowlah’s forces. The EoliiUas expostulated, entreated, 
offered a large ransom, but in vain. They then resolved 
to defend themselves to the last. A bloody battle was 
fought. ‘ The enemy,’ say's Colonel Champion, ‘ gave proof 
of a good share of military knowledge ; and it is impossible 
to describe a more obstinate firmness of resolution than 
they displayed.’ The dastardly sovereign of Oude fled 
from the field. The English were left unsupported ; but 
their fire and their charge were irresistible. It was not, 
however, till the most distinguished chiefs had fallen, fight- 
ing bravely at the head of their troops, that the Rohilla 
ranks gave way. Then the Nabob Vizier and his .rabble 
^beir appearance, and hastened to plunder the camp 
ot tlie valiant enemies, whom they had never dared to look 
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in llio face. The soldiers of the Company, trained in an 
exact discipline, kept unbroken order, while the tents 
were pillaged by these worthless allies. But many voices 
were heard to exclaim, ‘ We have had all the fighting, and 
those rogues are to have ail the profit.’ 

Then the horrors of Indian war were let loose on the fair 
vaUej’s and cities of Rohilound. The whole country Avas 
in a blaze. More than a humh-ed thousand people fled 
from their homes to pestilential jungles, preferrhig famine, 
and fever, and the haunts of tigers, to the tyranny of him 
to whom an English and a Christian Government had, for 
shameful lucre, sold their substance, and them blood, and 
the honour of their naves and daughters. Colonel Cham- 
pion remonstrated Avith the Nabob Vizier, and sent strong 
representations to Fort William ; but the Governor had 
made no conditions as to the mode in Avliich the Avar Avas to 
be carried on. He had troubled himself about nothing birt 
his forty lacs ; and, though ho might disapprove of Sujah 
DoAA'lah's AA-anton barbarity, he did not think liimseH en- 
titled to interfere, except by offering ad\dce. This delicacy 
excites the admiration of the biographer. ‘ Mr. Hastings,' 
he says, ‘ could not himself dictate to the Nabob, nor permit 
the commander of the Company’s troops to dictate Iioav the 
Avar Avas to be carried on.’ No, to be sure. Mr. Hastings 
had only to put doAvn by main force the brave struggles of 
innocent men fighting for their liberty. Their military re- 
sistance crushed, his duties ended ; and he had then only 
to fold Iris arms and look on, AA'hile their villages Avere burned, 
their children butchered, and tbeh Avoraen violated. Will 
Mr. Gleig seriously maintain this opimon 1 Is any rule 
more plain than this, that AA’hoever voluntarily gives to 
another irresistible poAver over human beings is hound to 
take order that such poAver shall not he barbarously abused’ 
But we beg pardon of our readers for arguing a point so 
clear. 

We hasten to the end of this sad and disgraceful story. 
The Avar ceased. The finest population in India AA’as sub- 
jected to a greedy, coAvardly, cruel tyrant. Commerce and 
agriculture languished. The rich province Avhich had 
tempted the cupidity'- of Sujah DoAvlah became the most 
miserable part oven of his miserable dominions. Yet is 
the injured nation not extinct. At long inteiwals gleams of 
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its ancient spii-it have flashed forth ; and even at this 
day, valour, and self-rospect, and a chivalrous feeling me 
among Asiatics, and a hitter rememhranco of the great crime 
of England, distinguish that nohle Afghan race. To this 
day they are regarded as the hest of all sepoys at the cold 
steel ; and it was very reoentlj' remarked, by one who had 
enjoyed gx'cat opportunities of observation, that the oidv 
natives of India to whom the word ‘ gentleman ’ ean with 
perieot propriety he applied are to bo found nniong the 
Kohillas. 

Whatever we may think of the inoralit 3 ' of Hastings, 
it cannot be denied that the financial results of his policy’ 
did honour to his talents. In less than two years after he 
assumed the government, he had, without imposing any 
additional burdens on the people subjeet to his authorit}', 
added about four hundi-cd and fifty thousand poimds to 
the annual income of the Company, besides procurhig about 
a million in ready money. He had also relieved the finances 
of Bengal from a military ex 3 )endituro, amoimting to near 
a guartor of a million a yeni‘, and had thromi that charge 
on the Nabob of Oude. There can bo }io doiibt that this 
was a result which, if it had been obtained b}’ honest means, 
would have entitled him to the warmest gratitude of his 
country', and which, bj’ whatever means obtained, proved 
that he possessed great talents for administration. 

In the meantime, Parliament had been engaged in Jong 
and grave discussions on Asiatic affairs. The ministry of 
Lord North, in the session of 1773, mtroduced a measure 
which made a considerable change in tiie constitution of 
the Indian government. This law, Imown by the name of 
the Regulating Act, provided that the presidency' of Bengal 
should exercise a control over the other possessions of the 
Company' ; that the chief of that presidonoy' should be 
styled GoTernor-Oeneral ; that he should be assisted by 
four Councillors ; and that a supremo court of judicatm'e, 
consisting of a chief justice and tlrroo inferior judges, 
should be established at Cnloutta. This court was made 
independent of the Goveraor-General and Council, and was 
entrusted nith a civil and criminal jmisdiotion of immense 
and, at the saino time, of undefined extent. 

The Governor-General and Councillors were named in 
the act, and were to hold their situations for five years. 
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Hastings was to bo the first Governor-General. One o£ 
the four new Councillors, Sir. Barwcll, an experienced ser- 
vant of the Company, was then in India. The other tlwec, 
General Clavering, Mr. Monson, and Mr. Francis, were sent 
out from England. 

The ablest of the new Councillors was, beyond all doubt, 
Pliilip Francis. His ncloiowledgcd compositions prove 
that he possessed considerable eloquence and information. 
Several years passed in the public offices had formed him to 
habits of business. His enemies have never denied that he 
had a fearless and manly spirit ; and his friends, wo are 
afraid, must aclniowledgc that his estimate of himself was 
extravagantly high, that his temper was irritable, that his 
deportment was often rude and petulant, and that his 
hatred was of intense bitterness and long duration. 

It is scarcely possible to mention this eminent man with- 
out adverting for a moment to the question which his name 
at once suggests to every mind. Was ho the author of the 
Letters of Junius ? Our own firm belief is that he was. 
The evidence is, we think, such as would support a verdict 
in a civil, nay, in a criminal proceeding. The handwriting 
of Junius is the very peciiliar handwriting of’ Francis, 
slightly disguised. As to the position, pursuits, and con- 
nexions of Jimius, the follomng are the most important 
facts which can be considered as clearly proved : first, that 
ho was acquainted with the technical forms of the seoretarj'- 
of state’s office ; secondly, that he was intimately ac- 
quainted with the business of the war-office ; thirdly, that 
he, during the year 1770, attended debates in the House of 
Lords, and took notes of speeches, particularly of the 
speeches of Lord Chatham ; fourthly, that he bitterly re- 
sented the appointment of Mr. Chamier to the place of 
deputy seoretary-at-war ; fiftlily, that he was bound by 
some strong tic to the first Lord Holland. How, Francis 
passed some years in the secretary of state’s office. He 
was subsequently chief clerk of the war-office. He re- 
peatedly mentioned that he had himself, in 1770, heard 
speeches of Lord Chatham ; and some of these speeches 
were actually printed from his notes. He resigned his clerk- 
ship at the war-office from resentment at the appointment 
of Sir. Chamier. It was by Lord Holland that he was first 
mtroduced into the public service. Now, here are five 
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murks, all of whicli ouglifc to be found in Junius. Tbo3' arc 
all five found in Francis. We do not believe that more 
than two of them can bo found in nnj' other person whatever. 
If this argument docs not settle the question, there is an 
end of all rcasonmg on circumstantial evidence. 

The internal evidence seems to ns to point the same wa.y. 
The stjdo of Francis bears n strong resemblance to that of 
Junius': nor arc we disposed to admit, what is gcnernlh' 
taken for granted, that the aclcnowlcdgcd compositions 
of Francis are very dccidedl.v inferior to the anon>nnous 
letters. The argument from inferiority, at all events, is 
one which raaj' be urged with at least equal force against 
cverj' claimant that has ever been mentioned, with the 
single exception of Burke ; and it Avould bo a waste of time 
to prove that Burke was not Junius. And what con- 
clusion, after all, can be drawn from mere inferioriW 1 
Everj' writer must produce his best work ; and the interval 
between his best work and his second best work maj' be 
voTy vide indeed. Nobodj' will saj’ that the best letters 
of Junius are more decidedly superior to the acknowledged 
works of Francis than three or four of Corneille’s tragedies 
to the rest, than three or four of Ben Jonson's comedies 
to the rest, than the Pilgrim’s Progress to the other works 
of Bxmj'an, than Don Quixote to the other uwks of Cer- 
vantes. Naj’, it is cci'tnin that Junius, whoever he may 
have been, Avas a most unequal uriter. To go no further 
than the letters which bear the signature of Junius : the 
letter to the king, and the letters to Horne Tooke, have 
little in common, except the asperity ; and asperity was an 
ingredient seldom wanting either in the writings or in the 
/speeches of Francis. 

Tiideed one of the strongest reasons for believing that 
Francis Avas Junius is the moral resemblance botAveen 
the tAvo men. It is not difficult, from the letters AA'hich, 
under various signatiures, are IniGAAm to haA’^e been AATitteii 
by Junius, and from his dealings Avith IVoodfall and others, 
to form a tolerabty correct notion of his character. He 
Avas clearly a man not destitute of real patriotism and 
magnanimity, a man whoso auccs Avere not of a sordid kind. 
But he must also have been a man in the highest degree 
arrogant and insolent, a man- prone to malevolenoo, and 
prone to the error of inistalang his malevolence for public 
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virtue, ^ ‘ Doesfc thou well to bo angry ? ' was the question 
asked in old time of the Hebrew prophet. And ho an- 
swered, ‘ I do well,’ This was evidently the temper of 
Junius ; and to this cause wc attribute the savage cruelty 
which disgraces several of his letters, No man is so merci- 
less as he who, under a strong ,self-delusion, confounds his 
antipathies with his duties. It may bo added that .Junius, 
though allied witii the democratic party bj' common en- 
mities, was the very opposite of a democratic politician. 
While attacking individuals with a ferocity which per- 
petually violated all the laws of literary warfare, ho re- 
garded the most defective ijarts of old institutions with a 
respect amounting to pedantry, pleaded the cause of Old 
Sarum with fervour, and contemptuously told the capi- 
talists of JIanchester and Leeds that, if thej' wanted votes, 
they might buy land and become freeholders of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. All this, wo believe, might stand, with 
scarcely any change, for a character of PhOip Francis. 

It is not strange that the great anonymous writer should 
have been willing at that time to leave the country ■which 
had been so powerfullj'- stirred by his eloquence. Every- 
thing had gone against liim. That party which he clearly 
preferred to every other, the party of George Grenville, 
had been scattered by the death of its chief ; and Lord 
Suffolk had led the greater part of it over to the ministerial 
benches. The ferment produced by the Middlesex election 
had gone down. Every faction must have been alike an 
object of aversion' to Junius. His opinions on domestic 
affairs separated him from the ministry ; his opinions on 
colonial affairs from the opposition. Under such circum- 
stances, he had thrown do^vn his pen in misanthropical 
despair. His farewell letter to Woodfall bears date the 
nmeteenth of January, 1773. In that letter, he declared 
that he must be an idiot to -write again ; that he had 
meant w^ell by the cause and the public ; that both w'ere 
given up ; that there were not ten men who •would act 
steadily together on any question. ‘But it is all alike,’ he 
added, ‘ vile and contemptible. You have never fimehed 
that I know of ; and I shall always rejoice to hear of your 
prosperity.’ These were the last w-ords of Junius. In 
a year from that time, Philip Francis was on his voyage to 
Bengal. 
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With the three new Councillors came out the jutlges^ 
of the Supreme Court. The chief justice was Sir Elijah 
Impey. He was an old acquaintance of Hastings ; and it is 
probable that the Governor-General, if he had .searched 
through all the inns of court, couldnot have foiuid an equally 
serviceable tool. But the members of Council were by no 
means in an obsequious mood. Hastings greatly disliked 
the new form of government, and had no very high opinion 
of his coadjutors. They had heard of this, and were dis- 
posed to bo si\spicio\is and punctilious. H^en men are in 
such a frame of mind, any trifle is sufficient to give occasion 
for dispute. The members of Council exiJccted a salute of 
twenty-one guns from the batteries of Fort William. Hast- 
ings allowed them only seventeen. They landed m ill- 
humour. The first civilities were exchanged with cold 
reserve. On the morrow commenced that long quarrel 
which, after distracting British India, was renewed in 
England, and in which all the most eminent statesmen and 
orators of the age took active part on one or the other side. 

Hastings was supported by Banvell_. They had not 
alwaj's been friends. But the arrival of the new members 
of Council from England naturaUy had the effect of uniting 
the old servants of the Company. Clavering, hlonson, 
and Francis formed the majority. They instant^ wrested 
the government out of the hands of Hastings ; condemned, 
certainly not without justice, his late dealings with the 
Nabob Vizier ; recalled the English agent from Oude, and 
.sent thither a creature of their own ; ordered the brigade 
which had conquered the unhappy Roliillas to return to the 
Company’s territories ; and instituted a severe inquiry 
into the conduct of the war. Next, in spite of the Governor- 
Greneral’s remonstrances, thej’ proceeded to exercise, in the 
most indiscreet manner, their new authority over the 
subordinate presidencies ; tlrrew all the affairs of Bombay 
into confusion ; and interfered, with an incredible amount 
of rashness and feebleness, in the intestine disputes of the 
Malrrntta government. ' At the same time, they fell on the 
internal administration of Bengal, and attacked the whole 
fiscal and judicial system, a sj’stein which was undoubtedly 
defective, but which it .was very improbable that gentle- 
men fresh front England would be competent to amend. 

he effect of their wfoixns was that all protection -to life 
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and property was withdrawn, and that gangs of robbers 
plundered and Blanghtcrcd with impunity in tho very 
suburbs of Calcutta. Hastings continued to live in the 
Govornment-bouso, and to draw the salary of Governor- 
General. He continued oven to take tho lead at the council- 
board in tho transaction of ordinary business ; for his 
opponents could not but feel that he Icncw much of which 
they were ignorant, and that ho decided, both surely and 
speedily, many questions which to tliem would have been 
hopelessly puzzling. But the higher powers of government 
and tho most valuable patronage had been taken from him. 

The natives soon found this out. They considered him 
as a fallen man ; and they acted after their kind. Some of 
our readers may have seen, in India, a cloud of crows peck- 
ing a sick \nilturo to death, no bad tj^pe of what happens 
in that country, as often as fortune deserts one who has 
been great and dreaded. In an instant, all the sycophants 
who had lately been ready to lie for him, to forgo for him, 
to pander for him, to poison for him, hasten to purchase 
the favour of his victorious enemies by accusing him. 
An Indian government has only to let it be understood that 
it wshes a particular man to be ruined ; and in twenty- 
four hours, it will befurm’shed with grave charges, supported 
by depositions so full and circumstantial that any person 
unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity would regard them as 
decisive. It is well if the signature of the destined victim 
is not counterfeited at the foot of some illegal compact, 
and if some treasonable paper is not slipped into a hiding- 
place in his house. Hastings was now regarded as helpless. 
The power to make or mar the fortune of every man in 
Bengal had passed, as it seemed, into the hands of the 
new Councillors, immediately charges against the Gover- 
nor-General began to pour in. They were eagerly ■svelcomed 
by the majority, who, to do them justice, were men of too 
much honour knouingly to countenance false accusations, 
but who were not sufficiently acquainted with the East to 
be aware that, in that part of the world, a very little en- 
couragement from power wUl call forth, in a week, more 
Oateses, and Bedloes, and Dangerfields, than Westminster 
Hall sees in a century. 

It would have been strange indeed if, at such a juncture, 
Nuncomar hod remained quiet. That bad man was 
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, X '1 of nnrG bv nialicnit-v, by avarice, and by ambi- 

stimnlate^ ^vas tbe time to bo* avenged on his old enein^ 

lion. ^ of seventeen years, to establish himself 

to vaeak a grndge of sev enteen y , 

in the favour of tiic majont^^^^^ 

S rivfl oHhe new CouncUlorsrhe had paid the most marked 
,vf to them and had in consequence been excluded, uatu 
LdiaS from the GovemmenLhouse. He now 
St into the hand of Francis, mth great ceremony, a paper 
?Std4i several charges of the most serious f esenpLom 
■Rv tliii document Hastings was accused of puttmg offices 
I W S of receding bribes for sufiering offenders 

tJescaS S particular, it was alleged that Mohammed 
Reza Khan had been dismissed uath mipum^% m considera 

tion of o ““ oltorcollon 

Francis ^^omplained in bitter terms of the way 
in wffich he^vas triated, Ipoke ^vith contempt of ^uncomar 
and of Nuncomar’s accusation, and demed the right of the 
Smcil to sit in judgement on the Governor. At the 
meeting of the Board, another communication from 
Wiincomar wlis produced. He requested that he might he 
nermit^d to attend the Council, and that he might be heard 
in sunport of his assertions. Another tempestuous debate 
took place. The Governor-General maintained that the 
couneffirooin was not a proper place for such an investiga- 
tion • that from persons who were heated by daily conflict 
with' him he could not expect the fairness of judges ; and 
that he could not, uathout betraying the dignity of his 
post, submit to be confronted \vith such a man as Nuncomar. 
The majority, however, resolved to go into the charges. 
Hastings rose, declared the sitting at an end, and left the 
room, followed by BarweU. The other members kept their 
seats, voted themselves a council, put Clavering in the 
chair, and ordered Kuncomar to be called in. Nuncomar 
not only adliered to the original charges, but, after the 
fashion of the East, produced a large supplement. He stated 
that Hastings had received a great .sum for appointing 
Rajah Goordas treasurer of the Nabob’s household, and for 
committing the care of his Highness’s person to the Muimy 
Begum. He put in a letter purportmg to bear the seal of 
the Munny Begum, for the purpose of establishing the truth 
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of his story. The seal, wlicther forged, as Hastings aflirnicd, 
or genuine, as we arc rather inclined to believe, proved no- 
thing. Nuncomar, as everj'body laiows who knows India, 
had only to toll the Mnnny Begum that such a letter would 
give pleasure to the majority of the Council, in order to 
procure her attestation. The majority, however, voted 
that the charge was made out ; that Hastings had cor- 
ruptly received between thirt3’- and forty thousand jwunds ; 
and that he ought to be compelled to refund. 

The general feeling among the English in Bengal was 
stronglj' in favour of the Governor-General. In talents for 
business, in knowledge of the countr3% in general courtesy 
of demeanour, he was decidedl3' superior to his persecutors. 
The servants of the Company were naturally disposed to 
side with the most distinguished member of their omi body 
against a clerk from the war-office, who, profouncll3'- ignorant 
of the native languages and of the native character, took 
on himself to regulate every department of the administra- 
t ion. Hastings, however, in spite of the general s3’mpathy of 
his countrymen, was in a most painful situation. There 
was still an appeal to higher authority in England. If that 
authorit3'^ took part with his enemies, notliing was left to 
him but to throw up his office. He accordingly placed his 
resignation in the hands of his agent in London, Colonel 
Macleane. But Macleane was instructed not to produce 
the resignation, unless it should bo fully ascertained that 
the feeling at the India House was adverse to the Governor- 
General. 

The triumph of Nuncomar seemed to bo complete. He 
held a daily levee, to wliich Ms countrymen resorted in 
crowds, and to wMch, on one occasion, the niajorit3' of the 
Council condescended to repair. His house was an office 
for the purpose of receiving charges against the Governor- 
General. It was said that, partly by threats, and partly . 
by wheedling, the villanous Brahmin had induced many 
of the wealthiest men of the province to send in complaints. 
But ho was pla5dng a perilous game. It was not safe to 
ch'ive to despair a man of such resources and of such de- 
termination as Hastings. Nuncomar, with all his acute- 
ness, did not understand the nature of the institutions under 
ft'liich he lived. He saw that ho had with him the majority 
of the body wMoh made treaties, gave places, raised taxes. 
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Tlio separation between political and judicial functions was 
a tiling of which he liad no conception. It had probably 
never occurred to him that there was in Bengal an authority 
perfectly independent of the Cknincil, an authority which 
could protect one whom the Council ^vished to dcstroj^, and 
send to the gibbet one whom the Council wished to protect. 
Yet such was the fact. The Supreme Court was, within 
the sphere of its own duties, altogether independent of the 
Government. Hastings, with his usual sagacity, had seen 
how much advantage he might derive from possessing him- 
self of this stronghold ; and he had acted accordingly. 
The Judges, especially the Cliief Justice, were hostile to 
the majority of the Council. The time had now come for 
putting this formidable machiner3' into action. 

On a sudden, Calcutta was astounded bj' the news that 
Nuncomar had been taken up on a charge of felony, com- 
mitted, and thrown into the common gaol. The erhne im- 
puted to him was that six j'ears before he had forged a bond. 
The ostensible prosecutor was a native. But it was then, 
and stiU is, the opinion of everj'body, idiots and biographers 
excepted, that Hastings was the real mover in the business. 

The rage of the majority rose to, the highest point. They 
protested ' against the proceeding's of the Supreme Court, 
and sent several urgent messages to the Judges, demanding 
that Nuncomar should be admitted to bail. The judges 
returned haughty and resolute answers. All that the 
Council could do was to heap honoius and emoluments on 
the family- of Huncomar ; and tliis they did. In the mean- 
time the assizes commenced ; a true bill was found ; and 
Nuncomar Avas brought before Sir Elijah Lnpey and a 
jury composed of Englishmen. A great quantity of con- 
tradictory SAvearing, and the necessitj^ of having everv 
Avord of the evidence interpreted, protracted the trial 
to a most unusual length. At last a verdict of guilty 
Avas returned, and the Cliief Justice pronounced sentence 
of death on the prisoner. 

That Impey ought to have respited Nuncomar we hold 
to be perfectly clear. Whether the whole prooeedint' atos 
not illegal, is a question. But it is certain that, Avh.atever 
may have been, according to technical rules of construction, 
the efiEect of the statute imderAvhich the trial took place, it 
Avas most unjust to hang a Hindoo for forgerv. The laAV 
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wliich made forgery capital in England was passed \rithoufc 
the smallest reference to the state of society in India. 
It was unknown to the natives of India. It had never 
been put in execution among them, certainlj’- not for want of 
delinquents. It was in tlio lughest degree shocking to all 
their notions. They were not accustomed to the distinction 
which many circumstances, peculiar to our own state of 
socict5% have led us to make between forgery and other 
Idnds of cheating. The counterfeiting of a seal was, in 
their estimation, a common act of swindling ; nor had it 
over crossed their minds that it was to be punished as 
severely as gang-robber}’- or assossination. A just judge 
would, beyond all doubt, have reserved the case for the 
consideration of the sovereign. But Impey would not 
hear of mercy or delay. 

The excitement among all classes was great. Francis 
and Francis's few Enghsh adherents described the Governor- 
General and the Chief Justice as the worst of murderers, 
havering, it was said, swore that, even at the foot of 
the gallows, Nunoomar should be rescued. The buUr of 
the European society, though strongly attached to the 
Governor-General, could not but feel compdssion for a 
man who, Avith all his crimes, had so long filled so large 
a space in their sight, who had been great and powerful be- 
fore the British empire in India began to exist, and to 
whom, in the old times, governors and members of council, 
then more commercial factors, had paid court for protection. 
The feeling of the Hindoos was infinitely stronger. They 
were, indeed, not a people to strike one blow' for their 
countryman. But his sentence filled them with sorrow 
and dismay. Tried even by their low standard of morality, 
ho rvas a bad man. But, had as he was, he was the head 
of their race aud religion, a Brahmin of the Brahmins. He 
had inherited the purest and highest caste. He had 
practised -with the greatest punctuality all those ceremonies 
to which the superstitious Bengalees asoribe far more im- 
portance than to the direct discharge of the social duties. 
They felt, therefore, as a devout Catholic in the dark ages 
would have felt, at seeing a prelate of the highest dignity 
sent to the gallows by a secular tribunal. According to their 
old national law’s, a Brahmin could not be put to death for 
any crime whatever. And the crime for which Nunoomar 
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was about to die was regarded by them in much the same 
light in which the scUing of an unsound horse, for a sound 
price, is regarded by a Yorlcshhe jockey. 

The Mussulmans alone appear to have seen with exulta- 
tion the fate of the poworfid Hindoo, who had attempted 
to rise by means of the ruin of Mohammed Reza Khan. The 
Mohammedan historian of those times takes delight in 
aggi-avating the charge. He assures us that in Nuncomar’s 
house a casket was found containing counterfeits of the seals 
of all the richest men of the province. tYe have never fallen 
in rrith any other authority for tliis story, which in itself is 
by no means improbable. 

The day drew near ; and Nuneomar prepared liimself 
to die with that quiet fortitude with which the Bengalee, 
so effeminately timid in personal conflict, often encounters 
calamities for which there is no remedy. The sheriff, 
with the humanity which is seldom wanting in an English 
gentleman, visited the prisoner on the eve of the execution, 
and assured him that no indulgence, consistent with the law, 
should be refused to him. Nuneomar expressed his grati- 
tude with great politeness and unaltered composure. Not 
a muscle of his face moved. Not a sigh broke from him. 
He put his fingers to -his forehead, and calmly said that 
fate would have its way, and that there was no resisting 
the pleasm-e of God. He sent his compliments to Erancis, 
Clavering, and Moiison, and charged them to protect Rajah 
Goordas, who was about to become the head of the Brah- 
mins of Bengal. The sheiiff withdrew, greatty agitated 
by what had passed, and Nuneomar sat composedly dowm 
to wTite notes and examine accounts. 

The next morning, before the sun was in liis pow-er, an 
immense concourse assembled round the place where the 
gallows had been set np. Grief and horror were on everj' 
face ; yet to the last the multitude could hardly believe that 
' the English really purposed to take the life of the -great 
Brahmin. At length the moxmiful procession came through 
the crowd. Nuneomar sat up in his palanquin, and looked 
round him -with unaltered serenity. He had just parted 
from those who were most nearly • connected with him. 
Their cries and contortions had appalled the Exiropean 
ministers of justice, but had not produced the "smallest 
effect on the iron stoicism of the prisoner. The only 
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anxiety which ho expressed was that men of his own 
l)ricstly caste might he in attendance to take charge of his 
corjjse. Ho again desired to be remembered to his friends 
in the Council, mounted the scaffold nith firmness, and 
gave the signal to the executioner. The moment that 
(he chop fell, a liowl of sorrow and despair rose from the 
innumerable spectators. Hundreds turned away their 
faces from the polluting sight, fled nifch loud n-aUings to- 
wards the Hoogley, and plunged into its holy waters, as if 
to purify themselves from the guilt of haring looked on 
such a crime. These feelings Averc not confined to Calcutta. 
The Avhole province was greatly excited ; and the popula- 
tion of Dacca, in particular, gave strong signs of grief and 
dismay. 

Of Inipey's conduct it is impossible to speak too severely. 
We have already said that, in our opinion, he acted unjustly 
in refusing to respite Nuncomar. No rational man can 
doubt that he took this course in order to gratify the 
Governor-General. If we had ever had any doubts on that 
point, they would have been dispelled by a letter which Jfr. 
Gleig has published. Hastings, three or four years later, 
described Impey as the man ‘ to Avhose support he Avas at 
one time indebted for the safety of his fortune, honour, 
and reputation.’ These strong AA-ords can refer only to 
the case of Nuncomar ; and they must mean that Impey 
hanged Nuncomar in order to support Hastings. It is, 
therefore, our deliberate opinion that Impey, sitting as a 
judge, put a man unjustly to death in order to serve a 
political purpose. 

But Ave look on the conduct of Hastings in 'a soineAvhat 
different light. He AA-as struggling for fortune, honour, 
liberty, all that makes life Amluahle. He was beset by 
rancorous and unprincipled enemies. From Iiis colleagues 
he' could expect no justice. He cannot be blamed for 
Avislung to crush his accusers. He Avas indeed bound to 
use only legithnate means for that end. But it Avas not 
strange that he -should have thought any moans legiti- 
mate AA'hich Avere pronounced legitimate by the sages of 
the laAv, by men Avhose peculiar duty it AA-as to deal justly 
betAveen adversaries, and whose education might be sup- 
posed to have peculiarly qualified them for the discharge of 
that duty. -Nobody demands from a party the unbending 
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equity of a Judge. ' The rcji.’son that judges arc appointed 
is, that, even a good man cannot ho trusted to decide a cause 
in which he is himself concernceh Not a flay passes on 
which an honest prosecutor docs not ask for what none 
hnt a dishonest tribunal would grant. It is too much to 
expect t hat any man, when his dearest interests are at stake, 
and his strongest passions excited, nill, as against himself, 
bo more just than the sworn dispensers of justice. To fake 
an analogous ease from the history of our ou n island : .sup- 
pose that Lord Stafford, when in the Tou’cr on suspicion of 
being concerned in the Popish plot, had been api)riscd 
that Titus Oates bad done something which might, by a 
questionable construction, be brought under the head of 
felony. Should we scvcrclj' blame Lord Stafford, in the 
.supposed ease, for causing a prosecution to bo instituted, 
for furnishing funds, for using all his inflnence to intercept 
the incro5’ of the Crown ? IVc think not. If a judge, 
indeed, from favour to the Catholic lords, were to strain the 
law in order to hang Oates, such a judge would richly de- 
serve impeachment. But it docs not appear to ns* that 
the Cathobc lord, b}* bringing the case before the judge for 
decision, would materially overstep the limits of a just self- 
dofcucc. 

Wiile, therefore, wo have not the least doubt that this 
memorable execution is to he attributed to Hastings, we 
doubt whether it can with justice be reckoned among his 
crimes. That his conduct was dictated by a profound policy 
is e\-idcnt. He was in a minority in Council. It was 
possible that he might long he in a minority. Ho know 
the native character well. He knew in what abundaucc 
accusations are certain to flow in against the most innocent 
inhabitant of India who is under the frown of power. 
There was not in the whole black iJopulntion of Bengal a 
place-holder, a place-hunter, a government tenant, who 
did not think that he might better himself by sending up 
a deposition against the Governor-General. Under these 
circumstances, the persecuted statesman resolved to teach 
the whole crew of accusers and wtnesses that, though in a 
minority at the council hoard, he was stiU to be feared.. 
The lesson which he gave them was indeed a lesson not to 
be fqrgotten. The.head of the combination which had been 
formed against him, thericbest, the most powerful, the most 
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artful of the Hindoos, distingiuslied by tho favour of those 
who then held tho government, fenced round by the super- 
siitious reverence of millions, was liangcd in broad day 
before many thousands of people. Everything that 
could make the warning impressive, dignity in the sufferer, 
solemnity in the proceeding, was found in this case. Tho 
helpless rage and vain struggles of the Council made tho 
triumph more signal. From that moment tho conviction 
of every native was that it was safer to take tho part of 
Hastings in a minority than that of Francis in a majority, 
and that ho who was so venturous as to join in running domi 
tho Governor-General might chance, in the phrase of the 
Eastern poet, to find a tiger, wliile heating the jungle for a 
deer. Tho voices of a thousand informers were silenced 
in an instant. From that time, whatever difficulties Hast- 
ings might have to encounter, he was never molested by 
accusations from natives of India. 

It is a remarkable oircumBtance that one of tho letters 
of Hastings to Dr. Johnson bears dale a very few hours 
after tho death of Nuncomar. While the whole settlement 
was in commotion, while a mighty and ancient priesthood 
were weeping over the remains of their chief, the conqueror 
in that deadly grapple sat down, %vith characteristic self- 
possession, to write about the Tour to the Hebrides, Jones's 
Persian Grammar, and the history, traditions, arts, and 
natural productions of India. 

In the meantime, iutclUgence of the Rohilla war, and of 
tho first disputes between Hastings and his colleagues, had 
reached London. Tho directors took part uith the majority, 
and sent out a letter filled with severe reflections on the 
conduct of Hastings. They condemned, in strong but just 
terms, the iniquity of undertaking ofiensive wars merelj' 
for the sake of pecuniary advantages. But they entirely 
forgot that, if Hastings had by illicit means obtained pe- 
cuniary advantages, he had done so, not for his own benefit, 
but in order to meet their demands. To enjoin honesty, 
and to insist on having u'hat could not be honestly got, was 
then the constant practice of the Company. As Lady 
Macbeth says of her husband, they ‘ would not play false, 
and yet would VTongly win.’ 

The Regulating Act, by which .Hastings had oeen ap- 
pointed Governor-General for five years, empowered the 
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Crown to remove him on an address from the Company’. 
Ijord North was desirous to procure such an address. 
The three members of Council who had been sent out from 
England were men of his own choice. General Clavering, 
in particular, was supported by a large parliamentary con- 
nexion, such as no cabinet could be inclined to disoblige. 
The wish of the Jlinistcr was to displace Hastings, and to 
put Clavering at the head of the government. In the 
Court of Directors parties wore ver^' nearl3’ balanced. 
Eleven voted against Hastings ; ten for him. The Court 
of Proprietors was then convened. The great sale-room 
presented a singular appearance. Ijotters had been sent 
by the Secretary' of the Treasury’, exhorting all the sup- 
porters of government who held India stock to be in at- 
tendance. Lord Sandwich marshalled the friends of the 
administration with his usual dexteritj- and alertness. 
Fifty peers and j)ri\'y councillors, seldom seen so far east- 
ward, were counted in the crowd. The debate lasted till 
midnight. The opponents of Hastings had a small superio- 
rity on the di\ision ; but a ballot was demanded ; and 
the result was that the Governor-General triumphed by 
a majoritj’ of above a hundred votes over the eombined 
efforts of the Directors and the Cabinet. The ministers 
were greatly exasperated bj- this defeat. Even Lord North 
lost his temper, no ordinary occurrence with him, and 
tlmcatened to convoke parliament before Christmas, and 
to bring in a bill for depriving the Companj’ of all political 
power, and for restricting it to its old business of trading 
m silks and teas. 

Colonel Macleane, who through all this conflict had 
zealously supported the cause of Hastings, now thought 
that his employer was in imminent danger of being tiumed 
out, branded with parliamentarj^ censure, perhaps prose- 
cuted. The opinion of the cromi lawyers had alreadj' been 
taken respecting some parts of the Governor-General’s 
conduct. It seemed to be high time to think of securing an 
honourable retreat. Under these circumstances, Macleane 
thought himself justified in producing the resignation with 
which he had been entrusted. The instrument was not 
m very accurate form ; but the Directors were too eager to 
AT They accepted the resignation, fixed on 

iMr. w heler, one of their OTvn body, to' succeed Hastings, 
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and sent out orders tlint General Clnrering, as senior mem- 
ber of Council, should exercise tho functions of Governor- 
General till Air. Wheler should arrive. 

But, while these things were passing in England, a great 
change had taken place in Bengal, Jlonson was no more. 
Onlj' four inejnbcrs of tlic government were left. Clavering 
and Francis wei'o on one side, Barwell and tho Governor- 
General on tho other ; and the Governor-General had the 
casting vote. Hastings, who had been during two years 
destitiite of all power and patronage, became at once ab- 
solute. He instantly proceeded to i-etaliato on his adver- 
saries. Their measures were reversed : their creatures were 
displaced, A now valuation of tho lands of Bengal, for 
the purposes of taxation, was ordered ; and it was provided 
that tho whole inquiry should be conducted by the Governor- 
General, and that all the letters relating to it should run in 
his name. He began, at the same time, to revolve vast 
plans of conquest and dominion, plans which he lived to see 
realized, though not by himself. His project was to form 
subsidiary alliances with the native princes, particularly 
with those of Oude and Berar, and thus to make Britain 
tho paramount power in India. While he w'as meditating 
these great designs, arrived tho intelligence that he had 
ceased to be Governor-General, that his resignation had been 
accepted, that Wheler was coming o\it immediate^, and 
that, till Wheler arrived, the chair was to be filled by ClaVer- 
ing. 

Had Hastings still been in a minority, he would probably 
have retired vutbout a struggle ; but he was now the real 
master of British India, and he was not disposed to quit 
his high jfiace. Ho asserted that he had never given any 
instructions which could warrant the steps taken at home. 
What his instructions had been, he owned he had forgotten. 

If he had Icept a copy of them he had mislaid it. But he 
was certain that he had repeatedly declared to the Directors 
that he would not resign. He could not see how the court, 
possessed of that declaration from himself, could receive 
his resignation from the doubtful hands of an agent. If 
the resignation were invalid, all the proceedings wliich were 
founded on that resignation were null, and Hastings was 
still Governor-General. 

He afterwards affirmed that, though his agents had 
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not acted in conformity with his instructions, ho would 
nevertheless have held himself bound by their acts, if 
Clavering had not attempted to seize the supremo power by 
violence. Whether this assertion were or were not true 
it cannot bo doubted that the imprudence of Clavering gave 
Hastings an advantage. The General sent for the koy.s of 
the fort and of the treasury, took possession of the records, 
and held a council at which Francis attended. Hastings 
took the chair in another apartment, and Bmnrell sat 
with him. Each of the two parties had a plausible show of 
right. There was no authority entitled to their obedience 
within fifteen thousand miles. It seemed that there re- 
mained no waj’ of settling the dispute except an appeal to 
arms ; and from such an appeal Hastings, confident of his 
influence over his countrymen in India, was not inclined to 
shrink. Ho directed the officers of the garrison of Fort 
William and of all the neighbouring stations to obey no 
orders but his. At the same time, with admirable judge- 
ment, he offered to submit the case to the Supreme Court, 
and to abide by its decision. By making this proposition 
he risked nothing ; yet it was a proposition which Ins 
opponents could hardly reject. Nobody could bo treated 
as a criminal for obeying what the judges should solemn!}' 
pronounce to bo the lawful government. The boldest man 
would shrink from taldng arms in defence of what the 
judges should pronounce to bo usurpation. Clavering and 
Francis, after some delay, umvillingly consented to abide 
by the award of the coirrt. The court pronounced that 
the resignation was invalid, and that therefore Hastings 
was still Governor-General under the Regulating Act ; and 
the defeated members of the Council, finding that the 
sense of the whole settlement was against them, acguiesced 
in the decision. 

About this time arrived the news that, after a suit which 
had lasted several years, the Franconian courts had decreed 
a divorce between Imhoff and his wife. The Baron left 
Calcutta, carrynng with him the means of buying an estate 
in Saxony. The lady became I.Irs. Hastings. The event 
was celebrated by great festivities; and all the most coJi- 
spicuous persons at Calcutta, without distmetion of parties, 
were invited to the Government-house. Clavering, as the 
Mohammedan chronicler tells the story, was sick in mind 
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and body, and excused liimseif from joining tho splendid 
assembly. But Hastings, whom, as it should seem, success 
in ambition and in love bad put into high good-humour, 
would take no denial. Ho went himself to tho General’s 
house, and at length brought his vanquished rival in triumph 
to the gay circle which surrounded the bride. The exertion 
was too much for a frame broken by mortification as well 
as by disease. Glavcring died a few days later. 

Wilder, who came out expecting to bo Governor-General, 
and was forced to content himself with a seat at tho Council 
Board, generally voted with Franci.s. But tho Governor- 
General, ivith Barwdl’s help and liis own casting vote, was 
still the master. Some change took place at this time in 
the feeling both of tho Court of Directors and of the 
Ministers of the Crown. All designs against Hastings were 
dropped ; and, when his original term of five years expired, 
he was quietly re-appointed. The truth is, that tho fearful 
dangers to wliich the public interests in every quarter were 
now exposed, made both Lord North and the Company un- 
willing to part vith a Governor whose talents, experience, 
and resolution, enmity itself was compelled to aclcnowledge. 

The crisis was indeed formidable. The great and vic- 
torious empire, on tho throne of which George the Third 
had taken his sent eighteen years before, \vith brighter 
hopes than had attended the accession of any of tho long 
line of English sovereigns, had, by the most senseless mis- 
govemm ent, been brought to the verge of ruin . In America 
millions of Englishmen were at war with the country from 
which their blood, their language, their religion, and their 
institutions were derived, and to which, but a short time 
before, they had been as strongly attached as the inhabitants 
of Norfolk and Leicestershire. The great powers of Europe, 
humbled to the dust by the vigour and genius which had 
guided the councils of George the Second, now rejoiced in 
the prospect of a signal revenge. The time was appro acliing 
Avhen our island, while struggling to keep down the United 
States of America, and pressed with a stiU nearer danger 
by the too just discontents of Ireland, was to be assailed 
by France, Spain, and Holland, and to be threatened hy tho 
armed nexitrality of the Baltic ; when'’ even our maritime 
supremacy was ’to be in jeopardy ; when hostile fleets 
were to command tho Straits of Calpe and the Mexican Sea ; 
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when the British flag was to be scarcclj- able to protect 
the British Channel. Great as were the faults of Hostings, 
it was happy for our country that at that conjuncture, the 
most terrible through which she has ever passed, ho was 
the ruler of her Indian tlominions. 

An attack b3’ sea on Bengal was little to bo apprchencletl. 
The clanger wa.s that the European enemies of England ' 
might form an alliance with some native power, might 
furnish that power uith troops, arms, and ammunition, 
and might thus assail our possessions on the side of the 
land. It was chiefly from the Mahrattas that Hastings 
anticipated danger. The original seat of that singular 
people was the uild range of hills which runs along the 
western coast of India. Hi the reign of Ailrnngzcbe the in- 
habitants of those regions, led by the great Sevajee, began 
to descend on the possessions of their wealthier and less 
warlike neighbours. The energj', ferocity, and cunning of 
the Mahrattas, soon made them the most conspicuous 
among the new powers which were generated by the cor- 
ruption of the decaj'ing monarchy. At first they were only 
robbers. They soon rose to the dignity of conquerors. 
Half the provinces of the empire were turned into Mah- 
ratta principalities. Freebooters, sprung from low castes, 
and accustomed to menial employments, became mighty 
Rajahs. The Bonsias, at the head of a band of plunderers, 
occupied the vast region of Berar. The Guicoirar, wliieh 
is, being interpreted, the Herdsman, founded that djmasty 
which stm reigns in Guzerat. The houses of Scindia and 
Holkar waxed great in Malwa. One adventurous captain 
made lus nest on the impi-egnable rock of Gooti. Another 
became the lord of the thousand villages which are scattered 
among the green rice-fields of Tanjoi-e. 

That was the time, throughout India, of double govern- 
ment. The form and the power were everywhere separated. 
The Mussulman nabobs who had become "sovereign princes, 
the Vizier in Oude, and the Kizam at Hyderabad, still 
called tliemselves the viceroys of the house of Tamerlane. 
In the same manner the Mahratta states, though really 
independent of each other, pretended to he members of one 
enipire. They all acknowledged, by words and ceremonies, 
the supremacy of the heir of Sevajee, a roi faineant who 
chewed bang and toyed ivith dancing gnls in a state prison 
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at Sattara, and of liis Peshwa or mayor of the palace, a 
great hereditary magistrate, who kept a eourt r\ith kingly 
state at Poonah, and whoso authority was obeyed in the 
spacious provinces of Aurungabad and Bejapoor. 

Some months before war was declared in Europe the 
government of Bengal was alarmed by the news that a 
French adventurer, who passed for a man of quality, had 
arrived at Poonah. It was said that he had been received 
there with great distinction, that he had delivered to the 
Peshwa letters and presents from Louis the Sixteenth, and 
that a treaty, hostile to England, had been concluded be- 
tween Franco and the Blahrattas. 

Hastings immediately resolved to strike the fii-st blow. 
The title of the Peshwa was not undisputed. A portion 
of the Mahratta nation was favourable to a pretender. 
The Governor-General determined to espouse tins pre- 
tender’s interest, to move an army across the peninsula of 
India, and to form a close alliance with the chief of the house 
of Bonsla, who ruled Borar, and who, in power and dignity, 
was inferior to none of the Mahratta princes. 

The army had marched, and the negotiations with Berar 
were in progress, when a letter from the English consul at 
Cairo brought the news that war had been proclaimed both 
in London and Paris. All the measures which the crisis 
required were adopted by Hastings without a moment’s 
delay. The French factories in Bengal were seized. Orders 
were sent to Madras that Pondicherry should instantly be 
occupied. Near Calcutta, works were thrown up which 
were thought to render the approach of a hostile force un- 
possible. A maritime establishment was formed for the 
defence of the river. Nine new battalions of sepoys were 
raised, and a corps of native artillery was formed out of the 
hardy Lasoars of the Bay of Bengal. Having made these 
arrangements, the Governor-General with calm confidence 
pronounced his presidency secure from all attack, unless 
the Malmattas should march against it in conjunction with 
the French. 

The expedition which Hastings had sent westward was 
not so speedily or completely successful as most of his 
undertakings. The commanding oflScer procrastinated. 
The authorities at Bombay blundered. But the Governor- 
General persevered. A Jiew commander repaired the errors 
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of Ms predecessor. Several brilliant actions spread the 
military renown of tbe English through regions where no 
European flag had ever been seen. It is probable that, if 
a new and mote formidable danger had not compeUecf Hast- 
ings to ohange Ms whole policy, Ms plans resp'ecting the 
Jlahratta empire would have been carried .into complete 
effect. 

The authorities in England had wisely sent out to Bengal, 
as commander of the forces and member of the connoil, 
one of the most distinguished soldiers of that time. Sir 
Ejne Coote had, many years before, been conspicuous 
among the founders of the British empire in the East. 
At the council of war which preceded the battle of Blassey, 
he earnestly recommended, in opposition to the majority, 
that daring course wMch, after some hesitation, was adopted, 
and which was crotvned with such splendid success. Ho 
subsequently commanded in the south of India against the 
brave and unfortunate Lall5', gained the decisive battle 
of Wandewash over the French and their native allies, took 
Fondioherry, and made the English power supreme in the 
Carnatic. Since those great exploits near twenty years 
had elapsed. Coote had no longer the bodily activity which 
he had shown in earlier days ; nor was the vigour of Iris 
mind altogether iminipaired. He was capricious and 
fretful, and required much coaxing to keep in good- 
hmnour. It must , we fear, be added that the love of money 
had gro^vn upon huu, and that he thought more about his 
allowances, and less about his duties, than might have been 
expected from so eminent a member of so noble a profession. 
Still he was perhaps the ablest officer that was then to bo 
found in the British army. Among the native soldiers 
Ms name was great and Ms influence unrivalled. Her is 
he yet forgotten by them. How and then a white-bearded 
old sepoy may still be formd, wbo loves to talk of Porto 
Hovo and PoUilore. It is but a short time since one of those 


aged men came to present a memorial to amEnglish officer 
who holds one of the highest employments in Lidia. A 
print of Coote hung in the room. The veteran rcco"riize'd 
at once that face and figure winch he had not seen for more 
• than half a century, and, forgetting Iris salam to the living 
nalted, drew himself up, lifted his hnntl, and vUh solemn' 
reverence p.aid Iris military ohcisanco to the dead. 
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Coot^j though lie did not, like Banvell, vote constantly 
irifch the Governor-General, was by no means inclined to 
join in systematic opposition, and on most questions con- 
curred with Hastings, who did his best, by assiduous court- 
ship, and by readily granting the most exorbitant allow- 
ances, to gratify the strongest passions of the old soldier. ^ 

It seemed likely at this time that a general reconciliation 
M'ould put an end to the quarrels which had, during some 
years, weakened and disgraced the government of Bengal. 
The dangers of the empire might well induce men of 
patriotic feeling — and of patriotic feeling neither Hastings 
nor Prancis was destitute — ^lo forget private enmities, and 
to co-operate heartily for the general good. Coote had 
never been concerned in faction, ■\^^leler was thoroughly 
tired of it. Banvell had made an ample fortune, and, 
though he had promised that he would not leave Calcutta 
while his help was needed in Council, was most do irons to 
return to England, and exerted himself to promote an 
arrangement w'hioh would sot him at liberty. A compact 
was made, by wliich Francis agreed to desist from oppo- 
sition, and Hastings engaged that the friends of Pi’ancis 
should be admitted to a fair share of the honours and emolu- 
• ments of the service. Duiing a few months after this treaty 
there was apparent harmony at the council-board. 

Harmony, indeed, was never more necessary ; for 
at this moment internal calamities, more formidable than 
war itself, menaced Bengal. The authors of tlie Ecgulating 
Act of 1773 bad established two independent powers, the 
^ one judicial, the other political ; and, rvith a carelessness 
scandalously common in English legislation, had omitted 
to define the limits of either. The judges took advantage of 
the indistinctness, and attempted to draw to themselves 
supreme authority, not only vdthin Calcutfa, but througlr 
the whole of the great territory subject to the presidency 
of Fort William, There are few Englishmen who rrill not 
admit that the English law, in spite of modern improve- 
ments, is neither so cheap nor so speedy as jnight be udslied. 
Styi, it is a system which has grown up among us. In some 
points, it has been fashioned to suit our feelings ; in others, 
it has gradually fashioned our feelings to suit itself. Even 
to its worst evils wo are accustomed ; and therefore, though 
we may complain of them, they do not strike us with the 
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horror and dismay which would be j^rodiiccd by a neu' 
"ricyanco of smaller severity. In India the case is widely 
different. English law, transplanted to that country, has 
all the ^es from wliich we suffer hero ; it has them all in 
a far higher degree ; and it has other vices, compared uith 
which the worst vices from which we suffer are trifles. 
Dilatory here, it is far more dilatory in a land ivliere the help 
of an interpreter is needed by every judge and by every 
advocate. CJostly hero, it is far more costly in a land into 
which the legal practitioners must bo imported from an 
immense distance. All English labour in India, from the 
labour of the Governor-General and the Commander-in- 
Chief, down to that of a groom or a watchmaker, must be 
paid for at a higher rate than at home. No man will be 
banished, and banished to the torrid zone, for nothing. 
The rule holds good with respect to the legal profession. 
No English barrister will work, fifteen thousand miles 
from all his friends, with the thermometer at ninety-six in 
the shade, for the emohiinonts wiuch will content him in 
chambers that overlook the Thames. Accordingly, the 
fees at Calcutta are about three times as gi'eat ns the fees 
of Westminster Hall ; and this, though the people of India 
are, beyond all comparison, ijoorer than the people of* 
England. Yet the delay and the expense, grievous as they 
are, form the smallest part of the evil winch English law', 
imported without modifications into India, could not fail 
to produce. The strongest feelings of our nature, honour, 
religion, female modesty, rose up against the innovation. 
Arrest on mesne process w-as the first step in most civil , 
proceedings ; and to a native of rank arrest was not merely 
a restraint, but a foul personal indignity. Oaths were 
required in every stage of every suit ; and the feeling of 
a Quaker about an oath is hardly stronger than that of a 
respectable native. That the apartments of a woman of 
quality should be entered by strange men, or that her face 
should he seen by them, are, in the East, intolerable outrages, 
outrages which are more dreaded than death, and which 
can be expiated only by the shedding of blood. To these 
outrages the most distinguished families of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, were now exposed. Imagine what the state of 
our own country would be, if a jurisj)rudenco were on a 
sudden introduced among us, wliich should be to us w’hat 
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our jin-ispnulouee was to our Asiatic subjects. Iiunf^inc 
wliat tlio state of our country would bo, if it Avore enacted 
that any man, by merely swearing that a debt was due to 
him, should acquire a right to insult the persons of men 
of the most honourable and sacred callings and of women 
of the most shrinking delicacy, to horscAvhip a general 
officer, to put a bishop in the stocks, to treat ladies in the 
way Avhich called forth the bloAv of Wat Tyler. Some- 
thing like tliis was the effect of the attempt which the 
Supreme Court made to c.xtcnd its jurisdiction over the 
Avhole of the Compan3’’s territory. 

A reign of terror began, of terror heightened by mys- 
tery : for even that which was endured Avas less horrible 
than that Avhich Avas anticipated. No man kncAA' AA'hat was 
next to be expected from this strange tribunal. It came 
from beyond the black Avater, as the people of India, Avith 
mysterious horror, call the sea. It consisted of judges not 
one of AA'hom AA’as familiar Avith the usages of the millions 
over Avhom they claimed boundless authority. Its re- 
cords Avere kept in unknoAvn characters ; its sentences 
Avere pronounced in unknoAvn sounds. It had already 
collected round itself an army of the Avorst part of the 
native population, informers, and false Avitnesses, and 
common barrators, and agents of chicane, and, above 
all, a banditti of bailiffs’ folloAvers, compared Avith Avhom 
the retainers of the AVorst English spunging-houses, in the 
Avorst times, might be considered as Aipright and tender- 
hearted. Many natives, highly considered among their 
countrymen, Avere seized, hurried up to Calcutta, flung into 
the common gaol, not for any crime even imputed, not for 
any debt that had been proA'^ed, but merely as a precaution 
tiU their cause should come to trial. There Avere instances 
in AA’hich men of the most venerable dignity, persecuted 
Avithout a cause by extortioners, died of rage and shame 
in the gripe of the vile alguazils of Impey. The harems 
of noble Mohammedans, sanctuaries respected in the East, 
by governments AA'hioli respected nothing else, were burst 
open by gangs of bailiffs. The Mussulmans, braver and 
less accustomed to submission than the Hindoos, sometimes 
stood on then’ defence ; and there Avere instances in which 
they shed their blood in the doonvay, while defending, 
sword in hand, the sacred apartments of their AS’omen. Nay, 
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it seemed as if even the faint-hearted Bengalee, who had 
crouched at the feet of Surajah Dowlah, who had been mute 
diiring the admimstration of Vansittart, would at length 
find courage in despair. No Mahratta invasion had ever 
spread through the province such dismay as this inroad 
of Enghsh lawyers. All the injustice of former oppressors, 
Asiatic and European, appeared as a blessing when compared 
vdth the justice of the Supremo Court. 

Every class of the population, English and native, with 
the exception of the ravenous ijettifoggers who fattened on 
the misery and terror of an immense community, cried 
out loudly against this fearful oppression. But the judges 
were immovable. If a bailiff was resisted, they ordered 
the soldiers to be called out. If a servant of the Company, 
in conformity with the orders of the gov'erninent, withstood 
the miserable catchpoles who, with Impey’s writs in their 
hands, exceeded the insolence and rapacity of gang-robbers, 
he was flung into prison for a contempt. The lapse of sixty 
years, the virtue and wisdom of many eminent magistrates 
who have during that time administered justice in the 
Supreme Court, have not effaced from the minds of the 
people of Bengal the recollection of those evil days. 

The members of the government were, on this subject, 
united as one man. Hastings had courted the judges ; he 
had found them useful instruments. But he was not 
disposed to make them his own masters, or the masters of 
India. His mind was large ; his knowledge of the native 
dharacter most accurate. He saw that the system pursued 
by the Supreme Court was degrading to the government 
and ruinous to the people ; and he resolved to oppose it 
manfully. The consequence was, that the friendship, if 
that be the proper word for such a connexion, which had 
existed between him and Impey, was for a time completely 
dissolved. The government placed itself firmly between 
the tjrrannical tribunal and the people. The Chief Justice 
proceeded to the wildest excesses. The Governor-General 
and all the members of Council were served noth UTits, 
calling on them to appear before the lung’s justices, and to 
answer for their public acts. This was too much. Hast- 
ings, with just scorn, refused to obey the call, set at liberty 
the persons wTongfulIy detained by thq coimt, and took 
measures for resisting the outrageous proceedings of the 
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sheriffs’ officers, if necessary, by the sword. Bnt he had 
in view another device which might prevent the necessity 
of an airpcal to arms. Ho was seldom at a loss for an ex- 
pedient ; and ho know Impcy well. The expedient, in 
this case, vas a very simple one, neither more nor less than 
a bribe. Impoy was, by act of parliament, a judge, inde- 
pendent of the government of Bengal, and entitled to a 
salary of eight thousand a ye.ar. Hastings proposed to 
make him also a judge in the Company’s service, remov- 
able at the pleasure of the government of Bengal ; and to 
give him, in that capacity, about eight thousand a year 
more. It was understood that, in consideration of this 
now salai^% Impoj' would desist from urging the high pre- 
tensions of his court. If he did urge these pretensions, 
the government could, at a moment’s notice, eject him from 
the new place which had been created for him. The bargain 
was struck ; Bengal was saved ; an appeal to force was 
averted ; and the Chief Justice was rich, quiet, and in- 
famous. 

Of Impcy’s conduct it is unnecessary to speak. It was 
of a piece ■<rith almost every part of his conduct that comes 
under the notice of history. No other such judge has dis- 
honoured the English ermine, since Jefferies drank himself 
to death in the Tower. But wo cannot agree with those 
who had blamed Hastings for this transaction. The ease 
stood thus. TTie negh'gent manner in which the Regulating 
Act had been framed put it in the power of the Chief Justice 
to throw a great country into the most dreadful confusion. 
He was determined to use his power to the utmost, unless 
he was paid to be stUl ; and Hastings consented to paj^ 
him. The necessity was to be deplored. It is also to be 
deplored that pirates should be able to exact ransom by 
threatening to make their captives walk the plank. But 
to ransom a captive from pirates has always been held a 
humane and Christian act ; and it would be absm'd to 
charge the payer of the ransom with corrupting the virtue of 
the corsair. This, we seriously think, is a not unfair illus- 
tration of the relative position of Impey, Hastings, and the 
people of India. Whether it was right in Impej’^ to demand 
or to accept a price for powers which, if they really belonged 
to him, he could not abdicate, which, if they did not belong 
to him, he ought never to have usurped, and Avbich in 
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neither case he could honesi.ly sell, is one question. It is 
quite another question, whether Hastings was not right 
to give any sum, however largo, to any man, however worth- 
less, rather than cither surrender millions of human heings 
to pillage, or rescue them by ci\nl war. 

lYancis strongly opposed this arrangement. It may, 
indeed, be suspected that personal aversion to Impey was 
as strong a motive with Francis as regard for the welfare 
of the province. To a mind binning with resentment, it 
might seem better to leave Bengal to the oppressors than to 
redeem it by enriching them. It is not improbable, on the 
other hand, that Hastings may have been the more nTUing 
to resort to an expedient agreeable to the Cliief Justice, 
because that high functionary had alreadj' been so service- 
able, and might, when esdsting dissensions were composed, 
be serviceable again. 

But it was not on this point alone that Francis was now 
opposed to Hastings. The peace between them proved 
to be only a short and hollow truce, during wliioh their 
mutual aversion was constantly becoming stronger. At 
length an explosion took place. Hastings publicly charged 
Francis with having deceived him, and with having induced 
Barwell to quit the service by insincere promises. Then 
came a dispute, such as frequently arises even between 
honourable men, when they may make important agree- 
ments by mere verbal communication. An impartial 
historian will probably be of opinion that they had misunder- 
stood each other ; but their minds were so much embittered 
that they imputed to each other notliing less than deliberate 
idllany. ‘T do not,’ said Hastings, in a minute recorded 
on the Consultations of the Government, ‘ I do not trust 
to Mr. Francis’s promises of candour, convinced that he is 
incapable of it. I judge of his public conduct by his private, 
which I have found to be void of truth and honour.’ After 
the Council had risen, Francis put a challenge into the 
Governor-General’s hand. It was instantty accepted. 
Thej- met, and fired. Francis was shot through the body. 
He was carried to a neighbouring house, where it appeared 
that the wound, though severe, was not mortal. Hastings 
inquired repeatedly after his enemy’s health, and proposed 
to call on him ; but ITrancis coldly declined the visit. He 
had a proper sense, he said, of the Governor-General’s 
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politeness, but could not consent to any private interview. 
They could meet only at the council-board. 

In a very short time it was made signally manifest to 
how great a danger the Governor-General had, on this 
occasion, exposed his country. A crisis arrived with 
which he, and ho alone, was competent to deal. It is 
not too much to sa 3 ' that, if ho had been taken from 
the head of affairs, the years 1780 and 1781 would have 
been as fatal to our power in Asia as to our power in 
America. 

The Sfahrattas had been the chief objects of apprehension 
to Hastings. The measures which he had adopted for the 
purpose of brealung their power, had at first been frustrated 
by the errors of those whom ho was compelled to employ ; 
but his perseverance and ability seemed likely to be crowned 
with success, when a far more formidable danger showed 
itself in a distant quarter. 

About thirty years before this time, a Mohammedan 
soldier had begun to distinguish himself in the wars of 
Southern India. His education had been neglected ; his 
extraction was humble. His father had been a petty officer 
of revenue ; his grandfather a wandering dervise. But 
though thus meanly descended, though ignorant even of 
the alphabet, the adventurer had no sooner been placed at 
the head of a body of troops than he approved himself a 
man born for conquest and command. Among the crowd 
of chiefs who were struggling for a share of India, none could 
compare with him in the qualities of the captain and the 
statesman. He became a general ; he became a sovereign. 
Out of the fragments of old principalities, which had gone 
to pieces in the general week, he formed for himself a great, 
compact, and vigorous empire. That empire he ruled 
vith the ability, severity, and vigilance of Louis the 
Eleventh. Licentious in his pleasures, implacable in his 
revenge, he had not yet enlargement of mind enough to 
perceive how much the prosperity of subjects adds to the 
strength of governments. He was an oppressor ; but he 
had at least the merit of protecting liis people against all 
oppression except his own. He was now in extreme old 
age ; but Ins intellect was as clear, and his spirit as high, 
as in the prime of manhood. Such was the great Hyder 
Ali, the founder of the Mohammedan kingdom of Mysore^ 
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and the most formidable enemy nith -whom the English 
conquerors of India have ever had to contend. 

Had Hastings been governor of Madras, Hyder would 
have been either made a friend, or vigorously encountered 
as an enemy. Unhappily the Enghsh .authorities in the 
south provoked their powerful neighbour’s hostility, with- 
out being prepared to repel it. On a sudden, an army of 
ninety thousand men, far superior in discipline and efficiency ' 
to any other native force .that could be found in India, 
came pouring through those wild passes which, worn by 
mountain torrents, and dark ■with jungle, lead dowTi from 
the table-land of Mysore to the plains of the Carnatic. This 
great army was accompanied by a hundred pieces of cannon; 
and its mo't’’ements were guided by many Erench officers, 
trained in the best militoi^’- schools of Europe. 

Hyder was everywhere triumphant. The sepoys in 
many British garrisons flung down their arms. Some forts 
were surrendered by treacherj% and some by despair.' In 
a few days the whole open countr5>’ north of the Goleroon 
had submitted. The English inhabitants of Madras could 
already see by night, from the top of Mount St. Thomas, 
the eastern sky reddened by a vast semicircle of blazing 
•villages. The wliite villas, to which our countrymen retire 
after the daily labours of government and of trade, when 
the cool evening breeze springs up from the bay, were now 
left -without inhabitants ; for bands of the fierce horsemen 
of Mysore had already been seen prowling among the tulip-, 
trees, and near the gay verandas. Even the town was not 
thought secure, and the British merchants and public 
functionaries made haste to crowd themselves behind the 
cannon of Eort St. George. 

There were the means indeed of assembling an army 
wliich might have defended the presidency, and even driven 
the invader back to his mountains. Sir Hector Munro was 
at the head of one considerable force ; Baillie was ad- 
vancing -with another. United, they might have presented 
a formidable front even to such an enemy as Hyder. But 
the English commanders, neglecting those fundamental 
rules of the military art of which the propriety is ob-vious 
even to men who had never received a military education 
deferred their junction, and were separately attacked! 
isaiiiie s detachment was destroyed. Munro was forced to 
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abandon his baggage, to fling hia guns into the tanks, and 
to save himself by a retreat which might be called a flight. 
In three weeks from the commoncomont of the war, the 
British ompho in Southern India had been brought to the 
verge of ruin. Only a few fortified places remained to us. 
The glory of our arms had departed. It was known that 
a great Brench expedition might soon be expected on the 
coast of Coromandel. England, beset by enemies on every 
side, was in no condition to protect such remote depen- 
dencies. 

Then it was that the fertile genius and serene courage 
of Hastings achieved their most signal triumph. A SAvift 
ship, flying before the south-west monsoon, brought the 
evil tidings in a few days to Calcutta. In twenty-four hours 
the Governor-General had framed a complete plan of 
policy adapted to the altered state of affairs. The struggle 
with Hyder was a struggle for life and death. All minor 
objects must be sacrificed to the preservation of the Car- 
natic. Tlie disputes with the Mahrattas must be accommo- 
dated. A large military force and a supply of money must 
bo instantly sent to Madras. But oven these measures 
would be insufficient, unless the %var, hitherto so grossly 
mismanaged, were placed under the direction of a vigorous 
mind. It was no time for trifling. Hastings determined 
to resort to an extreme exercise of power, to suspend the 
incapable governor of Fort St. George, to send Sir Eyre Coote 
to oppose Hyder, and to entrust that distinguished general 
with the whole administration of the war. 

In spite of the sullen opposition of Francis, who had now 
recovered from his wound, and had returned to the Council, 
the Governor-GeneraTs vise and firm policy was approved 
by the majority of the board. The reinforcements were 
sent off with great expedition, and reached Madras before 
the French armament arrived in the Indian seas. Coote, 
broken by age and disease, was no longer the Coote of 
Wandewash ; but he was still a resolute and sldlful com- 
mander. The progress of Hyder was arrested ; and in a 
few months the great victory of Porto Novo retrieved the 
honour of the English arms. 

In the meantime Francis had returned to England, and 
Hastings was now left perfectly unfettered. Wheler had 
gradually been relaxing in his opposition, and, after the 
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departure of his vehement and implacable colleague, co- 
operated heartilj' with the Governor-General, u^iose in- 
fluence over the British in India, always great, liad, by the 
vigour and success of his recent measures, been consider- 
ably increased. 

But, though the difficulties arising from factions uithin 
the Council were at an end, another class of difficulties had 
become more pressing than ever. The financial embarrass- 
ment was extreme. Hastings had to find the means, not 
only of carrying on the government of Bengal, but of main- 
taining a most costl}’' Avar against both Indian and European 
enemies in the Carnatic, and of making remittances to 
England. A fcAV j^ears before this time he had obtained 
relief by plundering the Mogul and enslaving the RohiUas ; 
nor Avere the resources of his fruitful mind by any means 
exhausted. 

His first design Avas on Benares, a city wliich in AA’ealth, 
population, dignity, and sanctitj', AA’as among the foremost 
of Asia. It AA'as commonly believed that half a million of 
human bemgs AA’as oroAA'ded into that labyrinth of lofty 
alleys, rich Avith shrines, and minarets, and balconies, and 
carA'^ed oriels, to AAiiich the sacred apes clung by hundreds. 
The traA’eller could scarcely make his way through the 
press of holy mendicants and not less holy bulls. The 
broad and stately flights of steps wliich descended from 
these swarming haunts to the bathing-places along the 
Ganges Avere worn cA-ery day by the footsteps of an innumer- 
able multitude of worshippers. The schools and temples 
drcAv croAA’ds of pious Hindoos from every proAunce where 
the Brahminical faith Avas knoAs-n. Hundreds of devotees 
came thither every month to die : for it was believed that 
a peculiarly happy fate awaited the man who should pass 
from the sacred city into the sacred river. Nor was super- 
stition the only motive which allured strangers to that 
great metropolis. Commerce had ns many pilgrims as 
religion. All along the shores of the venerable stream 
lay great fleets of A’-essels laden Aiith rich merchandise. 
Prom the looms of Benares AA’ont forth the most delicate 
silks that adorned the balls of St. James’s and of Versailles ; 
and, in the bazars, the muslins of Bengal and the sabres 
of Oude Avere mingled AAith the jcAA’els of Golconda and the 
shaAvls of Cashmere. This rich capital, and the surround- 
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ing tract, had long been under the immediate rule of a 
Hindoo Prince, n-ho rendered homage to the Mogul emperors. 
During the great anarchy of India, the lords of Benares 
became independent of the cormt of Dellii, but were com- 
pelled to submit to the authority of the Nabob of Oude. 
Oppressed by this formidable neighbour, they invoked the 
protection of the English. The English protection was 
given ; and at length the Nabob Vizier, by a solemn treaty, 
ceded all his rights over Benares to the Company. From 
that time the Rajah was the vassal of the government of 
Bengal, acknowledged its supremacy, and engaged to send 
an annual tribute to Fort William. This tribute Cheyte 
Sing, the reigning prince, had paid with strict punctuality. 

About the precise nature of the legal relation between 
the Company and the Rajah of Benares, there has been 
much warm and acute controversy. -On the one side, it 
has been maintained that Cheyte Sing was merely a great 
subject on whom the superior power had a right to call for 
aid in the necessities of the empire. On the other side, 
it has been contended that he was an independent prince, 
that the only claim which .the Company had upon him was 
for a lived tribute, and that while the fi.ved tribute was 
regularly paid, as it assuredly was, the English had no more 
right to exact any further contribution from him than to 
demand subsidies from Holland or Denmark. Nothing is 
easier than to find precedents and analogies in favour of 
either view. 

Our o-wn impression is that neither view is coiTect. It 
was too much the habit of English poKticians to take it for 
granted that there was in India a kno^vn and definite con- 
stitution by wliich questions of this kind were to be decided. 
The truth is that, during the interval which elapsed be- 
tween the fall of the house of Tamerlane and the establish- 
ment of the British ascondancj^ there was no such con- 
stitution. The old order of things had passed away ; the 
neAv order of tin ngs was not yet formed. AH was transition , 
confusion, obscurity. Everj'body kept liis head as he 
best might, and scrambled for whatever he could get. 
There have been similar seasons in Eimope. The time of 
the dissolution of the Carlovingian empire is an instance. 
Wlio would think of seriously discussing the question, what 
extent of pecuniary aid and of obedience Hugh Capet had 
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a conslilutional right to demand from the Duko of Britanny 
or the Duke of Normandy? Tlic M-ords ‘constitutional 
right ' had, in that slate of society, no meaning. If Hugh 
Capet laid hands on all the possessions of the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, this might he unjust and immoral ; hut it -would 
not he illegal, in the sense in -whieh the ordinances of Charles 
the Tenth wore illegal. If, on the other hand, the Duke of 
Normandy made -war on Hugh Capet, this might be unjust 
and immoral ; but it would not be illegal, in the sense in 
which the expedition of Prince Louis Buonaparte -(vas 
illegal. 

Ver5' similar to this was the state of India sixty years 
ago. Of the existing governments not a single one cotdd 
lay claim to Icgitimacj-, or could plead any other title than 
recent occupation. There was scarcely a province in which 
the real sovereignty and the nominal sovereignty were not 
disjoined. Titles and forms were still retained which im- 
plied that the heir of Tamerlane was an absolute ruler, and 
that the Nabobs of the provinces wore his lieutenants. 
In reality, he was a captive. The Nabobs were in some 
places independent princes. In other places, as in Bengal 
and the Carnatic, they had, like their master, become mere 
phantoms, and the Company was supreme. Among the 
Mahrattas again the heir of Sevajeo stHl kept the title of 
Rajah ; but he was a prisoner and his prime minister, 
the Peshwa, had become the hereditary cliief of the state. 
The Peshwa. in liis turn, was fast sinking into the same 
degraded situation to which he had reduced the Rajah. 
It was, we believe, impossible to find, from the Himalayas 
to Mj’sore, a single government which was at once a govern- 
ment de facto and a government de jure, which possessed 
the physical means of making itself feared by its neighbours 
and subjects, and which had at the same time the authority 
derived from law and long prescription. 

Hastings clearly discerned, what was bidden from most 
of his contemporaries, that such a state of things gave 
immense advantages to a ruler of great talents and few 
scruples. In every international question that could arise, 
he had his option between the de facto ground and the de 
jure ground ; and the probability was that one of those 
grounds -(vould sustain any claim that it might be con- 
venient for him to make, and enable him to resist any claun 
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mado by others. In ovory controversy, accordingly, ho 
resorted to the plea which suited bis immediate purpose, 
without troubling Mmsclf in the least about consistency ; 
and thus ho scarcely over failed to find what, to persons 
of short memories and scanty information, seemed to be 
a justification for what he wanted to do. Sometimes 
the Nabob of Bengal is a shadow, sometimes a monarch. 
Sometimes the Vizier is a mere deputy, sometimes an inde- 
pendent potentate. If it is expedient for tho Company to 
show some legal title to the revenues of Bengal, tho grant 
under the seal of the iifogul is brought forward as an in- 
strument of the highest authority. Vfiion the Mogul asks 
for tho rents which were reserved to him by that very 
grant, he is told that ho is a mere pageant, that the English 
power rests on a very different foundation from a charter 
given by Iiim, that ho is welcome to play at ro3mlty as long 
as ho likes, but that he must expect no tribute from the 
real masters of Iiidia. 

It is true that it was in the power of others, as well ns of 
Hastings, to practise this legerdemain ; but in the con- 
troversies of governments, sophistiy is of little use unless 
it be backed by power. There is a principle which Hastings 
was fond of asserting in the strongest terms, and on which 
he acted ■noth undeviating steadiness. It is a principle 
■which, -we must own, though it may be'grossly abused, can 
hardly be disputed in the present state of public law. It 
is this, that where an ambiguous question arises between 
two governments, there is, it thoj'^ cannot agi'ee, no appeal 
excejit to force, and that the opinion of the stronger must 
prevail. Almost every question was ambiguous in India. 
The English government was the strongest in India. The 
consequences are obvious. The English government might 
do exactly what it chose. 

The English government now chose to vTing money 
out of Cheyte Sing. It had formerly been convenient to 
treat him as a sovereign prince ; it was now convenient to 
treat him as a subject. Dextoritj' inferior to that of Hast- 
ings coirid easily find, in the general chaos of la^vs and 
customs, arguments for either course. Hastuigs wanted 
a great supply. It was kno-wn that Chejde Sing had a 
large revenue, and it was suspected that he had accumulated 
a treasure. Nor was he a favourite at Calcutta. He had. 
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-when the Governor-General was in great difficulties, courted 
the favour of Francis and Clavering. Hastings who, less, 
perhaps, from evil passions than from policy, seldom left 
an injury unpunished, was not sorry that the fate of Cheyto 
Sing should teach neighboviring princes the same lesson 
wliich the fate of Nuncomar had already impressed on the 
inhabitants of Bengal. 

In' 1778, on the first breaking out of the war "with France, 
Chej’to Sing was called upon to pay, in addition to his fixed 
tribute, an extraoi-dinary contribution of fifty thousand 
pounds. In 1779, an equal sum was exacted. In 1780, 
the demand was renewed. Cheyte Sing, in the hope of 
obtaining some indulgence, secretly offered the Governor- 
General a bribe of twenty thousand pounds. Hastings took 
the money, and his enemies have maintained that he took 
it intending to keep it. Ho certainly concealed the trans- 
action, for a time, both from the Council in Bengal and from 
the Directors at home ; nor did he ever give any satisfactory 
reason for the concealment. Public spirit, or the fear of 
detection, at last, determined him to withstand the temp- 
tation. Ho paid over the bribe to the Company’s treasury, 
and insisted that the Kajah should instantly comply with 
the demands of the English government. The Rajah, 
after the fashion of his coimtrymen, shuffled, solicited, 
and pleaded povertj-. The grasp of Hastings was not 
to be so eluded. Ho added to the requisition another ten 
thousand pounds as a fine for delay, and sent troops to 
exact the money. * 

The money was paid. But tliis was not enough. The 
late events in the south of India had increased thelBnancial 
embarrassments of the Company. Hastings was deter- 
mmed to plunder Cheyto Sing, and, for that end, to fasten 
a quarrel on him. Accordmgly, the Rajah -n-as now re- 
quh-ed to keep a body of cavalry for the service of the British 
government. Ho objected and evaded. This was exactly 
what the Governor-General wanted. He had now a pre- 
text for treating the wealthiest of his vassals as a criminal. 

‘ I resolved ’ — these are the words of Hastings himscK— - 
‘.to draw from his guilt the means of relief of the Company's 
distresses, to make him pay largely for his pardon, or to 
exact a severe vengeance' for past delinquency.’ The -plan 
was simply this, to demand larger and larger contributions 
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till the Rajah should be driven to remonstrate, then to call 
his remonstrance a crime and to imnish him by confiscating 
‘all his possessions. * 

Cheyto Sing was in the greatest dismay. He offered 
two hundred thousand pounds to propitiate the British 
government. But Hastings replied that nothing less than 
half a miliion would be accepted. Nay, he began to think 
of selling Benares to Oudo, as ho had formerly sold Alla- 
habad and Rohilcund. Tlie matter was one which could not 
be well managed at a distance ; and Hastings resolved to 
"visit Benares. 

Choyte Sing received his liege lord with every mark of 
reverence, came near sixty miles, with his guards, to meet 
and escort the illustrious visitor, and expressed his deep 
concern at the displeasure of the English.' He even took 
off his turban, and laid it in the lap of Hastings, a gesture 
which in India marks the most profound submission and 
devotion. Hastings behaved with cold and repulsi%’e 
severity. Having arrived at Benares, he sent to the Rajah 
a paper containing the demands of the government of 
Bengal. The Rajah, in reply, attempted to clear himself 
from the accusations brought against him. Hastings, who 
wanted money and not excuses, was not to be put off 
by the ordinary artifices of Eastern negotiation. He 
instantly ordered the Rajah to be arrested and placed mider 
the custodj’’ of two companies of sepo3'B. 

In takingthese strong measures, Hastings scarcely showed 
his usual judgement. It is possible that, having had little 
opportunity of personally observing anj' part of the popula- 
tion of India, except the Bengalees, he was not fully aware 
of the difference between their character and that of the 
tribes which inhabit the upper provinces. He was now in 
a land far more favourable to the vigour of the human frame 
than the Delta of the Ganges ; in a land fruitful of soldiers, 
who have been found worthy to follow English battalions 
to the charge and into the breach. The Rajah was popular 
among his subjects. His administration had been mild, 
and the prosperity of the district which he governed pre- 
sented a striking contrast to the depressed state of Bahar 
under our rule, and a still more striking contrast to the 
misery of the provinces which were cursed by the tyranny 
of the Nabob Vizier. The national and religious prejudices 
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■svith which the English were regarded tliroughout India 
were peculiarly intense in the metropolis of the Brahminical 
superstition. It can therefore scarcely be doubted that 
the Governor-General before ho outraged the dignity of 
Cheyto Sing by an arrest, ought to have assembled a force 
capable of bearing domi all opposition. This had not 
been done. The handful of sepoys who attended Hastings 
would probably have been s\ifRoient to overawe hloorsheda- 
had, or the Black Town of Calcutta. But thej’’ were un- 
equal to a conflict with the hardy rabble of Benares. The^ 
streets surrounding the palace were filled by an immense 
multitude, of whom a large proportion, as is usual in Upper 
India, wore arms. The tumult became a fight, and the fight 
a massacre. The English officers defended themselves 
Avith desperate courage against overwhelming numbers, and 
fell, as became them, sword in hand. The sepoys were 
butchered. The gates were forced. The captive prince, 
neglected by his gaolers during the confusion, discovered 
an outlet which opened on the precipitoxis hank of the 
Ganges, let liimself down to the water by a string made of 
the turbans of his attendant®, found a boat, and escaped 
to the opposite shore. 

If Hastings had, by indiscreet violence, brought himself 
into a difficult and perilous situation, it is only just to 
acknowledge that be extricated himself with even more 
than his usual ability and presence of mind. He bad only 
fifty men with him. The building in which he had taken 
up his residence was on every side blockaded by the insur- 
gents. But his fortitude remained unshaken. The Rajah 
from the other side of the river sent apologies and liberal 
offers. They were not even answered. Some subtle and 
enterprising men were found who undertook to pass through 
the throng of enemies, and to convey the intelligence of the 
late events to the English cantonments. It is the fashion 
of the natives of India to wear large ear-rings of gold. 
IVhen they travel, the rings are laid aside, lest the precious 
metal should tempt some gang of robbers ; and, in place 
of the ring a quill or a roll of paper is inserted m the orifice 
to prevent it from closing. Hastings placed in the ears of 
his messengers letters rolled up in the smallest compass. 
Some of these letters Avere addressed to the commanders 
of the English troops. One AA'as AATitten to assure his wife 
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of his safety. One M’as to the envoy whom he had sent to 
negotiate wth the Mahrattas. Instrnctions for the ne- 
gotiation were needed ; and the Governor-General framed 
them in that situation of extreme danger, with as much 
composmro as if ho had been Avriting in his palace at Calcutta. 

Things, however, were not yet at the worst. An English 
officer of more spirit than judgement, eager to distinguish 
hunself, made a premature attack on the insurgents beyond 
the river. His troo23s were entangled in narrow streets, 
and assailed by a furious population. Ho foil, with many 
of liis men ; and the survivors were forced to retire. 

Tins event produced the effect which has never failed 
to follow every check, however slight, sustained in India 
by the English arms. For hundreds of miles round, the 
whole country was in commotion. The entire population 
of the district of Benares took arms. The fields were aban- 
doned by the husbandmen, who thronged to defend their 
prince. The hifection spread to Oude. The oppressed 
people of that 2 n'o\dnco rose up against the Nabob Vizier, 
refused to pay their imposts, and put the revenue officers 
to flight. Even Bahar was ripe for revolt. The hopes of 
Cheyto Sing began to rise. Instead of imploring mercy in 
the humble style of a vassal, he began to talk the language 
of a oonq^ueror, and tlureatened, it was said, to sweep the 
white usurpers out of the land. But the English troops 
were now assembling fast. The officers, and even the 
private men, regarded the Governor-General -with en- 
thusiastic attachment, and flew to his aid with an alacrity 
which, as he boasted, had never been sho^vn on any other 
occasion. Major Popham, a brave and skilful soldier, who 
had highly distinguished himself in the Mahratta war, and 
in whom the Governor-General reposed the greatest con- 
fidence, took the command. The tumultuary army of the 
Eajah was put to rout. His fastnesses were stormed. In 
a few hours, above thirty thousand men left his standard, 
and returned to their ordinary avocations. The unhappy 
prince fled from his country for ever. His fair domain was 
added to the British dommions. One of his relations indeed 
was appointed rajah"; but the Rajah of Benares was hence- 
forth to be, like the Nabob of Bengal, a mere pensioner. 

By this revolution, an addition of two hundred thousand 
pounds a year was made to the revenues of tlie Company. 
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But the immediate relief was not ns great as had been ex- 
pected. The treasure laid up by Gieyto Sing had been 
popularly estimated at a million sterling. It turned out to 
be about a iourttv part of that sum ; and, such as it "Viras, it 
was seized by the array, and divided ns prize-money. 

Disappointed in his expectations from Benares, Hast- 
ings was more violent than he would othenvise have been, 
in his dealings rrith Oude. Sujah Dowlah had long been 
dead. His son and successor, Asajih-ul-Dowlah, was one 
of the weakest and most vicious even of Eastern princes. 
His life was divided between torpid repose and the most 
odious forms of sensuality. In his court there was bound- 
less waste, tluroughout his dominions wretchedness and 
disorder. He had been, under the skilful management of 
the English government, gradually sinking from the rank 
of an independent prince to that of a vassal of the Company. 
It was only by the help of a British brigade that he could be 
secure from the aggressions of neighbours who despised his 
weakness, and from the vengeance of subjects who detested 
his tj'ramrj'. A brigade was furnished ; and he engaged 
to defray the charge of paj'ing and maintaining it. From 
that time his independence was at an end. Hastings was 
not a man to lose the advant-age which he had thus gained. 
The Nabob soon began to complain of the burden Avhich he 
had undertaken to bear. His revenues, he said, were fall- 
ing off ; liis servants were xmpaid ; he could no longer sup- 
port theexpenseof the arrangement which he hadsanctioned. 
Hastings would not listen to these representations. The 
Vizier, he said, had invited the Government of Bengal to send 
him troops, and had promised to pay for them. The troops 
had been sent. How long the troops were to remain in 
Oude was a matter not settled by the treaty. It remained, 
therefore, to be settled between the contracting parties. 
But the contracting parties differed. "Who then'inust de- 
cide ? The stronger. 

Hastings also argued that, if the English force was with- 
drawn, Oude would certainly become a prej’- to anarohv. 
and would j)robably be overrun by a Mahratta army. Tliat 
the finances of Oude were embarrassed he admitted. But 
he contended, not without reason, that the embarrassment 
■"■“s to be attributed to the incapacity and vices of Asaph- 
ul-Dowlnh himself, and that, if less were spent on the troops. 
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Uio only effect would be that more would bo squandered on 
worthless favourites. 

Hastings had intended, after settling the affairs of 
Benares, to visit LucknoAV, and there to confer with Asaph- 
ul-Dowlah. But the obsequious courtesy of the Nabob 
Vizier prevented this ^^sit. With a small train he hastened 
to meet the Governor-General. An interview took place 
in the fortress which, from the crest of the precipitous rock 
of Chunar, looks dovm on the waters of the Ganges. 

At first sight it might appear impossible that the ne- 
gotiation should come to an amicable close. Hastings 
wanted an extraordinary supply of money. Asaph-ul- 
Dowlah wanted to obtain a remission of what he already 
owed. Such a difference seemed to admit of no compromise. 
There was, however, one course satisfactory to both sides, 
one coiu'so by which it was possible to relieve the finances 
both of Oudo and of Bengal ; and that course was adopted. 
It was simply this, that the Governor-General and the 
NabobVizier should join to rob a third party ; and the third 
party whom they determined to rob was the parent of one 
of the robbers. 

The mother of the late Nabob, and his wife, who was 
the mother of the present Nabob, were known as the 
Begums or Princesses of Oude. They had possessed great 
influence over Sujah Dowlah, and had, at his death, been 
left in possession of a splendid dotation. The domains 
of which they received the rents and administered the 
government were of wide extent. The treasure hoarded 
by the late Nabob, a treasure which was popularly estimated 
at near three millions sterling, was in their hands. They 
continued to occupy his favourite palace at Fyzabad, the 
Beautiful Dwelling ; while Asaph-ul-Dowlah held his 
court in the stately Lucknow, which he had built for himself 
on the shores of the Goomti, and had adorned with noble 
mosques and colleges. 

Asaph-ui-Dowlah had already extorted considerable 
sums from his mother. She had at length appealed to 
the English ; and the English had interfered. A solemn 
compact had been made, by which she consented to give her 
son some pecuniary assistance, and he in his turn promised 
never to commit any further mvasion of her rights. This 
compact was formally guaranteed by the government of 
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Bengal. But times had changed; money was wanted; 
and the power which had given the guarantee was not 
ashamed to instigate 'the spoiler to excesses such that even 
he shrank from them. 

It was necessary to find some pretext for a confiscation 
inconsistent, not merely ■with plighted faith, not merely 
with the ordinary rules of humanity and justice, but also 
with that great law of fUial piety which, even in the Tvildest 
tribes of savages, even in those more degraded communities 
which ■\rither under the influence of a corrupt half-civiliza- 
tion, retains a certain authority over the human mind. 
A pretext was the last thing that Hastings ■ivas likely to 
want. The insurrection at Benares had produced dis- 
turbances in Oude. These disttmbances it was convenient 
to impute to the Princesses. B'vidence for the imputation 
there was scarcely any ; unless reports wandering from one 
mouth to another, and gaining something by every trans- 
mission, may be called evidence. The accused were fur- 
nished udth no charge ; they were permitted to make no 
defence ; for the Governor-General wisely considered that, 
if he tried them, ho might not bo able to find a ground 
for plundering them. It Avas agreed between him and the 
Nabob Vizier that the noble ladies should, by a sweeping act 
of confiscation, be stripped of their domains and treasures 
for the benefit of the Company, and that the sums thus 
obtained should be accepted by the government of Bengal 
in satisfaction of its claims on the government of Oude. 

While Asaph-ul-DowIah avus at Chunar, he AA'as com- 
pletely subjugated by the clear and commanding intellect 
of the English statesman. But when they had separated, 
the Vizier began to reflect Avith uneasiness on the engage- 
ment into Avhich he had entered. His mother and grand- 
mother protested and implored. His heart, deeply cor- 
rupted by absolute poAvor and licentious pleasures, yet not 
naturally unfeeling, failed him in this crisis. Even the 
English resident at LucknoAv, though hitherto devoted to 
Hastings, shrank from extreme measures. But the Gover- 
nor-General AA-as inexorable.. Ho wrote to the resident in 
terms of the greatest severity, and declared that, if the 
spoliation AA'hich had been agreed upon Avcrc not instantly 
carried into effect, ho Avould himself go to LucknoAV, and do 
that from Avliich feebler minds recoil aaIUi dismay. Tlio 
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punishment upon tho prisoners under your guard, this is 
to desire that his officers, when they shall come, may have 
free access to the prisoners, and be permitted to do with 
them as they shall see proper/ 

■iATiile these barbarities were perpetrated at Luchnow, 
the Princesses were still under duresse at Fyzabad. Food 
was allowed to enter their apartments only in such scanty 
quantities that their female attendants "were in danger of 
perishing with hunger. Month after month tliis cruelty 
continued, till at length, after twelve hundred thousand 
poundshad been uTungoutof the Princesses, Hastings began 
to think that he had really got to the bottom of their coffers, 
and that no rigour could extort more. Then at length 
the uTetched men who were detained at Lucknow regained 
their fiberty. When then.' irons were knocked off, and the 
doors of their prison opened, them quivering Hps, the tears 
which ran down them cheeks, and the thanksgiraigg which 
they poimed forth to tho common Father of Mussulmans 
and Christians, molted even tho stout hearts of the English 
warriors who stood by. 

~ But we must not forget to do justice to Sir Elijah Impej'’s 
conduct on this occasion. It was not indeed easy for him to 
intrude himself into a business so entirely alien from all 
his official duties. But there was something inexpressiblj' 
alluring, we must suppose, in the peculiar rankness of tho 
infamy which was then to bo got at Lucknow. Ho hunied 
tliither as fast as relays of palanquin-bearers could carry 
him. A crowd of people came before him uith affidavits 
against tho Begums, ready drawn in them hands. Those 
affidavits he did not read. Some of them indeed, ho could 
not read ; for they were in the dialects of Northern India, 
and no interpreter was employed. Ho administered the 
oath to tho deponents, ■with all possible expedition, and 
asked not a single question, not even whether they had 
perused the statements to which they s'W’oro. This" 'vvork 
performed, he got again into liis palanquin, and posted 
back to Calcutta, to be in time for tho opening of term. 
The cause ivas one which, b 3 ' his own confession, lay al- 
together out of his jurisdiction. Under tho charter of jus- 
tice, ho fiad no more right to inquire into crimes committed 
by Asiaiics in Oude than tho Lord President of tho Court 
of bossiou of Scotland to hold an assize at Exeter. Ho had 
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no right to try the Begums, nor did he pretend to try 
them. With what object, then, did he undertake so long 
a journey? Evidently in order that he might give, in 
an irregular manner, that sanction which in a regular 
manner ho could not give, to the crimes of those who had 
recently hired him ; and in order that a confused mass of 
testimony which he did not sift, which he did not even read, 
might acquire an authority not properly belonging to it, from 
the signature of the highest judicial functionaiy in India. 

The time was approaching, however, when he was to be 
stripped of that robe which has never, since the Revolution, 
been disgraced so foully as by him. The state of India had 
for some time occupied much of the attention of the British 
Parliament. Towards the close of the American war, two 
committees of the Commons sat on Eastern affairs. In 
one Edmund Burke took the lead. The other was under 
the presidency of the able and versatile Henrj' Dundas, 
then Lord Advocate of Scotland. Great as are the changes 
which, during the last sixty years, have taken place in our 
Asiatic dominions, the reports which those committees laid 
on the table of the House uill still be found most interest- 
ing and instructive. 

There was as yet no connexion between the Company and 
either of the great parties in the state. The ministers had 
no motive to defend Indian abuses. On the contrary, it 
was for their interest to show, if possible, that the govern- 
ment and patronage of our Oriental empire might, -with 
advantage, be transferred to themselves. The votes 
therefore, which, in consequence of the reports made by the 
two committees, were passed by the Commons, breathed the 
spirit of stern and indignant justice. The severest epithets 
were applied to several of the measures of Hastings, es- 
pecially to the Rohilla war ; and it was resolved, on the 
motion of Sir. Dundas, that the Company ought to recall 
a Governor-General who had brought such calamities on 
the Indian people, and such dishonour on the British name. 
An act was passed for limiting the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. The bargain which Hastings had made 
vith the Chief Justice was condemned in the strongest 
terms ; and an address was presented to the King, praying 
that Impey might be ordered home to answer for his mis- 
deeds. 
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Impoy was -recalled by a letter from the Secretary of 
State. But the proprietors of India Stock resolutely re- 
fused to dismiss Hastings from their service, and passed 
a resolution affirming, what was undeniably true, that they 
were entrusted by law with the right of naming and remov- 
ing their Glovernor-General, and that they were not bound 
to obey the directions of a single branch of the legislature 
with respect to such nomination or removal. 

Thus supported by his employers, Hastings remained 
at the head of the government of Bengal till the spring of 
1785. His administration, so eventful and stormy, closed 
in almost perfect quiet. In the Council there was no regular 
opposition to his measures. Peace was restored to India. 
The Mahratta war had ceased. Hyder was no more. A 
treaty had been concluded with his son, Tippoo ; and the 
Carnatic had been evacuated by the armies of Mysore. 
Since the termination of the American war, England had 
no European enemy or rival in the Eastern seas. 

On a general review of the long administration of Hast- . 
ings, it is impossible to deny that, against the great crimes 
by which it is blemished, w'e have to set off great public 
ser\-ices. England had passed through a perilous crisis. 
She still, indeed, maintained her place in the foremost ranlc 
of European powers ; and the manner in which she had 
defended herself against fearful odds had inspired sur- 
rounding nations -^vith a high opinion both of her spirit and 
of her strength. Nevertheless, in every part of the world, 
except one, she had been a loser. Not only had she been 
compelled to acknowledge the independence of thirteen 
colonies peopled by her children, and to conciliate the Irish 
by giving up the right of legislating for them ; but, in the 
Mediterranean, in the Gulf of Mexico, on the coast of Africa, 
on the continent of America, she had been compelled to 
cede the fruits of her victories . in former wars. Spain 
regained ^linorca and Florida; France regained Senegal, 
Goree, and several West Indian Islands. The only quarter 
of the world in w’hich Britain had lost nothing was the 
quarter in which her interests had been committed to the 
care of Hastings. In spite of the utmost exertions both of 
European and Asiatic enemies, the power of our country 
m the East had been greatly augmented. Benares' was 
subjected ; the Nabob Vizier reduced to vassalage. That 
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our itiflucnce had been thus extended, nay, that Fort 
William and Fort Sfc. George had not been occupied by hos- 
tile armies, was owing, if wo may trust the general voice of 
the English in India, to the skill and resolution of Hastings. 

His internal administration, with all its blemishes, gives 
liim a title to be considered as one of the most remarkable 
men in our history. He dissolved the double government. 
He transferred the direction of affairs to English hands. 
Out of a frightful anarchy, he educed at least a rude and 
imperfect order. The whole organization by which jus- 
tice was dispensed, revenue collected, peace maintained 
throughout a territory not inferior in population to the 
dominions of Louis the Sixteenth or of the Emperor Joseph, 
was formed and superintended by him. He boasted that 
every public office, Avithout exception, which existed Avhen 
he left Bengal, was his creation. It is quite true that this 
system, after all the improvements suggested by the ex- 
perience of sixty years, still needs improvement, and that 
it was at fii-st far more defective than it now is. But who- 
ever seriously considers Avhat it is to construct from the 
beginning the Avholo of a machine so vast and complex as 
a government Avill allow that Avhat Hastings effected de- 
serves high adinhation. To compare the most celebrated 
European ministers to him seems to us as unjust as it would 
bo to compare the best baker in London with Robinson 
Crusoe, who, before he could babe a single loaf, had to make 
his plough and his harrow, his fences and his scarecrows, 
his sickle and his flail, his miU and his oven. 

Tlie just fame of Hastings rises still higher, when we 
reflect that he was not bred a statesman ; that he Ava^ sent 
from school to a counting-house ; and that he was employed 
during the prime of his manhood as a commercial agent, far 
from all intellectual society. 

Nor must we forgot that all, or almost all, to whom, 
Avhen placed at the head of affairs, he could apply for as- 
sistance, were persons who owed as little as himseff, or. less 
than himself, to education. A minister in Europe finds 
liiraself, on the first day on which he commences his func- 
tions, surrounded by experienced public servants, the de- 
positaries of official traditions. Hastings had no such 
help. His QAATA reflection, lus onm energy, Avero to supply 
the place of all DoAvning Street and Somerset House. 
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Hnvinghad no facilities for learning, ho was forced to teach. 
Ho had first to form himself, and then to form his instru- 
ments ; and this not in a single department, but in all the 
departments of the administration. 

It must bo added that, while engaged in this most arduous 
task, ho was oonstantly trammelled by orders from home, 
and freqiuontly borne donm b3f a majoritj' m council. The 
preservation of an Empire from a formidable combination 
oLforeign enemies, the construction of a government in all 
its parts, were accomplished bj' him, while ever^’ ship 
brought out bales of censure from his cmploj-ers, and while 
the records of overj' consultation were fiUed with acri- 
monious minutes bj* his colleagues. We believe that there 
never was a publio man whose temper was so scverclj' tried ; 
not Marlborough, when thwarted b3’^ the Dutch Deputies ; 
not Wellington, when ho had to deal at once with the Portu- 
guese Regency, the Spanish Juntas, and Mr. Pcrcival. But 
the temper of Hastings was equal to almost any trial. It 
was not sweet ; but it was calm. Quick and vigorous ns 
his intellect was, the patience with which ho endured the 
most cruel vexations, till a remed3’'could be found, resembled 
the patience of stupidity. Ho seems to have been capable 
of resentment, bitter and long-enduring ; yet his resent- 
ment so seldom hurried him into an3’^ blunder that it ma3' 
bo doubted whether what appeared to bo revenge was any- 
thing but policy. 

The effect of this singidar equanimity was that ho nlwa3"s 
had the full command of all the resoiuces of one of the 
most fertile minds that ever existed. According^ no 
complication of perils and embarrassments could perplex 
liim. For every difficulty ho had a contrivance ready ; 
and, whatever may be thought of the justice and humanity 
of some of his contrivances, it is certain that they seldom 
failed to serve the purpose for which the3' were designed. 

Together with this extraordinary talent for devising 
expedients, Hastings possessed, in a very high degree, 
another talent scarcely less necessary to a man in his 
situation ; wo mean the talent for conducting political 
controversy. It is as necessary to an English statesman in 
the East that he should bo able to write, as it is to a minister 
in this country that h6 should bo able to speak. It is chicfl3’ 
by the oratory of a publio man here that the nation judges 
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of his powers. It is from tiio jetfcers and reports of a public 
man in India that the dispensers of patronage form their 
estimate of liim. In each case, the talent which receives 
peculiar encouragementis developed, perhaps at the expense 
of the other powers. In this country, wo sometimes hear 
men speak above their abilities. It is not very unusual 
to find gentlemen in the Indian service who vTite above 
their abilities. The English politician is a little too much 
of a debater ; the Indian politician a little too much of an 
essayist. „ 

- Of the numerous servants of the Company who have 
distinguished themselves as framers of minutes and dis- 
patches, Hastings stands at the head. He was indeed 
the person who gave to the official vTiting of the Indian 
governments the character which it still retains. He was 
matched against no common antagonist. Btit even Erancis 
was forced to acimowledge, with sullen and resentful 
candour, that there was no contending against the pen of 
Hastings. And, in truth, the Governor-General’s power of 
making out a case, of perplexing what it was inconvenient 
that people should understand, and of setting.in the clearest 
point of view whatever would bear the light, was incom- 
parable. His style must bo praised with some reservation. 
It was in general forcible, pure, and polished ; but it was 
sometimes, though not often, turgid, and, on one or two 
occasions, even bombastic. Perhaps the fondness of Hast- 
ings for Persian literature may have tended to corrupt his 
taste. 

And, since we have referred to his literary tastes, it would 
be mo.st unjust not to praise the judicious encouragement 
■which, as a ruler, he gave to liberal studies and curious 
researches. His patronage was extended, with prudent 
generosity, to voyages, travels, experiments, publications. 
He did little, it is true, towards introducing into India the 
learning of the West. To make the young natives of Bengal 
familiar with Milton and Adam Smith, to substitute the 
geography, astronomy, and surgery of Europe for the 
dotages of the Brahminical superstition, for the imperfect 
science of ancient Greece transfused through Arabian ex- 
positions, this was a scheme reserved to crown the beneficent 
administration of a far more -virtuous ruler. Still, it is 
impossible to refuse high commendation to a man who, 
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taken from a ledger to govern an empire, overwhelmed by 
publtp business, surrounded by people as busy as himself, 
and separated by tliousands of leagues from almost all 
literary society, gave, both by his example and by his 
munificence, a great impulse to learning, Li Persian and 
Arabic literature ho was deeply skilled. With the Sanscrit 
ho was not himself acquainted ; but those who first brought 
that language to the knowledge of European students 
owed much to his encouragement. It was under his 
protection that the Asiatic Society commenced its honour- 
able career. That distinguished body selected him to be 
its first president ; but, with excellent taste and feeling, 
he declined the honour in favour of Sir William Jones. But 


the chief advantage which the students of Oriental letters 
derived from his patronage remains to be mentioned. The 
Pundits of Bengal had always looked with great jealousy 
on the attempts of foreigners to pry into those mysteries 
which were locked up in the sacred dialect. The Brahmini- 
cal religion had been persecuted by the Mohammedans. 
What the Hindoos know of the spirit of the Portuguese 
government might warrant them in apprehendmg perse- 
cution from Clmstians. That apprehension, the wisdom 
and moderation of Hastings removed. Ho was the first 


foreign ruler Avho succeeded m gaining the confidence of 
the hereditary priests -of India, and who induced them to 
lay open to English scholars the secrets of the old Brah-, 
minical theology and jurisprudence. 

It is indeed impossible to deny that, in the great art of 
inspiring large masses of human beings with confidence 
and attachment, no ruler ever surpassed Hastings, if he 
had made himself popular with the English by giving up 
the Bengalese to extortion and oppression, or if on the other 
hand, he had conciliated the Bengalese and alienated the 
English, there would have been no cause for wonder. What 
is peculiar to him is that, being the chief of a small baind of 
strangers who exercised boimdless power over a great indi- 
genous population, he made himself beloved both by the 
subject many and by the dominant few. The affection 
felt for him by the ci^ service was singularly ardent and 
constant. Through aU,his disasters and perds, his brethren 
stwd by him mth steadfast loyalty. The army, at the 
same time, loved lum as armies have seldom loved any but 
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the greatest chiefs who have led them to victory. Even 
in his disputes with distinguished military men, he could 
always count on the support of the military profession, 
Wliilo such was his empire over the hearts of his country- 
men, ho enjoyed among the natives a popularity such as 
other governors have perhaps hotter merited, hut such as 
no other governor has been able to obtain. He spoke their 
vernacular dialects with facility and precision. He was 
intimately acquainted with their feelings and usages. On 
one or two occasions, for great ends, he deliberately acted in 
defiance of their opinion ; but on such occasions ho gained 
more in their respect than he lost in their love. In general, 
he carefully avoided all that could shook their national 
or religious prejudices. His administration was indeed in 
many respects faulty ; but the Bengalee standard of gpod 
government was not high . Under the Nabobs, the hiwriokne 
of Mahratta cavalry had passed amiually over the rich allu- 
vial plain. But even the Mahratta shranlc from a conflict 
with the mighty chfidren of the sea ; and the immense rice- 
harvests of the Lower Ganges were safely gathered in, under 
the protection of the English sword. The first English 
conquerors had been more rapacious and merciless even than 
the Mahrattas; but that generation had passed away. . 
Defective as was the police, heavy as were the pubfio 
burdens, it is probable that the oldest man in Bengal could 
not recollect a season of equal seemrity and prosperity. 
For the first time -svitlun Jimng memory, the province was 
placed under a government strong enough to prevent others 
from robbing, and not inclined to play the robber itself. 
These things inspired good-will. At the same time, the 
constant success of Hastings and the manner in w'hioh ho 
extricated himself from every difficulty made him an object 
of superstitious admiration ; and the more than regal 
splendour which he sometimes displayed dazzled a people 
who have much in common with children. Even now, after 
the lapse of more than fifty years, the natives of India still' 
talk of him as the greatest of the English ; and nurses sing 
children to sleep with a jingling ballad about the fleet horses 
and richly caparisoned elephants of Sahib Warren Hostein. 

The gravest offences of wliich Hastings was guilty did 
not affect his popularity with the people of Bengal ; for 
those offences were committed against neighboiuing states. 
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Those offences, as our readers must have perceived, we are 
not disposed to vindicate ; yet, in order that the censure 
may he justly apportioned to the transgression, it is fit that 
the motive of the criminal should be taken into considera- 
tion. The motive which prompted the worst acts of Hast- 
ings was misdirected and ill-regulated iniblic sj)icit. The 
rules of justice, the sentiments of humanity, the plighted 
faith of treaties, were m his view as nothing, Avhen opposed 
to the immediate interests of the state. This is no justifi- 
cation, according to the principles either of morality, or of 
what we believe to bo identical with morality, namely, far- 
sighted policy. Nevertheless the common sense of mankind, 
which in questions of this kind seldom goes far Avrong, aHU 
always recognize a distinction between crimes Avhich origi- 
nate in an inordinate zeal for the commonwealth, and crimes 
which originate in selfish cupiditjn To the benefit of this 
distinction Hastings is fairly entitled. There is, we con- 
ceive, no reason to suspect that the Rohilla Avar, the revolu- 
tion of Benares, or the spoliation of the Princesses of Oude, 
added a rupee to his fortune. We Avill not affirm that, in 
all pecuniary dealings, he sboAved that punctilious hrtegrity, 
that dread of the faintest appearance of evil, Avhich is now 
the glory of the Indian civil service. But Avhen the school 
in which he had been trained and the temptations to which 
he was exposed are considered, Ave are more inclined to 
praise him for liis general uprightness Avith respect to money 
than rigidly to blame him fora Igav transactions which Avould 
noAv be called indelicate and irregular, but Avhich e\*en now 
Avould hardly bo designated as corrupt. A rapacious man 
he certainly Avas not. Had he been so, he would irifallibly 
haA'e returned to his country the richest subject in Europe. 
We speak Avithm compass, when Ave say that, Avithout 
applying any extraordinary pressure, he'might easilv haA’c 
obtained from the zemindars of the Company’s proA-fnees 
and from neighbouring princes, in the course of thirteen 
years, more than three millions sterling, and might haA’O 
outshone the splendour of Carlton House and of the Palais 
Poyal. He brought homo a fortune such as a Governor- 
General, fond of state, and careless of thrift, might easily, 
durmg so long a tenure of office, save out of his legal salary. 
I'lrs. Ha.sting.s, Are are afraid, was Ic.s.s scrupulous It Avas 
generally beheA'cd that .she accepted presents with ^cat 
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alacrity, and that she thus formed, without tho connivance 
of her husband, a i^rivato hoard amounting to several lacs 
of rupees. Wc are the more inclined to give credit to this 
story, because hir. Gleig, who cannot but have heard it, 
does not, as far as we have observed, notice or contradict it. 

The influence of hlrs. Hastings over her husband Avas 
indeed such that she might easily have obtained much 
lai^er sums than she Avas ever accused of receiving. At 
length her health began to giA'O Avay ; and the GoA-ernor- 
General, much against hi.s will, was compelled to send her 
to England. He seems to have loved her Avith that love 
Avhich is peculiar to men of strong minds, to men Avhoso 
affection is not easily Avon or widely diffused. The talk 
of Calcutta ran for some time on tho luxurious manner 
in which he fitted up the round-house of an Indiaman 
for her accommodation, on the profusion of sandal-wood 
and carved ivory Avliich adorned her cabin, and on the 
thousands of rupees Avluch had been expended in order to 
procure for her the society of an agreeable female com- 
panion during the voyage. »We may remark here that tho 
letters of Hastings to his AAdfo are exceedingly charaoter- 
istio. They are tender, and full of indications of esteem 
and confidence ; but, at the same time, a little more 
ceremonious than is usual in so intimate a relation. Tho 
solemn courtesy Avith which he compliments “ his elegant 
Marian” reminds us noAV and then of the dignified air 
Avith which Sir Charles Grandison boAved over Miss Byron’s 
hand in the cedar parlour. 

After some months Hastings prepared to folloAv his 
Avife to England. When it Avas announced that he Avas 
about to quit his office, the feeling of tho society Avhich 
he had so long governed manifested itself by many signs. 
Addresses poured in from Europeans and Asiatics, from 
civil functionaries, soldiers, and traders. On the day, on 
Avhich ho delivered up the keys of office, a croAA-d of friends 
and admirers formed a lane to the quay where he embarked. 
Several barges escorted him far doAAUi the' river ; and some 
attached friends refused to quit him till the Ioav coast of 
Bengal was fading from the view, and till the pilot was 
leaving the ship. 

Of his voyage Httlo is ItnoAAm, except that he amused 
liimself Avith his books and Avith his pen ; and that, among 
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tlie compositions by which he beguiled the tecliousness 
of that long leisure, was a pleasmg imitation of Horaces 
Olhim Divos rogat. This little poem was inscribed to Sir- 
Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, a man of whose 
integrity, humanity, and honour, it is impossible to speak 
too highly ; but who, like some other excellent members 
of the ci\’il sermce, extended to the conduct of Ills friend 
Hastings an indulgence of Avhich his own conduct never 
stood in need. 

The voyage was, for those times, verj'^ speedy. Hastings 
was httle more than four months on the sea. In June, 
1785, he landed at Plymouth, posted to London, appeared 
at Court, paid his respects in Leadenhall Street, and then 
retired with his 'wife to Cheltenham. 

He was greatly pleased nith his reception. The King 
treated him ■ndth marked distinction. The Queen, who 
had already incurred much censure on account of the 
favour which, in spite of the ordinary severity of her 
virtue, she had shown to the “ elegant Marian,” was not 
less gracious to Hastings. The Directors received him in 
a solemn sitting ; and their chairman read to liim a vote 
of thanks which they had passed without one dissentient 
voice. ‘ I find myself,' said Hastings, in a letter written 
about a quarter of a year after his arrival in England, ‘ I 
find myself everywhere, and universally, treated nith evi- 
dences, apparent even to my omi observation, that I 
possess the good opinion of my country.’ 

The confident and exulting tone of his correspondence 
about this time is the more remarkable, because he had 
already received ample notice of the attack which was in 
preparation. Within a week after he landed at Ply- 
mouth, Biuke gave notice in the House of Commons of 
a motion seriously affecting a gentleman lately returned 
from India. The session, liowcver, was then so far 
advanced that it was impossible to outer on so extensive 
and important a subject. 

Hastings, it is 'clear, was not sensible of the danger of 
his position. Indeed that sagacity, that judgement, that 
readiness in devising expedients, which had distinguished 
him in the East, seemed now to have forsaken him ; 
not that his abUitios were at all impaired ; not that ho 
was not stiff the same man who had triumphed over Francis 
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and Nuncomar, who had made the chief Justice and the 
Nabob Vizier his tools, who had deposed Cheyte Sing, 
and repelled Hydor Ali. But an oak, as Sir. Grattan 
finely said, should not be transplanted at fifty. A man 
who, having left England w'hon a boy, returns to it after 
thirty or forty years passed in India, vtII find, be his 
talents what they may, that he has much both to learn and 
to unlearn before he can take a place among English 
statesmen. The working of a roprosentativo system, the 
war of parties, the arts of debate, the influence of the 
press, are startling novelties to him. Surrounded on 
every side by new macliines and new tactics, he is as much 
bewildered as Hannibal would have been at Waterloo, or 
Themistooles at Trafalgar. His very acuteness deludes 
him. His very vigoiu: causes him to stumble. The more 
correct his maxims, when applied to the state of society to 
which he is accustomed, the more certain they are to lead 
him astray. This was strikingly the case vith Hastings. 
In India he had a bad hand ; but ho was master of the 
game, and he won every stake. In England he held excel- 
lent cards, if he had knowm how to play them ; and it 
was chiefly by his owir errors that he was brought to the 
verge of ruin. 

Of all his errors the most serious was perhaps the 
choice of a champion. Clive, in similar circumstances, 
had made a singularly happy selection. He put himself 
into the hands of Weddorburn, afterwards Lord Lough- 
borough, one of the few groat advocates who had also 
been great in the House of Commons. To the defence^ of 
Clive, therefore, -nothing was wanting, neither learning 
nor Imowledge of the world, neither forensic acuteness nor 
that eloquence which charms political assemblies. Hastings 
entrusted his interests to a very different person, a major 
in the Bengal army, named Scott. Tliis gentleman had 
been sent over from India some time before as an agent 
of the Governor-General. It was rumoui'ed that hfe 
services were rewarded "with Oriental munificonco ; and 
we believe that ho received much more than Hastings 
could conveniently spare. The Major obtained a seat in 
parliament, and was there regarded as the organ of his 
employer. It was evidently impossible that gentleman 
so situated could speak -with the authority which belongs 
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to an indopondcnt posit ion. Nor lind the agent of Hastings 
the talents ncccs.snry for obtaining the car of an assembly 
which, accnstoincd to listen to great orators, had naturally 
become fastidious. He was always on his legs ; he was 
very tedious ; and ho had only one topic, the merits and 
nTongs of Hastings. Everylmdy ^vho knows the Hoijso 
of Commons nill easily guess what followed. The Jlajor 
was soon considered as the greatest boro of his time. His 
exertions were not confined to Parliament. There w^ 
hardly a day on which the newspapers did not contain 
some puff upon Hastings, signed Asialtcus or BemjaUnsis, 
but known to bo m-itten by the indefatigable Scott ; 
and hardly a month in which some bulky pamphlet on 
the same subject, and from the same pen, did not pass 
to the trunk-makers and the pastry-cooks. As to tliis 
gentleman’s capacity for conducting a delicate question 
through Parliament, our rctiders will ivant no evidence 
beyoiid that which they nill find in letters preserved in 
these volumes. We Mill give a single specimen of his 
tciniier and judgement. He designated the greatest man 
then living as ‘ that reptile Air. Burke.' 

In spite, however, of tliis unfortunate choice, the general 
aspect of affairs M’as favourable to Hastings. The 
Iting was on his side. The Company and its servants were 
zealous in his cause. Among public men ho had man^’ 
ardent friends. Such M'ero Lord Alansfield, who had 
outlived the \igour of his body, but not that of his mind ; 
and Lord LansdoMme, Mho, though unconnected Mith any 
party, retained the importance M’hich belongs to great 
talents and knoM'lcdge. The ministers M'crc generally 
believed to be favourable to the late Governor-General. 
They OM-ed theii- poM’cr to the clamour Mhich had been 
raised against AH. Fox’s East India Bill. The authors of 
that bill, when accused of invading vested rights, and of 
setting up poM-ers unknoMui to the constitution, had de- 
fended themselves by pointing to the crimes of Hastings, 
and by arguing that abuses so extraordinary justified 
extraordinary measures. Tliose Mho, by opposing- that 
bill, had raised themselves to the head of affaii-s, “would 
naturally bo inclined to extenuate the eidls wliicli had 
been made the plea for administering so violent a remedy ; 
and such, m fact, M’as their general disposition. The Lord 
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to revile Hastings than to prosecute him. They, lost no 
opportunity of coupling his name Avith the names of the 
most hateful tyrants of whom history makes mention. 
The wits of Broolcs’s aimed their keenest sarcasms both at 
his public and at his domestic life. Some fine diamonds 
which he had presented, as it Avas rumoured, to the royal 
family, and a certain richly carved iVory bed Av’hich the 
Queen had done him the honour to accept from him, 
were favourite subjects of ridicule. One lively poet 
proposed that the great acts of the fair Marian’s present 
husband should be immortalized by the pencil of bis prede- 
cessor ; and that Imhoff should be employed to embellish 
the House' of Commons Avith paintings of the bleeding 
Rohillas. of Huncomar sAvinging, of Cheyte Sing letting 
himself doAvn to the Ganges. Another, in an exquisitely 
humorous parody of Virgil’s third eclogue, propounded 
the question what that mineral could be of Avhich the rays 
had power to make the most austere of princesses the 
friend of a AA’anton. A third described, Avith gay malevo- 
lence, the gorgeous appearance of Mrs. Hastings at St. 
James’s, the galaxy of jewels, torn from Indian Begums, 
which adorned her head-dress, her necldace gleaming Avith 
future votes, and the depending questions that shone 
upon her ears. Satirical attacks of this description, and 
perhaps a motion for a vote of censure, Avould have satisfied 
the great body of the opposition. But there wore tAA'O 
men whose indignation was not to be so appeased, Philip 
IVancis and Edmund Burke. 

Francis had recently entered the House of Commons, 
and had already established a character there for industrj' 
and ability. He laboined indeed under one inost un- 
fortunate defect, want of fluency. But he occasionally 
expressed liimself Arith a dignity and energy Avorthy of 
the greatest orators. Before he had been many days in 
parliament, he incurred the bitter dislilce of Pitt, who 
constantly treated him AA-ith as much asperity as the laAVS 
of debate AA'OAild allow. Neither lapse of years nor change 
of scene had mitigated the enmities which Francis had 
brought back from the ‘East. After his usual fashion, 
he mistook his malevolence for -virtue, nm-sed it, as preachers 
tell us that avc oAight to nurse our good dispositions, and 
paraded it, on all occasions, Ai-ith Pharisaical ostentation. 
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The zeal of Burke was still fiercer ; but it was far purer. 
Mon unable to understand the elevation of his mind have 
tried to find out some discreditable motive for the vehe- 
mence and pertinacity which he showed on this occasion. 
But they have altogether failed. The idle story that he had 
some private slight to revenge has long been given up, oven 
by the advocates of Hastings. Mr. Gleig supposes that 
Burke was actuated bj"^ party spirit, that ho retained 
a bitter remembrance of the fall of the coalition, that ho 
attributed that fall to the exertions of the East India in- 
terest, and that ho considered Hastings as the head and 
representative of that interest. This explanation seems 
to be sufiioiently refuted by a reference to dates. The 
hostility of Burke to Hastings commenced long before the 
coalition ; and lasted long after Burlce had become a stren- 
uous supporter of those by whom the coalition had been 
defeated. It began when Burke and Fox, closely allied 
together, were attacking the influence of the crourn, and 
calling for peace with the American republic. It continued 
till Burke, alienated from Pox, and loaded with the favours 
of the cro^vn, died, preaching a crusade against the French 
republic. We surely cannot attribute to the events of 
1784 an enmit3’^ which began in 1781, and which retained 
undiminished force long after persons far more deeply im- 
plicated than Hastings in the events of 1784 had been 
cordially forgiven. And why should wo look for any other 
explanation of Burke’s conduct than that whicli wo find on 
the surface ? The plain truth is that Hastings had com- 
mitted some great crimes, and that the thought of those 
crimes made the blood of Burke boil m his vems. For 
Burke was a man in whom compassion for suffering, 
and hatred of injustice and tyranny, were as strong as in 
Las Casas or Clarkson. And although in him, as in Las 
Casas and in Clarkson, these noble feelings were alloyed 
with the infirmity which belongs to human nature, he is, 
like them, entitled to this great praise, that he devoted 
years of intense labour to the service of a people with whom 
he had neither blood nor language, neither religion, nor 
manners in common, and from whom no requital, no thanks, 
no applause could be expected. 

His knowledge of India was such as few, even of those 
Europeans who have passed many years in that country. 
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have attained, and such as certainly was never attained bj' 
any public man who had not quitted Europe. He bad 
studied the history, the laws, and the usages of the East 
with an industry such ns is seldom found united to bo 
much genius and so much sensibility. Others have perhaps 
been equally laborious, and have collected an equal mass of 
materials. But the manner in which Bimlce brought his 
higher powers of intellect to work on statements of facts, 
and on tables of figures, was peculiar to himself. In 
every part of those huge bales of Indian information which 
repelled almost all other readers, his mind, at once philo- 
sophical and poetical, found something to instruct or to 
delight. His reason analysed and digested those vast and 
shapeless masses •, his imagination animated and coloured 
them. Out of darloiess, and dulness, and confusion, he 
formed a multitude of ingenious theories and vivid pictures. 
He had, in the highest degree, that noble faculty whereby 
man is able to live in the past and in the futiure, in tho 
distant and in tho xmrcal. India and its inhabitants were 


not to him, as to most Englishmen, mere names and ab- 
stractions, but a real country and a real people. Tho bm-n- 
ing sun, tho strange vegetation of tho palm and the cocoa 
tree, the rice-field, tho tank, tho huge trees, older than tho 
Jlogul empire, under which tho villago crowds assemble, 
the thatched roof of tho peasant’s hut, the rich tracery of 
tho mosque where tho imaum prays with his face to Mecca, 
the drums, and banners, and gaudy idols, the devotee 
swinging in the air, the graceful maiden, with tho pitcher 
on her head, descending the steps to tho riverside, the black 
faces, the long beards, tho yellow streaks of sect, tho turbans 
and tho fiou-ing robes, the spears and the silver maces the 
elephants with their canopies of state, tho gorgeous palan- 
quin of the prince, and the close litter of tho noble lady all 
these things were to him as the objects amidst which his 
own life had been passed, as the objects which lay on the 
road between Beaconsfield and St. James’s Street All 
India was present to tho eye of his mind, from the halls 
whore suitors laid gold and perfumes at the feet of sove- 
teigns to the uild moor where the gipsy camp was pitched, 

oXv^,^ ® M-ith the crowd 

shakel ^l>ere tho lonely courier 

shakes his bunch of iron rings to scare away the hyenas. 
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He had jxist os lively an idea of the ineiirrectioii at Benarea 
as of Lord George Gordon’s riots, and of the execution of 
Nunoomar as of the execution of Dr. Dodd. Oppression 
in Bengal was to liim the same thing as oppression in the 
streets of London. 

Ho saw that Hastings had been guilty of some most 
imjustifiablo acts. All that followed was natural and 
necessary in a mind like Burke’s. His imagination and 
his passions, once excited, hurried him beyond the bmmds 
of justice and good sense. His reason, powerful as it was, 
became the slave of feelings which it should have controlled. 
His indignation, virtuous in its origin, acqumed too much of 
the character of personal aversion. He could see no 
mitigating circumstance, no redeeming merit. His temper, 
which, though generous and affectionate, had always been 
irritable, had now been made almost savage by bodily 
infirmities and mental vexations. Conscious of great 
powers and great virtues, he found himself, in age and 
poverty, a mark for the hatred of a perfidious court and a 
deluded people. In Parliaraenl his eloquence was out of 
date. A young generation, Avhioh knew him not, had filled 
the House. Whenever he rose to speak, his voice was 
drowned by the unseemly interruption of lads who were in 
their cradles when his orations on the Stamp Act called 
forth the applause of the great Earl of Chatham. These 
things had produced on his proud and sensitive spirit an 
effect at which we cannot wonder. He could no longer 
discuss any questions with calmness, or make allowance 
for honest differences of opinion. Those who think that 
he was more ’xdolent and acrimonious in debates about 
India than on other occasions are ill informed respecting the 
last years of his life. In the discussions on the Commercial 
Treaty with the Court of Versailles, on the Regency, on the 
Erench Revolution, he showed even more virulence than in 
conducting the impeachment. Indeed it may be remarked 
that the very persons who colled him a mischievous 
maniac, for condemning in burning words the RohUla war 
and the spoliation of the Begums, exalted him into a prophet 
as soon as he began to declaim, with greater vehemence, and 
not ■noth greater reason, against the taking of the Bastile 
and the insults offered to Marie Antoinette. To us he 
appears to. have been neither a maniac in the former case, 
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nor a prophet in the. latter, but in both cases a great aiul 
good man, led into extravagance by a sensibility • wmeu 
domineered over all his faculties. 

It may be doubted whether the jjersonal aiitipatliy oi 
Francis, or the nobler indignation of Burke, would have 
led then' party to adopt extreme measures against Hastings, 
if his omi conduct had been judicious. He should have felt 
that, great as Ivis public service had been, ho was not fault- 
less ; and should have been content to make liis escape, 
without aspirmg to the honours of a triumph. He and his 
agent took a different view. They were hnpatient for the 
rewards which, as thej^ conceived, were deferred only till 
Burke’s attack should be over. They accordhigl 3 ' resolved 
to force on a decisive action with an enemy for whom, if 
they had been wise, the 5 ' would have made a bridge of gold. 
On the first daj’ of the session of 1786, Major Scott reminded 
Burke of the notice given in the preceding j'ear, and asked 
whether it was soriousty intended to bring any charge 
against the late Govornor-Genoral. This challenge left no 
course open to the Opposition, except to come forward 
as accusers, or to aclrhowledgc themselves calumniators. 
The administration of Hastings had not been so blameless, 
nor was the great partj^ of Fox and North so feeble, that it 
could be prudent to ventm-e on so bold a defiance. The 
leaders of the Opposition instantly returned the oidy 
answer which they could with honour return ; and the 
whole party was irrevocably pledged to a prosecution. 

Burke began liis operations by applying for Papers. 
Some of the documents for which he asked were refused bj' 
the ministers, who, in tho debate, held language such as 
strongly confirmedthe prevailing opinion, that they intended 
to support Hastings. In April the charges were laid on the 
table. They had been drawn Burke mth great abilitj', 
though in a form too much resembling that of a pampldet. 
Hastings was fimnisbed with a copy of the accusation ; and 
it was intimated to bm that be might, if be thought fit, 
be heard in his owm defence at the bar of the Commons. 

Here again Hastings was pursued by the same fatality 
which had attended lum ever since the day when he set foot 
on English ground. It seemed to be decreed that tins man, 
so politic and so successful in the East, should commit 
nothing hut blunders in Europe. Any. judicious advi.ser 
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would have told him that the best thing which ho could do 
would bo to make an eloquent, forcible, and affecting oration 
at the bar of the House ; but that, if ho could not trust 
himself to speak, and found it necessary to read, ho ought 
to bo as concise as possible. Audiences accustojned to 
extemporaneous debating of the highest excellence are 
always impatient of long written compositions. Hastmgs, 
however, sat doum ns he would have done at the Govern- 
ment-house in Bengal, and prepared a paper of immense 
length. That paper, if recorded on the consultations of an 
Indian administration, would have been justly praised as 
a very able minute. But it was now out of place. It fell 
flat, as the best witten defence must have fallen flat, on 
an assembl5>- accustomed to the animated and strenuous 
conflicts of Pitt and Fox. The members, as soon as their 
curiosity about the face and demeanour of so eminent a 
stranger was satisfied, walked away to dinner, and left 
Hastings to toll his story tUl midnight to the clerks and the 
Ser] eant-at-arms. 

preliminary steps having been duly taken, Burke, 
in the beginning of June, brought forward the charge relat- 
ing to the Rohilla war. He acted discreetly in placing this 
accusation in the van ; for Dnndas had formerly moved, 
and the house had adopted, a resolution condemning, in 
the most severe terms, the policy followed by Hastings 
with regard to Rohilound. Dundas had little, or rather 
nothing, to say in defence of his ow consistency ; but he 
put a bold face on the matter, and opposed the motion. 
Amongother things, he declared that, though he still thought 
the Rohilla war unjustifiable, he considered the services 
which Hastings had subsequently rendered to the state as 
sufficient to atone even for so great an offence. Pitt did 
not speak, but voted ulth Dundas ; and Hastings was 
absolved by a hundred and nineteen votes against sixty- 
seven. 

Hastings was now confident of victory. It seemed, 
indeed, that he had reason to be so. The Rohilla war was, 
of all his measures, that which his accusers might wth 
greatest advantage assail. It had been condemned by the 
Court of Directors. It had been condemned by the House 
of Commons. It had been condemned by Sir. Dundas, who 
had since become the chief minister of the Crown for Indian 
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afftiirs. Yet Burke, having chosen this strong ground, had 
been completely defeated on it. - That, having failed here, 
he should succeed on any point, vns generally thought, 
impossible. It was rumoured nt the clubs and coffee-houses 
that one or perhaps two more charges would bo brought 
forward, that if, on those charges, tho sense of the Houk 
of Ctommons should be against impeachment, the Opposi- 
tion would let tho matter drop, that Hastings would be 
immcdiatel5' raised to tho peerage, decorated with the star 
of the Bath, sworn of the privy council, and invited to lend 
tho assistance of his talents and experience to the India 
board. Lord Thurlow, indeed, some months before, had 
spoken with contempt of tho scrnirles which prevented Pitt 
from calling Hastings to the House of Lords ; and bad even 
said, that if the Chancellor of tho Exclicquer w'as afraid of 
the Commons, there was nothing to prevent tho Keeper of 
the Great Seal from taking the royal pleasure about a patent 
of peerage. Tlie very title was choson. Hastings was to 
be Lord Daylesford. For, through all changes of scene 
and changes of fortune, remained rmchanged his attacli- 
ment to the spot which had witnessed the greatness and 
the fall of his family, and rvhich had borne so great a part 
in the first dreams of his young ambition. 

But in a very few days these fair prospects were over- 
cast. On the thirteenth of June, Mr. Fox brought forward, 
with great ability and eloquence, the charge respecting the 
treatment of Cheyte Sing. Francis follow'ed on the same 
side. The friends of Hastings were in liigh spirits when 
Pitt rose. With his usual abundance and felicity of lan- 
guage, the SEnister gave his opinion on the case. He 
maintained that the Governor-General wws justified in 
calling on the Hajah of Benares for pecuniary assistance, 
and in imposing a fine when that assistance was contuma- 
ciously -withheld. He also thought that the conduct of tho 
Governor-General during the insmTection had been dis- 
tinguished by ability and presence of mind. He censured, 
with great bitterness, the conduct of Francis, both in India 
and in Parliament, as most dishonest and malignant. The 
necessary inference from Pitt's arguments seemed to be 
, that Hastings ought to be honourably acquitted ; and both 
the friends and opponents of the Minister expected from 
um a declaration to that effect. To the astonishment of 
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all parlies, ho concluded by saying that, though ho thought 
it right in Hastings to fine Cheyto Sing for contumacy, 
yot tho amount of the fine was too great for the occasion. 
On this ground, and on this ground alone, did Jlr. Pitt, 
applauding every other part of the conduct of Hastings Avith 
regard to Benares, declare that he should vote in favour of 
Mr. Fox’s motion. 

The House was thunderstruck ; and it well might be 
so. For the v'rong done to Choyte Sing, even had it been so 
flagitious as Fox and Francis contended, was a trifle when 
compared with the horrors which had been inflicted on 
Rohilcund. But if Mr. Pitt's vieAV of the case of Cheyte 
Sing were correct, there was no ground for an impeachment, 
or oven for a vote of censure. If the offence of Hastings 
was really no more than tliis, that, having a right to impose 
a mulct, the amount of which mulct was not defined, but 
was left to be settled by his discretion, ho had, not for his 
own advantage, but for that of the state, demanded too 
much, Avas this an offence Avhich required a criminal proceed- 
ing of tho highest solemnity, a criminal proceeding, to Avhioh, 
during sixty years, no public functionary had been sub- 
jected ? We can see, avo think, in Avhat Avay a man of sense 
And integrity might have been induced to take any course 
respecting Hastings, except the course Avhich Mr. Pitt took. 
Such a man might have thought a great example necessary, 
for the preventing of injustice, and for the Aundicating the 
national honomr, and might, on that ground, have voted 
for impeachment both on the Rohilla charge and on the 
Benares charge. Such a man might have thought that the 
offences of Hastings had been atoned for by great services, 
and might, on that ground, have voted against the impeach- 
ment, on both charges. With great diffidence, Ave give it 
as our ophiion that the most correct course would, on the 
Avhole, have been to impeach on the Rohilla charge, and to 
acquit on the Benares charge. Had the Benares charge 
appeared to us in the same light in Avhich it appeared to 
Jfr. Pitt, we should, Avithout hesitation, have voted for 
acquittal on that charge. The one course which it is incon- 
ceivable that any man of a tenth part of Mr. Pitt’s abilities 
can have honestly taken Avas the course Avhich he took. 
Ho acquitted Hastings on the Rohilla ohai'ge. He softened 
doAvn tho Benares charge till it became no charge at all ; 
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and then he pronounced that it contained matter for im- 
peachment. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the principal reason as- 
signed by the ministry for not impeaching Hastings on ac- 
count of the Eohilla AV’ar was this, that the delinquencies 
of the early part of his administration had been atoned 
for by the excellence of the later part. Was it not most 
extraordinary that men who had held this language could 
afterwards vote that the later part of his administration 
furnished matter for no loss than twenty articles of impeach- 
ment ? They first represented the conduct of Hastings in 
1780 and 1781 ns so highty mei-itorious that, like works of 
supererogation in the Catholic theology, it ought to be 
efficacious for the cancelling of former offences ; and they 
then prosecuted liim for his conduct in 1780 and 1781. 

The general astonishment was the greater, because, 
only twenty-four hours before, the members on whom 
the minister coffid depend had received the usual notes 
from the Tieasiuy, begging them to bo in them places and 
to vote against Mr. Fox’s motion. It was asserted by 
Jlr. Hastings that, early on the morning of the very daj^ on 
wliich the debate took place, Dundas called on Pitt, woke 
him, and was closeted Anth him many hours. The result 
of this conference was a determination to give up the late 
Governor-General to the vengeance of the Opposition. 
It AA'as hnpossible even for the most poAA’erful minister to 
carry aU his followers with him in so strange a course. 
Several persons liigh in office, the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Gremdlle, and Lord Mulgrave, divided against Mr. Pitt. 
,But the devoted adlierents who stood by the head of the 
government without asking questions, were sufficiently 
numerous to turn the scale. A hundred and nineteen 
members voted for Mr. Fox’s motion ; seventy-nine against 
it. Dundas silentty folloAA-ed Pitt. 


That good and great man, the late William Wilberforce, 
often related the. events of this remarkable night. He de- 
scribed the amazement of the House, and the bitter re- 
flections which Avere muttered against the Prune AEnistcr 
by some of the habitual supporters of government. Pitt 
lumsclf appeared to feel that his conduct required some 

treasury bench, sat for some 
- 1 to Ml-. M ilberforcc, and A'cry earnestly declared 
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that ho had found it impossible, as a man of conscience, to 
bland any longer by Hastings. The business, he said, was 
too bad. Sir. Wilberforco, we are bound to add, fully 
believed that his friend was sincere, and that the suspicions 
to which this mj’stcrious affair gave rise were altogether 
unfounded. 

Those suspicions, indeed, were such as it is painful to 
mention. The friends of Hastings, most of whom, it is to 
bo observed, generallj’’ supported the administration, 
affirmed that the motive of Pitt and Dundas was jealousy. 
Hastings was personally a favourite with the King. He 
was the idol of the East Iiidia Company and of its servants. 
If he were absolved by the Commons, seated among the 
Lords, admitted to the Board of Control, closely allied with 
the strong-minded and imperious Thurlow, was it not 
almost certain that he would soon draw to himself the entire 
management of Eastern affairs ? Was it not possible that 
he might become a formidable rival in the cabinet ? It 
had probably got abroad that very singular communications 
had taken place between Thurlow and Major Scott, and 
that, if the h’irst Lord of the Treasury was afraid to re- 
commend Hastings for a peerage, the Chancellor was ready 
to take the responsibility of that stop on himself. Of all 
ministers, Pitt was the least likely to submit with patience 
to such an encroachment on Ins functions. If the Common.s 
impeached Hastings, all danger w'as at an end. The pro- 
ceeding, however it might terminate, would probably last 
some years. In the meanthne, the accused person would 
be excluded from honours and public employments, and 
could scarcely venture even to pay his duty at court. Such 
were the motives attributed by a great part of the public 
to the young minister, whose ruling passion was generally 
bcheved to be avarice of powder. 

The prorogation soon interrupted the discussions respect- 
ing Hastings. In the following year, those discussions 
were resumed. The charge toucliing the spoliatioir of the 
Begums was brought forsvard by Sheridan, in a speech 
which was so imperfectly reported that it may be said to 
be wholly lost, but which was, Avithout doubt, the most 
elaborately brilliant of aU the productions of his ingenious 
mind. The imxrression which it produced was such as has 
never been equalled. He sat doAMi, not merely amidst 
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cliecring, but amidst the loud clapping of hands, in which 
the Lords below the bar and the strangers in the gallery 
joined. The excitement of the House was such that no 
other speaker could obtain a hearing ; and the debate was 
adjourned. The ferment spread fast through the town. 
Within four and twenty hours, Sheridan was offered a thou- 
sand pounds for the copyright of the speech, if he would 
himself correct it for the press. The impression made by 
this remarkable display of eloquence on severe and ex- 
perienced critics, whose discernment may be supposed 
to have been quickened by emulation, was deep and per- 
manent. Jlr. Windham, twenty years later, said that the 
speech deserved all its fame, and was, in spite of some faults 
of taste, such ns were seldom wanting either in the literary 
or in the parliamentary performances of Sheridan, the 
finest that had been delivered within the memory of man. 
Mr. Fox, about the same time, being asked by the late 
Lord Holland what was the best speech ever made in the 
House of Commons, assigned the first place, without hesita- 
tion, to the great oration of Sheridan on the Oude eharge. 

When the debate was resumed, the tide ran so strongly 
against the accused that his friends were coughed ajid 
scraped down. Pitt declared himself for Sheridan's motion; 
and the question vtis carried by a hundred and seventy-five 
votes against sixty-eight. 

The Opposition, flushed -ndth victory and strongly 
supported by the public sympathy, proceeded to bring 
forward a succession of charges relating chiefly to pecuniary 
transactions. The friends of Hastings were discouraged, 
and, having now no hope of being able to avert an impeach- 
ment, were not very strenuous in their exertions. At 
length the House, having agreed to twenty articles of charge, 
directed Birrke to go before the Lords, and to impeach 
the late Governor-General of High Crimes and Misde- 
, nieanours. Hastings was at the same time arrested by^ the 
Serjeant-at-arms, and carried to the bar of the Peers. 

The session was now -within ten days of its close. It 
was, therefore, impossible that any progress could be made 
in the trial till the next year. Hastings was admitted to 
Iwil ; and further proceedings were postponed till the 
Houses should re-asscmblo. 

^^hen Parliamcnl Jiiot in ilio following winter, the 
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Commons proceeded to elect a committee for managing 
the impeachment. Burke stood at tho head ; and with 
him wore associated most of the leading members of tho 
Opposition. But when tho name of Pi-ancis was read a 
fierce contention arose. It was said that Francis and 
Hastings were notoriously on bad terms, that they had been 
at feud during many years, that on one occasion their 
mutual aversion had impelled them to seek each other’s lives, 
and that it would be hnproper and indelicate to select a 
private enemy to be a public accuser. It was urged on the 
other side 'ivith great force, particularly by Mr. Windham, 
that impartiality, though tho first duty of a judge, had 
never been reckoned among the qualities of an advocate ; 
that in the ordinary administration of criminal justice 
among the English, tho aggrieved party, the very last 
person who ought to bo admitted into the jury-box, is the 
prosecutor ; that what was wanted in a manager was, 
not that he should be free from bias, but that he should be 
able, well-informed, energetic, and active. The ability 
and information of Francis were admitted ; and the very 
animosity with which ho was reproached, whether a vutue 
or a vice, was at least a pledge for his energy and activity. 
It seems difficult to refute these arguments. But the 
inveterate hatred borne by Francis to Hastings had excited 
general disgust. The House decided that Ikancis should 
not be a manager. Pitt voted with the majority, Dundas 
with the minority. 

In tho meantime, the preparations for the trial had pro- 
ceeded rapidly ; and on the tliirteenth of February, 1788, 
the sittmgs of the Court commenced. Tliere have been 
spectacles more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous with 
jewellery and cloth of gold, more attractive to grown-up 
children, than that which was then exhibited at West- 
minster ; but, perhaps, there never was a spectacle so well 
calculated to strike a highly cultivated, a reflecting, an 
imaginative mmd. All the various Muds of interest which 
belong to the near and to the distant, to the present and 
to the past, were collected on one spot, and in one hour, 
AU the talents and all the accomplishments which are 
developed by liberty and civilization were now displayed, 
ndth every advantage that could be derived both from co- 
operation and from contrast. Every step in the proceedings 

20 * 
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carried t.l\o mind either backward, through _ many 
troubled centuries, to the days rvhon the foundations of 
our constitution were laid ; or far away, over boundless 
seas and deserts, to dusky nations living under strange 
stars, worshipping strange gods, and -writing strange 
characters from right to left. The High Court of Parlia- 
ment was to sit, according to forms handed do-wn from the 
days of the Plantagoncts, on an Englishman accused of 
exercising tyranny over the lord of the holy city of Benares, 
and over the latlies of the princely house of Oude. 

The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great 
hall of William Rufus, the hall which had resoimded with 
acclamations at the inauguration of thirtj' kings, the hall 
which hod -witnessed the just sentence of Bacon and the 
just absolution of Somers, the hall where the eloquence of 
Strafford had for a moment awed and melted a victorious 
party inflamed -with just resentment, the hall where Charles 
had confronted the High Court of Justice with the placid 
courage which has half redeemed his fame. Neither military' 
nor civil pomp was wanting. The avenues were lined -with 
grenadiers. The streets were kept clear by cavalry'. The 
peers, robed in gold and ermine, were marshalled by the 
heralds under Garter King-at-arms. The judges in their 
vestments of state attended to give advice on points of law. 
Near a hundred and seventy lords, three-fourths of the 
Upper House as the Upper House then was, walked in 
solemn order from their usual place of assembling to the 
tribunal. The junior baron present led the way', George 
Eliott, Lord Heathfield, recently ennobled for his memor- 
able defence of Gibraltar against the fleets and annies of 
France and Spain. The long procession was closed by the 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of the realm, by the gi-eat 
dignitaries, and by' the brothers and sons of the King, 
Last of all came the Prince of Wales, conspicuous by his 
fine person and noble bearing. The grey old walls were 
hung with scarlet. The long galleries were crowded by an 
audience such as has rarely excited the fears or the'omulation 
of an orator. There were gathered together, from all parts 
of a great, free, enlightened, and pros2oerouB empire, gi-ace 
and fe-male loveliness, -ant and learning, the representatives 
soionco and of every art. There were seated round 
the Queen the fair-haired y'oung daughters of the house of 
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Brunswok. There the. Ambassadors of great Kings and 
Commonwealths gazed with admiration on a spectacle 
which no other country hi the world could present. There 
Siddons, in the prime of her majestic beauty, looked w'ith 
emotion on a scone sm-passing all the imitations of the 
stage. There the historian of the Roman Empire thought 
of the days when Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily against 
Verres, and when, before a senate which still retahied some 
show of freedom, Tacitus thundered against the op- 
pressor of Africa. There were seen, side by side, the 
greatest painter and the greatest scholar of the age. The 
spectacle had allured Reynolds from that easel which has 
preserved to us the thoughtful foreheads of so many wiiters 
and statesmen, and the sweet smiles of so many noble 
matrons. It had induced Parr to suspend his labours in 
tliat dark and profound mine from wliioh he had extracted 
a vast treasure of erudition, a treasure too often buried in 
the earth, too often paraded with injudicious and inelegant 
ostentation, but still precious, massive, and splendid. 
There appeared the voluptuous charms of her to whom the 
heir of the throne had in secret plighted his faith. There 
too was she, the beautiful mother of a beautiful race, the 
Saint Cecilia whose delicate features, lighted up by love and 
music, art has rescued from the common decay. There 
were the members of that brilliant society which quoted, 
criticized, and exchanged repartees, imder the rich peacock- 
hangings of Mrs. Montague. And there the ladies whose 
lips, more persuasive than those of Eox himself, had carried 
the Westminster election against palace and treasury, 
shone round Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. 

The Serjeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced 
to the bar, and bent his knee. The culprit was indeed not 
unworthy of that great presence. He had ruled an extensive 
and populous country, had made laws and treaties, had 
sent forth armies, had set up and pulled down princes. And 
in his high place he bad so borne himself, that all had feared 
him, that most had loved him, and that hatred itself could 
deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He looked like 
a great man, and not like a bad man. .A person small 
and emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a carriage which, 
while it indicated deference to the court, indicated also 
habitual self-possession and self-respect, a high and 
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intollectual forehead, a brow ijenBivo, but not gloomy, a 
mouth of infloxiblo decision, a face pale and worn, but 
serene, on which was written, as legibly ns under the pictme 
in the council-chamber at Calcutta, Mens ccgxia- in archiis ; 
such was the aspect uith which the great proconsul pre- 
sented himself to his judges. 

His counsel accompanied him, men all of whom were 
afterwards raised by their talents and learning to the 
highest posts in their profession, the bold and strong- 
minded Law, afterwards Chief Justice of the King’s Bench ; 
the more humane and eloquent Dallas, afterwards Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas ; and Plomcr*who, near twenty 
years later, successfully conditcted in the same high court 
the defence of Lord MelviUe, and subsequent^ became 
Vice-chancellor and Master of the Bolls. 

Biit neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted so 
nmch notice as the accusers. In the midst of the blaze 
of red drapery, a space had been fitted up with green 
benches and tables for the Commons. The managers, with 
Burke at their head, appeared in full dress. The collectors 
of gossip did not fail to remark that even Pox, generally 
so regardless of his appearance, had paid to the iflustrious 
tribimal the compliment of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt 
had refused to be one of the conductors of the impeach- 
ment ; and his commanding, copious, and sonorous elo- 
quence was wanting to that great muster of various talents. 
Age and blindness had unfitted Lord North for the duties 
of a public prosecutor ; and his friends were left ^vithout the 
help of his excellent sense. Ids tact, and his urbanity. But, 
in spite of the absence of these two distinguished members 
of the Lower House, the box in which the managers stood 
contained an array of speakers such as perhaps had not 
appeared together since the great age of Athenian eloquence. 
There were Pox and Sheridan, the English Demosthenes 
and the English H}q)erides. There was Burke, ignorant, 
indeed, or negligent of the art of adapting his reasonings and 
his style to the capacity and taste of his hearei-s, but in 
amplitude of comprehension and richness of imagination 
superior to every orator, ancient or modem. Th^e, with 
eyes reverentially fixed on Burke, appeared the finest 
gentleman of the age-, ids form developed bv every manly 
exercise, his face beaming with intelligence and sphit, the 
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ingenious, the chivalrous, the high-souled Windham. 
Nor, though surrounded by such men, did tho youngest 
manager pass unnoticed. At an age when most of those 
who distinguished themselves in life are still contending for 
prizes and fellowsliips at college, he had won for himself a 
conspicuous place in parliament. No advantage of fortune 
or connexion was wanting that could sot off to the height 
his splendid talents and his imblemished honour. At 
twonty-tliree ho had been thought worthy to be ranked with 
the veteran statesmen who appeared ns the delegates of the 
British Commons, at the bar of tho British nobility. All 
who stood at that bar, save hun alone, are gone, culprit, 
advocates, accusers. To the generation which is now in the 
vigour of life, ho is the sole representative of a gi'eat age 
which has passed awa5'. But those who, witlrin the last 
ten years, have listened with delight, till the morning sun 
shone on the tapestries of the House of Lords, to the lofty 
and animated eloquence of Charles Earl Grey, are able to 
form some estimate of the powers of a race of men among 
whom ho was not the foremost. 

Tho charges and the answers of Hastings were first read. 
The ceremony occupied two whole days, and was rendered 
less tedious than it would otherwise have been bj’- the silver 
voice and just emphasis of Cowper, the cleric of the court, 
a near relation of the amiable poet. On the third day Burke 
rose. Four sittings were occupied by his opening speech, 
which was intended to be a general introduction to all the 
charges. With an exuberance of thought and a splendour 
of diction which more than satisfied the highly-raised expect- 
ation of the audience, he described the character and in- 
stitutions of the natives of India, recounted the circum- 
stances in which the Asiatic empire of Britainhad originated, 
and set forth the constitution of the Company and of the 
English Presidencies. Having thus attempted to com- 
immicate to his hearers an idea of Eastern society, as Advid 
as that which existed in bis owi mind, he proceeded to 
arraign the administration of Hastings as systematically 
conducted in defiance of morality and public law. The 
energ}’’ and pathos of the great orator extorted expressions 
of unwonted admiration from the stem and hostfle Clian- 
ceUor, and, for a moment, seemed to pierce even the re- 
solute heart of tho defendant. The ladies in the galleries. 
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imaccustoTOcd to such displays of eloquence, excited by 
the soloTunity of the occasion, and perhaps not un-m]Ju)g to 
display their taste and sensibility, wore in a state of uncon- 
trollable emotion. Handkerchiefs were pulled 
smelling-bottles were handed round ; hj-sterical sobs and 
screams were hoard ; and Airs. Sheridan was carried out 
in a fit. At length the orator concluded. Eaising his voice 
1 ill tho old arches of Irish oak resoiuided, ‘ Therefore, 
said he, ‘ hath it with all confidonco been ordered by the 
Commons of Groat Britain, that I impeach Warren Hast- 
ings of high crimes and misdemeanours. I impeach him in 
the name of the Commons House of Parliament, whoso 
trust ho has betrayed. I impeach him in tho name of the 
English nation, whose ancient honour he -has suUicd. 
I impeach him in tho name of the people of India, whose 
rights ho has trodden under foot, and whose coimtry he 
has turned into a desert. Lastlj-, in tho name of human 
natirre itself, in tho name of both sexes, in the name of every 
ago, in the name of every rank, I impeach the common 
encm5’ and oppressor of all ! ’ 

Wlien tho deep mmrmur of various emotions had sub- 
sided, Air. Fox rose to address the Lords respectmg tho 
course of proceeding to bo followed. The wish of the 
accusers was that the Court would bring to a close the 
investigation of the first charge before the second was 
opened. The wish of Hastings and of his counsel was that 
the managers should open all the charges, and produce all 
the evidence for the prosecution before the defence began. 
The Lords retired to their own House to consider the ques- 
tion. The Chancellor took the side of Hastings. Lord 
Loughborough, who was now in opposition, supported 
the demand of the managers. The division showed wliicli 
Avay the inclination of the tribunal leaned. A majoritv of 
near three to one decided in favour of the course for which 
Hastings contended. 

When the Court sat again. Air. Fox, assisted by Air. 
Grey, opened the charge respectmg Cliejde Sing, and several 
days were spent in reading papers and hearmg AA-itnesses. 
The next article was that relating to tho Princesses of 
Oude. The conduct of this part of the case Avas entrusted 
to Sheridan. The curiosity of the public to hear him was 
unbounded. His sparkling and highly finished declamation 
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lasted two days ; but the Hall was crowded to suffocation 
during tho whole time. It was said ihat guineas 
had been paid for a single ticket, Sheridan, when he con- 
cluded, contrived, with a knowledge of stage-effect which 
his father might have envied, to sink back, as if exhausted, 
into tho arms of Burke, who hugged him with the energy 
of generous admiration. 

June was now far advanced. The session could not 
last much longer ; and the progress which had been made 
in the impeachment was not very satisfactory. There were 
twenty charges. On two only of these had even the case 
for the prosecution been heard ; and it was now a year 
since Hastings had been admitted to bail. 

The interest taken by the public in the trial was great 
when the Court began to sit, and rose to the height when 
Sheridan spoke on the charge relating to the*Begums. From 
that time the excitement went dorvn fast. The spectacle 
had lost the attraction of novelty. The great displays of 
rhetoric were over. What was behind was not of a nature 
to entice men of letters from their books in the morning, or 
to tempt ladies who had left the masquerade at two to be 
out of bed before eight. There remained examinations 
and cross-examinations. There remained statements of 
accounts. There remained the reading of papers, filled 
with words unintelligible to English ears, with lacs and 
crores, zemindars and aumils, sunnuds and perwannahs, 
jaghires and nuzzurs. There remained bickerings, not 
always carried on with the best taste or with the best 
temper, between the managers of the . impeachment and 
the counsel for the defence, particularly beriveen Mr. Burke 
and Air, Law. There remained the endless marches and 
countermarches of the Peers between their House and the 
Hall ; for as often as a point of law was to be discussed, their 
Lordships retired to discuss it apart ; and the consequence 
was, as a Peer wittily said, that the Judges walked and the 
trial stood stUl. 

It is to be added that, in the spring of 1788, when the 
trial commenced, no important question, either of domestic 
or foreign policy, occupied the public mind. The proceed- 
ing in Westminster Hall, therefore, naturally attracted 
most of the attention of Parliament and of the public. It 
w'as the one great event of that season. But in the following 
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year, tlie King's illness, the debates on tbe Regency, tlic 
expect-ation of a change of Minisfcry, completelj' diverted 
public attention from indinn affairs ; and ■within a fortogM 
after George the Third had retnrned thanks in St. ® 
for his recovery, the States-General of Krance met at > or- 
sailles. In the midst of the a^tatiorr produced by these 
events, the impeacliment ’was for a time almost forgotten. 

The trial in the Hall -went on languidly. In the session 
of 178S, ■when the proceedings had the interest of novelty, 
and when the Peers had little other business before them, 
only thirty-five days were given to the impeachment. Ri 
1789, the Regency BiU occupied the Upper House till the 
session was far advanced. When the Eng recovered the 
circuits were beginning. The Judges left town ; the lords 
waited for the return of the oracles of jurisprudence ; and 
the consequence was that during the whole year only 
seventeen daj^s were given to the case of Hastings. It 
was clear that the matter would be protracted to a length 
unprecedented in the annals of criminal law. 

In truth, it is impossible to deny that impeachment, 
though it is a fine ceremony, and though it may have been 
useful in the seventeenth century, is not a proceeding from 
which much good can now be e.xpected. RTiatever con- 
fidence may be placed in the decision of the Peers on an 
appeal arising out of ordinaiy litigation it is certain that 
no juan has the least confidence in their impartiality, when 
a great public fimctionaiy, charged ■with a great state crime, 
is brought to their bar. Tlicy arc all politicians. There 
is baldly one among them whose vote on an impeachment 
may not be confidently predicted before a vitness has been 
examined ; aucl. even if it were possible to rely on their 
justice, they would still be quite unfit to try such'a cause ns 
that of Hastings. They sit only during half the year. 
They have to transact much legislative and much judicial 
bvwiness. The law-lords, whose advice is required to guide 
llie unlearned majority, are employed daily in administering 
justice olse^vvhere. It is impossible, therefore, that during 
a busy ses.«ion, the UpxKT House should give more than iv 
fen- clays to an impeachment. To expect that their lord- 
ships would give up partridge-shooting, in order to bring 
tlio gre.atest delinquent to sioctly justice or to relievo 
acctij-tKl itmoccnce by spe-edy acquittal, would be unreason- 
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able indeed. A -well-constituted tribunal, sitting regularly 
six days in the -week, and nine hours in the day, would have 
brought the trial of Hastings 'to a close in less than three 
nionfiiB. The Lords had not finished their work in seven 
years. 

The result ceased to bo a matter of doubt, from the 
lime when the Lords resolved that they would be guided 
by the rules of evidence which are received in the inferior 
emurts of the realm. Those rules, it is well known, exclude 
much information which would bo quite sufficient to deter- 
mine the conduct of any reasonable man, in the most im- 
portant transactions of private life. These rules, at eveiy 
assizes, save scores of culprits whom judges, jui-y, and 
spectators, firmly believe to be guilty. But when those 
rules were rigidly applied to offences committed many years 
before, at the distance of many thousand of miles, con- 
viction Avas, of comse, out of the question. We do not 
blame the accused and his counsel for availing themselves 
of every legal advantage in order to obtain an acquittal. 
But it is clear that an acquittal so obtained cannot be 
pleaded in bar of the judgement of history. 

Several attempts Avere made by the friends of Hastings 
to put a stop to the trial. In 1789 they proposed a vote of 
censure upon Burke, for some violent language Avhich he 
had used respecting the death of Nuncomar and the con- 
nexion betAveen Hastings and Impey. Burke Avas then 
unpopular in the last degree both AA-ith the House and v-ith 
the country. The asperity and indecency of some ex- 
pressions Avluch he had used during the debates on the Re- 
gency had annoyed even his Avarmest friends. The vote of 
censure AA'as carried ; and those who had moved it hoped 
that the managers would resign in disgust. Bimke was 
deeply hurt. But his zeal for Avhat he considered as the 
cause of justice and mercy triumphed over lus personal 
feelings. He received the censure of the House Avith dignity 
and meekness, and declared that no personal mortification 
or humiliation should induce him to flinch from the sacred 
duty wliich he had undertaken. 

In the foUoAAing year the Parliament was dissolved, 
and the friends of Hastings entertained a hope that the 
new House of Commons might not bo disposed to go on Avith 
the impeachment. They began by maintaining that the 
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whole proceeding was terminated hy the dissolution. De- 
feated on this point, they made a direct motion that the 
impeachment should he dropped ; but they were dofeaMa 
by the combined forces of the Government and the Op- 
position. It was, however, resolved that, for tlio sake of 
expedition, many of the articles should be withdrami. w 
truth, had not some such measure been ado 2 )ted, the tnal 
would have lasted tiU the defendant was in his grave. 

At length, in the spring of 1795, the decision was pro- 
nounced, near eight years after Hastings had been brought 
by the Serjeant-at-arms of the Commons to the bar of 
the Lords. On the last days of tliis great proccdiuro the 
jiublic curiosity, long suspended, seemed to be revived. 
Anxiety about the judgement there could bo none ; for it 
had been fully ascertained that there was a great majority 
for file defendant. Nevertheless many uished to sec the 
pageant, and the Hall was as much crowded as on the 
first day. But those who, having been present on the first 
day, now bore a part in the proceedings of the last, were 
few ; and most of those were altered men. 

As Hastings himself said, the arraignment had taken 
place before one generation, and the judgement was pro- 
nounced by another. The spectator could not look at the 
woolsack, or at the red benches of the Peers, or at the green 
benches of the Commons, vithout seeing something that 
reminded him of the instability of all human tilings, of the 
instability of poivor and fame and life, of the more lamen- 
table instability of friondsliip. The great seal was borne 
before Lord Lioughborough who, 'when the trial commenced, 
was a fierce opponent of Mr. Pitt’s government, and who 
was now a member of that government, while Thurlow, 
who presided^ in the court when it first sat, estranged from 
all his old allies, sat scowling among the junior barons. Of 
about a hundred and sixty nobles who wallced in the pro- 
cession on the first day, sixty had been laid in their family 
vaults. StiU more affecting must have been the sight of 
the managers’ box. What had become of that fair fellow- 
ship, so closely bound together b 3 ' public and private ties, 
so resplendent vitli every talent and accomplishment ? 
It had been scattered by calamities more bitter than 
the bitterness of death. ■ The great chiefs Avere stiff living, 
and still m the fuff vigour of their genius. But their friend- 
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nhip was at an end. It had been violently and publicly 
dissolved, with fears and stormy reproaches. If those 
men, once so dear to each other, were now compelled to 
meet for the purpose of managing the impeachment, they 
met as strangers whom public business had brought together, 
and behaved to each other with cold and distant civility. 
Burke had in his vortex whirled away Windliam. Fox had 
been followed by Sheridan and Grey. 

Only twenty-nine Peers voted. Of these only six found 
Hastings guilty on the charges relating to Cheyte Sing and 
to the Begums. On other charges, the majority in his 
favour was still greater. On some, he was unanimously 
absolved. Ho was then called to the bar, was informed 
from the woolsack that the Lords had acquitted Imn, and 
was solemnly discharged. He bowed respectfully and 
retired. 

We have said that the decision had been fuUy expected. 
It rvas also generally approved. At the commencement of 
the trial there had been a strong and indeed unreasonable 
feeling against Hastings. At the close of the trial there 
was a feeling equally strong and equally unreasonable in his 
favour. One cause of -the change was, no doubt, what is 
commonly called the fickleness of the multitude, but what 
seems to us to be merely the general law of human natmre. 
Both in individuals and in masses violent excitement is 
always followed by remission, and often by reaction. We 
are all inclined to depreciate whatever we have overpraised, 
and, on the other hand, to show undue indulgence where 
we have shown undue rigour. It was thus in the case of 
Hastings. The length of Ins trial, moreover, made him an 
object of compassion. It was thought, and not without 
reason, that, even if he was guilty, he was stiU an ill-used 
man, and that an impeachment of eight years was more 
than a sufficent punishment. It was also felt that, though, 
in the ordinary course of criminal law, a defendant is not 
allowed to set off his good actions against his crimes, a 
great political cause should be tried on different prin- 
ciples, and that a man Avho had governed an empire during 
tmrteen years might have done some very reprehensible 
things, and yet might be on the whole deserving of rewards 
and honours rather than of fine and imprisonment. The 
press, an instrument neglected by the prosecutors, was 
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used by Hastings and Ins friends, great effect. Every 
ship, too, that arrived from Aladrns or Bengal, brought 
a cuddy fvdl of his admirers. Every gentleman from India 
spoke of the late Governor-General as having deserved 
hotter, and having been treated worse, than any man living. 
The effect of tins testimony unanimously given by' all per- 
sons who knew the East, was naturally very great. Re- 
tired members of the Indian services, civil and rnilitaiy, 
were settled in all corners of the kingdom. Each of them 
was, of course, in his own little circle, regarded ns an oracio 
on an Indian question ; and they were, with scarcely one 
exception, the zealous advocates of Hastings. It is to be 
added, that the numerous addresses to the late Governor- 


General, which his friends in Bengal obtained from the 
natives and transmitted to England, made a considerable 
impression. To these addresses wo attach little or no 
importance. That Hastings was beloved by the people 
whom he governed is true ; but the eulogies of pundits, 
zemindars, INIohammcdan doctors do not prove it to be 
true. For an English collector or judge would have found 
it easy to mduco any native who could write to sign a pano- 
gyi’io on the most odious ruler that ever was in India. It 
was said that at Benares, the very place at which the acts 
set forth in the first article of impeachment had been coni- 
initted, the natives had erected a temple to Hastings ; and 
this story excited a strong sensation in England. Burke's 
observations on the apotheosis were admirable Ho saw 
no reason for astonishment, ho said, in the incident which 

striking. He knew something 
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of fifty tljousancl pounds. He was a ruined man. The legal 
expenses of his defence had been enormous. The expenses 
which did not appear in his attorney’s bill were perhaps larger 
still. Great sums had been paid to Slajor Scott. Great 
sums had been laid out in bribing newspapers, rewarding 
pamphleteers, and circulating tracts. Burke, so early as 
1790, declared in the House of Commons that twenty 
thousand pounds had been employed in corrupting the 
press. It is certain that no controversial weapon, from the 
gravest reasoning to the coarsest ribaldry, was left unem- 
ployed. Logan defended the accused governor with great 
ability in ijrose. Bor the lovers of verse, the speeches of 
the managers were burlesqued in Simplon’s letters. It is, 
we are afraid, indisputable that Hastings stooped so low as 
to court the aid of that mah’gnant and filthy baboon John 
Williams, who called himself Anthony Pasquin. It was 
necessary to subsidize such allies largely. The private 
hoards of Mrs. Hastings had disappeared. It is said that 
the banker to whom they had been entrusted had failed. 
Still if Hastings had practised strict economy, he would, 
after all his losses, have had a moderate competence ; but 
in the management of his pri-r^ate affairs he was imprudent. 
The dearest wsh of his heart had always been to regain 
Daylesford. At length, in the very year m which his trial 
commenced, the wish was accompfished ; and the domain, 
alienated more than seventy years before, retm-ned to the 
descendant of its old lords. But the manor house was a 
ruin ; and the grounds roimd it had, during many years, 
been utterly neglected. Hastings proceeded to build, to 
plant, to form a sheet of water, to excavate a grotto ; and, 
before be was dismissed from the bar of the House of Lords, 
he had expended more than forty thousand poimds in 
adorning his seat. 

The general feeling both of the Directors and of the 
proprietors of the East India Company was that he had 
great claims on them, that his services to them had been 
eminent, and that his misfortunes had been the effect of 
his zeal for their interest. His friends in Leadenhall Street 
proposed to reimburse bitn for the costs of his trial, and to 
settle on him an annuity of five thousand pounds a year. 
But the consent of the Board of Control was necessary ; and 
at the head of the Board of Control was Mr. Dundas, who 
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had hiiuKolf been a party to the impeachment, who had, 
on that account, been reviled nuth great bitterness by 
the adhorent-s of Hastings, and who, therefore, was not 
in a very complying mood. Ho refused to consent to what 
the Directors sviggcsted. The Directors remonstrated. 
A long controversy followed. Hastings, in tho meantime, 
was reduced to such distress, that ho could hardly pay his 
weeldy bills. At length a comproraiso was made. An an- 
nuity for life of four thousand pounds was settled on Hast- 
rings ; and in order to enable him to meet pressing demands 
ho was to receive ten years’ annuity in advance. The 
Company' was also permitted to lend him fifty thousand 
pounds, to be repaid by instahnonts withotit interest. This 
relief, though given in tho most absurd manner, was suffi- 
ciont to enable the retired governor to live in comfort, and 
evon in luxury, if he had been a skilful manager. But ho 
was careless and profuse, and was more than once under 
tho necessity of applying to tho Company for assistance, 
which was hberally given. 

He had security and affluence, but not tho power and 
dignity which, when he landed from India, ho had reason 
to expect. He had then looked forward to a coronet, a red 
riband, a seat at the Council Board, an office in Wliitehall. 
He was then only fifty-two, and might hope for many years 
of bodily and mental vigour. The ease was widely different 
when he left the bar of the Lords. Ho was now too old a 
man to tmm his mind to a new class of studies and duties. 
He had no chance of receiving any mark of royal favour 
while llr. Pitt remained in power ; and, when ]\Ir. Pitt 
retired, Hastings was approaching his seventieth year. 

Once, and only once, after his acquittal, ho interfered in 
politics ; and that interference was not much to his honour. 
In ISO! he exerted himself strenuously to prevent Mr. 
-Addington, against whom Fox and Pitt had combined, from 
resigning the Treasury. It is difficult to believe that a 
man so able and energetic as Hastings can have thought 
that, when Bonaparte was at Boulogne vith a great army, 
the defence of oiu- island could safely bo entrusted to a 
uimistry which did not contain a single person whom 
flattery could describe as a great statesman. It is also 
certain that, on the important question which had raised 
iur. Addington to power, and on which he differed from , 
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both Fox and Pitt, Hastmge, as might have been expected, 
agreed with Fox and Pitt, and was decidedly opposed to 
Addington. Religious intolerance has never been the vice 
of the Indian service, and certainly was not the vice of 
Hastings. But hir. Addington had treated him with 
marked favmm. Fox had been a principal manager of the 
impeachment. To Pitt it was owing that there had been an 
impeachment ; and Hastings, we fear, was on this occasion 
guided by personal considerations, rather than by a regard 
to the public interest. 

The last twenty-four years of his life were chiefly passed 
at Daylesford. He amused himself ^th embellishing his 
groimds, riding fine Arab horses, fattening prize-oattle, 
and trying to rear Indian animals and vegetables in England. 
He sent for seeds of a verj' fine custard-apple, from the 
garden of what had once been his o%vn viUa, among the 
green hedgerows of Allipore. He tried also to naturalize in 
Worcestershire the delicious leeohee, almost the only fruit 
of Bengal which deserves to be regretted even amidst 
the plenty of Covent Garden. The Mogul emperors, in 
the time of their greatness, had in vain attempted to in- 
troduce into Hindostan the goat of the table-land of Thibet, 
whose doAvn supplies the looms of Caslimere with the ma- 
terials of the finest shawls. Hostings tried, with no better 
fortune, to rear a breed at Daylesford ; nor does he seem 
to have succeeded better with the cattle of Bhootan, whose 
tails are in high esteem as the best fans for brushing away 
the mosquitoes. 

Literature divided his attention with his conservatories 
and his menagerie. He had always loved books, and they 
were now necessary to him. Though not a poet, in anj’ 
high sense of the word, he wrote neat and polished lines with 
great facility, and was fond of exercising this talent. In- 
deed, if we must speak out, he seems to have been more of a 
Ti’issotin than was to be expected from the powers of his 
mind, and from the great part which he had pla3'’ed in life. 
We are assured in these Memoirs that the first thing 
which he did in the morning was to write a copy of verses. 
Wlien the famil3' and guests assembled, the poem made its 
appearance as regularly as the eggs and rolls ; and 
Jtr. Gleig requires us to believe that, if from an3’ accident 
Hastings came to the breakfast-table without one of his 
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cbariuing performaiiccB in his hand, the omission •was felt hy 
all ns a grievous disappohitmcnfc. Tastes differ widely. Per 
ourselves wo must say that, however good the breakfasts at 
Daylesford may have been, — and we are assured that the 
tea was one of the most aromatic flavour, and that neither 


tongue nor venison-pasty was wanting, — we should have 
thought the reckoning high if wo had been forced to cam 
oirr repast by listening every day to a now madrigal or 
sonnet composed by our host. We arc glad, however, that 
Jlr. Gleig has preserved this little feature of character, 
though wo think it by no means a beauty’’. It is good to be 
often reminded of the inconsistency of human nature, and 
to learn to look without wonder or disgust on the weaknesses 
which are found in the strongest minds. Dionysius in old 
times, Frederic in the last centnry, with capacity and 
vigour equal to the conduct of the greatest affairs, united 
all the little vanities and affectations of pro'vincial blue- 
sto^ngs. These great examples may console the admirers 
of Hastmgs ter the affliction of seeing him teduced to the 
level of the Hayleys and Sewards. 

Hastings had passed many years in retirement, 
and had long outlived the common age of men, he again 
became ter a short tune an object of general attention, 
in 1813 the charter of the East Lidia Company was re- 
newed ; and much discussion about Indian affairs took 
place m Parliament. It was determined to examine wit- 
nesses at the bar of the Commons ; and Hastings was 
ordered to attend. He had appeared at that bar once be- 
1 answer to the charges which 
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■which they had occupied when they had been thanked for 
the services which they had rendered in Westminster Hall : 
for, by the courtesy of the House, a member who has been 
thanked in his place is considered as having a right always 
to occupy that place. These gentlemen were not disposed 
to admit that they had employed several of the best years 
of their lives in persecuting an innocent man. They 
accordingly kept their seats, and pulled their hats over 
their brows ; but the exceptions only made the prevailing 
enthusiasm more remarkable. The Lords received the old 
man with similar tokens of respect. The University 
of Oxford conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws ; 
and, in the Sheldonian Theatre, the under-graduates wel- 
comed him "with tumultuous cheering. 

These marks of public esteem were soon followed by 
marks of royal favour. Hastings was sworn of the Privy 
Coimcil, and was admitted to a long private audience of the 
Prince Regent, who treated him very graciously. WTien 
the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia visited 
England, Hastings appeared in their train both at Oxford 
and in the Guildhall of London, and though surrounded by 
a crowd of princes and great warriors, was everyAvhero 
received with marks of respect and admiration. He was 
presented by the Prince Regent both to Alexander and to 
Frederic Whliara ; and his Royal Highness went so far as 
to declare in public that honours far higher than a seat in 
the Prir’y Council wore due, and would soon bo paid, to the 
man who had saved the British dominions in Asia. Hast- 
ings now confidently expected a peerage but, from some 
unexplained cause, he was again disappointed. 

He lived about four years longer, in the enjoyment of 
good spirits, of faculties not impaired to any painful or 
degrading extent, and of health such as is rarely enjoyed 
by those who attain such an age. At length, oii the twenty- 
second of August, 1818, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, 
he met death with the same tranquil and decorous fortitude 
which he had opposed to all the trials of his various and 
eventful life. 

With aU his faults, — and they were neither few nor 
small, — only one cemetery was worthy to contain his re- 
mains. In that temple of silence and reconciliation where 
the enmities of twenty generations lie buried, in the Great 
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Abbey which has during many ages afforded a quiet resting- 
place to those whose minds and bodies have been shattered 
by the contentions of the Great Hall, the dust of the il- 
lustrious accused should have mingled with the dust of the 
illustrious accusers. This was not to be. Yet. the place 
of interment was not ill chosen. Behmd the chancel of 
the parish clnn-ch of Daylesford, in earth which already held 
the bones of many chiefs of the house of Hastings, was 
laid, the coffin of the greatest man who has ever borne that 
ancient and widely extended name. On that very spot 
probabl5% foiu'score years before, the little Warren, meanly 
clad and scantily fed, had played with the children of 
ploughmen. Even then his young mind had revolved 
plans which might be called romantic. Yet, however 
romantic, it is not likely that they had been so strange as 
the truth. Not only had the poor orphan retrieved the fallen 
fortunes of his line. Not only had ho repurchased the old 
lands, and rebuilt the old dwelling. He had preserved aiid 
extended an empire. Ho had founded a polity. Ho had 
adinniistered ^ government and war with more than the 
capacity of Richelieu. Ho had patronized learning with the 
judicious liberality of Cosmo. He had been attacked bj' 
the most formidable combination of enemies that over 
sought tho dcsti’uct-ion of a single victim ; and over that 
Min bination, after a struggle of ten j^ears, he had triumphed. 
He had at length gone down to liis grave in the fullness of 
ago, in peace, after so many troubles, in honour, after' so 
much obloquy. 

Those who look on his character -nuthout favour or ma- 
levolence ivill pronoimce that, in the two gi-eat elements of 
’^tno. m respect for the rights of others, and in 
sympathy_ for tho sufferings of others, he was deficient. 

somewhat lax. His heart was soine- 
\hat hard. But though wo cannot v-ith truth describe 
lum either as a righteous or as a merciful ruler, we cannot 
aduuration the amplitude and fertilitv of 
tten talents for command, for administra- 

tioii, and for controversy, Ins dauntless courage, his honour-' 

Ws nobiren’ t':f'cnt zeal for tho intcrcste of tho state. 
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(Araiii, 1842) 

Frederic the Oreat and his Times. Edited, •with nn Inlroduofion, 
by Thomas Campbeix, Esq. 2 vois. 8vo. London: 1842. 

TfflS tvork, tvliich has tlie high honour of being introduced 
to the world by the author of Lochiel and Hohenlinden, 
is not wholly unworthy of so distinguished a chaperon. It 
professes, indeed, to be no more than a compilation ; but 
it is an exceedingly amusing compilation, and wo shall be 
glad to have more of it. The narrative comes down at 
present only to the commencement of the Seven Years’ 
War, and therefore does not comprise the most interesting 
portion of JA-ederic’s reign. 

It may not bo unacceptable to our readers that -wa 
should take this opportunity of presenting them with a 
slight sketch of the life of the greatest king that has, in 
modern times, succeeded by right of birth to a throne. It 
may, we fear, be impossible to compress so long and eventful 
a story uithin the limits which we must prescribe to our- 
selves. Should we be compelled to break off, we may 
perhaps, when the continuation of this work appears, return 
to the subject. 

' The Prussian monarchy, the youngest of the great Euro- 
pean states, but in population and revenue the fifth among 
them, and in art, science, and civilization entitled to the 
third, if not to the second place, sprang from a humble 
origin. About the beginning of the ffiteenth century, 
the marquisate of Brandenburg was bestowed bj' the Em- 
peror Sigismund on the noble family of Hohenzollern. In 
the sixteenth century that family embraced the Lutheran 
doctrines. It obtained from the King of Poland, early in 
the seventeenth century, the investiture of the duchy of 

636 
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Prussifv. Even after this accession of territory, the cliicfs 
of t lie liouso of Holienzollern hardly ranked -vvitli the Electors 
of Saxony and Bavaria. Tho soil of Brandenburg was for 
the most part sterile. Even round Berlin, tho capital of 
the province, and round Potsdam, the favourite residence 
of the Afargraves, tho country was a desert. In some 
places, the deep sand could with difficulty bo forced by 
assiduous tillage to yield thin crops of rye and oats. la 
other places the ancient forests, from which tho conquerors 
of the Roman empire had descended on tho Danube, 
remained untouched by the hand of man. Where tho soil 
was rich it was generally marshy, and its insalubrity repellt^ 
the cultivators whom its fertility attracted. Erc<lcrio 
William, called the Great Elector, was tlio prince to whose 
policy his successors have agreed to ascribe their ^eatness. 
Ho acquired by the peace of Westphalia several valuable 
possessions, and among them tho rich city and district of 
Magdeburg ; and ho left to his son Frederic a principality as 
considerable as any which was not called a Idncdom. 

^ederio aspired to the stylo of royalty. Ostentatious 
and profuse, ncgligont of his true interests and of his higl' 
duties, insatiably eager for frivolous distinctions, ho added 
nothing to the real weight of the state which ho governed : 
perhaps ho transmitted his inheritance to his childi'en im- 
paired rather than augmented in value ; but lie succeeded 
n gaming the ^-eat object of bis life, tlm title of ICing. I" 
the year 1700 ho assumed this now (h^nitv He had on 
that occasion to underco all thn .-c i •„!, fnll 
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Frederic was succeeded by bis son, Frederic William, 
a prince who iniisi be allowed to have possessed some 
talents for administration, but whoso cliaracter was dis- 
figured by odious vices, and whoso eccontrioifies were such 
as had never before been seen out of a madhouse. Ho was 
exact and diligent in the transacting of business ; and he 
was the first who formed the design of obtaining for Prussia 
a place among the European powers, altogether out of pro- 
portion to her extent and population, by means of a strong 
inilitarj' organization . Strict economy enabled him to keep 
up a peace establishment of sixty' thousand troops. These 
troops were disciplined in such a manner, that placed be- 
side them, the household regiments of Versailles and St. 
James’s would have appeared an awkward squad. The 
master of such a force could not but be regarded by all his 
neighbours as a formidable enemy and a valuable ally. 

But the mind of Frederic William was so ill regulated, 
that all his inclinations became passions, and all liis passions 
partook of the character of moral and intellectual disease. 
His parsimony degenerated into sordid avarice. His taste 
for military pomp and order became a mania, like that of a 
Dutch burgomaster for tulips, or that of -a member of the 
Roxburghe Club for Caxtons. While the envoys of the 
Court of Berlin Avero in a state of such squalid poverty' as 
moved the laughter of foreign capitals, while the food placed 
before the princes and princesses of the blood-royal of 
Prussia was too scanty to apjrease hunger, and so bad that 
even hunger loathed it, no price rvas thought too extravagant 
for tall recruits. Tlie ambition of the Ifing was to form 
a brigade of giants, and every country was ransacked by 
his agents for men above the ordinary stature. These 
researches were not confined to Europe, No head that 
towered above the crowd in the bazaars of Aleppo, of Cairo, 
or of Surat, could escape the crimps of Frederic William. 
One Irishman more than seven feet high, who was picked 
up in London by the Prussian ambassador, received a 
bounty of near thirteen hundred pounds sterling, very mnch 
more than the ambassador’s salary'. Tliis extravagance 
was tbe more absurd, because a stout youth of five feet 
eight, wlio might have been procured for a feAV dollars, 
would in all probability have been a much more valuable 
soldier. But to Frederic William, tins huge Irishman Avas 
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a brass Ot ho, or a Vinegar Bible, is to a collector of a 

diflerent kind. < . 

It is remarkable, that tlioiigb the main end of Jfrcdenc 
William’s administration was to have a great military force, 
thougb bis reign forma an important epoch in the history 
of military discipline, and though his dominant passion was 
the love of militarj* display, lie was yet one of the m6st 
pacific of princes. We are afraid that his aversion to ivar 
was not the efiect of humanity, but was merely one of his 
thousand whims. His feeling about his troops seems to 
have resembled a miser’s feclmg about his money. He 
loved to collect them, to count them, to see them increase ; 
but he could not find it in his heart to break in upon the 
precious hoard. He looked forward to some future time 
when his Patagonian battalions wore to drive hostile infan- 
try before them like sheep : but tliis future time was always 
receding ; and it is probable that, if his life had been pro- 
longed tliirty years, his superb army would never have seen 
any harder service than a sham fight in the fields near 
Berlin. But the great military means which he had col- 
lected were destined to be employed by a spirit far more 
daring and inventive than liis own. 

Frederic, surnamed the Great, son of Frederic William, 
was born in January 1712. It may safely be pronounced 
that he had received from nature a strong and sharp imder- 
standing, and a rare firmness of temper and intensity of ^viU. 
As to the other parts of Ins ch.aracter, it is difficult to say 
whether they are to be ascribed to nature, or to the strange 
training which he underwent. The history of his boyhood 
is painfully interesting. Oliver TSiast in the parish work- 
house, Smilie at Dotheboys Hall, were petted children when 
compared with tliis wretched heir apparent of a crown. 
The nature of Frederic William was hard and bad, and the 
habit of exercising arbitrary power had made him frightfully 
savage. His rage constantly vented itself to right and 
left in curses and blows. When his Majesty took a walk, 
every human being fled before him, as if a tiger had broken 
loose from a menagerie. If he met a lady in the street, 
he gave her a kick, and told her to go home and mind her 
brats.- If he saw a clergyman staring at the soldiers, he 
admonished the reverend gentleman to betake himself to 
study and prayer, and enforced this pious advice by^ a sound 
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caning, administered on the sirot. But it was in Ins own 
house that ho was most unreasonable and ferocious. His 
palace was hell, and ho the most execrable of fiends, a cross 
between Moloch and Puck. His son Frederic and his 
daughter Wilhehnina, afterwards Margravine of Bareuth, 
were in an especial manner objects of liis aversion. His 
own muid was uncultivated. He despised literature. He 
hated infidels, papists, and metaphysicians, and did not very 
well understand in what they differed from each other. 
The business of life, according to him, was to drill and to 
be drilled. The recreations suited to a prince, were to sit 
in a cloud of tobacco smoke, to sip Swedish beer between 
the puffs of the pipe, to play backgammon for three half- 
pence a rubber, to lull wild hogs, and to shoot partridges 
by the thousand. The Prince Eoyal showed little inclina- 
tion either for the serious employments or for the amuse- 
ments of his father. He shirked the duties of the parade; 
he detested the fume of tobacco : he had no taste either for 
backgammon or for field sports. Ho had an exquisite ear, 
and performed skilfully on the flute. His earliest instructors 
had been French refugees, and they had awakened in him 
a strong passion for Fi’ench literature and French society. 
Frederic William regarded these tastes as effeminate and 
contemptible, and, by abuse and persecution, made them still 
stronger. Things became worse when the Prince Royal 
attained that time of fife at which the great revolution in the 
human mind and body takes place. He was guilty of some 
youthful indiscretions, which no good and wiseparent would 
regard with severity. At a later period he was accused, 
truly or falsely, of vices from which History averts her 
eyes, and which even Satire blushes to name, vices such 
that, to borrow the energetic language of Lord Keeper 
Coventry, ‘ the depraved nature of man, which of itself 
carrieth man to all other sin, abhorreth them.’ But the 
offences of lus youth were not characterized by any peculiar 
turpitude. They excited, however, transports of rage 
in the King, who hated all faults except those to which he 
was himself inclined, and who conceived that he made ample 
atonement to Heaven for his brutality, by holding the softer 
passions in detestation. The Prince Eoyal, too, was not 
one of those who are content to take their religion on 
trust. He asked puzzling questions, and brtfught forward 
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argunientB which Bceincd to savour of something different, 
from pure Lutheranism. The ICing suspected that Ids 
son was inclined to ho a heretic of some sort or other, 
whether Calvinist or Atheist his Majesty did not very well 
know. The ordinary malignity of Frederic William was 
bad enough. He now thought malignity a part of his 
duty as a Christian man, and all the conscience that he had 
stimulated his hatred. The flute was broken : the French 
books were sent out of the palace : the Prince was lacked 
and cudgelled, and pulled bj’' the hair. At dinner the plates 
wore hurled at his head : sometimes he was restricted to 
bread and water : sometimes he was forced to swallow food 
so nauseous that he could not keep it on his stomach. 
Once liis father knocked him down, dragged him along the 
floor to a -window, and was with difSculty prevented from 
strangling him with the cord of the curtain. The Queen, 
for the crime of not wishing to see her son murdered, was 
subjected to the grossest indignities. The Princess Wflhel- 
mina, who took her brother’s part, was treated almost ns ill 
as Wj:s. Browniigg’s apprentices. Driven to despair, the 
unliappy youth tried to run aw'a3’. Then the fimy of the 
old tyrant rose to madness. The Prince tvas an officer in 
the armj’ ; his flight was therefore desertion ; and, in the 
moral code of Frederic WiUiam, desertion was the higliest 
of all crimes. ‘ Desertion,’ says this royal theologian, in 
one of his half crazy letters, ‘ is from hell. It is a work of 
the children of the Devil. Ho child of God could possibly 
be gttilty of it.’ An accompUce of the Prince, in spite of 
the recommendation of a court-martial, was mercilessly 
put to death. It seemed probable that the Prince liimself 
would suffer the same fate. It was wdth difficulty that the 
intercession of the States of Holland, of the Kings of Sweden 
and Poland, and of the Emperor of Germany, sa-ved the 
House of Brandenburg from the stain of an rmnatural 
murder. After months of cruel suspense, Frederic learned 
that his life would be spared. He remamed, however, lone 
a prisoner ; but he was not on that account to be pitiecL 
He found in Iris gaolers a tenderness which he had never 
found in his father ; his table was not sumptuous, but he 
had wholesome food insufficient quantityto appease hunger ■ 
ho could read the Henriade without being lacked, and could" 
play on his flute without having it broken over liis liead 
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When his confinement terminated he Avas a man. He 
had nearly completed his twenty-first year, and could 
scarcely bo kept much longer under the restraints which 
had made his boyhood miserable. Suffering had matured 
his understandmg, wliilo it had hardened his heart and 
soured his temper. Ho had learnt self-command and dis- 
simulation ; he affected to conform to some of his father's 
views, and submissively accepted a wife, who was a wife 
only in name, from his father's hand. He also served 
with credit, though without any opportunity of acquiring 
brilliant distinction, under the command of Prince Eugene, 
during a campaign marked b5'^ no extraordinary events. 
He was now permitted to keep a separate establishment, 
and Avas therefore able to indulge Avith caution his oaati 
tastes. Partlj” in order to conciliate the King, and parity, 
no doubt, from inclination, he gave up a portion of his 
time to military and political business, and thus gradually 
acquired such an aptitude for affairs as his most intimate 
associates were not aware that he possessed. 

His favoimite abode Avas at Ilheinsberg, near the frontier 
which separates the Prussian dominions from the Duchy 
of Mecklenburg. Rheinsberg is a fertile and smiling 
spot, in the midst of the sandy Avasto of the Marquisate. 
The mansion surroimded by woods of oak and beech, 
looks out upon a spacious lake. There Frederio amused 
hunself by laying out gardens in regular alleys and intricate 
mazes, by building obelisks, temples, and conservatories, 
and by collecting rare fruits and flowers. His retirement 
Avas enlivened by a few companions, among whom he 
seems to have preferred those who, by birth or extraction, 
Avere French. With these inmates he dined and supped 
well, drank freely, and amused himself sometimes Avith 
concerts, and sometimes with holding chapters of a fra- 
ternity which ho called the Order of Bayard ; but htera- 
ture was bis chief resource. 

His education bad been entirety French. The long 
ascendancy wbicli Louis XIV bad enjoj^ed, and the 
eminent merit of the tragic and comic dramatists, of the 
satirists, and of the preachers who had flourished under 
that magnificent prince, had made the French language 
predominant in Europe. Even in countries which had a 
national literature, and Avhioh could boast of names greater 
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than those of Racine, of Moliere, and of Massillon, in the 
coxintry of Dante, m the countrj' of Cervantes, in the 
country of Shakespeare and Milton, the intellectual fashions 
of Paris had been to a great extent adopted. Germany 
had not yet produced a single masterpiece of poetry or 
eloquence. In German3% therefore, the French taste 
reigned without rival and without limit. Every youth of 
rank was taught to speak and UTite French. That he 
should speak and \\Tite his own tongue with politeness, or 
even with accuracy and facility, was regarded as com- 
paratively an imimportant object. Even I^deric William, 
with all his rugged Saxon prejudices, thought it neces- 
sary that his childi-en should laiow French, and quite im- 
necessary that they should be well versed in German. 
The Latin was positively interdicted. ‘ My son,’ his 
Majesty wrote, ‘ shall not learn Latin ; and, more than 
that, I will not suffer anybody even to mention such a 
thing to me.’ One of the preceptors ventured to read 
the Golden Bull in the original with the Prince Royml. 
Frederic William entered the room, and broke out in his 
usual Inngly style. 

‘ Rascal, what are you at there ? ’ 

‘ Please yoiu’ Majesty,’ answered the percoptor, ‘ I was 
explaining the Golden Bull to his Royal Highness.’ 

* I’ll Golden Bull you, you rascal I ’ roared the Majesty 
of Prussia. Up went the King’s cane ; away ran the 
terrified instructor ; and Frederic’s classical studies ended 
for ever. He now and then affected to quote Latin sen- 
tences, and produced such exquisitely Ciceronian phrases 
as those ; — ‘ Stante pedo moriro,’ — ‘ De gustibus non est 
disputandus,’ — ‘ Tot verbas tot spondera.’ Of Italian, 
he had not enough to read a page of Metastasio with ease ; 
and of the Spanish and English, ho did not, as far as we 
are aware, xmderstand a single word. 

As the highest human compositions to which he had 
access were those of the French writers, it is not strange 
that his admiration for those xvi-iters should have been 
unbounded. His ambitious and eager temper early 
prompted hun to imitate what ho admired. The wish, 
perhaps, dearest to his heart was, that ho might rank 
among the masters of French rhetoric and poetry. He 
UTOte prose and verse as indefatignbly as if he had been a 
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starving hack of Cave or Osborn ; but Nature, ivliicli liad 
bestowed on lu'm, in a large measure, the talents of n 
captain and of an administrator, had withheld from him 
those higher and rarer gifts, without which industry labours 
in vain to produce immortal eloquence and song. And, 
indeed, had he been blessed with more imagmation, ivit, 
and fertility of thought, than he appears to have had, he 
would still have been subject to one great disadvantage, 
which would, in all probability, have for ever prevented 
him from taking a high place among men of letters. He 
had not the full command of any language. There was 
no machine of thought u'hich he could employ with perfect 
ease, confidence, and freedom. He had German enough 
to scold his servants, or to give the word of command to 
his grenadiers ; but his grammar and pronunciation were 
extremely bad. He found it difficult to make out the 
meaning even of the simplest German poetry. On one 
occasion a version of Racine’s Iphigenie was read to him. 
Ho held the Ikench briginal in his hand ; but was forced 
to own that, oven with such help, he could not under- 
stand the translation. Yet, though he had neglected his 
mother tongue in order to bestow all his attention on 
French, his French was, after all, the French of a foreigner. 
It was necessaty for him to have always at his beck 
some men of letters from Paris to point out the solecisms 
and false rhymes qf which, to the last, he was frequently 
guilty. Even had he possessed the poetic faculty, of 
which, as far as we can judge, he was utterly destitute, 
the want of a language would have prevented him from 
being a great poet. No noble work of imagination, as far 
as we recollect, was ever composed by any man, except 
in a dialect which ho had learned without remembering 
how or when, and which he had spoken with perfect ease 
before he had ever analysed its structure. Romans 
of great abilities wrote Greek verses ; but how many of 
those verses have deserved to live ? Many men of 
eminent genius have, in modern times, written Latin 
poems ; but, as far as we are aware, none of those poems, 
not even Milton’s, can be ranked in the first class of art, or 
even very high in the second. It is not strange, therefore, 
that, in the French verses of Frederic, we can find nothing 
beyond the reach of any man of good jjarts and industry'. 
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nothing nhove the level of Newdigate and Seatonian pbetrj'. 
His best pieces may perhaps rank with the worst in 
Dodsley’s collection. In history, he succeeded better. 
We do not, indeed, find, in any part of his voluminous - 
Memoirs, either deep . reflection or vivid painting. But 
the narrative is distinguished by clearness, conciseness, 
good sense, and a certain air of tnith and simplicity, 
which is singularly graceful in a man who, having done 
great things, sits dorni to relate them. On the whole, 
however, none of his rvritings are so agreeable to us as 
his Letters, particularly those which are written hdth 
earnestness, and are not embroidered rvith verses. 

It is not strange that a young man devoted to litera-, 
ture, and acquainted only with the literature of Bkanoe, 
should have looked ^vitll profound veneration on the 
genius of Voltaire. ‘ A man who has never seen the 
sun,’ says Calderon, in one of his charming comedies, 

‘ cannot be blamed for thmking that no glory can exceed 
that of the moon. A man who has seen neither moon nor 
sun, cannot be blamed for tallting of the unrivalled bright- 
ness of the morning star,’ Had Frederic been able to 
read Homer and ^Illton, or even Virgil and Tasso, his 
admiration of the Heirriade would prove that he was utterlj' 
destitute of the power of discerning what is excellent in 
art. Had he been familiar with Sophocles or Shakespeare, 
we should have expected him to appreciate Zaire more 
justly. Had he been able to study Thucydides and 
Tacitus in the original Greek and Latin, he would have 
known that there were heights in the eloquence of history 
far beyond the reach of the author of the Life of Charles 
the Twelfth. But the finest heroic poem, several of the 
most powerful tragedies, and the most brilliant and 
picturesque historical work that Frederic had ever read, ' 
were Voltaire’s. Such high and various excellence moved 
the young Prince almost to adoration. The opinions of 
Voltaire on religious and philosophical questions had not 
yet been fuUy cxliibited to the public. At a later 2)eriod, 
when an exile from his country, and at open war with the 
Church, he spoke out. But Avhen Frederic was at Eheins- 
berg, Voltaire was still a courtier ; and though ho could 
not always curb his lietulant wit, ho had as yet published 
nothing that could exclude him from Versaille.s, and little 
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that a divine of the raikl and generous school of Grotius 
and Tillotson might not read with pleasure. In the 
Honriade, in Zaire, and in Alziro, Clu-istian piety is 
cxliibited in the most amiable form ; and, some years 
after the period of which we arc writing, a Pope conde- 
scended to accept the dedication of Jlahoraet. The real 
sentiments of the poet, however, might be clearly perceived 
by a keen eye through the decent disguise with which he 
veiled them, and could not escape the sagacity of Frederic, 
who held similar opinions, and had been accustomed to 
practise similar dissimulation. 

The Prmco wrote to his idol in the style of a worshipper ; 
and Voltaire replied with exquisite gi’ace and address. 
A correspondence followed, which may bo studied with 
advantage by those who wish to become proficients in the 
ignoble art of flattery. No man ever paid compliments 
bettor than Voltaire. His sweetest confectionery had 
ahvays a delicate, yet stimulating flavour, which was 
delightful to palates wearied by the coarse preparations 
of inferior artists. It was only from liis hand that so much 
sugar could be swallowed without making the swallower 
sick. Copies of verses, writing desks, trinkets of amber, 
were exchanged between the friends. Frederic confided 
his UTitings to Voltaire ; and Voltaire applauded, as if 
Frederic had been Racine and Bossuet in one. One of his 
Royal Highness’s performances was a refutation of 
Machiavelli. Voltaire undertook to convey it to the 
press. It was entitled the Anti-Machiavel, and was 
an edifying homily against rapacity, perfidy, arbitrary 
government, unjust war, in short, against almost every- 
thing for w'hich its author is now remembered among men. 

The old King uttered now and then a ferocious growl 
at the diversions of Rheinsberg. But his health was 
broken ; liis end was approaching ; and his vigour was 
impaired. He had onty one pleasure left, that of seeing 
tall soldiers. He could always be propitiated by a present 
of a grenadier of six feet four or six feet five ; and such 
presents were from time to time judiciously offered by his 
son. 

Early in the year 1710, Frederic William met death 
with a firmness and dignity worthy of a better and udser 
man ; and Pi-ederic, who bad just completed his twenty- 
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The disaj)i)oinlmont of FulstafT at his old Iwon-com- 
panion's coronation was not more hitler than that which 
awaited some of the inmates of Kheinsberg. They hud long 
looked forward to the accession of their jxatr'on, ns to the 
event from which their own prosp'rity and gmatness was 
to date. They had at last reached the iiromi.scd land, the 
land which they had figured to themsclvc.s ns flowing with 
milk and honey ; and they found it a desert. ‘ Xo more 
of these fooleries,’ was the short, sharp admonition given 
by Frederic to one of them. It soon became plain that, 
in the most important points, the now sovereign bore a 
strong family likeness to his predecc.ssor. There was in- 
deed a wide difference between the father and the son as 
respected extent and vigour of intellect, speculative 
opinions, amusements, studies, outw’nrd demeanour. But 
the groundwork of the character was the same in both. 
To both were common the love of order, the love of busi- 
ness, the military taste, the parsimony, the imperious 
spirit, the temper irritable oven to ferocity, the pleasure 
in the pain and humiliation of others. But these pro- 
pensities had in Frederic William partaken of the general 
unsoundness of his mind, and wore a very different aspect 
when found in company with t^lie strong and cultivated 
understanding of his successor. Thus, for example, Frederic 
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M-ns ns anxious as any prince could bo about the efficiencj' of 
his army. But this anxiet}' never degenerated into a 
monomania, like that which led his father to pay fancy prices 
for giants. Frederic was as thrifty about money as any 
prince or any private man ought to be. But he did not 
conceive, like his father, that it was worth while to eat un- 
wholesome cabbages for the purpose of saving four or five 
rixdollars in the j'car. Frederic was, we fear, as malevolent 
as his father ; but Frederic’s wit enabled him often to show 
his malevolence in ways more decent than those to which 
his father resorted, and to inflict misery and degradation 
by a taunt instead of a blow. Frederic, it is true, by no 
means relinquished his hereditary privilege of kicking and 
cudgelling. His practice, however, as to that matter, 
differed in some important respects from his father’s. To 
Frederic William, the mere circumstance that any persons 
whatever, men, women, or chfldren, Prussians or foreigners, 
were within reach of his toes and of his cane, appeared to 
be a sufficient reason for proceeding to belabour them. 
Frederic required provocation as well as vicinity ; nor was 
ho over Icnown to inflict this paternal species of correction 
on any but his born subjects ; though on one occasion 
M. Thidbault had reason, during a few seconds, to anticipate 
the high honour of being an exception to this general rule. 

The character of Frederic was still very imperfectly 
understood either b3^ his subjects or by his neighbours, 
when events occurred which exhibited it in a strong light. 

A few months after his accession died Charles, the Sixth, 
Emperor of German^', the last descendant, in the male 
line, of the house of Austria. 

Charles left no son, and had, long before his death, re- 
linquished all hopes of male issue. During the latter part 
of his life, his principal object had been to secure to his 
descendants in the female line the many crowns of the 
house of Hapsburg. With this view, ho had promulgated 
a new law of succession, widely celebrated throughout 
Europe under the name of the Pragmatic Sanction. By 
\'irtue of this law, his daughter, the Archduchess Maria 
Theresa, wife of Francis of Loraine, succeeded to the do- 
minions of her ancestors. 

Ho sovereign has ever taken possession of a throne by a 
clearer title. All the politics of the Austrian cabinet had. 
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during twent}’’ years, Lccii directed to one single end, the 
settlement of the succession. ITrom every person ■whose 
rights could he considered as injuriously alTectcd, renuncia- 
tions in the most solemn form had been obtained. The nev 
law had been ratified by the Estates of all the Idngdoms and 
principalities which made up the great Austrian monarchy. 
England, Franco, Spam, Russia, Poland, Prussia, Sweden, 
Denmark, the Germanic bodj% had bound themselves by 
treaty to maintain the Pragmatic Sanction. That instru- 
ment was placed under the protection of the public faith of 
the ■whole chlUzed world. 

Even if no positiv'e stipulations on this subject had 
existed, the arrangement was one which no good man 
would have been willing to disturb. It was a peaceable 
arrangement. It was an arrangement acceptable to the 
great population whoso happiness was chiefly concerned. 
It was an arrangement which made no change in the dis- 
tribution of power among the states of Christendom. It 
■was an arrangement which could be set aside, onlj’^ by means 
of a general war ; and, if it were sot aside, the effect would 
be, that the equilibrium of Europe would bo deranged, that 
the lo3'al and patriotic feelings of milhons would be cruelly 
outraged, and that great provinces which had been united 
for centuries would be torn from each other by main force. 

The sovereigns of Europe were, therMore, bound by 
every obligation which those who are entrusted u-ith power 
over then- fellow-creatures ought to hold most sacred, 
to respect and defend the rights of the Archduchess. Her 
situation and her personal qualities were such as might be 
expected to move the mind of any generous man to pity, 
adrmration, and chivalrous tenderness. She was in her 
twent5'^-fourth year. Her form was majestic, her features 
beautiful, her countenance sweet and animated, her voice 
musical, her deportment gracious and dignified. In all 
domestic relations she was without reproach. She was 
married to a husband whom she loved, and was on the point 
of gi^ving birth to a child, when death deprived lier of her 
father. The loss of a parent, and the new cares of empire, 
were too much for her in the delicate state of her health. 
Her spirits were depressed, and her cheek lost its bloom. 
Yet it seemed that she had little cause for anxiety. It 
seemed that justice, humanity, .and the faith of treaties 
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would have their duo weight and that the settlement so 
solemnly guaranteed would bo quietly canied into effect. 
England, Russia, Poland, and Holland, declared in form 
their intention to adhere to their engagements. The French 
ministers made a verbal declaration to the same effect. 
But from no quarter did the j'oung Queen of Hungary re- 
ceive stronger assurance of friendship and support than 
froni the King of Prussia. 

Yet the King of Prussia, the Anti-Machiavel, had abeady 
fully determined to commit the great crime of violating 
his plighted faith, of robbing the ally whom he was bound to 
defend, and of plunging all Euroiro into a long, bloodj', 
and desolating war ; and all this for no end whatever, ex- 
cept that he might extend his dominions, and see his name 
in the gazettes. He determined to assemble a great army 
with speed and secrecy, to invade Silesia before Maria 
Theresa should be apprised of his design, and to add that 
rich province to his kingdom. 

We will not condescend to refute at length the pleas 
which the compiler of the Memoirs before us has copied 
from Doctor Preuss. The 3 '’ amount to this, that the house 
of Brandenburg had some ancient pretensions to Silesia, 
and had in the prevfotts century been compelled, by hard 
usage on the part of the Court of Vienna, to waive those 
pretensions. It is certain that, whoever might originally 
have been in the right, Prussia had submitted. Prince after 
prince of the house of Brandenburg had acquiesced in the 
existing arrangement. Nay, the Court of Berlm had re- 
cently been allied with that of Vienna, and had guaranteed 
the integrity of the Austrian states. Is it not perfectlj' 
clear that, if antiquated claims are to be set up against 
recent treaties and long possession, the world can never be 
at peace for a day 1 The laws of all nations have wisely 
established a time of limitation, after which titles, however 
illegitimate in their origin, cannot be questioned. It is felt 
by everybody, that to eject a person from his estate on the 
ground of some injustice committed in the time of the 
Tudors would produce all the evils which result from ar- 
bitrary confiscation, and would make all property inseciire. 

It concerns the commonwealth — so runs the legal maxim- 7 - 
that there be an end of litigation. And surelj’’ this maxim is 
at least equally applicable to the great oommonwealth of 
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states ; for in that coiuinonwenlth litigation means the de- 
vastation of provinces, the snsjjension of trade and industry, 
sieges like those of Badnjoz and St. Sebastian, pitehod fields 
like those of Eylau and Borodino. "Wo hold that the trans- 
fer of Norway from Denmark to Sweden was an unjustifiable 
proceeding but would the lung of Denmark be therefore 
justified in landing, without any new provocation, in Nor- 
way, and commencing military operations there ? The 
king of Holland thinks, no donbt, that ho was unjustl}’ de- 
prived of tho Belgian provinces. Grant that it were so. 
Would he, therefore, be jvistified in marching with an army 
on Brussels ? The case against Frederic was still stronger, 
inasmuch as the injustice of which he complained had been 
committed more than a century before. Nor must it 
be forgotten that he owed the highest personal obligations 
to the house of Austria. It may bo doubted whether his 
life had not been preserved by the intercession of tho 
prince whose daughter he was about to plunder. 

To do tho King justice, ho pretended to no more virtue 
than ho had. In manifestos ho might, for form’s sake, 
insert some idle stories about his antiquated claim on 
Silesia ; but in his conversation and Memoirs he took a 
very different tone. His o\m words are : ‘ Ambition, in- 
terest, the desire of making people talk about me, carried 
the day ; and I decided for war.’ 

Having resolved on his course, he acted with ability and 
vigour. It was impossible wholly to conceal his prepara- 
tions ; for throughout the Prussian territories re<»iments, 
gims, and baggage were in motion. The Austrian envoy 
at Berlin apprised his court of these facts, and expressed a 
suspicion of Frederic’s designs ; but tho ministers of Maria 
Theresa refused to give credit to so black an imputation 
on a young prince who was Imown chiefly by his liigh 
professions of integrity and philanthropy. ‘ We u-ill not ’ 
thc}’^ uTote, ‘ wo cannot, believe it,’ ’ 


In the meantime the Prussian forces had been assembled 
Without any declaration of war, without any demand for 
reparation, in the very act of pouring foi;th compliments 
and assurances of good will, Fi-ederic commenced hostilities. 
Many thousands of his troops were actually in Silesia before 
the Queen of Hungary knew that he had set up any claim 
to any part of her territories. At length he sent lier a 
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message wliicli could be regarded only ns an insult. If 
she would but let him have Silesia, he would, ho said, stand 
by her against any 2 iower which should try to dejjrive her of 
her other dominions ; as if he was not already bound to 
stand b}' her, or as if his new promise could be of more value 
than the old one. 

It was the depth of winter. The cold was severe, and 
the roads heavy •with mire. But the Prussians pressed on. 
Resistance was impossible. The Austrian armj’^ was then 
neither numerous nor efficient. The small portion of that 
array wliioh lay in Silesia was unprepared for hostilities. 
Glogau was blockaded ; Breslau opened its gates ; Ohlau 
was evacuated. A few scattered garrisons still held out ; 
but the whole open country was subjugated : no enemy 
ventured to encomrter the King in the field ; and, before 
the end of January’ 1741, he returned to receive the con- 
gratulations of his subjects at Berlin. 

Had the Silesian question been merely a question be- 
tween Frederic and jMaria Theresa, it would be impossible 
to acquit the Prussian King of gross perfidy. But when we 
consider the effects which his policy produced, and could 
not fail to produce, on the whole community of civilized 
nations, wo are compelled to pronounce a condemnation 
still more severe. Till he began the war, it seemed possible, 
even probable, that the peace of the world would be pre- 
- served. The plunder of the great Austrian heritage was m- 
deed a strong temptation ; and in more than one cabinet 
ambitious schezues were already meditated. But the 
treaties by which the Pragmatic Sanction had been guaran- 
teed ■ft’ere express and recent. To throw all Europe into 
confusion for a puiposo clearly zmjust, was no light matter. 
Ezzgland was true to her engagements. The voice of FJeiu-y 
had always been for peace. He had a conscience. He was 
now in extreme old age, aqd was rmwilling, after a life which, 
when his situation was considered, zziust be pronounced 
singularly pure, to carry the fresh stain of a great crime be- 
fore the tribunal of bis God. Even the vain and imprin- 
cipled Belle-Isle, whose whole life was one wild day-dream 
of conquest and spoliation, felt that France, bound ns she 
was by solemn stipidations, could not, without disgrace, 
make a direct attack on the Austrian dominions. Charles, 
Elector of Bavaria, pretended that he had a right to a large 
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part of the inheritance which the Pragmatic Sanction gave 
to the Queen of Hnngarj’ ; but lie was not sufficiently power- 
ful to move without support. It might, therefore, not 
unreasonably be expected that, after a short period of rest- 
lessness, all the potentates of Christendom would acquiesce 
in the arrangements made by the late Emperor. But the 
selfish rapacity o^tho Iving of Prussia gave the signal to 
his neighbours. His oxamiilo quieted their sense of shame. 
His success led them to imderrate the difficultj'- of dismem- 
bering the Austrian monarchy. The whole world sprang 
to amis. On the head of Frederic is all the blood which 
was shed in a war which raged durmg many years and 
in every quarter of the globe, the blood of the column 
of Fontenoj', the blood of the mountaineers who wore 
slaughtered at Culloden. The evils produced by his 
wickedness were felt in lands where the name of Prussia 
was unknoum ; and, in order that he might rob a neighbour 
whom he had promised to defend, black men fought'on the 
coast of Coromandel, and red men scalped each other by 
the Great Lakes of North America. 


Silesia had been occupied uithout a battle ; but the 
Austrian troops were advancing to the relief of the fortresses 
which still held out. In the spring Fi-ederic rejoined his 
army. He had seen little of war, and had never com- 
manded any great body of men in the field. It is not 
therefore, strange that his first military operations showed 
little of that skill which, at a later period, was the ad- 
miration of Europe. What connoisseurs say of some 
pictures painted by Eaphael in his youth, may be said 
of tins campaign. It was in Frederic’s early bad manner. 
Fortunately for him, the generals to whom he was 

opposed were men of smaU capacity. Tlie discipline of 

his mm troops, particularly of the infantiy, was unmualled 
m that age ; and some able and experienced officers ivere 
at hand to assist him with their advice. Of these the 
most distinguished was Field-Marshal Schwerin a brave 
adventurer of Pomeranian extraction, who had served 
half the governments in Europe, had borne the commissions 
of the States General of Holland and of the Duke of 
IMecldenbiu-g, had fought imder Marlborough at Blenheim 
Charles the Twelfth at knder’ ’ 
Frederic’s first battle was fought at Molwitz ; and never 
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did the career of a great commander open in a more in- 
auspicious manner. His army was victorious. Hot only, 
however, did ho not establish his title to the character of 
an able general ; but he was so unfortunate as to make 
it doubtful whether he possessed the vulgar courage of 
a soldier. The cavah'y, which he coininanded in person, 
Avas put to flight. Unaccustomed to the tumult and 
carnage of a field of battle, he lost his seK-possession, 
and listened too readilj' to those who urged him to save 
himself. His English grey carried him many miles from 
the field, while Schwerin, though wounded in two places, 
manfully upheld the daj'. The sldll of the old Field- 
Marshal and the steadiness of the Prussian battalions 
prevailed ; and the Austrian army was driveir from the 
field Avith the loss of eight thousand men. 

The ncAvs Avas carried late at night to a mill in Avhich 
the Khig had taken shelter. It gave him a bitter pang. 
He Avas successful ; but he OAved his success to disposi- 
tions AA’lnch others had made, and to the valour of men Avho 
had fought AA'hile ho Avas flying. So unpromising was 
the first appcaraivce of the greatest Avarrior of that age. 

The battle of MohA’itz Avas the signal for a general ex- 
plosion throughout Europe. BaA'aria took up arms. 
Prance, not yet declaring herself a principal in the Avar, 
took part in it as an ally of Bavaria. The two great 
statesmen to Avhom manlnnd had owed many years of 
tranquillity, disappeared about this time from the scene, 
but not till they had both been guilty of the Aveakness 
of sacrificing their sense of justice and their love of peace 
to the vain hope of preserving their poAver. Pleury, sink- 
ing under age and infirmity, Avas borne down by the 
hnpetuosity of Belle-Isle. Walpole retired from the 
service of his ungrateful country to Iris woods and paint- 
ings at Houghton ; and his poAver devolved on the daring 
and eccentric Carteret. As were tlie ministers, so Avere 
the nations. Thirty years during Avhich Em‘ope had, with 
few interruptions, enjoj'ed repose, had prepared the public 
mind for great military efforts. A new generation had 
groAAm up, Avliich could not remember the siege of Turin 
or the slaughter of Malplaquct ; which knoAv Avar by nothing 
but its trophies ; and Avhich, while it looked Avith pride 
on the tapestries at Blenheim, or the statue in the Place 
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of Victories, little thought by what privations, by rvhat 
waste of private fortunes, by how many bitter tears, 
conquests must be purchased. 

For a time fortune seemed adverse to the Queen of 
Hungary. Frederic invaded Moravia. The French and 
Bavarians penetrated into Bohemia, and were there joined 
by the Saxons. Prague was taken. The Elector of Bavaria 
was raised by the suffrages of his colleagues to the Imperial 
throne, a tlirone which the practice of centuries had almost 
entitled the house of Austria to regard as a hereditary 
possession. 

Yet was the spirit of the haughty daughter of the 
Cicsars unbroken. Hungary was stiff, hers by an unques- 
tionable title ; and although her ancestors had found 
Hungary the most mutinous of all their kmgdoms, she 
resolved to trust herself to the fidelity of a people, rude 
indeed, turbulent, and impatient of oppression, ■ but 
brave, generous, and simple-hearted. In the midst of 
distress and peril she had given birth to a son, afterwards 
the Emperor Joseph the Second. Scarcely had she risen 
from her couch, when she hastened to Presburg. There, 
in the sight of an mnumcrablc multitude, she was crou'iied 
with the crown and robed with the robe of St. Stephen. 
No spectator could restrain his tears when the beautiful 
young mother, stiff weak from child-bearing, rode, after 
Iho fashion of her fathers, up the Mount of Defiance, 
unsheathed the ancient swoi-d of state, shook it towards 
north and south, cast and west, and, ndth n glow on her 
pale face, challonged the four corners of the world to 
dispute her rights aud those of her boy. At the first 
sitting of the Diet she appeared clad in deep mourning 
for her father, and in pathclio and dignified words implored 
her people to support licr just cause. Magnates aJid 
deputies sprang up, half drew their sabres, and with eager 
voices vowed to stand by her with their lives and fortunes. 
Till then, her firmness had never once forsaken her before 
the i)ublic oye ; but at that shout she sank down upon lior 
throne and wept aloud. Still more touching was the 
sight when, a few days later, she came again before the 
Estates of her realm, and held up before them the little 
Archduke in her arms. Then it was that the cnlhuBiasm 
or lluugary broke forth into that wnr-crv which soon 
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resounded throughout Europe, ‘ Let us die for our King, 
Maria Theresa ! ’ 

In the meantime, Frederic was meditating a change 
of policy. He had no uish to raise Franco to supreme 
power on the Continent, at the expense of the house of 
Hapsburg. 'His first object was to rob the Queen of 
Hungar}^ His second object was that, if possible, nobody 
should rob her but himself. He had entered into engage- 
ments with the powers leagued against Austria ; but 
these engagements were in his estimation of no more force 
than the guarantee formerly given to the Pragmatic 
Sanetion. His plan now was to secure his share of the 
plunder by betraj’ing his accomplices. Maria Theresa 
was little inclined to listen to any such compromise ; 
but the English government represented to her so strongly 
the necessity of buying off Frederic, that she agreed to 
negotiate. The negotiation would not, however, have 
ended in a treaty, had not the arm of Frederic been crowned 
■with a second victory. Prince Charles of Loraine, brother- 
in-law to Maria Theresa, a bold and active, though un- 
fortunate general, gave battle to the Prussians at Chotu- 
siiz, and was defeated. The lijng was still only a. Jeanjcr 
of the military art. He acknowledged, at a later period, 
that his success on this occasion was to be attributed, not 
at all to his own generalship, but solely to the valour and 
steadiness of his troops. Ho completely effaced, however, 
by his personal courage and energy, the stain which 
Molwitz had left on his reputation. 

A peace, concluded under the English mediation, was 
the fruit of this battle. Maiia Theresa ceded Silesia : 
Frederic abandoned his allies : Saxony followed his 
example ; and the Queen Was left at liberty to turn her 
whole force against France and Bavaria. She was every- 
where triumphant. The French were compelled to 
evacuate Bohemia, and •with difficulty effected their escape. 
The whole line of their retreat might be tracked by the 
corpses of thousands who had died of cold, fatigue, and 
hunger. Many of those who reached their country carried 
with them the seeds of death. Bavaria was overrun by 
bauds of ferocious warriors from that bloody debatable 
land which lies on the frontier between Christendom and 
Islaiur The terrible names of the Pandoor, the Groat, 
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and the Hussar, then first became familiar to ■n’cstern 
Europe. The unfortunate Charles of Bavaria, vanquished 
by Austria, betrayed by Prussia, driven from his hereditary 
states, and neglected by his allies, was hurried by shame 
and remorse to an untimely end. An English army 
appeared in the heart of Germany, and defeated the Erench 
at Dettingen. The Austrian caiitains already began to 
talk of completing the work of Marlborough and Eugene, 
and of compelling France to relinquish Alsace and the 
Three Bishoprics. 

The Court of Versailles, in this peril, looked to Frederic 
for help. He had been guilt3’’ of two great treasons: 
perhaps he might be induced to commit a third. The 
Duchess of Chateauroux then held the chief influence 
over the feeble Louis. She determined to send an agent 
to Berlin ; and Voltahc was selected for the mission. 
Ho eagerlj’ undertook the task ; for, while his hterary 
fame filled all Europe, he was troubled with a childish 
craving for political distinction. He was vain, and not 
without reason, of his address, and of his insinuating 
eloquence ; and he flattered himself that ho possessed 
boundless influence over the King of Prussia. The trutli 
was that he knew, as yet, only one corner of Frederic’s 
character. He was well acquainted with all the pettj* 
vanities and affectations of the poetaster ; but was not 
aware that these foibles were united with all the talents 
and vices which lead to success in active life, and that 
the unlucky vei-sifier who pestered him with reams of 
middling Alexandrines, was the most vigilant, suspicious, 
and severe of politicians. 

Voltaire was received with every mark of respect and 
friendship, was lodged in the palace, and had a seat daily 
at the roj’al table. The negotiation was of an oxtraordinarv 
description. Kothing can bo conceived more whimsical 
than the conferences which took place between the first 
literary man and the first practical man of the age, whom a 
strange weakness had induced to exchange their parts. 
The great poet would talk of nothing but treat ie.s and 
guarantees, and the great lOug of nothing but metaphors 
and rhj'mcs. On one occasion Voltaire put into his 
ilajosty's hands a xxapor on the state of Europe, and re- 
ceived it back with verses scrawled on the margin. In 
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secret tlioj' both laughed at. each other. Voltaire did not 
spare the King’s poems ; and the Kmg has left on record 
his opinion of Voltaire’s diplomacj'. ‘ He had no creden- 
tials,’ says Pi-ederic, ‘ and the whole mission was a joke, 
a mere farce.’ 

But what the influenco of Voltaire could not effect, 
the rapid progress of the Austrian arms effected. If 
it should be in the power of Maria Theresa and George 
the Second to dictate terms of peace to France, what 
chance was there that Prussia would long retain Silesia ? 
Frederic’s conscience told him that he had acted per- 
fidiously and inhumanly towards the Queen of Hiuigary. 
That her resentment rras strong she had given ample 
proof ; and of her respect for treaties he judged by his 
own. Guarantees, he said, were mere filigree, pretty to 
look at, but too brittle to bear the slightest pressure. 
He thought it his safest course to allj’ himself closely to 
Franco, and again to attack the Empress Queen. Ac- 
cordingly, in the autumn of 1744, without notice, without 
any decent pretext, he recommended hostilities, marched 
through the electorate of Saxony rvithout troubling him- 
self about the permission of the Elector, invaded Bohemia, 
took Prague, and even menaced Vienna. 

- It was now that, for the first time, ho experienced 
the inconstancy of fortune. An Austrian army under 
Charles of Loraine threatened his communications with 
Silesia. Saxonj^ was all in arms behind him. He found 
it necessary to save himself by a retreat. He afterwards 
owned that his failure was the natural effect of his own 
blunders. Ho general, he said, had ever committed 
gi'eater faults. It must be added, that to the reverses 
of this campaign he always ascribed his subsequent suc- 
cesses. It was in the midst of difficulty and disgrace that 
he caught the first clear glimpse of the principles of the 
military art. 

The memorable year 1745 followed. The war raged 
by sea and land, in Italy, in Germany, and in Flanders ; 
and even England, after many years of profound internal 
quiet, saw, for the last time, hostile armies set in battle 
ai'ray against each othei'. This year is memorable in the 
life of Frederic, as the date at which his noviciate in the 
art of war may be said to have terminated. There have 
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been great captains whose precocious and self-taught 
military skill resembled intuition. Conde, Clive, and 
Napoleon are examples. But Frederic was not one of 
these brilliant portents. His proficiency in militarj’’ science 
■was simply the proficiency -which a man of vigorous 
faculties makes in any science to ■wliich he applies his 
mind with earnestness and industry". It was at Hohen- 
friedberg that he first proved how much ho had profited 
by his errors, and by their consequences. His victory 
on that day was chieflj’ due to his skilful dispositions, and 
convinced Europe that the prince who, a few j^ears before, 
had stood aghast in the rout of Jlolwitz, had attained in 
the military art a mastery equalled by none of his con- 
temporaries, or equalled by Saxe alone. The victory of 
Hohenfriedberg was speedily followed by that of Sorr. 

In the meantime, the arms of France had been victorious 
in the Low Countries. Frederic had no longer reason to 
fear that Maria Theresa would be able to give law to Europe, 
and ho began tp meditate a fourth breach of his engage- 
ments. The court of Versailles was alarmed and mortified. 
A letter of earnest expostulation, in the hand-CTiting of 
Louis, was sent to Berlin ; but m vain. In the autumn of 
1745, Frederic made peace with England, and, before the 
close of the year, with, Austria also. The pretensions of 
Charles of Bavaria could present no obstacle to an ac- 
commodation. That uuliappy prince was no more ; and 
Francis of Loraine, the husband of Maria Theresa, Avas 
raised, with the general assent of the Germanic bodj’, to 
the Imperial throne. 

Prussia Avas again at peace ; btit the European war 
lasted till, in the year 1748, it Avas terminated bv the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Of all the poAvers that had taken 
part in it, the only gainer Avas Frederic. Not only had 
' he added to his patrimony the fine province of Silesia : he 
had, by his unprincipled dexterity, succeeded so Avell hi 
alternately depressuig the scale of Austria and that of France, 
that he Avas generally regarded as holding the balance of 
Europe, a high dignity for one AA-ho ranked loAA’est among 
kings, and AA'hose great-grandfather had been no more than 
a MargraA'e. By the public, the King of Prussia Avas 
considered as a politician destitute alike of morality and 
decency, insatiably rapacious, and shamelessly false ; nor 
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wns the public much in the nxong. He was at the same 
time allowed to be n man of parts, a rising general, a shrewd 
negotiator and administrator. Those qualities wherein 
he surpassed all mankind, were as yet unknown to others 
or to liimself ; for thoj’- were qualities which shine out only 
on a dark ground. His career had hitherto, with little 
interruption, been prosperous ; and it was only in adversity 
which seemed without hope or resource, in adversity which 
would have overwhelmed even men celebrated for strength 
of mind, that his real greatness could bo shown. 

He had, from the commencement of his reign, applied 
himseh to public business after a fashion unlcnomi among 
kings. Louis XIV, indeed, had been his o^vn prime 
minister, and had exercised a general superintendence 
over aU the departments of the government ; but this was 
not suflScient for Frederic. He Avas not content with being 
his OAvn prime minister : he Avould bo his OAvn sole minister. 
Under him there was no room, not merely for a Richelieu 
or a Mazarin, but for a Colbert, a Louvois, 'or a Torcy. A 
love of labour for its own sake, a restless and insatiable 
longing to dictate, to intermeddle, to make his poAver felt, 
a profound scorn and distrust of his foIloAv-creatures, made 
him imAA’illing to ask counsel, to confide important secrets, 
to delegate amjAle poAvers. The highest functionaries 
under his goAmrnment Avere mere clerks, and Avere not so 
much trusted by him as valuable clerks are often trusted 
by the heads of departments. He Avas his oaata treasurer, 
his OAA-n commander-in-chief, his CAAm intendant of public 
works, his oavu minister for trade and justice, for home 
affairs and foreign affairs, his oaati master of the horse. 
steAA'ard, and chamberlain. Matters of Avhich no chief of 
an office in any other gOA^ernment AA’Ould ever hear were, in 
this singular monarch}^ decided by the ICing in person. II 
a traveller wished for a good place to see a revieAv, he had to 
Avrito to Frederic, and received next day, from a royal mes- 
senger, Frederic’s answer signed by li-ederic’s oaata hand. 
This AA’as an extravagant, a morbid activity. The public 
business AA'ould assuredly have been better done if each 
department had been put under a man of talents and in- 
tegritj’, and if the King had contented himself AA-ith a 
general control. In this manner the .idA'antagcs which 
belong to unity of design, and the advantages AA’hich belong 
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to the division of labour, would have been to a great extent 
combined. But such a system would not have suited 
the peculiar temper of I'Ycdcrio. Ho could tolerate no will, 
no reason, in the state, save liis own. Ho wished for no 
abler assistance than that of penmen who had just under- 
standing enough to translate and transcribe, to make out his 
scrawls, and to put his concise Yes and Ho into an official 
form. Of the higher intellectual faculties, there is as much 
in. a copying machine, or a lithographic press, as he required 
from a secretary of the cabinet. 

His own exertions were such as aro hardlj’ to bo expected 
from a human bod3' or a human mind. At Potsdam, his 
f)rdinar3' residence, ho rose at three in summer and four in 
winter. A page soon appeared, with a large basket full of 
all the letters which had arrived for the King b3'- tho last 
courier, dispatches from ambassadors, reports from officers 
of revenue, plans of buildings, proposals for draining 
marshes, complaints from persons who thonglit themselves 
aggrieved, applications from persons who wanted titles, 
mffitar3f commissions, and chil situations. Ho examined 
tho seals with a keen e3'0 ; for ho was never for a moment 
free from the suspicion that some fraud might bo practised 
on him. Then he read tho letters, divided them into 
several packets, and signified his pleasme, generall3’- b3’’ a 
mark, often by two or three words, now and then b3' some 
cutting epigram. By eight ho hud generall3f finished this 
part of his task. The adjutant-general was then in at- 
tendance, and received instructions for the da3f as to all 
the military arrangements of the kingdom. Then the King 
went to review his guards, not as kings ordiiiarily review 
their guards, but u-itb the minute attention and severity 
of an old drill-sergeant. In the meantime the four cabinet 
secretaries had been emplo3'ed in answering the letters on 
which the King had that morning sigmfied bis will. - These 
unhappy men were forced to work all tho year round like 
negro slaves in tho time of the sugar-crop. They never 
had a holiday. They never knew what it was to dine. It 
was necessary that, before they stirred, they should fiiush 
the whole of their work. The King, alwa3’s on his guard 
against treachery, took from tho heap a handful of letters 
at random, and looked into them to see w'hother bis in- 
structions had been oxactl3’ followed. This was no bad 
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security against foul play on the part of the secretaries ; 
for if one of them were detected in a trick, he might think 
himself fortunate if he escaped with five j'ears of imprison- 
ment in a dungeon. Frederic then signed the replies, and 
all wore sent off the same evening. 

The general principles on Avhich this strange government 
was conducted, deserve attention. The polic}’’ of Frederic 
was essentially the same as his father’s ; but Frederic, 
while he carried that policy to lengths to which his father 
never thought of carrying it, cleared it at the same time 
from the absurdities with which his father had encumbered 
it. The icing’s first object was to have a great, efficient, 
and well-trained army. He had a Idngdom which in extent 
and population was hardly in the. second rank of Em-opean 
poAvers ; and yet he aspired to a place not inferior to that 
of the sovereigns of England, France, and Austria. For 
that end it aa’cs necessary that Prussia should be all sting. 
Louis XV, Avith five times as many subjects as Frederic, 
and more than five times as large a revenue, had not a more 
formidable arm}'. The proportion Avhich the soldiers in 
Prussia bore to the people seems hardly credible. Of the 
males in the vigour of life, a seventh part were probably 
under arms ; and tliis great force had, by drilling, by re- 
AueAving, and by the unsparing use of cane and scourge, been 
taught to perform all evolutions AA-ith a rapidity and a 
precision which Avould have astonished Villars or Eugene. 
The elevated feelings which are necessary to the best kind 
of army Avero then wanting to the Prussian service. In 
those ranks wore not found the religious and political en- 
thusiasm which inspired the pikenien of CromAvell, the 
patriotic ardour, the thirst of glory, the devotion to a great 
leader, Avhich inflamed the Old Guard of Napoleon. But 
in all the mechanical parts of the military calling, the Prus- 
sians AA'ere as superior to the English and French troops of 
that day as the English and Rench troops to a rustio 
militia. 

Though the pay of the Prussian soldier was small, though 
eA'erj^ rixdollar of extraordinary charge was scrutinized by 
Frederic with a vigilance and suspicion such as Mr. Joseph 
Hume never brought to the examination of an army esti- 
mate, the expense of such an establishment was, for the 
means of the coimtrj^ enormous. In order that it might 
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not bo utterly ruinous, it was necessary that every other 
expense should bo cut domr to the lowest possible point. 
Accordinglj' Frederic, though his dominions bordered on 
the sea, had no navy. lie neither had nor uisbed to have 
colonics. His fudges, bis fiscal Qtlicer.s, Averc meanly paid. 
His ministers at foreign cour(.s walked on foot, or drove 
shabby old carriages till the n.xlc-trccs gave Avay. Even 
to his highest dlplmnaiic agents, Acho resided at London and 
Paris, ho allowed les.s than a thousand poimds sterling a 
year. The royal household Avaa managed A\ith a fnigality 
unusual in the eslablishments of opulent subjects, auaox- 
ampled in any other palace. The Iving loved good eating 
and drinking, and during great part of his life took pleasure 
in seeing his table surrounded by guests ; yet the Avholo 
charge of his kitchen Avas brought Avithin the sum of tAvo 
thousand pounds sterling a j’car. He examined every 
extraordinarj' item Avith a care Avhich might bo thought to 
stiit the mistress of a boarding-house better than a great 
prince, tnien more than four mdollars Avero asked of 
him for a hundred oysters, he stormed as if ho had heard 
that one of his generals had sold a fortrc.ss to the Empress 
Queen. Not a bottle of Champagne Avas micorked Arithoub 
his express order. The game of the royal parks and forests, 
a serious head of expenditure in most kingdoms, Avas to 
him a source of profit. The whole Avas farmed out ; and 
though the farmers AA'cre almost ruined by their contract, 
the King Avould grant thent no remission. His Avardrobe 
consisted of one fine gala dross, Avhich lasted him all liis 
life ; of tAvo or three old coats fit for Monmouth Street, 
yelloAV Avaistcoats soiled Avith snuff, and of huge boots 
embrowned by time. One taste alone sometimes allured 
him beyond the limits of parsimony, nay eA'en bej’ond 
the limits of prudence, the taste for building. In all 
other tilings his economy Avas such as A\-e might call by a 
harsher name, if Ave did not reflect that his funds were draAAii 
from a heaAdly taxed people, and that it Avas impossible for 
liim AAithout excossh-e tyranny to keep up at once a formid- 
able armj- and a splendid court. 

Considered as an administrator, Frederic had im 
doubtedly many titles to praise. Order aa-ss strictly main- 
tained throughout his dominions. Property was' secure. 
A great liberty of speaking and of AATiting Avas allowed. 
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Confident in the irresistible strength derived from a great 
army, the ICing looked down on malcontents and libellers 
with a -mso disdain ; and gave little encouragement to spies 
and informers. When he was told of the disaffection of 
one of his subjects, he merely asked, ‘ How many thousand 
men can ho bring into the field 1 ‘ He once saw a crowd 
staring at somothmg on a wall. He rode up, and found 
that the object of curiosity was a scurrilous placard against 
himself. The placard had been posted up so high that it 
was not easy to road it. Frederic ordered his attendants 
to take it down and put it lower. ‘ My people and I,' ho 
said, ‘ have come to an agreement which satisfies us both. 
They are to say what they please, and I am to do what I 
please.’ No person would have dared to publish in London 
satires on George II approaching to the atrocity of those 
satires on Frederic which the booksellers at Berlin sold with 
impunity. One bookseller sent to the palace a copy of 
the most stinging lampoon that perhaps was ever written 
in the world, the Memoirs of Voltaire, published by Beau- 
marchais, and asked for his Majesty’s orders. ‘ Do not 
advertise it in an offensive manner,’ said the King ; ‘ but 
sell it by ail means. I hope it will 2 )ay you well.’ Even 
among statesmen accustomed to the licence of a free press 
such steadfastness of mind as this is not very common. 

It is due also to the memory of Frederic to say that he 
earnestly laboured to seorne to his people the great blessing 
of cheap and speedy justice. He was one of the first rulers 
who abolished the cruel and absurd practice of torture. No 
sentence of death, pronounced by the' ordinary tribunals, 
was executed without his sanction ; and his sanction, ex- 
cept in cases of minder, was rarely given. Towards his 
troops he acted in a very different manner. Militarj’ 
offences were punished -with such barbarous scourging 
that to be shot was considered by the Prussian soldier as 
a secondary punishment. Indeed, the jirinciple which 
pervaded Frederic’s whole policy was this, that the more 
severely the army is gov^erned, the safer it is to treat the 
rest of the community with lenity. 

Eeligious persecution was unkmown under his govern- 
ment, unless some foolish and unjust restrictions which lay 
upon the Jews may be regarded as forming an exception. 
His policy with re.spect to the Catholics of Silesia presented 
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an honourable contrast to the policy "which, iinclcr very 
similar circumstances, Englaiul long followed with respect 
to the Catholics of Ireland. Everj' form of religion and 
irreligion found an a.sj'lum in his states. The scoffer whom 
the parliaments of Franco had sentenced to a cruel death 
was consoled by a commission in the Prussian service. 
The Jesuit who could show liis face nowhere else, "who in 
Britain was still subject to penal la'\^"s, who was proscribed 
by Prance, Spain, Portugul, and Naples, who had been 
given up even by the Vatican, found safety and the means 
of subsistence in the Prussian dominions. 

jMost of the vices of Frederic’s administration resolve 
themselves into one vice, the spirit of meddling. The 
indefatigable activily of liis intellect, his dictatorial 
temper, his military habits, all •inclined iiim,to tliis great 
faidt. Ho drilled his people as he drilled his grenadiers. 
Capital and industry were diverted from their natural 
directions by a crowd of preposterous regulations. There 
was a monopoly of coffee, a monopoly of tobacco, a mono- 
poly of refined sugar. The public money, of which the 
Kin g was generally so sparing, was la^^shly spent in 
ploughing bogs, in planting mulberrj'-trces atnidst the 
sand, in bringing sheep from Spain to improve the Saxon 
wool, in bestowing prizes for fine yarn, in building manu- 
factories of porcelain, manufactories of carpets, manufac- 
tories of hardware, manufactories of lace. Neither the 
experience of other rulers, nor his own, could ever teach 
him that something more than an edict and a grant of 
public money was requhed to create a Lyons, a Brussels, 
or a Birmingham. 

For liis commercial policy, however, there was some 
excuse. He had on his side illustrious examples and 
popular prejudice. Grievously as he erred, he erred in 
company with his age. In other departments his med- 
dling was altogether irithout apologj'. He interfered "with 
the course of justice as well as vith the course of trade ; 
and set up his oivn crude notions of equit3' against the 
law as expounded by the unanimous voice of the gravest 
magistrates. It never occiurred to Imn that men whose 
lives were passed in adjudicating on questions of civil 
right were more likely to form correct opinions on such 
questions than a prince whose attention was divided 
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timong a thousand objects, and who had never read a 
law-book through. The resistance opposed to lum by 
the tribunals inflamed him to furj'. He reviled liis Chan- 
cellor. Ho kicked the shins of his Judges. He did not, it 
is true, intend to act unjustly. He &mly believed that 
he was doing right, and defending the cause of the poor 
against the wealthy. Yet this well-meant meddling prob- 
ably did far more harm than all the explosions of his 
evil passions during the whole of his long reign. We could 
make shift to live under a debauchee or a tjrrant ; but to 
be ruled by a busybody is more than human nature can bear. 

The same passion for directing and regulating appeared 
in every part of the King's poUcy. Every lad of a certain 
station in life was forced to go to certain schools within the 
Prussian dominions. If a young Prussian repaired, though 
but for a few weelcs, to Leyden or Gottingen for the purpose 
of study, the offence was pum'shed with civil disabilities, 
and sometimes vdth the confiscation of property. Nobody 
was to travel -without the royal permission. If the per- 
mission were granted,, the pocket-money of the tourist 
was fixed by royal ordinance. A merchant might take 
■^vith him two hundred and fifty rixdollars in gold, a noble 
was allowed to take four hundred ; for it may be observed, 
in passing, that Frederic studiously kept up the old dis- 
tinction between the nobles and the community. In 
speculation he was a French philosopher, but in action a 
German prince. He talked and wrote about the privileges 
of blood in the style of Sieyes ; but in practice no chapter 
in the empire looked -ndth a keener eye to genealogies and 
quarterings. 

Such was Frederic the Ruler. But there was another 
Frederic, the Frederic of Rheinsberg, the fiddler and 
flute-player, the poetaster and metaphysician. Amidst 
the cares of state the King had retained iiis passion for 
music, for reading, for witing, for Hterary society. To 
these amusements he devoted all the time that he could 
snatch from the business of war and government ; and 
perhaps more light is throwir on his character by what 
passed during his hours of relaxation, than by his battles 
or lus laws. 

It was the just boast of Schiller that, in his country, 
no Augushis, no Lorenzo, had watched over the infancy 
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of poetry. Tile rich and energetic language of Lutlier, 
driven by the Latin from tbc schools of pedants, and by 
the French from tlie palaces of kings, had taken refuge 
among the people. Of the powers of that language Frederic 
had no notion. He generally spoke of it, and of those 
who used it, nith the contempt of ignorance. His librarj' 
consisted of I^rencli books ; at his table nothing was 
heard but French conversation. The associates of his 
hours of relaxation were, for the most part, foreigners. 
Britain furnished to the royal circle two distinguished men, 
born in the highest rank, and driven by ovU dissensions 
from the land to which, under happier circumstances, 
their talents and virtues might have been a source of 
strength and glory. George Keith, Earl IMarischal of 
{Scotland, had taken arms for the house of Stuart in 1715 ; 
and his younger brother James, then only seventeen 
years old, had fought gallantlj’ by his side. When all 
was lost they retired together to the Continent, roved 
from country to country, served under various standards, 
and so bore themselves ns to win the respect and good wdl 
of many who had no love for the Jacobite cause. Their 
long wanderings terminated at Potsdam ; nor had Frederic 
any associates who deserved or obtained so largo a share 
of his esteem. They were not only accomplished men, but 
nobles and warriors, capable of serving liim in war and 
diplomacy, as well as of amusing him at supper. Alone 
of all his companions they appear never to have had reason 
to complain of his demeanour towards them. Some of 
those who knew the palace best pronounced that Lord 
Marischal was the only human being whom Frederic ever 
really loved. 

Italy sent to the parties at Potsdam the ingenious and 
amiable Algavotti, and Bastiani, the most crafty, cautious, 
and servile of Abbes. But the greater part of the society 
which Frederio had assembled round him, was drawn 
froni France. Maupertuis had acquired some celebrity by 
the journey which he had made to Lapland for the purpose 
of ascertaining, by actual measurement, the shape of our 
planet. He was placed in the Chair of the Academy, of 
Ber^, a humble imitation of tbe renowned Academy of 
Paris. Bacnlard D’Arnand, a young poet, who was 
thought to have given promise of great things, had been 
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induced to quit liis countr}', and to reside at the Prussian 
Court. The Slarquess D’Argens was among the King’s 
favourite companions, on account, as it should seem, of 
the strong opposition between their characters. The parts 
of D’Aigens were good, and his manners those of a finished 
French gentleman ; but his whole soul was dissolved in 
sloth, timidity, and self-indulgence. His was one of 
that abject class of minds which are superstitious with- 
out being religious. Hating Christianity with a rancour 
which made him incapable of rational inquiry, unable to 
see in the harmony and beauty of the universe the traces 
of divine power and wisdom, he was the slave of dreams 
and omens, Avould not sit dowoi to table with thirteen 
in company, turned pale if the salt fell towards him, 
begged his guests not to cross their knives and forks on their 
plates, and would not for the wmrld commence a joimney 
on Friday. His health was a subject of constant anxiety 
to him. Whenever Ids head ached, or his pulse beat 
quick, his dastardly fears and effeminate precautions were 
the jest of all Borhn. All this suited the King’s purpose 
admirably. He wanted somebody by whom he might 
bo amused, and whom he might despise. When ho 
wished to pass halt an hour in easy polished conversation, 
D’Argens w'as an excellent companion ; when he wanted 
to vent his spleen and contempt, D’Ai’gens was an 
excellent butt. 

With these associates, and others of the same class, 
Frederic loved to spend the time which he could steal 
from public cares. He wshed his supper-parties to bo 
gay and easy. He invited his guests to lay aside all re- 
straint, and to forget that he w'as at the head of a hundred 
and sixty thousand soldiers, and w'as absolute master of 
the life and liberty of all who sat at meat ^vith bun. There 
was, therefore, at these parties the outward show' of ease. 
The w'it and learning of the company were ostentatiously 
displayed. The discussions on history and literature 
w'ere often highly interesting. But the absurdity of all 
the religions known among men wns the chief topic of 
conversation ; and the audacity with wliich doctrines and 
names venerated throughout Cliristendom w'cre treated 
on these occasions startled even persons accustomed to 
the society of French and English freethinkers. Real 
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liberty, however, or real affection, was in this brilliant 
society not to bo found. Absolute kings seldom have 
friends : and Frederic’s faults ■were such as, oven 'U’hcro 
perfect equality exists, make friendship exceedingly pre- 
carious. He had indeed manj' qualities, -u'hich, on a first 
acquaintance, were captivating. His conversation was 
lively ; his manners, to those whom he desired to please, 
■were even caressing. No man could flatter mth more 
delicacy. No man succeeded more completely in inspiring 
those who approached him ^\'ith vague hopes of some great 
advantage from his kindness. But under this fair exterior 
he was a tyrant, suspicious, disdainful, and malevolent. 
He had one taste which may be pardoned in a boy, but 
which, when habitually and deUberately indulged by a 
man of mature age and strong understanding, is almost 
invariably the sign of a bad heart, a taste for severe practical 
jokes. If a courtier ■was fond of dress, oil was flung over 
his richest suit, if he was fond of money, some prank 
was invented to make him disburse more than he could 
spare. If he was hypochondriacal, he was made to believe 
that he had the dropsy. If he had particularly set liis 
heart on -visiting a place, a letter was forged to frighten 
liini from gouig thither. These things, it may be said, 
are trifles. They are so ; but they are indications, not 
to be mistaken, of a natiue to which the sight of human 
suffering and human degradation is an agreeable excitement. 

Frederic bad a keen eye for the foibles of others, and 
loved to communicate his discoveries. He had some 
talent for sarcasm, and considerable skill in detecting the 
sore places where sarcasm would be most acutety felt. 
His vanity, as well as his malignity, found gratification 
in the vexation and confusion of those who smarted 
under his caustic jests. Yet in truth his success on these 
occasions belonged quite as much to the king as to the 
■\Ht. We read that Commodus descended, sword in hand, 
into the arena against a -s^TOtched gladiator, armed only 
with a foil of lead, and, after shedding the blood of the 
helpless victim, struck medals to commemorate the in- 
glorious rdotory. The triumphs of Frederic in the war of 
repartee were of much the same kind. How to deal 
■nith him was the most puzzling of questions. To appear 
constrained in his presence was to disobey his commands. 
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and to spoil his amnsejnent. Yet if liis associates were 
enticed by his graciousness to indulge in the familiarity 
of a cordial intimacy, he was certain to make them repent 
of their presumption by some cruel humiliation. To 
resent his affronts n as perilous ; yet not to resent them 
was to deserve and to invite them. In his view, those 
Avho mutinied were insolent and ungrateful ; those who 
submitted were curs, made to receive bones and kickings 
rvith the same farming patience. It is, indeed, difficult 
to conceive how anything short of the rage of hunger 
should have induced men to bear the misery of being 
the associates of the Great Bang. It was no lucrative 
post. His Blajesty was as severe and economical in his 
friendships as in the other charges of his establishment, 
and as unlikely to give a rixdollar tOi> much for his guests 
as for his dinners. The sum which he allowed to a poet 
or a philosopher was the very smallest sum for which 
such poet or philosopher could be induced to sell himself 
into slavery; and the bondsman might think himself 
fortunate, if what had been so grudgingly given was not, 
after years of suffering, rudely and arbitrarily u-ithdra'wn. 

Potsdam was, in trutli, what it was called by one of 
its most illustrious inmates, the Palace of Alcina. At 
tlie first glance it seemed to be a delightful spot, where 
every inteUeotual and physical enjoyment awaited the 
happy adventurer. Every new comer was received with 
eager hospitality, intoxicated with flattery, encouraged 
to expect prosperity and greatness. It was in vain that 
a long succession of favourites who had entered that 
abode ufth delight and hope, and who, after a short term 
of delusive happiness, had been doomed to expiate their 
folly by years of wretchedness and degradation, raised 
their voices to warn the aspirant who approached the 
charmed threshold. Some had rrisdom enough to discover 
the truth early, and spirit enough to fly vuthout looking 
back ; others lingered on to a cheerless and unhonoured 
old age. We have no hesitation in saying that the poorest 
author of that time in London, sleeping on a bulk, dining 
in a cellar, with a cravat of paper, and a skewer for a 
shirt-pin, was a happier man than any of the literary inmates 
of Frederic’s court. 

But of all who entered the enchanted garden in the 
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Inebriation of delight, and quitted it in agonies of rage and 
shame, the most remarkable wan Voltaire. Alany circum- 
stances had made him desirous of finding a home at a disr 
tance from his countrj'. His fame had raised Ifim up 
enemies. His sensibility gave them a formidable advantage 
over him. They were, indeed, contemptible assailants. 
Of all that they vTole against him, nothing has survived 
except vhat he has himself preserved. But the constitu- 
tion of his mind resembled the constitution of those bodies 
in which the slightest scratch of a bramble, or the bite of 
a gnat, never fails to fester. Though his reputation was 
rather raised than lowered by the abuse of such liters 
as Freron and Desfontaines, though the vengeance which 
he took on Freron and Desfontames was such, that scourg- 
ing, branding, pillor3’ing, would have been a trifle to it, 
there is reason to believe that the3^ gave him far more pain 
than he ever gave them. Though ho onjo3'cd during his 
own lifetime the reputation of a classic, thoi\gh he was 
extolled by his contemporaries above all poets, philosophers 
and historians, though his works were road with ns much 
delight and admiration at jMoscow and Westminster, at 
Florence and Stockliolra, as at Paris itself, he Avas yet tor- 
mented by that restless jealousy which should seem to be- 
long only to minds burning with the desire of fame and yet 
conscious of impotence. To men of letters who could by 
no possibility be his rivals, he Avns, if they behaved Avell 
to him, not merely just, not merely courteous, but often a 
hearty friend and a munificent benefactor. But to every 
Avriter aaFo rose to a celebrit3' approaching his own, he be- 
came either a disguised or an avoAved enem3\ He slyly 
depreciated Montesquieu and Buffon. Ho publicly, and 
Avith violent ovitrago, made Avar on Rousseau. Nor had he 
the art of hiding liis feelings under the semblance of good 
humour or of contempt. With all his great talents, and aU 
his long experience of the AA'orld, he had no more self-com- 
mand than a petted child or a h3'sterical A\'oman. When- 
ever he was mortified, he exhausted the Avhole rhetoric of 
anger and sorroAv to express his mortification. His torrents 
of bitter AA’Ords, his.stamping and curshig, his grimaces and 
his tears of rage, Avere a rich feast to those abject natures, 
whose delight is in the agonies of poAA'erful spirits and in the 
abasement of immortal names. These creatures had now 
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found out. a way of galling him to the very quick. In one 
walk, at least, it had been admitted by envy itself that he 
M’as without a Ihdng competitor. Since Eacine had been 
laid among the great men whoso dust made the holy pre- 
cinct of Port Royal holier, no tragic poet had appeared who 
could contest the palm with the author of Zaire, of Alzire, 
and of Mdrope. At length a rival was announced. Old 
Crebillon, who, many years before, had obtained some 
theatrical success, and who had long been forgotten, came 
forth from his garret in one of the meanest lanes near the 
Rue St. Antoine, and was welcomed by the acclamations 
of envious men of letters, and of a capricious populace. 
A thing called Catiline, which ho had UTitten in his retire- 
ment, was acted with boundless applause. Of this exec- 
rable piece it is sufficient to sa3^ that the plot turns on a love 
affair, carried on in all the forms of Scudery, between Cati- 
line, whose confidant is the Prajtor Lentulus, and Tullia, 
the daughter of Cicero. The theatre resoimded with accla- 
mations. The lung pensioned the successful poet ; and the 
coffeehouses pronounced that Voltaire was a clever man, 
but that the real tragic inspiration, the celestial fire which 
had glowed in Corneille and Eacine, was to be found in 
Crdbillon alone. 

The blow went to Voltaire’s heart. Had his wisdom 
and fortitude been in proportion to the fertility of his in- 
tellect, and to the brilliancy of his wit, he would have seen 
that it was out of the power of all the puffers and de- 
tractors in Europe to put Catiline above Zaire ; but he had 
none of the magnanimous patience with which Milton and 
Bentley left their claims to the imerring judgement of time. 
He eagerly engaged in an undignified competition with 
Crebnion, and produced a series of plays on the same sub- 
jects which his rival had treated. These pieces were coollj' 
received. Angry until the court, angry -with the capital, 
Voltaire began to find pleasure in the prospect of exile. His 
attachment for Madame du Chatelet long prevented him 
from executing his purpose. Her death set him at liberty ; 
and he determined to take refuge at Berlin. 

To Berlin he was invited by a series of letters couched 
in terms of the most enthusiastic friendship and admiration. 
For once the rigid parsimony of Frederic seemed to have 
relaxed. Orders, honourable offices, a liberal pension, a 
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well-served table, stately apartments under a royal roof, 
were offered in return for the pleasure and honour which 
were expected from the society of the first wit of the age. 
A thousand louis were remitted for the charges of the 
journey. No ambassador setting out from Berlin for a 
court of the first rank had ever been more amply supplied. 
But Voltaire was not satisfied. At a later period, when ho 
possessed an ample fortimo, he was one of the most liberal 
of men ; but till his means had become equal to his wishes, 
his greediness for lucre was unrestrained either by justice 
or by shame. He had the effrontery to ask for a thousand 
louis more, in order to enable him to bring liis niece, Madame 
Denis, the ugliest of coquettes, in liis coinjiany. The 
indelicate rapacity of the poet produced its natural effect 
on the severe and frugal King. The answer was a dry 
refusal. ‘ I did not,’ said his Majesty, ' solicit the honour 
of the lady’s society.’ On this, Voltaire went off into a 
paroxysm of childish rage. ‘ Was there ever such avarice 1 
He has hundreds of tubs full of dollars in his vaults, and 
haggles with me about a iioor thousand louis.' It seemed 
that the negotiation would be broken off ; but Ikederic, 
with great dexterity, affected indifference, and seemed in- 
clined to transfer his idolatry to Baculard d’Amaitd. BUs 
Majesty even wrote some bad verses, of which the sense 
was, that Voltaire was a setting sun, and that Arnaud was 
rising. Good-natured friends soon carried the lines to 
Voltaire. He was in his bed. He jumped out in liis shirt, 
danced about the room ■u’ith rage, and sent for his passport 
and his post-horses. It was not difficult to foresee the end 
of a connexion Avhich had such a beginning. 

It was in the year 1750 that Voltaire left the great capital, 
which he was-not to see again, till, after the lapse of near 
thhty years, he returned, bowed doivn by extreme old age, 
to die in the midst of a splendid and ghastly triumph. His 
reception in Prussia was such as might well have elated a 
less vain and excitable mind. He ivrote to his friends at 
Paris, that the Idndness and the attention ivith which he 
had been welcomed surpassed description, that the King 
was the most amiable of men, that Potsdam was the para- 
dise of philosophers. He was created chamberlain, and 
received, together with his gold key, the cross of an order, 
and a patent ensuring to him a pension of eight hundred 
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pounds sterling a year for life. A hundred and sixty pounds 
a year -wore promised to his niece if she survived him. 
The royal coolrs and coachmen wero put at his disposal. 
Ho was lodged in tho same apartments in which Saxe had 
lived when, at tho height of power and glory, he visited 
Prussia. Frederic, indeed, stooped for a time even to use 
the language of adulation. He pressed to his lijis the meagre 
hand of the little grinning skeleton, whom ho regarded as 
the dispenser of immortal renowm. Ho woiild add, he said, 
to tho titles wliieh ho owed to his ancestors and his sword, 
another title, derived from his last and proudest acquisition. 
His st3do should run thus ; — Frederic, King of Prussia, 

• Margrave of Brandenburg, Sovereign Duke of Silesia, 
Possessor of Voltaire. But even amidst tho delights of 
tho honeymoon, Voltaire’s sensitive vanity began to take 
alarm. A few days after his arrival, he could not help 
telling his niece that the amiable King had a trick of giving 
a sly scratch ■with one hand, while patting and stroking with 
the other. Soon came hints not the less alarmmg because 
mysterious. ‘ The supper-parties are delicious. The King 
is tho life of tho company. But — I have operas and come- 
dies, reviews, and concerts, my studies and books. But 
■ — but — ^Berlin is fine, tho princesses charming, the maids 

of honomr handsome. But ’ 

This eccentric friendship was fast cooling. Never had 
there met two persons so exquisitely fitted to plague each 
other. Each of them had exactly the fault of which the 
other was most inipatient ; and they were, in different ways, 
the most impatient of mankind. Erederic was frugal, 
almost niggardly. When ho had secured his plaj'thing, 
he began to think that he had bought it too dear. Voltaii-e, 
on the other hand, was greedy, even to the extent of im- 
pudence and knavery ; and conceived that the favourite 
of a monarch who had barrels full of gold and silver laid 
up in cellars ought to make a fortune which a receiver- 
general might envy. They soon discovered each other’s 
feelings. Both were angry ; and a war began, in which 
Frederic stooped to the part of Harpagon, and Voltaire to 
that of Scapin. It is humiliating to relate, that the great 
■warrior and statesman gave orders that his guest’s allow- 
ance of sugar and chocolate should be curtailed. It is, 
if possible, a still more humih'ating fact, that Voltaire 
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incleinnilicd liiinself by pockctingthowax-canclles inthoroyal 
autechamber. Disputes about money, however, were not 
Wie most serious disputes of these extraordinary associates. 
The sarcasms of the Iving soon galled the sensitive temper 
of the poet. D'Amaud and D’ Argons, Guichard and La 
Metrie, might, for the sake of a morsel of bread, bo willing 
to bear the insolence of a master; but Voltaire was of 
Mother order. Ho know that ho was a potentate as well os 
Frederic, that his European reputation, and his incompar- 
able power of covering whatever ho hated with ridicule, 
made him au object of dread oven to the leaders of armies 
and the rulers of nations. In truth, of all the intellectual 
weapons which have over been wielded by man, the most 
terrible was the mockery of Voltaire. Bigots and tyrants, 
-i?' n^oved by tho wailing and cursinff of 

imlhons, turned pale at his name. Principles unassailable 
by reason, prmciples which had withstood the fiercest 
attacks of power, tho most valuable truths, tho most 
generous sontimonts,_the noblest and most graceful images, 

august institutions, 
began to look mean and loathsome as soon ns that withering 
smile was turned upon them. To every opponent, however 
strong m his cause and ^ talents, in his station and his 
character, who ventmed to encounter the great scoffer, 

^SangSl— S'"'®'' 

His deadly arrow ; ncfuiw 

To bo invulnerable in thoso bright arms 

was exercised againstrivTiT wOTthy of Setm^ ™owf ften 

the plaL^for a ? ' I S°^emment. This is not 

1 dco lor a full character of Voltaire. 
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Causes of quarrel multiplied fast. Voltaire, who, partlj' 
from love of money, and partly from love of excitement, 
■was always fond of stockjobbing, became implicated in 
transactions of at least a dubious character. The King 
was delighted at having such an opportunity to humble 
his guest ; and bitter rejiroachcs and complaints were ex- 
changed. Voltaire, too, was soon at war with the other 
men of letters who surrounded the King ; and this irritated 
Kredoric, who, however, had himself chiefly to blame : 
for, from that love of tormenting wliich was in him a ruling 
passion, ho peiretunlly lavished extravagant praises on 
small men and bad boolcs, merely in order that ho might 
enjoy the mortification and rage which on such occasions 
Voltaire toolf no pains to conceal. His Majesty, however, 
soon had reason to regret the pains which he had taken 
to Idndle jealousy among the members of his household. 
The whole palace was in a ferment with literary intrigues 
and cabals. It was to no purpose that the imperial voice, 
which kept a hundred and sixty thousand soldiers in order, 
was raised to quiet the contention of the exasperated wits. 
It was far easier to stir up such a storm than to lull it. 
Nor was Frederic, in his capacity of wit, by any means 
without his own share of vexations. He had sent a largo 
quantity of verses to Voltaire, and requested that they 
might bo returned, with remarks and corrections. ‘ See,' 
exclaimed Voltaire, ‘ what a quantity of his dirty hnen 
the King has sent me to wash ! ’ Talebearers were not 
wanting to carry the sarcasm to the royal ear ; and Frederic 
was as much incensed as a Grub Street writer who had found 
his name in the Dunciad. 

This could not last. A circumstance which, when 
the mutual regard of the friends was in its first glow, would 
merely have been matter for laughter, produced a violent 
explosion. Maupertuis enjoyed as much of Frederic's good 
will as any man of letters. He was President of the Academy 
of Berlin ; and he stood second to Voltaire, though at an 
immense distance, in the literary society which had been 
assembled at the Prussian court. Frederic had, by playing 
for his orvn amusement on the feelings of the two jealous 
and vainglorious Frenchmen, succeeded in producing a bitter 
enmity between them. Voltaire resolved to sot his mark, a 
mark never to bo effaced, on the forehead of Maupertuis, 
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nnd wrote the oxqvuBitcly hidicrovis Diatribe oi Doctor 
Akakia. Ho showed this little piece to Fredoric, who had 
too much taste and too much malice not to relish such 
delicious pleasantry. In truth, oven at this time ol day, 
it is not easy for any person who has tho least perception 
of the ridiculons to read tho jokes on tho Latin city, the 
Patagonians, and the hole to the centre of tho earth, without 
laughing till ho cries. But though Frederic was diverted 
by this charming pasquinade, ho was unwilling that it sho\ild 
got abroad. His self-love was interested. Ho had selected 
Maupertuis to fill tho chair of his Academy. If all Europe 
were taught to laugh at Maupertuis, would not tho re- 
putation of tho Academy, would not even tho dignity of 
its royal patron, bo in some degree compromised ? Tho 
ICing, theroforo, begged Voltairo to suppress tbis per- 
formance. Voltairo promised to do so, and broke his 
word. Tho Diatribe was published, and received with 
shouts of morriraont and applause by all who could read 
tho French language. Tlie King stormed. Voltaire, with 
his usual disregard of truth, assorted bis innooenco, and made 
up some lie about a printer or an amanuensis. The TCipg 
was not to bo so imposed upon. He ordered tho pamphlet 
to ho burned by tho common hangman, and insisted upon 
having an apology from Voltaire, couched in the most 
abject terms. Voltaire sent back to the King his cross 
his key, and tho patent of his pension. After this burst of 
rage, tho strange pair began to bo ashamed of their violence, 
and wont through tho forms of reconciliation. But the 
breach was irreparable ; and Voltaire took his leave of 
Frederic for ever. They parted with cold civility • but their 
hearts wore big with resentment. Voltairo had in his 
keepmg a volume of the King’s poetry, and forgot to return 
It. _ This was, wo behove, merely one of tho oversi-ihts 
which men settmg out upon a journey often commit That 
Voltaire could have meditated plagiarism is quite incredible. 
He would not, we are confident, for the half of Frederic’s 
fangdom, have consented to father JVederic’s verses The 
W, however, w-ho rated his own writings mnehabove 
their value, and who was mchned to see nil 
in the work light, was enraged to tS « 
compositions were in the hands of an encmv* ns 

a daw and as misohievous ns a monkev if 

“*enKey. In the auger ev . 
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cited by tiiis thought, he lost sight of reason and decency, 
and determined on committing an outrage at once odious 
and ridiculous. 

Voltaire had reached Frankfort. His niece, Madame 
Denis, came thither to meet him. He conceived himself 
secure from the power of his late master, when he was ar- 
rested by order of the Prussian resident. The precious 
volume was delivered up. But the Prussian agents had, 
no doubt, been instructed not to let Voltaire escape %vithout 
some gross indignity. He was confined twelve days in a 
wretched hovel. Sentinels with fixed bayonets kept guard 
over him. His niece was dragged through the mire by 
the soldiers. Sixteen hundred dollars were extorted from 
him by his insolent gaolers. It is absurd to say that this 
outrage is not to be attributed to the King.'^ Was anybody 
punished for it 1 Was anybody called in question for it % 
Was it not consistent with Frederic’s character 1 Was it 
not of a piece vnth his conduct on other similar occasions ? 
Is it not notorious that he repeatedly gave private direc- 
tions to his officers to pillage and demolish the houses of 
persons against whom he had a grudge, chargmg them at 
the same time to take their measures in such a way that his 
name might not be compromised ? He acted thus towards 
Count Bruhl in the Seven Years' War. Why should wo 
believe that bo would have been more scrupulous with re- 
gard to Voltaire ? 

When at length the illustrious prisoner regamed his 
liberty, the prospect before liim was but dreary. He 
was an exile both from the comitry of his birth and from the 
country of his adoption. The French government had taken 
offence at his journey to Prussia, and would not permit him 
to return to Paris ; and in the vicinity of Prussia it was not 
safe for him to remain. 

He took refuge on the beautiful shores of Lake Leman. 
There, loosed from every tie which had hitherto restrained 
him, and having little to hope or to fear from courts and 
churches, ho began his long war against all that, whether 
for good or evil, had axithority over man ; for what Burke 
said of the Constituent Assembly, was eminently true of 
this its great forerunner : Voltaire could not build ; he 
could only pull down ; he was the very Vitmvius of ruin. 

He has bequeathed to us not a single doctrine to be called 
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by lii'' name, not a addition to (Im ntock of o«r 

positive knowledge, lint no human teaehc't ever left 
behind him so vast, and terrible a wreck of trutlis and false- 
hoods, of things noble and things base, of things nseful and 
things pernicious. I'rom the time when his sojourn Ijcncatli 
the Alps commenced, the dramatist, the wit, the liistorian, 
was merged in a more important character. Ho was now 
the patriarch, the fovmdcr of a sect, the chief of a con- 
spiracy, the prince of a wide intellectual commonwealth. 
Ho often enjoyed a pleasure dear to the hotter part of his 
nature, the pleasure of vindicating innocence which had no 
other helper, of repairing cruel wrongs, of punishing ty- 
ranny in high places. He had also the satisfaction, not lc.'« 
accoiitablo to his ravenous vanity, of hearing terrified 
Caimchins call liiin the Antichrist. IBut whether employed 
in works of benevolence, or in works of mischief,' ho never 
forgot Potsdam and Frankfort ; and ho listened anxiously 
to every murmiu: which indicated that a tempest was 
gathering in Europe, and that his vongonneo was at hand. 

He soon had his wish. Maria Theresa had never for a 
moment forgotten the great wrong which she had received 
at the hand of Frodoric. Young and delicate, just left an 
orphan, just about to be a mother, she had been compelled 
te fly from the ancient capital of her race ; she had seen her 
fair inheritance dismembered b^' robbers, and of those 
robbers he had been the foremost. Without a pretext, 
M'ithout a provocation, in defiance of the most sacred en- 
gagements, he had attacked the helpless ally* -whom he was 
bound to defend. The Empress Queen had the faults ns 
well ns the virtues which are connooted with quick sensi- 
bility and a high spirit. There was no peril which she was 
not ready to bravo, no calamity which she was not ready' to 
bring on her subjects, or on the whole human race, if only 
she might once taste the sweetness of a complete revenge. 
Kevongo, too, presented itself, to her narrow and super- 
stitious mind, in the guise of duty. Silesia had been wrested 
not only from the House of Austria, but from tbe Church of 
Rome. The conqueror had indeed permitted his now 
subjects to worship God after their own fashion ; but this 
was not enough. To bigotry it seeraed an intolerable hard- 
that the Catholic Church, having long enjoyed as- 
cendancy should be compelled to content itself with equality'. 
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Nor wns this the only circumstance which led Maria Theresa 
to regard lior enemy as the encmj’- of God. The profaneness 
of Fredorio's writings and conversation, and the frightful 
rumours wliich were circulated respecting the immorality 
of his private life, naturallj* shocked a woman who believed 
with the firmest faith all that her confessor told her, and 
who, though surrounded bj’ temptations, though young and 
beautiful, though ardent in all her passions, though pos- 
sessed of absolute power, had preserved her fame unsullied 
even bj' the breath of slander. 

To recover Silesia, to humble the dynasty of Hohen- 
zollern to the dust, was the great object of her life. She 
toiled during many years for this end, with zeal as inde- 
fatigable as that which the poet ascribes to the stately'' 
goddess W’ho tired out her immortal horses in the work of 
raising the nations against Troy, and who offered to give up 
to destruction her darling Sparta and IMycence, if only she 
might once see the smoko going up from the palace of 
Priam. With even such a spirit did the proud Austrian 
Juno strive to array against her foe a coalition such as 
Europe had never seen. Nothing would content her but 
that the whole civilized world, from the Mliite Sea to the 
Adriatic, from the Bay of Biscay to the pastures of the wild 
horses of the Tanais, should be combined in arms against 
one petty state. 

She early’’ succeeded by various arts in obtaining the 
adhesion of Eussia. An ample share of spoil was promised 
to the King of Poland ; and that prince, governed by his 
favourite. Count Bruhl, readily promised the assistance of 
the Saxon forces. The great difficulty was with Prance. 
That the houses of Bourbon and of Hapsbm-g should ever 
cordially co-operate in any great scheme of European policy, 
had long been thought, to use the strong expression of 
Frederic, just as impossible as that fire and water should 
amalgamate. The w'hole history of the Continent, during 
two centuries and a haff, had been the history of the mirtual 
jealousies and enmities of Franco and Austria. Since the 
administration of Eiehelieu, above all, it had been con- 
sidered as the plain policy of the Bfost Christian ICing to 
thwart on all occasions the Court of Vienna, and to protect 
every member of the Germanic body who stood up 
against the dictation of the Cffisars. Common sentiments of 
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religion had been unnblo lo mitigate this strong antipathy- 
'J’ho rnlci-sof France, eveinvhilc clothed in the Romnninirple, 
even wiiilo persecuting the liercfics of Roclielie mul Au- 
vergne. had still looked with favour on the Lutheran and 
C'alvinistic princes who were struggling against the chief of 
the empire. If the French ministers paid any respect to 
the traditional rule.s Imndetl down to them tlirongh many 
generations, they nonld liave acted towards Frederic as 
the greate.st of their predeccH.sors noted towards Gnslavr's 
Adoiphus. That there wa.s deadly enmity Imtwcon Pnissia 
and Au.stria was of itself a sufliciont reason for close friend- 
.ship between I’rus.sia and Franco. With France Frederic 
could never have any serious controversy- His territories 
were so situated that his ambition, greedy and unscrupulous 
as it was, could never impel him to attack her of his o^vn 
accord. He was more than half a Frenchman : he wrote, 
-spoke, read nothing but French : ho delighted in French 
society ; the admiration of the French ho jiroposed to hini- 
self as the best reward of all his exploits. It seemed^ in- 
credible that any French government, however notorious 
for levity or stupidity, could spurn away such an ally- 
The Court of Vienna, however, did not despair. The 
Austrian diplomatists propounded a now scheme of 
tJolitios, which, it must bo OAvned, was not altogether 
without plausibility. The groat powers, according to 
this theory, had long been under a delusion. They had 
looked on each other as natural enemies, wliile in truth 
they were natural allies. A succession of cruel wars had 
devastated Euro])e, had thinned the population, had 
exhausted the public resoui-ces, had loaded governments 
with an immense burden of debt ; and when, after two 
hundred years ^ murderous hostility- or of hollow truce, 
Houses whose enmity had distracted the 
A^orld sat down to count their gains, to what did the real 
advantage on either side amount ? Simply to this, that 
they had kept each other from thriving. It was not the 
of France, it was not the Emperor, who had reaped 
ttie fruits of the Thirty Years’ War, or of the War of the 
Sanction. Those fruits had been pilfered by 
■"’Iiiob, secured against 
ihoiTio T i*^*’'guificance, had dexterously aggrandized 

themselves while pretending to serve the animosity of the 
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great chiefs of Clfristendom. While the lion and tiger 
were tearbg each other, the jackal had run off into the 
jungle -with the prey. The real gainer bj' the Thirty 
Years’ War had been neither Franco nor Austria, but 
Sweden. The real gainer by the war of the Pragmatic 
Sanction had been neither Franco nor Austria, but the 
upstart of Brandenburg. France had made great efforts, 
had added largely to her military glory, and largely to her 
public burdens ; and for what end 1 Merely that Frederic 
might rule Silesia. For this and this alone one French 
army, wasted by sword and famine, had perished in Bo- 
hemia, and another had purchased, with floods of the 
noblest blood, the barren glory of Fontenoy. And this 
prince, for whom France had suffered so much, was he a 
grateful, was he even an honest ally 1 Had he not been 
as false to the Court of Versailles as to the Court of Vienna ? 
Had ho not played, on a large scale, the same part which, 
in private life, is played by the vile agent of chicane, who 
sets his neighbours quarrelling, involves them in costly 
and interminable litigation, and betrays them to each 
other all round, certain that, whoever may be ruined, 
he shall be enriched ? Surely the tme wisdom of the 
great powers was to attack, not each other, but this com- 
mon barrator, who, by inflaming the passions of both, 
by pretending to serve both, and by deserting both, had 
raised himself above the station to which he was born. 
The groat object of Austria was to regain Silesia ; the great 
object of Franco was to obtain an accession of territory 
on the side of Flanders. If they took opposite sides, the 
result would probably bo that, after a war of many years, 
after the slaughter of many thousands of brave men, 
after the waste of many millions of crowns, they would 
lay down then- arms without having achieved either object ; 
but, if they came to an understanding, there would bo no 
risk, and no difficulty. Austria would willingly make 
in Belgium such cessions as France could not expect to 
obtain by ten pitched battles. Silesia would easily be 
annexed to the monarchy of which it had long been a 
part. The union of two such powerful governments 
would at once overawe the King of Prussia. If ho resisted, 
one short campaign would settle his fate. France and 
Austria, long accustomed to rise from the game of war 
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both losors, would, for tUo first time* both be g^i^ners. 
There could be no room for jealousy between them. Ih® 
power of both would be mcreased at once ; the equilibrium 
between them would be preserved ; and the only sufierer 
would be a mischievous and unprincipled buccaneer, "Who 
deserved no tenderness from either. , 

These doctrines, attractive from their novelty up® 
ingenuity, soon became fashionable at the supper-parties 
and in the coffee-houses of Paris, and were espoused by 
every gay marquis and every facetious abb 6 who was 
admitted to see Sladauio de Pompadoiur’s hair curled and 
powdered. It was not, however, to any political theoiy 
that the strange coalition between ITrance and Austria 
owed its origm. The real motive which induced the great 
continental powei's to forget then' old animosities and 
their old state maxims, was personal aversion to the King 
of Prussia. This feeling was strongest in Maria Theresa , 
but it was by no means confined to her. Frederic, in some 
respects a good master, was emphatically a bad neighbour. 
That he was hard hi all dealings, and quick to take all 
advantage.s, was not his most odious fault. His bitter 
and scoffing speech had inflicted keener wounds than ins 
ambition. In his character of wit he was under lass 
restraint than even in his character of ruler. Satirical 


verses against all the princes and ministers of Europe were 
ascribed to liis pen. In his letters and conversation he 
alluded to the greatesfpotentates of the age in terms which 
would have better suited C 0 II 6 , hi a Avar of repartee Avith 
young Crebillon at Pelletier’s table, than a gi'eat sovereign 
of great sovereigns. About women bo was in 
the haMt of expressing himself in a manner Avhich it was 
impossible for the meekest of Avomen to forgh'e ; and, 
umortunately for him, almost the whole Continent Avas 
then gOA’’erned by women AA’ho Avere by no means con- 
spicuoAis for meelmess. Maria Theresa herself bad not 
escaped his scurrilous jests. The Empress Elizabeth of 
itussia Itnow that her gallantries afforded him a favourite 
theme for ribaldry and invectR'e. Madame de Pompadour, 
Avho Avos really the head of the French government, bad 
keenly galled. She had attempted, by 
flattery, to propitiate the feng of 
^ russia , but her messages had draAvm from him only thy 
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and sarcastic replies. The Empress Queen took a very 
different course. Though the haughtiest of princesses, 
though the most austere of matrons, she forgot in her 
thirst for revenge both the dignity of her race and the 
purity of her character, and condescended to flatter the 
low-bom and low-minded conoubino who, having acquired 
Muenco bj' prostituting herself, retained it bj' prostitu- 
ting others. Maria Theresa aetualty wrote with her own 
hand a note, full of expressions of esteem and friendship, 
to her dear cousin, the daughter of the butcher Poisson, 
the wife of the publican D’Etioles, the kidnapper of young 
girls for the harem of an old rake, a strange cousin for 
the descendant of so many Emperors of the West ! The 
mistress was completely gained over, and easily carried 
her point with Louis, who had, indeed, - wi’ongs of his 
own to resent. His feelings were not quick ; but contempt, 
says the Eastern proverb, pierces oven tlirough the shell 
of the tortoise ; and neither prudence nor decorum had 
ever restrained Frederic from expressing his measure- 
less contempt for the sloth, the imbecility, and the 
baseness of Louis. France was thus induced to join the 
coalition ; and the example of France determined the 
conduct of Sweden, then completely subject to French 
influence. 

The enemies of Frederic were surelj' strong enough to 
attack him openly ; but they were desirous to add to all 
their other advantages the advantage of a surprise. He was 
not, however, a man to be taken off his guard. He had 
tools in every court ; and he now received from Vienna, 
from Dresden, and from Paris, accounts so circumstantial 
and so consistent, that he could not doubt of his danger. 
He learnt that ho was to he assailed at once by France, 
Austria, Russia, Saxonj', Sweden, and the Germanic 
body ; that the greater part of his dominions was to he 
portioned out among his enemies ; that Franco, which 
from her geographical position could not directly share 
in his spoils, was to receive an equivalent in the Nether- 
iands ; that Austria was to have Silesia, and the Czarina 
East Prussia ; that Augustus of Saxony expected Magde- 
burg, and that Sweden would be rewarded with part of 
Pomerania. If these designs succeeded, the house of 
Brandenburg would at once sink in the European system 
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to a. place lower than that of the Duke of Wurtcmhurg 
or the Margrave of Baden. , .j 

And what hope was there that these designs wo 
fail ? No such union of the continental powers^ 
been seen for ages. A less formidable confcdcracj 
in a week conqxiered all the provinces of Venice, ^ ^ ^ 
Venice was at the height of power, wealth, and g|ovV * 
less formidable confcdcracj’ had compelled Louis the i'OT 
teenth to bow down his haughty head to the very ca 
A less formidable confederacy has, witliin our own 
subjugated a still mightier empire, and abased a rti 
prouder name. Such odds had never been heard ^ 
war. The people whom Frederic ruled were not n 
millions. The population of the countries which 
leagued against him amotmted to a hundred milhons. 
disproportion in wealth was at least equally'grcat. pma 
commvmities, actuated by strong sentiments of patriotism or 
loyalty, have sometimes made head against great monaremeo 
weakened by factions and discontents. But small as was 
Frederic’s kingdom, it probably contained a greater 
number of disaffected subjects than wore to be found m 
aU the states of his enemies. Silesia formed a fourth 
part of his dominions ; and from the Silesians, bom under 
Austrian princes, the utmost that he could expect was 
apathy. From the Silesian Catholics he could hardlj" 
expect anything but resistance. . . 

Some states have been enabled, by their geographical- 
position, to defend themselves with advantage against 
immense force. The sea has repeatedly proteoted England 
against the fury of the whole Continent. The Venetian 
government, driven from its possessions on the land, 
could still bid defiance to the confederates of CambraV 
from the Arsenal amidst the lagoons. More than one 
great and well-appointed army which regarded the shepherds 
of Switzerland as an easy prey, has perished in the passes 
of the Alps. Frederic had no such advantage. The 
form of his states, their situation, the nature of the ground, 
aU were against hun. His long, scattered, straggling 
territory seemed to have been shaped with an express 
view to the convenience of invaders, and was proteoted 
by no sea, by no chain of hills. Scarcely any comer of 
it was a week’s march from the territory of the enemy. 
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The capital itself, in the event of war, would be con- 
stantly exposed to insult. In truth, there was hardly a 
politician or a soldier in Europe who doubted that the 
conflict would be terminated in a very few days by the 
prostration of the house of Brandenburg. 

Nor was Eredorio's own opinion very difl'erent. He 
anticipated nothing short of his own ruin, and of the 
ruin of his family. Yet there was still a chance, a slender 
chance, of escape. His states had at least the advantage 
of a central position ; his enemies were widely separated 
from each other, and could not conveniently unite their 
overwhelming forces on one point. They inhabited different 
climates, and it was probable that the season of the year 
which would be best suited to the military operations of 
one imrtion of the league, would be unfavourable to those 
of another portion. The Prussian monarchy, too, was 
free from some infirmities which were found in empires 
far more extensive and magnificent. Its effective strength 
for a desperate struggle was not to be measured merely 
by the number of square mUes or the number of people. 
In that spare but well-lcnit and well-exercised body, there 
was nothing but smew, and muscle, and bone. No 
public creditors looked for dividends. No distant colonies 
required defence. No court, filled with flatterers and 
mistresses, devoured the pay of fifty battalions. The 
Prussian army, though far inferior in number to the troops 
which were about to be opposed to it, was yet strong out of 
aU proportion to the extent of the Prussian dominions. 

It was also admirably trained and admirably officered, 
accustomed to obey and accustomed to conquer. The 
revenue was not only unincumbered by debt, but exceeded 
the ordinary outlay in time of peace. Alone of all the 
European princes, Frederic had a treasure loid up for a 
day of difficulty. Above all, he was one, and his enemies 
were many. Hi their camps woidd certainly be found 
the jealousy, the dissension, the slackness inseparable 
from coalitions ; on his side was the energy, the unity, 
the secrecy of a strong dictatorship. To a certain extent 
the deficiency of military means might be supplied by the 
resources of military art. Small as the King's army was, 
when compared with the six hundred thousand men whom 
the confederates could bring into the field, celerity of 
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movement might in somo degree compensate for deficiency 
of buUj. It was thus just possible that genius, judgement, 
resolution, and good luck united, might protract the 
struggle during a campaign or two ; and to gain oven a 
mouth was of importance. It could not be long before 
the vices which are found in all extensive confederacies 
would begin to show themselves. Every member of the 
league^ would tliink his own share of the war too large, 
and his ovm share of the spoils too small. Complaints 
and recriminations would abound. The Timk might 
stir on the Danube ; the statesmen of Franco might dis- 
co\cr the error which they had committed in abandoning 
^ n j pruiciples of their national policy. Above 

all, death might rid Prussia of its most formidable enemies, 
ihe war was the effect of the personal aversion with which 
tliroo or four sovereigns regarded Frederic; and the 
eceaso of any one of those sovereigns might produce a 
complete revolution in the state of Europe. 

" horizon generally dark and stormy, 
Redone could owo bright spot. The peace which 

had been concluded between England and Franco in 1748. 
nnt- Europe no more than an armistice ; and had 

frini Mmistico in the other quarter's of the 

r sovereignty of the Carnatic was 

Rninf Mussulman houses; Fort 

md in n Pondicherry the other; 

and sieges the troops of Lawrence 

sSLSn ? t^ose of Dupleix. A 

Sv to consequences, brit not less 
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The disputes between France and England came to a 
crisis at the very time when the tempest wjiich had been 
gathering was about to burst on Prussia. Tlio tastes 
and interests of Frederic would have led him, if ho had 
been allowed an option, to side with the house of Bourbon. 
But the folly of the Court of Versailles left him no choice. 
France became the tool of Austria ; and Frederic was 
forced to become the ally of England. He could not, 
indeed, expect that a power which covered the sea with its 
fleets, and which had to make war at once on the Ohio 
and the Ganges, would bo able to spare a large number of 
troops for operations m Germany. But England, though 
poor compared with the England of our time, was far richer 
than any country on the Continent. The amount of her 
revenue, and the resources which she found in her credit, 
though they may be thought small by a generation which 
has seen her raise a hundred and thirty millions in a single 
year, appeared miraculous to the politicians of that age. 
A very moderate portion of her wealth, expended by an 
able and economical prince, in a country where prices 
were low, would be sufficient to equip and maintain a for- 
midable army. 

Such was the situation in which Frederic found himself. 
He saw the whole extent of his peril. He sa'W that there 
was still a faint possibility of escape ; and, with prudent 
temerity, ho determmed to strike the first blow. It was 
in the month of August 1766 that the great war of the 
Seven Years commenced. The Eang demanded of the 
Empress Queen a distinct explanation of her intentions, 
and plainly told her that he should consider a refusal as 
a declaration of war. ‘ I want,’ ho said, ‘ no answer in 
the style of an oracle.’ Ho received an answer at once 
haughty and evasive. In an instant the rich electorate of 
Saxony was overflowed by sixty thousand Prussian troops. 
Augustus with his army occupied a strong position at 
Pima. The Queen of Poland was at Dresden. In a few 
days Pima was blockaded and Dresden was taken. The 
first object of Frederic was to obtain possession of the 
Saxon State Papers: for those papers, he well knew, 
contained ample proofs that though apparently an ag- 
gressor, he was really acting in self-defence. The Queen of 
Poland, as well acquainted as Frederic with the importance 
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play over the same game which had succeeded at Lowositz. 
Ho left a largo force to besiege Prague, and at the head of 
thirty thousand men he marched against Daun._ The 
cautious Marshal, though ho had a great superiority m 
numbers, would risk nothing. Ho occupied at Koliu a 
position almost impregnable, and awaited the attack of 
the King. 

It was the eighteenth of June, a day which, if the 
superstition still retamed its influence, would be held 
sacred to Nemesis, a day on which the two greatest pmces 
of modern times were taught by a terrible experience, 
that neither skill nor valour can fix the inconstancy of 
fortune. The battle began before . noon ; and part of 
the Prussian army maintained the contest till after the 
midsummer sun had gone doum. But at length the King 
fomid that his troops, having been repeatedly driven back 
vith frightful carnage, could no longer be led to the charge. 
He was with difficulty persuaded to quit the field. ^ The 
officers of Iris personal staff were under the necessity of 
expostulating uith him, and one of them took the liberty 
to say, ‘ Does your Majesty mean to storm the batteries 
alone ? ’ Thirteen thousand of his bravest followers had 
perished. Nothing remained for biTn but to retreat m 
good order, to raise the siege of Prague, and to hurry hfe 
army by different routes out of Bohemia. 

This stroke seemed to be final. Ikederic^s situation 
had at best been such, that only an uninterrupted run of 
good luck could save him, as it seemed, from ruin. And 
now, almost in the oxitset of the contest, ho bad met with 
a check which, even in a war between equal powers, 
would have been felt as serious. Ho had owed much 
to the opimon which all Europe entertained of his army. 
femce his accession, his soldiers had in many successive 
battles been victorious over the Austrians. But the glory 
bad departed from his arms. All whom his malevolent 
sarcasnw had wounded, made haste to avenge themselves 
by scofifeg at tho scoffer. His soldiers had ceased to 
confide m his star. In every part of his camp bis dis- 
posibions wore severely criticized. Even in his own family 
Ruvnifr retractors, ffis next brother, WiUiam, heir-pre- 
and ^ heir-apparent to tho throne, 

nd great-grandfather of tho present king, could not refrain 
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from lamenting his own fate and that of the house of 
HohcnzoUern, onco so great and so prosperous, but now, by 
the rash ambition of its chief, made a by- word to all 
nations. These complaints, and some blimders which 
William committed during the retreat from Bohemia, 
called forth the bitter displeasure of the inexorable King. 
The prince's heart was broken by the cutting reproaches 
of his brother ; he quitted the army, retired to a country 
seat, and in a short time died of shame and vexation. 

It seemed that the King’s distress could hardly be 
increased. Yet at this moment another blow not less 
terrible than that of Kolin feU upon him. The ikenoh 
under Marshal D’Estr<ies had invaded Geimany. The 
Duke of Cumberland had given them battle at Hastem- 
bcck, and had been defeated. In order to save the Elec- 
torate of Hanover from entire subjugation, he had made, 
at Closter Seven, an arrangement -with the IVench generals, 
which left them at liberty to turn their arms against the 
Prussian dominions. 

■ That nothing might be wanting to Erederic’s distress, 
he lost his mother just at this time ; and he appears to 
have felt the loss more than was to be expected from the 
hardness and severity of his character. In tnith, his mis- 
fortmies had now cut to the quick. The mocker, the 
tyrant, the most rigorous, the most imperious, the most 
cynical of men, was very unhappy. His face was so 
haggard and his form so thin, that when on his return 
from Bohemia he passed tlrrough Leipsio, the people 
hardly knew him again. His sleep was broken ; the tears, 
in spite of himself, often started to his eyes ; and the 
grave began to present itself to his agitated mind as the 
best refuge from misery and dishonom. His resolution 
was fixed never to be taken alive, and never to make peace 
on condition of descending from his place among the 
powers of Europe. He saw nothing left for him except 
to die ; and he deliberately chose his mode of death. _ Ho 
always carried about with him a sure and speedy poison 
in a small glass case ; and to the few in whom he placed 
confidence, hojmade no mystery of his resolution. 

But wo should very imperfectly describe the state of 
Erederic’s mind if we left out of view the laughable peon- 
liarities which contrasted so singularly with the gravity. 
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energy, nncl harshness of his character. It is diflicwlt to 
say whctlior the tragic or the comic predominated in 
strange scene which was then acting. In the midst of «ail 
the great Icing’s calamilic.s, his passion for writing indif- 
ferent poetry grow stronger and stronger. Enemies all 
round him, despair in his heart, pills of corrosive giihlimatc 
hidden in lus clothes, ho poured forth hundreds upon Inm- 
dreds of luies, hateful to gods and men, the insipid dregs of 
Voltaire’s Hippocreno, the faint coho of the lyre of Cliaulieu. 
It is amusing to compare what he did during the last months 
of 1767, with what ho wrote diming the same time. It may 
be doubted whether anj’cqual portion of the life of Hannibal, 
of Cicsar, or of Napoleon, will bear a comparison with that 
short period, the most brilliant in the history of Prussia 
and of Ercderic. Yet at this very time the scanty leisu];e 
of the illustrious warrior was emiiloj’cd in producing odes 
and epistles, a little better than Cibber’s, and a little 
worse than Hayloy’s. Here and there a manly sontiment 
which deserves to bo in prose makes its appearance in 
company with Prometheus and Orpheus, Elys'mm and 
Acheron, the plaintive Philomel, the poppies of ;Morpheus, 
and all the other fripperj' which, like a robe tossed by a 
proud beauty to her waiting-woman, has long been con- 
temptuously abandoned by genius to mediocrity. Wo 
hardly know any instance of the strength and weakness 
of human nature so strildng, and so grotesque, as the 
character of this haughty, vigilant, resolute, sagacious 
blue-stocking, half ^litlmidatcs and half Trissotm, bearmg 
up against a world in arms, with an ounce of poison in 
one pocket and a quire of bad verses in the other. 

Ifrederic had some time before made advances towards 
a reconciliation with Voltaire ; and some civil letters had 
passed between them. After the battle of Kolin_ their 
epistolary intercourse became, at least in seeming, friendly 
and confidential. We do not Imow any collection of 
Letters which throws so much light on the darkest and 
most intricate parts of human nature as the correspondence 
of these strange beings after they had exchanged forgive- 
ness. Both felt that the quarrel had lowered them in 
the public estimation. They admired each other. They 
stood in need of each other. The great King wished to 
be handed down to j)osterity by the great Writer. The 
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great Writer felt himself exalted by the homage of the great 
King. Yet the wounds which they had inflicted on each 
other were too deep to bo effaced, or oven perfectly healed. 
Not only did the scar's remain ; the sore places often 
festered and bled afresh. The letters consisted for the 
most part of compliments, thanks, offers of service, assur- 
ances of attachment. But if anything brought back to 
jPrederic’s recollection the cunning and mischievous 
pranks by which Voltaire had provoked him, some expres- 
sion of contempt and displeasure broke forth in the midst 
of eulogy. It was much worse when anything recalled 
to the mind of Voltaire the outrages which ho and his 
Idnswoman had suffered at Franidort. All at once his 
flowing panegyric was turned into invective. ‘ Remember 
how you behaved to me. For your sake I have lost the 
favour of my native king. For your sake I am an exile 
from my country. I loved you. I trusted myself to you. 
I had no wish but to end my happy life in your service. And 
what was my reward 1 Stripped of all that you had 
bestowed on mo, the key, the order, the pension, I Avas 
forced to fly from your territories. I was hunted as if I 
had been a deserter from your grenadiers. I was arrested, 
insulted, plundered. My niece was dragged through the 
mud of ITrankfort by your soldiers, as if she had been some 
wretched follower of your camp. You have great talents. 
You have good qualities. But you have one odious vice. 
You delight in the abasement of your fellow-creatmes. You 
have brought disgrace on the name of philosopher. 
You have given some colour to the slanders of the bigots, 
who say that no confidence can be placed in the justice 
or humanity of those who reject the Christian faith.’ 
Then the King answers, with less heat but equal severity — 

' You know that jmu behaved shamefully in Prussia. It 
was Avell for you that you had to deal with a man so indul- 
gent to the infirmities of genius as I am. You richlj' 
deserved to see the inside of a dungeon. Your talents 
are not more widely Imown than your faithlessness and 
jmur malevolence. The grave itself is no asylum from 
your spite. Maupertuis is dead ; but you still go on 
calumniating and deriding him, as if you had not made 
him miserable enough while he was living. Lot us have 
no more of this, imd, above all, let me hear no more of 
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your nieco. I am sick to death of her name. T can bear 
with your faults for tho sake of your merits ; hut she has 
not written Mahomet or Mcropc.’ 

An explosion of this kind, it might ho supposed, would 
necessarily put an end to all amicable communication. 
But it was not so. After every outbreak of ill humour 
this extraordinary pair became more loving than before, 
and exchanged compliments and assurances of mutual 
regard with a wonderful air of sincerity. 

It may well bo supposed that men who wrote thus to 
each other, were not verj”^ guarded in what thej* said 
of each other. Tho English ambassador, Mitchell, who 
knew that the King of Prussia was constantly writing to 
Voltaire with the greatest freedom on the most important 
subjects, was amazed to hear his Majesty designate this 
higUy favoured correspondent ns a bad-hearted fellow, 
the greatest rascal on tho face of tho eaith. And the 
language which the poet held about tho ICing was not much 
more respectful. 

It would probably have puzzled Voltaire himself to 
say what his real feeling was towards Frederic. It was com- 
pounded of all sentiments, from enmity to friendship, 
and from scorn to admiration ; and the proportions in 
which these elements were mixed, changed every moment. 
The old patriarch resembled tho spoiled child who screams, 
stamps, cuffs, laughs, kisses, and cuddles within one quarter 
of an hour. His resentment was not extinguished ; yet 
he was not without sympathy for his old friend. As a 
Frenchman, ho wished success to tho arms of his country. 
As a philosopher, ho was anxious for the stability of a 
throne on which a philosopher sat. He longed both to 
save and to humble Fi’ederic. There was one way, and 
only one, in which all his conflicting feelings could at once 
bo gratified. If Frederic were preserved by the interfer- 
ence of France, if it were knoAvn that for that interference 
he was indebted to tho mediation of Voltaire, this would 
indeed be delicious revenge ; this would indeed be to heap 
coals of fire on that haughty head. Nor did the vain and 
restless poet think it impossible that ho might, from his 
hermitage near the Alps, dictate peace to Europe. 
TVEstrees had quitted Hanover, and the command of tho 
French arm5' had been entrusted to tho Duke of Richelieu, 
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a man -whoso chief distinction was derived from his success 
in gallantry. Eichelicu was in truth the most eminent 
of that race of seducers by profession, who furnished 
Cr 6 billon the younger and La Clos -with models for their 
heroes. In his earlier days the royal house itself had not 
been secure from his presumptuous love. He was believed 
to have carried his conquests into the family of Orleans ; 
and some suspected that ho was not unconcerned in the 
mysterious remorse which embittered the last hours of 
the charming mother of Louis the Fifteenth. But the 
Duke was now sixty years old. With a heart deeplj-- 
corrupted by vice, a head long accustomed to think onlj'- 
on trifles, an impaired constitution, an impaired fortune, 
and, worst of all, a very red nose, he was entering on a 
dull, frivolous, and unrespected old age. Without one 
qualification for military command, except that personal 
corirage which was common between hmi and the whole 
nobility of France, he had been placed at the head of the 
army of Hanover ; and in that situation ho did his best 
to repair, by extortion and corruption, the injury which 
ho had done to his property by a life of dissolute profusion. 

The Duke of Richelieu to the end of his life hated the 
philosophers as a sect, not for those parts of their system 
which a good and -anse man would have condemned, but 
for them virtues, for their spirit of free inquiry, and for 
them hatred of those social abuses of which he was himself 
the personification. But he, like many of those who 
thought with him, excepted Voltaire from the list of pro- 
scribed -writers. Ho frequently sent flattering letters to 
Forney. He did the patriarch the honour to borrow 
money of him, and even carried this condescending friend- 
ship 80 far as to forget to pay the interest. Voltaire 
thought that it might be in his power to bring the Duke 
and the King of Prussia into communication with each 
other. He wrote earnestly to both ; and he BO_far suc- 
ceeded that a correspondence between them was com- 
menced. 

But it was to very different means that Frederic was 
to owe his deliverance. At the beginning of November, 
the net seemed to have closed completely roimd him. The 
Russians were in the field, and were spreading devastation 
through his eastern provinces. Silesia was overrun by 
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the Austrians. A great French army was advancing from 
the west under the command of Marshal Souhiso, a prince 
of the great Armorican Ixouso of Bohan. Berlin itself 
had been taken and plundered by the Croatians. Such 
was the situation from which Frederic extricated himself, 
with dazzling glory, in tho short space of thirty days. 

He marched first against Souhiso. On tho fifth of 
November tho armies met at Rosbach. The French were 
two to one ; but they were ill-disciplined, and then’ general 
was a dunce. Tho tactics of Frederic, and tho well-regu- 
lated valour of tho Prussian troops, obtained a complete 
victory. Seven thousand of tho invaders were made 
prisoners. Their gims, their colours, their baggage, fell 
into the hands of tho conquerors. Those who escaped 
fled as confusedly as a mob scattered by cavalry. Vic- 
torious in tho West, tho King turned his arms towards 
Silesia. In that quarter everything seemed to bo lost. 
Breslau had fallen ; and Charles of Loraine, with a mighty 
power, held tho whole province. On tho fifth of December, 
exactly one month after the battle of Rosbach, Frederic, 
with forty thousand men, and Prince Charles, at the head 
of not less than sixty thousand, met at Leuthen, hard by 
Breslau. The King, who was, in general, perhaps too 
much inclined to consider the common soldier as a mere 
machine, resorted, on this great day, to means resembling 
those which Bonaparte afterwards employed with such 
signal sticcess for the piurpose of stimulating military en- 
thusiasm. Tho principal officers were convoked. Frederic 
addressed them with great force and pathos ; and directed 
them to speak to their men as he had spoken to them. 
VHion the armies were set in battle array, the Prussian 
troops were in a state of fierce excitement ; but their 
excitement showed itself after tho fashion of a grave 
people. The columns advanced to the attack chanting, 
to the sound of drums and fifes, the rude hynms of the 
old Saxon Stemholds. They had never fought so well ; 
nor had tho genius of thoic chief ever been so conspicuous. 

‘ That battle,’ said Napoleon, ‘ was a masterpiece. Of 
itself it is sufficient to entitle Frederic to a place in the 
first rank among generals.' The victory was complete. 
Twenty-seven thousand Austrians were killed, wounded, 
or taken ; fifty stand of colours, a hundred guns, , four 
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thousand waggons, foil into the hands of tho Prussians. 
Breslau opened its gates ; Silesia was reconquered ; 
diaries of Loraino retired to liide his shame and sorrow at 
Brussels ; and Prederio alloived his troops to take some 
repose in uinter quarters, after a campaign, to the ^^cissi- 
tudes of which it will be difficult to find any parallel in 
ancient or modern historj'. 

The King's fame filled all the world. He had, during 
the last year, maintained a contest, on terms of advantage, 
against three powers, the weakest of which had more 
than three times his resources. He had fought four gi-eat 
pitched battles against superior forces. Three of these 
battles he had gained ; . and the defeat of Kolin, repaired 
as it had been, rather raised than lowered his military 
renoivn. The victory of Leuthen is, to this day, the 
proudest on the roll of Prussian fame. Leipsic indeed, 
and Waterloo, produced consequences more important 
to mankind. But the glory of Leipsic must be shared by 
the Prussians with the Austrians and Eussians ; and at 
Waterloo the British infantry bore the burden and heat 
of the day. The victory of Eosbach was, in a military 
pohit of view, less honourable than that of Leuthen ; 
for it was gained over an incapable general and a dis- 
organized army ; but the moral effect which it produced 
was immense. All the preceding triumphs of Frederic 
had been triumphs over Germans, and could excite no 
emotions of national pride among the German people. 

It was impossible that a Hessian or a Hanoverian could 
feel any patriotic exultation at hearing that Pomeranians 
had slaughtered Moravians, or that Saxon banners had 
been hung in the churches of Berlin. Indeed, though the 
military character of tho Germans justly stood high 
throughout the world, they could boast of no great day 
which belonged to them as a people ; of no Aginoourt, 
of no Bannockburn, hlost of their victories had been 
gained over each other ; and their most splendid exploits 
against foreigners had been achieved under tho command 
of Eugene, who was himself a foreigner. The nows of the 
battle of Eosbach stirred the blood of the whole of the 
mighty population from the Alps to the Baltic, and from 
the borders of Courland to those of Lorame. Westphalia 
and Lower Saxony had been deluged by a great host of 
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strangers, Avhose si^eech ■R'as unintelligible, and whose ])etu- 
lant and licentious manners had exeited the strongest ieel- 
lings of disgust and hatred. That great host had been, put 
to flight by a small band of German warriors, led by a prince 
of German blood on the side of father and mother, and 
marked by the fair hair and the clear blue eye of Germany. 
Never since the dissolution of the empire of Charlemagne, 
had the Teutonic race won such a field against the Tkench. 
The tidings called forth a general burst of delight and pride 
from the whole of the great family which spoke the 
various dialects of the ancient language of Arminius. The 
fame of Frederic began to supply, in some degree, the place 
of a common government and of a common capital. It 
became a rallying point for all true Germans, a subject of 
mutual congratulation to the Bavarian and the Westphalian, 
to the citizen of Frankfort and the citizen of Nurembmrg- 
Then first it was manifest that the Germans were truly a 
nation. Then first was discernible that patriotic spirit 
which, in 1813, achieved the great deliverance of central 
Europe, and which still guards, and long will guard, against 
foreign ambition the old freedom of the Rhino. 

Norwvere the effects produced by that celebrated day 
merely political. The greatest masters of German poetiy 
and eloquence have admitted that, though the great King 
neither valued nor understood his native language, though 
ho looked on France as the only seat of taste and x^hilosophy, 
yet, in his o^vn despite, ho did much to emancipate the genius 
of his countrymen from the foreign jmkc ; and that, in 
the aet of vanquishing Soubiso, he was, unintentionally, 
rousing the spirit which soon began to question the literaiy 
iwcccdoncc of Boilcau and Voltaire. So strangely do events 
confound all the plans of man. A prince who read onlj' 
French, who wrote only French, wlio aspired to rank ns a 
French classic, became, quite unconsciously, the means of 
liberating half the Continent from the dominion' of that 
French criticism of which ho was himself, to the end of his 
life, a slave. Yet oven the enthusiasm of German}’- in 
favour of Frederic hardly equalled the enthusiasm of 
England. The birthda}’ of our ally was celebrated mth ns 
much enthusiasm as that of our oum sovereign ; and at 
night the streets of London wore in a blaze with illumina- 
tions. Portraits of the Hero of Rosbach, with his cook'cel 
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hat and long pigtail, woro in every house. An attonlirc 
observer wiU, at this day, find in the parlours of old- 
fashioned inns, and in the portfolios of print-sellers, 
twenty portraits of ITcdoric for one of George II. The sign- 
painters were everywhere emplo,yod in touching up Admiral 
Vernon into the King of Prussia. This enthusiasm was 
strong among religious people, and e^eeially among the 
Methodists, who laiew that the French and Austrians were 
Papists, and supposed Frederic to he the Joshua or Gideon 
of the Reformed Faith. One of TOiitfield's hearers, on the 
day on which thanks for the battle of Leuthen were re- 
turned at the Tabernacle, made the follouang exquisitely 
ludicrous entry in a diary, part of which has come down to 
us : ‘ The Lord stirred up the King of Prussia and his 
soldiers to pray. The}' kept three fast days, and spent 
about an hour praying and singing psalms before they 
engaged the enemy. Oh ! how good it is to pray and 
fight 1 ’ Some young Englishmen of rank proposed to visit 
Germany as volunteers, for the purpose of learning the art 
of war under the greatest of commanders. Tliis last proof 
of British attachment and admiratiom Frederic politely 
but firmly declined. His camp was no place for amateur 
students of military science. The Prussian discipline was 
rigorous even to cruelty. The officers, while in the field, 
were expected to practise an abstemiousness and self-denial 
such as was hardly surpassed by the most rigid monastic 
orders. However noble their birth, however high then- 
rank in the service, the.y were not permitted to eat from any- 
tliing better than pewter. It was a high crime even in a 
count and field-marshal to have a single silver spoon among 
his baggage. Gay young Englishmen of twenty thousand 
a year, accustomed to liberty and to luxury, would not 
easil}' submit to these Spartan restraints. The King could 
not venture to keep them in order as he kept his own sub- 
jects in order. Sitviated as he was with respect to England, 
he could not well imprison or shoot refractory Howards and 
Cavendishes. On the other hand, the example of a few fine 
gentlemen, attended by chariots and livery servants, eating 
in plate, and drinking Champagne and Tokay, was enough 
to corrupt his whole army. He thought it best to make 
a stand at first, and civilly refused to admit such dangerous 
companions among his troops. 
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The help of Englnnd 'was bestowed in a manner fat 
more useful and more acceptable. An annual subsid^’^ of 
near seven hundred thousand pounds enabled the ICing to 
add probablj' more than fifty thousand men to his army. 
Pitt, now at the height of power and popularity, undertook 
the task of defending ^Ycstcrn Germany against France, 
and asked Frederic onl3' for the loan of a general. The 
general selected was Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, who 
had attained high distinction in the Prussian service. He 
was put at the head of an arm3’’, partl3' English, part'b' 
Hanoverian, partly composed of mercenaries hired from 
the petty princes of the empire. He soon vindicated the 
choice of the two allied courts, and proved himself the 
second general of the ago. 

Prcdcrio passed the win'tor at Breslau, in reading, writing, 
and preparing for the next campaign. The havoc which 
the war had made among his troops was rapidly repaired ; 
and in the spring of 175S ho was agam ready for the conflict. 
Prince Ferdinand kept the French in check. The lung 
m the meantime, after attempting against the Austrians 
some operations -sthich led -to no very important result, 
marched to encounter the Russians, who, sln3'ing, burning, 
and wasting wherever they turned, had penetrated into the 
heart of his realm. He gave them battle at Zorndorf, 
near Frankfort on the Oder. The fight was long and blood3'. 
Quarter was neither given nor taken ; for the Germans and 
Scythians regarded each other with bitter aversion, and the 
sight of the ravages committed b3' the haK savage invaders 
had incensed the Ediig and his a^m3^ The Russians were 
overtlurown with great slaughter ; and for a few months 
no further danger was to be apprehended from the east. 

A day of thanksgiving was proclaimed by the King, and 
was celebrated with pride and delight by his people. The 
rejoichigs in England were not less enthusiastic or less 
sincere. This ma}’’ be selected as the point of time at which 
the military glory of Frederic reached the zenith. In the 
short space of three-guarters of a year he had won three 
great battles over the armies of three might3’' and warlilce 
monarchies, France, Austria, and Russia. 

But it was decreed that the temper of that strong mind 
should he tried h3'^ both extremes of fortune in rapid suc- 
cession. Close upon this series of triumphs came a series 
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of disasters, such as would have blighted the fame and 
broken the heart of almost any other commander. Yet 
Frederic, in the midst of his calamities, wms still an object 
of admiration to his subjects, his allies, and his enemies. 
Overwhelmed by adversity, sick of life, ho still maintained 
the contest, greater in defeat, in flight, and in what seemed 
hopeless ruin, than on the fields of his proudest victories. 

Having vanquished the Russians, he hastened into 
Saxony to oppose the troops of the Empress Queen, com- 
manded by Daun, the most cautious, and Laudohn, the 
most inventive and enterprising of her generals. These 
two celebrated commanders agreed on a scheme, in which 
the prudence of the one and the vigour of the other seem to 
have been happily combined. At dead of night they 
surprised the I^g in his camp at Hochkirchen. His pre- 
sence of mind saved his troops from destruction ; but no- 
thing could save them from defeat and severe loss. Marshal 
Keith was among the slain. The first roar of the guns 
roused the noble exile from his rest, and he was instantly 
in the front of the battle. He received a dangerous wound, 
but refused to quit the field, and was in the act of rallying 
his broken troops, when an Austrian bullet terminated his 
chequered and eventful life. 

The misfortune was serious. But of all generals Frederic 
understood best how to repair defeat, and Daun under- 
stood least how to improve victory. In a few days the 
Prussian army was as formidable as before the battle. The 
prospect was, however, gloomy. An Austrian army under 
General Harsch had invaded Silesia, and invested the for- 
tress of Neissc. Daun, after his success at Hochldrchen, 
had written to Harsch in very confident terms ; — ‘ Go on 
with your operations against Neisse. Be quite at ease as to 
the King. I will give a good account of him.’ In truth, 
the position of the Prussians was full of difficulties. Be- 
tween them and Silesia lay the victorious army of Daun. 

It was not easy for them to reach Silesia at aU. If they 
did reach it, they left Saxony exposed to the Austrians. 
But the vigour and activity of Frederic surmounted every 
obstacle. He made a circuitous march of extraordinary 
rapidity, passed Daun, hastened into Silesia, raised the siege 
of Neisse, and drove Harsch into Bohemia. Daun availed 
himself of the King’s absence to attack Dresden. The 
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Prussians defended it desperately. The inhabitants of 
that wealthy and polished capital begged m vain for mercy 
from the garrison within, and from tho besiegers without. 
The beautiful suburbs were bvimcd to the ground. It was 
clear that tho towm, if won at all, w’ould bo won street by 
street by tho bayonet. At this conjuncture came news, 
that Frederic, having cleared SUesin of his enemies,' was 
returning by forced marches into Saxony. Daun retired 
from before Dresden, and fell back into tho Austrian 
territories. The King, over heaps of ruins, made his trium- 
phant entry into tho unhappy metropolis, which had so 
cruelly expiated tho weak and perfidious policy of its 
sovereign. It was now tho 20th of November. The cold 
weather suspended military operations ; and tho King again 
took up his winter quarters at Breslau. 

Tho third of the seven terrible years was over ; and 
Frederic still stood his ground. Ho had been recently 
tried by domestic as well as by military disasters. On 
tho 14th of October, tho day on which ho was defeated 
at Hochkirchen, the day on tho anniversary of which, 
forty-eight years later, a defeat far more tremendous laid 
tho Prussian monarchy in the dust, died Wilhelmina, Mar- 
gravine of Bayreuth. From tho accounts which we have 
of her, by her own hand, and by the hands of the most 
discerning of her contemporaries, we shoidd pronounce her 
to have been coarse, indelicate, and a good hater, but not 
destitute of kind and generous feelings. Her mind, natur- 
ally strong and observant, had been highly cultivated ; 
and she was, and deserved to be, Frederic’s favourite 
sister. Ho felt the loss as much as it was in his iron nature 
to feel the loss of anything but a province or a battle. 

At Breslau, during the winter, he was indefatigable in 
his poetical labours. The most spirited lines, perhaps, 
that he ever wrote, are to be found in a bitter lampoon on 
Louis and Madame de Pompadour, which he composed 
at this time, and sent to Voltaire. The verses were, 
indeed, so good, that Voltaire was afraid that he might 
himself be suspected of having written them or at least of 
having corrected them ; and partly from fright, partly, 
wo fear, from lovo of mischief, sent them to the Duke of 
Choiseul, then prime minister' of France. Choiseul very 
uisely determined to encounter Frederic at Fi'ederic’s own 
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weapons, and applied for assistance to Palissot, who had 
some skill as a versifier, and some little talent for satire. 
Palissot produced some very stinging lines on the moral 
and literary character of Frederic, and these lines the Duke 
sent to Voltaire. This war of couplets, following close 
on the carnage of Zomdorf and the conflagration of Dresden, 
illustrates well the strangely compounded character of the 
King of Prussia. 

At this moment he was assailed by a new enemy. Bene- 
dict XIV, the best and wisest of the two hundred and fifty 
successors of St. Peter, was no more. During the short 
mtcrval between his reign and that of his disciple Gan- 
ganelli, the chief seat in the Church of Rome was filled by 
Rezzonico, who took the name of Clement XIII. This 
absurd priest determined to try what the weight of life 
authority could effect in favour of the orthodox Maria 
Theresa against a heretic king. At the high mass on Christ- 
mas-day, a sword with a rich belt and scabbard, a hat of 
crimson velvet lined with ermine, and a dove of pearls, 
the mystic symbol of the Divine Comforter, were solemnly 
blessed by the supreme pontiff, and were sent with great 
ceremony to Marshal Daun, the conqueror of Kolin and 
Hochkirchen. Tliis mark of favour had more than once 
been bestowed by the Popes on the great champions of the 
faith. Similar honours had been paid, more than six 
centuries earlier, by Urban II to Godfrey of Bouillon. 
Similar honours had been conferred on Alba for destroying 
the hberties of the Low Countries, and on John Sobieslri 
after the deliverance of Vienna. But the presents which 
were received with profound reverence by the Baron of the 
Holy Sepulchre in the eleventh century, and which had 
not wholly lost their value even in the seventeenth century, 
appeared inexpressibly ridiculous to a generation which 
read Montesquieu and Voltaire. Frederic wrote sarcastic 
Verses on the gifts, the giver, and the receiver. But the 
pubho wanted no prompter ; and an universal roar of 
laughter from Petersburg to Ifsbon reminded the Vatican 
that the age of crusades was over. 

The fourth campaign, the most disastrous of all the 
campaigns of this fearful war, had now opened. The 
Austrians filled Saxony and menaced Berlin. The Russians 
defeated the King’s generals on the Oder, threatened Silesia,. 
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effected a junction with Landohiij and intrenched them- 
selves strongly at Kiinersdorf . Frederic hastened to attach 
them. A great battle was foAight. During the earlier part 
of the day everything yielded to the impetuosity of the 
Prussians, and to the skill of their chief. The lines were 
forced. Half the Russian guns were taken. The IHng 
sent off a courier to Berlin ndth tu'o lines, announchig a 
complete victory. But, in the meantime, tlio stubborn 
Russians, defeated yet unbroken, had taken up their stand 
in an almost impregnable position, on an eminence where 
the Jews of Franlifort were wont to bury their dead. Hero 
the battle rccoinmonccd. The Prussian infantry, ex- 
hausted by six hours of hard fighting under a sun which 
equalled the tropical heat, were yet brought up repeatedly 
to the attack, but in vain. Tiro King led tlireo charges in 
person. Two horses wore killed under him. The officers 
of his staff fell all round him. His coat was pierced by 
several bullets. All was in vain. His infantry was driven 
back with frightful slaughter. Terror began to spread 
fast from man to man. At that moment, the fieiy cavalry 
of Laudohn, stilt fresh, rushed on the wavering ranlcs. 
Then followed an universal rout. Frederic himself was 
on the point of falling into the hands of the conquerors, 
and was vuth difficulty saved by a gallant officer, who, at 
the head of a handful of Hussars, made good a diversion 
of a few minutes. Shattered in body, shattered in mind, 
the Kin g reached that night a village which the Cossacks had 
plundered ; and there, in a ruined and deserted farm-house, 
flung himself on a heap of straw. He had sent to Berlin 
a second dispatch very different from his , first : — ‘ Let the 
royal family leave Berlin. Send the archives to Potsdam. 
The town may make terms with the enemy.’ 

The defeat was, in truth, overwhelming. Of fifty thou- 
sand men who had that morning marched imdor the black 
eagles, not three thousand remained together. The ICing 
bethought him again of his corrosive sublimate, and wrote 
to bid adieu to his friends, and to give directions as to the 
measures to he taken in the event of his death : — * I have 
no resource left ’ — such is the language of one of his letters 
— ‘ all is lost. I viU not siurvive the ruin of my country. 
Farewell for ever.’ 

But the mutual jealousies of the confederates prevented 
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tliem from following uii thoir victory. They lost, a fen- 
days in loitering and squabbling ; and a few days, improved 
by Eredorio, were worth more than the years of other men. 
On the morning after the battle, ho had got together eigh- 
teen thousand of his troops. Very soon his force amounted 
to thirty thousand. Guns wore procured from the neigh- 
bouring fortresses ; and there was again an army. Berlin 
was for the present safe ; but calamities came pouring 
on the Kmg in uninterrupted succession. One of his 
generals, with a large body of troops, was taken at Maxen ; 
another was defeated at Aleissen ; and when at length the 
campaign of 1759 closed, in the midst of a rigorous winter, 
the situation of Prussia appeared desperate. The only 
consoling circumstance was, that, in the West, Ferdinand 
of Brunswick had been more fortunate than bis master ; 
and by a series of exploits, of which the battle of Minden was 
the most glorious, had removed all apprehension of danger 
on the side of France. 

The fifth year was now about to commence. It seemed 
impossible that the Prussian territories, repeatedly de- 
vastated by hundreds of thousands of invaders, could longer 
support the contest. But the Kong- carried on war as no 
European power has ever carried on war, except the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety during the great agony of the French 
Revolution. He governed his kingdom ns he would have 
governed a besieged town, not caring to what extent pro- 
perty was destroyed, or the pursuits of civil life suspended, 
so that he did but make head against the enemy. As 
long as there was a man left in Prussia, that man might 
cany a musket ; as long as there was a horse left, that horse 
might draw artillery. The coin was debased, the civil 
functionaries were left unpaid ; in some provinces civil 
government altogether ceased to exist. But there were 
still rye-bread and potatoes ; there woje still lead and gim- 
powder ; and, while the means of sustaining and destroying 
life remained, Frederic was determined to fight it out to 
the very last. 

The earlier part of the campaign of 1760 was unfavour- 
able to him. Berlin was again occupied by the enemy. 
Great contributions were levied on the inhabitants, and the 
royal palace was plundered. But at length, after two 
j'ears of calamity, victory came back to his arms. At 
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Lignitz he gained a great battle over Laudohn ; at Torgau, 
after a day of horrible carnage, he triumphed over Dauu- 
The fifth year closed, and still the event was in suspense. 
In the countries where the war had raged, the misery and 
exhaustion were more appalling than ever ; but still there 
were left men and beasts, arms and food, and still iPredenc 
fought on. In truth he had now been baited into savage- 
ness. His heart was ulcerated with hatred. The implac- 
able resentment with which his enemies persecuted him, 
though originally provoked by lus own unprincipled am- 
bition, excited in him a thirst for vengeance which he did 
not even attempt to conceal. * It is hard,’ he says in one 
of his letters, ‘ for man to bear -what I bear. I begin to feel 
that, as the Italians say, revenge is a pleasure for the gods. 
My philosophy is worn out by suffering. I am no saint, 
like those of whom we read in the legends ; and I ivill own 
that I shoiild die content if only I could first inflict a portion 
of the misery wliich I endure.’ 

Borne up by such feelings, ho struggled with various 
success, but constant glory, through the campaign of 1761. 
On the whole, the result of this campaign was disastrous 
to Prussia. No great battle was gained by the enemy ; 
but, in spite of the desperate bounds of the hunted tiger, 
the circle of pursuers was fast closing round him. Laudohn 
had surprised the important fortress of Schwcidnitz. With 
that fortress, half of Silesia, and the command of the most 
important defiles tlirough the mountains, had been trans- 
ferred to the Austrians. The Russians had overpowered 
the King’s generals in Pomerania. The ooimtry was so' 
completely desolated that he began, by his omi con- 
fession, to look round him wth blanli despair, unable to 
imagine where recruits, horses, or provisions were to be 
found. 

Just at this time two great events brought on a complete 
change in the relations of almost all the^powers of Europe. 
One of those events was the retirement of Mr. Pitt from 
office ; the otlier was the death of the Empress Elizabeth 
of Russia. 

^e retirement of Pitt seemed to be an omen of utter 
ruin to the House of Brandenburg. Etis proud and vehe- 
ment nature was incapable of anything that looked like 
Cl mr fear or treachery. He had often declared, that wliile 
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he was in power, England should never make a pence of 
Utrecht, should never, for any selfish object, abandon an 
ally even in tho last extremity of distress. The Continental 
war was his own war. He had been bold enough, he who 
in former times had attacked, with irresistible powers of 
oratory, the Hanoverian policy of Carteret, and the German 
subsidies of Newcastle, to declare that Hanover ought to 
be as dear to us as Hampslxire, and that he would conquer 
America in Germany. Ho had fallen ; and the power 
which he had exercised, not always with discretion, but 
always with vigour and genius, had devolved on a favourite 
who w'as the representative of the Tory party, of the party 
which had thwarted William, which had persecuted Marl- 
borough, and which had given up the Catalans to the ven- 
geance of Philip of Anjou. To make peace with Erance, 
to shake off, mth all, or more than all, the speed compatible 
■with decency, every Continental connexion, these were 
among the chief objects of the new Minister. Tlie policy 
then followed inspired Frederie with an unjust, but deep 
and bitter aversion to the English name, and produced 
effects which are still felt throughout the civilized world. 
To that policy it w'as owng that, some years later, England 
could not find on tho whole Continent a single ally to stand 
by her, in her extreme need, against the House of Bourbon. 
To that policy it was owing that Frederic, alienated from 
England, was compelled to connect himself closely, during 
his later years, with Russia, and was induced to assist in 
that great crime, the fruitful parent of other great crimes, 
the first partition of Poland. 

Scarcely had the retreat of iMr. Pitt deprived Prussia 
of her only friend, when the death of Elizabeth produced 
an entire revolution in the politics of the North. The Grand 
Duke Peter, her nephew, who now ascended the Russian 
throne, was not merely free from the prejudices which his 
aunt had entertained against Frederic, but was a worsliipper, 
a servile imitator of tho great King. The days of the new 
Czar’s government were few and evil, but sufficient to pro- 
duce a change in the whole state of Christendom. He set 
the Prussian prisoners at liberty, fitted them out decently, 
and sent them back to their master; he -withdrew^ his 
troops from the provinces which Elizabeth had decided 
on incorporating with hei dominions ; and he absolved all 
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those PrusKian mibjcctH, who had been compelled to swear 
fealty lo Russia, from their engagemenfs. 

Rot content with concluding pence on terms favourablo 
to Prussia, he solicited rank in the Prussian service, 
dressed himself in a Prussian uniform, wore the Black Eagle 
of Prussia on his breast, made preparations for visiting 
Prussia, in onlor to have an internew uith the object of 
his idolatry, and actually sent fifteen thousand excellent 
troops to reinforce the shattered array of Eredcrio. Thus 
strengthened, the King speedilj' repaired tlic losses of the 
prcceding year, reconquered Silesia, defeated Daun at 
Buckersdorf, invested and retook ,Soliwcidnitz, and, at the 
closo of the year, presented to the force of Maria Tlieresa 
a front as formidable as before the great reverses of 17o9- 
Before the end of tlic campaign, liis friend the Emperor 
Peter, having, by a series of absurd insults to the institu* 
tions, raannere, and feelings of his people, united them in 
hostility to liis person and governmepb, was deposed and 
murdered. Tiio Empress, who, under the title of Catherine 
the Second, now assumed the supremo power, W'as, at the 
commencoraent of her administration, by no means partwl 
to Erederic, and refused to pennit her troops to remain 
under his command. But she observed the peace made 
by her husband ; and Prussia was no longer threatened by 
danger from the East. 

England and Erance at the same time paired off together. 
They concluded a treaty by which they bound themselves 
to observe neutrality u-ith , respect to the Glerman war. 
Thus the coalitions on both sides were dissolved ; and the 
original enemies, Austria and Prussia, remamed alone con- 
fronting each other. 

Austria had undoubtedly far greater means than Prussia, 
and was less exliausted by hostilities ; yet it seemed liardly 
possible that Austria could effect alone what she had 
in vain attempted to effect when supported by Erance on 
the one side, and by Russia on the other. Banger also be- 
gan to menace the Imperial house from another quarter. 
The Ottoman Porte held tlneatening language, and a 
^indred thousand Turks were mustered on the frontiers of 
Hungary. Tiie proud and revengeful spirit of the Empress 
length gave way ; and, in Eebruary 17G3, the peace 
n ertsburg put an end to the conflict which had, dining 
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seven years, devastated Germany. Tlie King ceded no- 
thing. Tlio whole Continent in arms had proved unable to 
tear Silesia from that iron grasp. 

The war was over. Frederic was safe. His glory was 
beyond the reach of envy. If he had not made conquests 
as vast as those of Alexander, of Cassar, and of Napoleon, 
if he had not, on fields of battle, enjoyed the constant 
success of Marlborough and Wellington, he had yet given an 
example unrivalled in liistory of what capacity and reso- 
lution can effect against the greatest superiority of power 
and the utmost spite of fortune. He entered Berlin in 
triumph, after an absence of more than six years. The 
streets were brilliantly lighted up ; and, as he passed 
along in an open carriage, with Ferdinand of Brunswick at 
his side, the multitude saluted Mm with loud praises and 
blessings. He was moved by those marks of attachment, 
and repeatedly exclaimed ‘ Long live my dear people ! 
Long live my children ! ’ Yet, even in the midst of that 
gay spectacle, he could not but perceive everywhere the 
traces of destruction and decay. The city had been more 
than once plundered. The population had considerably 
diminished. Berlin, however, had suffered little when 
compared with most parts of the kingdom. The ruin of 
private fortunes, the distress of all ranks, was such as might 
appal the firmest mind. Almost every province had been 
the seat of war, and of war conducted with merciless 
ferocity. Clouds of Croatians had descended on Silesia.' 
Tens of thousands of Cossacks had been let loose on 
Pomerania and Brandenburg. The mere contributions 
levied by the invaders amounted, it was said, to more than 
a hundred millions of dollars ; and the value of what they 
extorted was probably much less than the value of what they 
destroyed. The fields lay unciiltivated. The very seed- 
corn had been devoured in the madness of hunger. Faihine, 
and contagious maladies produced by famine, had swept 
away the herds and flocks ; and there was reason to fear 
that a great pestilence among the human race was likely to 
follow in the train of that tremendous war. Near fifteen 
thousand houses had been burned to the ground. The 
population of the kingdom had in seven years decreased 
to the frightful extent of ten per cent. A sixth of the 
males capable of bearhig arms had actually perished on the 
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field of battle. In some districts, no labourers, except 
women, were seen in the fields at harvest-time. In others, 
the travellers passed shuddering through a succession or 
sUent villages, in which not a single inhabitant remained. 
The currency had been debased ; the authority of laws and 
magistrates had been suspended ; the whole social system 
was deranged. For, druing that convulsive struggle, every- 
thing that was not military violence was anarchy. Even 
the army was disorganized. Some great generals and a 
crowd of excellent ofiScers had fallen, and it had been M- 
possible to supply their place. The difficulty of finding 
recruits had, towards the close of the war, been so great, 
that selection and rejection were impossible. Whole 
battalions were composed of deserters or of prisoners. It 
was hardly to be hoped that thirty years of repose and 
industry wovdd repair the ruin produced by seven years of 
havoc. One consolatory circumstance, indeed, there was. 
No debt had been mcurred. The burdens of the war had 
been terrible, almost insupportable ; but no arrear was left 
to embarrass the finances in time of peace. 

Here, for the present, we must pause. We have accom- 
panied Frederic to the close of his career as a warrior. 
Possibly, when these Memoirs are eomjfieted, we may resume 
the consideration of his character, and give some account of 
his domestic and foreign policy, and of his private habits, 
during the many years of tranquillity which followed the 
Seven Years’ War. 
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More than ten years ago we commenced a sketch of the 
political life of the great Lord Chatham. We then stopped 
at the death of George the Second, with the intention of 
speedil}’' resnmmg our task. Circumstances, which it would 
he tedious to explain, long prevented us from carrying this 
intention into effect. Ror can we regret the delay. For the 
materials which were ivithin our reach in 1834 were scanty 
and unsatisfactory, when compared with those which we 
at pre.sent possess. Even now, though we have had access 
to some valuable sources of information which have not 
been yet opened to the public, we cannot but feel that the 
history of the first ten years of the reign of George the Third 
is but imperfectly imown to us. jN’evertheiess, we are 
inclined to think that we are in a condition to lay before 
our readers a narrative neither uninstructive nor uninterest- 
ing. We therefore return with pleasure to our long inter- 
rupted labour. 

We left Pitt in the zenith of prosperity and glory, the 
idol of England, the terror of Stance, the admiration of 
the whole civilized world. The wind, from whatever 
quarter it blew, carried to England tidings of battles won, 
fortresses taken, provinces added to the empire. At home, 
factions had sunk- into a lethargy, such as had never been 
known since the great religious schism of the sixteenth 
century had roused the public mind from repose. 

ni 
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'111 order that the events which we have to relate may 
bo clearly understood, it may bo desirable that wc should 
advert to the causes wliich had for n time suspended the 
animation of both the great English parties. 

If, rejecting all that is merely accidental, we look at the 
essential characteristics of the Whig and the Tory, we may 
consider each of them as the representative of a great prm- 
ciplo, essential to the welfare of nations. One is, in an 
especial manner, the guardian of liberty, and the other, of 
order. One is the moving power, and the other the steady- 
ing power of the state. One is the sail, without which 
society would make no progress, the other the ballast, -with- 
out which there would bo small safety in a tempest. Tut, 
during the forty-six years Avhich followed the accession 
of the house of Hanover, these distinctive peculiarities 
seemed to bo effaced. The Whig conceived that he could 
not better serve the cause of civil and religious freedom 
than by strenuously supporting the Protestant dynast3% 
The Tory conceived that he could not better prove his 
hatred of revolutions than by attacking a government to 
which a revolution had given birth. Both came by degrees 
to attach more importance to the means than -to the end. 
Both were thro-wn into mmatural situations ; and both, like 
animals transported to an uncongenial climate, languished 
and degenerated. The Tory', removed from the sunshine 
of the court, was as a camel in the snows of Lapland. 
The Whig, basldng in the rays of royal favour, was as a 
reindeer in the sands of Arabia. 

Dante tells us that he saw, in Malebolge, a strange en- 
counter between a human form and a serpent. The enemies 
after cruel wounds inflicted, stood for a time glaring on each 
other. A great cloud surrounded them, and then a wonder- 
ful metamorphosis began. Bach creature was transfigured 
into the lUteness of its antagonist. The serpent’s tail divided 
itseU into two legs ; the man’s legs intert-wined themselves 
into a tail. The body of the serpent jjut forth arms ; the 
arms of the man shrank into his body. At length the 
serpent stood up a man and spake ; the man sank down a 
serpent, and glided hissing away. Something like this was 
the transformation which, during the reign of George the 
Eirst; befell the two English parties. Each gradually took 
the shape and colour of its foe, till at length the Tory rose 
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up erect the zealot of freedom, and the Whig crawled and 
licked the dust at the feet of power. 

It is true that, when these degenerate politicians dis- 
cussed questions merely speculative, and, above all, when 
they discussed questions relating to the conduct of their 
o^vn gi-andfathers, they still seemed to differ as their grand- 
fathers had differed. The Whig, who, dui-ing three Parlia- 
ments, had never given one %mte against the court, and who 
was ready to sell his soul for the Comptroller’s staff or for 
the Great Wardrobe, stUI professed to draw his jiolitical 
doctrines from Locke and Milton, still worshipped the 
memory of Pym and Hampden, and would still, on the 
30th of January, take his glass, first to the man in the mask, 
and then to the man who would do it without a mask. 
The Tory, on the other hand, while he reviled the mild and 
temperate Walpole as a deadly enemy of liberty, could see 
nothing to reprobate in the iron tyranny of Strafford and 
Laud. But, whatever judgement the Whig or the Tory of 
that age might pronounce on transactions long past, there 
can be no doubt that, as respected the practical questions 
then pending, the Tory was a reformer and indeed an 
intemperate and indiscreet reformer, while the Whig was 
conservative even to bigotry. We have ourselves seen simi- 
lar effects produced in a neighbouring country by similar 
causes. Who would have believed, fifteen years ago, that 
M. Guizot and M. Villcmain would have to defend property 
and social order against the attacks of such enemies as M. 
Genoude and M. de La Roche Jaquelin ? 

Thus the successors of the old Cavafiers had tmned 
demagogues ; the successors of the old Roundheads had 
turned courtiers. Yet was it long before theii' mutual 
animosity began to abate ; for it is the nature of parties 
to retain their original enmities far more firmly than their 
original principles. During many years, a generation of 
Whigs, whom Sidney would have spurned as slaves, con- 
tinued to wage deadly war with a generation of Tories 
whom Jeffreys would have hanged for republicans. 

Through the whole reign of George the Pirst, and through 
nearly half the reign of George the Second, a Tory was re- 
garded as an enemy of the reigning house, and was excluded 
from all the favours of the crown. Though most of the 
coimtry gentlemen were Tories, none but IWiigs were created 
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peers and baronets. Though most of the clergy were Tories, 
none but Wliigs were appointed deans and bishops. In 
over}' county, opulent and well-descended Tory sqnues 
complained that their names were loft out of the com- 
mission of the peace, while men of small estate and mean 
birth, who wore for toleration and excise, septennial parlia- 
ments and standing armies, presided at quarter sessions, 
and became deputy lieutenants. 

By degrees some approaches were made towards a recon- 
, ciUation. While Walpole was at the head of affairs, cnnuty 
to his power induced a largo and powerful body of tVhigs, 
headed by the heir apparent of the throne, to make an 
alliance noth the Tories, and a truce even with the Jacobites. 
After Sir Robert’s fall, the ban which lay on the Tory party 
was taken off. The chief places in the administration 
continued to be filled by IVhigs, and, indeed, could scarcely 
have been filled other\vise ; for the Tory nobility and gen- 
try, though strong in numbers and in property, had among 
them scarcely a single man distinguished by talents, either 
for business or for debate. A few of them, however, were 
admitted to subordinate offices ; and this indulgence pro- 
duced a softening effect on the temper of the whole body. 
The first levee of George the Second after Walpole’s resigna- 
tion was a remarkable spectacle. IVIuigled with the con- 
stant supporters of the house of Brunsudck, with the 
RusseUs, the Cavendishes, and the Pelhams, appeared a 
crowd of faces utterly unlmown to the pages and gentlemen 
ushers, lords of rural manors, .w'hose ale and foxhounds U'ere 
renowned in the neighbomrhood of the Mendip hiUs,' or 
round the Wrekin, but who had never crossed the tlureshold 
of the palace since the days when Oxford, with the white 
.staff in his hand, stood behind Queen Anne. 

During the eighteen years which followed this day, both 
factions were gradually sinking deeper and deeper into 
repose. The apathy of the public mind is partly to be 
ascribed to the unjust violence -with which the administra- 
tion of Walpole had been assailed. In the body politic, as 
in the natural ’ body, morbid languor generally succeeds 
morbid excitement. The people had been maddened by 
sophistry, by calumny, by rhetoric, by stimulants applied 
to the national pride. In the fullness of bread, they had 
raved as if famine had been in the land. IVlnle enjoying 
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such a measure of civil and religious freedom as, till then, 
no great society had over known, they had cried out for a 
Timoleon or a Brutus to stab their oppressor to the heart. 
They were in this frame of mind when the change of ad- 
ministration took place ; and they soon found that there 
was to be no change whatever in the system of government. 
The natural consequences followed. To frantic zeal suc- 
ceeded sullen indifference. The cant of patriotism had not 
merely ceased to charm the public ear, but had become as 
nauseous as the cant of Puritanism after the doAmfall of 
the Rump. The hot fit was over : the cold fit had begun ; 
and it was long before seditious arts, or even real grievances, 
could bring back the fiery paroxysm which had run its 
course and reached its termination. 

Two attempts were made to disturb this tranquillity. 
The banished heir of the house of Stuart headed a rebellion ; 
the discontented heir of the house of Brunsmek headed 
an opposition. Both the rebellion and the opposition came 
to nothing. The battle of Culloden annihilated the Jacobite 
party. The death of Prince Frederic dissolved the faction 
which, under his guidance, had feebly striven to annoy his 
father's government. His chief followers hastened to 
make their peace with the ministry ; and the political toj^or 
became complete. 

Five years after the death of Prince Frederic, the public 
mind was for a time violently excited. But this e.xcite- 
ment had notliing to do with the old disputes between Whigs 
and Tories. England was at war with France. The war 
had been feebly conducted, Minorca had been torn from 
us. Our fleet had retired before the white flag of the house 
of Bourbon. A bitter sense of humiliation, new to the 
proudest and bravest of nations, superseded every other 
feeling. The cry of aU the counties and great to\vn8 of the 
realm was for a government which would retrieve the 
honour of the English arms. The two most powerful men 
in the country were the Duke of Newcastle and Pitt. Al- 
ternate victories and defeats had made them sensible that 
neither of them could stand alone. The interest of the 
state, and the interest of their own ambition impelled them 
to coalesce. By their coalition was formed the ministrj' 
which was in power when George the Third ascended the 
throne. 
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Tlie more carefully the structure of tliis celebrated 
ministry is examined, the more shall U'c sec reason to 
marvel at the skill or the luck ■svhich had comhined in one 
harmonious ■whole such various and, as it seemed, incom- 
patible elements of force. The influence -which is derived 
from stainless integrity, the influence -which is derived from 
the ■\Tilest arts of corruption, the strength of aristocratical 
connexion, the strength of democratical enthusiasm, all 
these things were for the first time found together. New- 
castle brought to the coalition a vast mass of power, which 
had descended to him from Walpole and Pelham. The 
public oflices, the church, the courts of law, the army, 
the na\’y, the diplomatic service, swarmed -vrith liis crea- 
tures. The boroughs, which long afterwards made up the 
memorable schedules A and B, were represented by his 
nominees. The great Whig families, -which, during several 
generations, had been trained in the discipline of party 
warfare, and were accustomed to stand together in a firm 
phalanx, acknowledged him as their captain. Pitt, on the 
other hand, had what Newcastle wanted, an eloquence 
which stiiTed the passions and charmed the imagination, a 
high reputation for purity, and the confidence and ardent 
love of millions. 

The partition which the two ministers made of the 
powers of government were singularly happy. Bach 
occupied a pro-vince for which ho was well qualified ; and 
neither had any inclination to intrude himself into the 
province of the other. Newcastle took the treasury, the 
ci-vil and ecclesiastical patronage, and the disposal of that 
part of the secret service money which was then employed 
in bribing members of Parhament. Pitt was Secretory of 
State, -with the direction of the war and of foreign affairs. 
Thus the filth of all the noisome and pestilential sewers of 
government was poured into one channel. .Through the 
other passed only what was bright and stainless. Mean 
and selfish politicians, .pining for commissionerships, gold 
sticks, and ribands, flocked to the great house at the corner 
of Lincoln’s Inn Melds. There, at every levee, appeared 
eighteen or twenty pair of la-vra sleeves ; for there was not, 
it was said, a single Prelate who had not owed either his first 
elevation or some subsequent translation, to Newcastle. 
There appeared those members of the House- of Commons 
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in whose silent votes the main strength of the government 
lay. One wanted a place in the excise for his butler. An- 
other came about a prebend for his son. A third whispered 
that he had always stood by lus Grace and the Protestant 
succession ; that his last election had been very expensive ; 
that pot-wallopers had now no conscience ; that he had been 
forced to take up money on mortgage ; and that he hardly 
knew w'hero to turn for five hundred pounds. The Duke 
pressed all their hands, passed his arms round all their 
shoulders, patted all their backs, and sent away some with 
■wages, and some -with promises. From this traffic Pitt 
stood haughtily aloof. Not only was ho himself incor- 
ruptible, but he shrank from the loathsome drudgery of 
corrupting others. He had not, however, been twenty 
years in Parliament, and ten in office, without discovering 
how the government was carried on. He was perfectlj' 
aware that bribery was practised on a large scale by his col- 
leagues. Hating the practice, yet despairing of putting it 
down, and doubting whether, in those times, any ministry 
could stand rvithout it, he determined to be blind to it. 
Ho would see notliing, Icnow nothing, believe nothing. 
People who came to tallc to him about shares in lucrative 
contracts, or about the means of securing a Cornish corpora- 
tion, were soon put out of countenance by his arrogant 
humility. They did burr too much honour. Such matters 
were beyond his capacity. It was true that his poor ad-vice 
about expeditions and treaties was listened to ■\r’ith indul- 
gence by a gracious sovereign. If the question were, who 
should command in North America, or who should be am- 
bassador at Berlin, his colleagues would probably condescend 
to take his opinion. But he had not the smallest influence 
■(wth the Secretary of the Treasury, and could not venture 
to ask even for a tidewaiter’s place. 

It may be doubted whether he did not owe ns much 
of his popularity to his ostentatious purity as to his elo- 
quence, or to his talents for the administration of war. It 
was everyw'hore said ■with delight and admiration that the 
great Commoner, -without any advantages of birth or for- 
tune, had, in spite of the dislike of the Court and of the 
aristocracy, made himself the &st man in England, and 
made England the first country in the world ; that his 
name was mentioned -with awe in every place from lishon 
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to Moscow ; that his trophies were in all the four quartore 
of the globe ; yet that he was still plain William Pitt, with- 
out title or riband, without pension or sinecure place. 
Wlienever he Should retire, after saving the state, he must 
sell his coach horses and Ids silver enndlestichs.' Widely 
as the taint of corruption had spread, his hands were clean. 
They had never received, they had never given, the price 
of infamy. Thus the coalition gathered to itself support 
from all the high and all the low parts of human natine, 
and was strong with the whole united strength of virtue and 
of Mammon. 

Pitt and Newcastle Avero co-ordinate chief ndmsters. 
'The subordinate places had been fiUed on the principle of 
including in the government every party and shade of party , 
the avowed Jacobites alone excepted, nay, every public man 
who, from his abilities or from his situation, seemed likely 
to be either useful in oflSce or formidable in opposition. 

The MTiigs, according to wliat was then considered as 
their prescriptive right, held by far the largest share of 
power. The main support of the administration was what 
may be called the great Whig connexion, a connexion 
which, during near half a century, had generally had the 
chief SAvay in the coimtry and which derived an immense 
authority from rank, Avealth, borough interest, and firm 
union. To this connexion, of which Newcastle was the 
head, belonged the houses of Cavendish, Lennox, Titzroy, 
Bentinck, Manners, Conway, WentAA'orth, and many others 
of high note. 

There were tAA’o other powerfAil Whig connexions, either 
of which might have been a nucleus for a strong opposition. 
But room had been found in the government for both. They 
AAcre knoAvn as the Grenvilles and the Bedfords. 

He head of the Grenvilles was Richard Earl Temple. 
His talents for administration and debate were of no high 
order.' But his great possessions, his turbulent and un- 
scrupulous character, his restless activity, and his skUl in 
the most ignoble tactics of faction, made him one of the 
most formidable enemies that a ministry could have. He 
was keeper of the privy seal. His brother George Avas 
treasvner of the navy.' They were supposed to be on terms 
of close friendship AAitli Pitt, who had married their sister, 
and was the most uxorious of husbands. 
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The Bedfords, or, as they were called by thoir enemies, the 
Bloomsbury gang, professed to be led by John Duke of 
Bedford, but in truth led lum wherever they chose, and very 
often led him where ho never would have gone of his o%vji 
accord. He had many good qualities of head and heart, 
and would have been certainly a respectable, and possibly 
a distinguished man, if ho had been less under the influence 
of Ids friends, or more fortunate in choosing them. Some 
of them were indeed, to do them justice, men of parts- 
But here, we are afraid, eulogy must end. Sandwich and 
Rigby were able debaters, pleasant boon companions, 
dexterous intriguers, masters of all the arts of jobbing and 
electioneering, and, both in pnfaho and private life, shame- 
lessly immoral. Weymouth had a natural eloquence, 
which sometimes astonished those who knew how little he 
owed to study. But he was indolent and dissolute, and had 
early impaired a fine estate with the dicebox, and a fine 
constitution Avith the bottle. The wealth and power of the 
Duke, and the talents and audacity of some of his retainers, 
might have seriously annoyed the strongest ministry. 
But his assistance had been secured. He was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. Rigby was his secretary ; and the Avhole 
party dutifully supported the measures of the govern- 
ment. 

Two men had, a short time before, been thought likely 
to contest with Pitt the lead of the House of (k)mmons, 
William Miurray and Henry Fox. But Murray had been 
removed to the Lords, and was Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. Fox was indeed still in the Commons : but means 
had been found to secure, if not his strenuous support, at 
least his silent acquiescence. He was a poor man ; he was 
a doting father. The office of Paymaster-General during 
an expensive war Avas, in that age, perhaps the most lucrative 
situation in the gift of the government. This office was 
bestowed on Fox. The prospect of making a noble fortime 
in a few years, and of providing amply for his darling boj' 
Charles, Avas irresistibly tempting. To hold a subordinate 
place, however profitable, after having led the House of 
Commons, and having been entrusted Avith the business of 
forming a ministry, was indeed a great descent. But a 
punctilious sense of personal dignity was no part of the 
character of Henry Fox. 
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Wo have not lime to eniimemlo nil the other men of 
weight wlio were, by poinc tic or other, .attnchctl to the 
goveiinncnl. Wo inny inontion Ilnrtlwickc, rcputccl the 
first lawyer of the age ; Leggo, njputccl the first financier of 
the age ; tbo acute and ready Oswald ; the bold and 
humorons Nugent ; Charles Townshend, the most brilliffof 
and versatile of innnlcind ; Elliot, Barrington, North, Pratt- 
Indeed, as far as wo recollect, there were in the whole 
House of Commons only two men of distinguished abilities 
who were not connccte<l with the government ; and those 
two men stood so low in public estimation, that the only 
service which they could have rendered to any government 
would have been to oppose it. We speak of Lord George 
Saokvillo and Bubb Bodington. 

Thougli most of the official men, and all the members of 
the cabinet, were reputed Wugs, the Tories were by no 
means excluded from omplo3uncnt. Pitt bad gratified 
mnnj* of them nnth command in the militia, which increased 
both their income and their importance in their oun 
counties ; and thej' wore therefore in belter humour than 
at. anj^ time since the death of Anne. Some of the party 
still continued to grumble over their punch at the Cocoa 
Tree ; but in the House of Commons not a single one of the 
maleconlcnts durst lift his oj'cs above the bucldc of Pitt’s 
shoo. 

Thus there was absolutclj' no opposition. Na3'', tlioro 
was no sign from which it cordd bo guessed in what quarter 
opposition was likety to arise. Several years passed during 
which Parliament scorned to have abdicated its chief 
functions. The Journals of the House of Commons, during 
four sessions, contain no trace of a division on a part3’' ques- 
tion. The supplies, though bo3’'oud precedent great, wore 
voted without discussion. The most animated debates of 
that period were on road bills and inclosure bills. 

The old King was content ; and it mattered little whether 
he were content or not. It would have been impossible 
for bim to emancipate himself from a mimstr3’' so -poweil ul, 
oven if he had been inclined to do so. But ho had no-such 
inclination. Ho had once, indeed, been strongl3’ preju- 
diood against Pitt, and had repeatedl5’- been ill used b3' 
Newcastle ; but the vigour and success uith which the war 
had been waged in Gorman3% and the smoothness uith 
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which all public business was carried on, had produced a 
favourable change in the royal mind. 

Such was the posture of affairs when, on the twenty- 
fifth of October, 1760, George the Second suddenly died, 
and George the Third, then twenty-two years old, became 
ICing. The situation of George the Thii-d differed uddely 
from that of his grandfather and that of his greatgrand- 
father. hlany years had elapsed since a sovereign of 
England had been an object of affection to any part of his 
people. The first two I^gs of the house of Hanover had 
ncitlier those hereditary rights which have often supplied 
the defect of merit, nor those personal qualities which 
have often supplied the defect of title. A prince may be 
popular with little virtue or capacity, if he reigns by birth- 
right derived from a long line of illustrious predecessors. 
An usurper may be popular, if his genius has saved or 
aggrandized the nation which he governs. Perhaps no 
rulers have in our time had a stronger hold on the affection 
of subjects than the Emperor Francis, and his son-in-law 
the Emperor Napoleon. But imagine a ruler with no better 
title than Napoleon, and no better imderstanding than 
Fi’ancis, Richard Cromwell w'as such a ruler ; and, as soon 
as an arm w'as lifted up against him, he fell without a 
struggle, amidst universal derision. George the First and 
George the Second were in a situation which bore some 
resemblance to that of Richard Cromwell. They were saved 
from the fate of Richard CroraAvell by the strenuous and 
able exertions of the Wliig party, and by the general con- 
viction that the nation had no choice but betw'een the house 
of Bnmswiok and Popery. But by no class were the Guelphs 
regarded with that devoted affection, of which Charles 
the First, Charles the Second, and James the Second, in 
spite of the greatest faults, and in the midst of the greatest 
misfortunes, received innumerable proofs. Those Whigs 
w'ho stood by the new dynasty so manfully with purse and 
s^vord did so on principles independent of, and indeed almost 
incompatible with, the sentiment of devoted loyalty. The 
moderate Tories regarded the foreign dynasty as a great 
e%il, which must be endured for fear of a greater evil. In 
the eyes of the high Tories, the Elector w'as the most hateful 
of robbers and tyrants. The crown of another was on his 
head ; the blood of the brave and loyal was on his hands. 
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Thus, during many years, the Kings of England ■were 
objects of strong personal aversion to many of their subjects, 
and of strong personal attachment to none. They found, 
indeed, firm and cordial support against the pretender to 
their throne ; but this support vras given, not at all for 
their sake, but for the sake of a religious and xiolitical 
system wliich would have been endangered by their fall. 
This support, too, they Avere compelled to purchase by per- 
petually sacrificing their private inclinations to the party 
which had set them on the throne, and Avhich maintained 
them there. 

At the close of the reign of Gleorgc the Second, the feeling 
of aversion with which the house of Brunswick had long 
been regarded by half the nation had died away ; but no 
feeling of affection to that house had yet sprung up. There 
was little, indeed, in the old King’s character to inspire 
esteem or tenderness. Ho was not our countryman. Ho 
never sot foot on our soil till he was more than thirty years 
old. His speech bcAATayed his foreign origin and breeding. 
His love for his native land, though the most amiable part 
of his character, was not likely to endear liim to his British 
subjects. He was never so happy as when he could exchange 
St. James’s for Hernhausen. Year after year, our fleets 
were employed to convoy liim to the Continent, and the 
interests of liis kingdom Avere as nothing to him when 
compared Avith the interests of his Electorate. As to the 
rest, he had neither the qualities which make dulness re- 
spectable, nor the quahties which make libertinism at- 
tractive. He had been a bad son and^a worse father, an 
unfaithful husband and an ungraceful lover. Not one 
magnanimous or hrunane action is recorded of him ; but 
many instances of meanness, and of a harshness Avhich, 
but for the strong constitutional restraints under which 
he was placed, might have made the misery of his people. 

He died ; and at once a new world opened. The yoimg 
King Avas a born Englishman. AU his tastes and habits, 
good or bad, were English. No portion of his subjects 
had anything to reproach him Arith. Even the remaining 
adherents of the house of Stuart could scarcely impute to 
him the guUt of usurpation. He was not responsible for 
the Revolution, for the Act of Settlement, for the sup- 
pression of the risings of 1715 and of 1745. He was inno- 
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cent of the blood of Donventwater and IQImarnook, of Bal- 
merino and Cameron. Born fifty years after the old line 
had been expelled, fourth in descent and third in succession 
of the Hanoverian dynasty, he might plead some show of 
hereditary right. His age, his appearance, and all that was 
known of his character, conciliated public favour. He was 
in the bloom of youth ; his person and address were pleasing. 
Scandal imputed to Mm no vice ; and flattery might, with- 
out any glaring absurdity, ascribe to him many princely 
virtues. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the sentiment of loyalty, 
a sentiment which had lately seemed to be as much out of 
date as the belief in witches or the practice of pilgrimage, 
should, from the day of Iiis accession, have begun to revive. 
The Tories in particular, who had always been inclined to 
King-worship, and who had long felt with pain the want 
of an idol before whom they could bow themselves down, 
were as joyful as the priests of Apis, when, after a long in- 
terval, they had found a new calf to adore. It was soon 
clear that George the Third was regarded by a portion of 
the nation with a very different feeling from that wMch 
his two predecessors had inspired. They had been merely 
First Magistrates, Doges, Stadtholders ; he was emphatically 
a King, the anointed of heaven, the breath of his people's 
nostrils. The years of the widowhood and mourning of the 
Tory party were over. Dido had kept faith long enough 
to the cold ashes of a former lord ; she had at last found a 
comforter, and recognized the vestiges of the old flame. 
Tlie golden days of Harley would return. The Somersets, 
the Lees, and the Wyndhams would again surround the 
throne. The latitudinarian Prelates, who had not been 
ashamed to correspond with Doddridge and to shake hands 
ivith Wliiston, would be succeeded by divines of the temper 
of South and Atterbury. The devotion wMoh had been so 
signally shown to the house of Stuart, which had been 
proof against defeats, confiscations, and proscriptions, 
wMoh perfidy, oppression, ingratitude, could not weary 
out, was now transferred entire to’ the house of Brunswick. 

If George the Third would but accept the homage of the 
Cavaliers and High Churchmen, he should be to them all 
that Charles the First and Charles the Second had been. 

The Prince, whose accession was thus hailed by a great 
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partj'- long estranged from his house, lind received from 
nattire a st rong will, n firmness of temper to wliich a harsher 
name might perhaps he given, and an understanding not, 
indeed, acute or enlarged, hut such as qualified him to ho 
a good man of husincss. But his character had not j'efc 
fully developed itself. He had been brought up in strict 
seclusion. The detractors of the Princess Dowager of 
\Valcs affirmed that she had kept her children from com* 
mercc with society, in order that she might hold an undivided 
empire over their minds. She gave a very different cx- 
planation-of her conduct. She would gladl3% she said, see 
her sons and daughters mix in the world, if thej’ could do 
so without risk to their morals. But the profligacy of the 
people of quality alarmed her. The 3'oung men were all 
rakes ; the young women made love, instead of waiting till 
it was made to them. She could not bear to exiwse those 
whom she loved best to the contaminating influence of such 
sociot3'. The moral advantages of the S3*stcm of education 
which formed the Duke of York, the Duke of Cumberland, 
and the Queen of Denmark, ma3' perhaps be questioned. 
George the Tliitd was indeed uo libertine ; but ho brought 
to the throne a mind only half opened, and was for some 
time entirely under the influence of liis mother and of his 
Groom of the Stole, John Stuart, Earl of Bute. 

The Earl of Bute was Bcarcel3* known, even by name, to 
the country which he was soon to govern. He had indeed, 
a short time after ho came of ago, been chosen to fill a 
vacancy which, in the middle of a parliament, had taken 
place among the Scotch representative peers. He had 
disobliged 'the Wliig ministers by gi-vdng some silent votes 
■with, the Tories, had consequently lost his seat at the next 
dissolution, and had never been re-elected. Near twenty 
5^ears bad elapsed since lie had borne an3’' part in politics. 
He had passed some of those years at his seat in one of the 
Hebrides, and from that retirement he had emerged as one 
of the household of Prince Frederic. Lord Bute, excluded 
from public life, had found out many was^s of amusing his 
leisure. He was a tolerable actor in private theatricals, 
and was particularly successful in the part of Lothario. 
A handsome leg, to which .both painters and satirists took 
care to give prominence, was among his chief qualifications 
for the stage. He devised quaint dresses for masquerades. 
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He dabbled in geometry, mecbnnics, and botany. He paid 
^ some attention to antiquities and works of art, and was 
considered in Iiis own circle as a judge of paidting, archi- 
tecture, and poetry. It is said that his spelling was in- 
correct. But though, in our time, incorrect spelling is 
justly considered as a proof of sordid ignorance, it would 
be unjust to apply the same rule to people who lived a 
century ago. The novel of Sir Charles Grandison was pub- 
lished about the time at which Lord Bute made his ap- 
pearance at Leicester House. Our readers may perhaps 
remember the account which Charlotte Grandison gives of 
her two lovers. One of them, a fashionable baronet who 
talks French and Italian fluently, cannot -write a line in 
his own language without some sin against orthography ; 
the other, who is represented as a most respectable speci- 
men of the young aristocracy, and something of a virtuoso, 
is described as spcUing pretty well for a lord. On the 
whole, the Earl of Bute might fairly be called a man of 
cultivated mind. He was also a man of undoubted honour. 
But his understanding was narrow, and his manners cold 
and haughty. His qualifications for the part of a statesman 
were best described by IVederic, who often indulged in the 
unprincely luxury of sneering at Ids dependants. ' Bute,’ 
said his Royal Highness, ‘you are the very man to be envoy at 
some small proud German court where there is nothing to do.’ 

Scandal represented the Groom of the Stole as the 
favoured lover of the Princess Dowager. He was un- 
doubtedly her confidential friend. The influence Avhich 
the two united exercised over the mind of the King was 
for a time unbounded. The Princess, a woman and a 
foreigner, was not likely to be a judicious adviser about 
affairs of state. The Earl could scarcely be said to have 
served even a noviciate in politics. His notions of govern- 
ment had been acquired in the society Avhioh had been in 
the habit of assembling round Frederic at Kew and Lei- 
cester House. That society consisted principaU}' of Tories, 
who had been reconciled to the house of Hanover by the 
civility -with rvliich the Prince had treated them, and by 
the hope of obtaining high preferment when ho should come 
to the throne. Their political creed rvas a peculiar modi- 
fication of Toryism. It Avas the creed neitlier of the Tories 
of the seventeenth nor of the Tories of the nineteenth 
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century. It. was the creed, not of Filmer and Sacheverell, 
not of Perceval and Eldon, but of the sect of which Boling- 
broko may 'be considered !is the chief doctor. This sect 
deserves conunondation for ha'ving pointed out and justly' 
reprobated some great abuses which sprang up during the 
long domination of the Whigs. But it is far easier to point 
out and reprobate abuses than to propose beneficial reforms; 
and the reforms ivhich Bolingbroko proposed would either 
have been utterly inefficient, or would have produced much 
more mischief than they would have removed. 

The Eevolution had saved the nation from one class of 
evils, but had at the same time — such is the imperfection 
of all tilings human — engendered or aggravated anotlier 
class of evils which required new remedies. Liberty and 
propert 3 ' were secure from the attacks of prerogative. 
Conscience was respected. No government ventured to 
infringe any of the rights solemnly recognized by the in- 
strument wliich had called William and Mary to the throne. 
But it camiot bo denied that, under the new Bjstom, the 
public interests and tho public morals were seriously en- 
dangered by corruption and faction. During the long 
struggle against the Stuarts, the chief object of the most 
enlightened statesmen had been to strengthen tho House 
of Commons. • Tho struggle was over ; the victory was 
won ; the House of Commons was supreme in the state ; 
and all tho vices which had till then been latent in the 
representative system were rapidly developed by pros- 
perity and power. Scarcely had tho executive government 
become reaUy responsible to the House of Commons, when 
it began to appear that the House of Commons was not 
really responsible to the nation. Many of the constituent 
bodies were under the absolute control of individuals ; 
many were notoriously at the command of the highest 
bidder. The debates were not published. It was very 
seldom known out of doors how a gentleman had voted. 
Thus, while the ministry was accountable to the Parliament, 
the majority of the Parliament was accountable to nobody. 
In such circumstances, nothing could be more natural than 
that the members should insist on being paid for their votes, 
should form themselves into combinations for the pmpose 
of raising the price of their votes, and should at critical con- 
junctures extort large wages by threatening a strike. 
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Thus the Whig ministers of George the First and George 
the Second wore compelled to reduce corruption to a system 
and to practise it on a gigantic scale. ’ 

If wo are right as to the cause of these abuses, we can 
scarcely be rvrong as to the remedy. The remedy was 
surely not to deprive the House of Commons of its weight 
in the state. Such a course would undoubtedly have put 
an end to parliamentary corruption and to parliamentary 
factions : for, when votes cease to be of importance, they 
rvill cease to be bought ; and, when knaves can get nothing 
by combining, they rrill cease to combine. But to destroy 
corruption and faction by introducing despotism would have 
been to cure bad by worse. The proper remedy evidently 
was, to make the House of Commons responsible to the 
nation ; and this was to be effected in two ways ; first, by 
giving publicity to parliamentary proceedings, and thus 
placing every member on his trial before the tribunal 
of public opinion ; and secondly, by so reforming the con- 
stitution of the House that no man should be able to sit m 
it who had not been returned by a respectable and inde- 
pendent body of constituents. 

Bolingbroke and Bolingbroke's flisciples recommended 
a very different mode of treating the diseases of the state. 
Their doctrine was that a vigorous use of the prerogative 
by a patriot King would at once break all factious combitia- 
tions, and supersede the pretended necessity of bribing 
members of Parliament. The King had only to resolve 
that he would be master, that he would not be held in thral- 
dom by any set of men, that he would take for ministers 
anji^ persons in whom he had confidence, without distinc- 
tion of party, and that he would restrain his servants from 
influencing by immoral means either the constituent bodies 
or the representative body. This childish scheme proved 
that those who proposed it knew nothing of the nature 
of the evil with which they pretended to deal. The real 
cause of the prevalence of corruption and faction was that 
a House of Commons not accountable to the people was more 
powerful than the King. Bolingbroke's remedy could be 
applied only by a King more powerful than the House of 
Commons, How was the patriot Prince to govern in 
defiance of dhe body without whose consent he could not 
equip a sloop, keep a battalion under arms, send an 
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embassy, or defray even the charges of his own household ? 
Was he to dissolve the Parliament ? And wliat was he 
likely to gain by appealing to Sudbury and Old Sarum 
against the venaUty of their representatives ? Was he 
to send out privy seals ? Was he to levy'’ ship-iuoney . 
If so, this boasted reform must commenee in all probability 
by civil war, and, if consummated, must be consummated 
by the establishment of absolute monarchy. Or was the 
patriot King to carry the House of Commons -with him m 
his upright designs ? By what means ? Interdicting him- 
self from the use of corrupt influence, what motive was 
he to address to the Dodingtons and Winningtons ? Was 
cupidity, strengthened by habit, to be laid asleep by a few 
fine sentences about ■virtue and union 1 . 

Absurd as this theory was, it had many admirers, parti- 
cularly among men of letters. It was now to be reduced to 
practice ; and the result was, as any man of sagacity must 
have foreseen, the most piteous and ridiculous of failures. 

On the very day of the young King's accession, appeared 
some signs which indicated the approach of a great change. 
The speech which he made to his council was not submitted 
to the cabinet. It was draivn up by Bute, and contained 
some expressions which might be construed into reflections 
on the conduct of afioirs during the late reign. Pitt re- 
monstrated, and begged that these expressions might be 
softened down in the printed copy ; but it was not till 
after some hours of altercation that Bute yielded ; and, 
even after Bute had yielded, the King affected to hold 
out till the foLlo’\ving afternoon. On the same day on which 
this singular contest took place, Bute was not only sworn of 
the privy council, but introduced into the cabinet. 

Soon after this. Lord Holdernesse, one of the Secretaries 
of State, in pursuance of a plan concerted with the court, 
resigned the seals. Bute was instantly appointed to the 
vacant place. A general election speedily followed, and the 
new Secretary entered Parliament in the only way in which 
he then could enter it, as one of the sixteen representative 
peers of Scotland.^ 

* In the reign of Anno, the House of Lords had resolved that, 
under the 23rd article of Union, no Scotch peer could bo created 
a peer of Great Britain. This resolution was not annulled till 
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Had the ministers been firmly united, it can scarcely be 
doubted that they would have been able to withstand the 
court. The parliamentary influence of the Whig aristoc- 
racy, combined with the genius, the virtue, and the fame 
of Pitt, w'ould have been irresistible. But there had been 
in the cabinet of George the Second Intent jealousies and 
enmities, w'liioh now began to show themselves. Pitt had 
been estranged from lus old ally Legge, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Some of the ministers were envious of 
Pitt’s popularity. Others were, not altogether mthout 
cause, disgusted by his imperious and haughty demeanour. 
Others, again, were honestly opposed to some parts of lus 
policy. They admitted that he had found the coimtry in 
the depths of humiliation, and had raised it to the height of 
glory : they admitted that he had conducted the war with 
energy, ability, and splendid success ; but they began to 
hint that the drain on the resources of the state was un- 
exampled, and that the pubhc debt was increasing with a 
speed at which lllontague or Godolphin would have stood 
aghast. Some of the acquisitions made by our fleets and 
armies were, it was aoloiowdedged, profitable as well as 
honourable ; but, now that George the Second was dead, 
a courtier might venture to ask why England was to become 
a party in a dispute between two German powers. What 
was it to her whether the house of Hapsburg or the house 
of Brandenburg ruled in SUesia ? Why were the best 
English regiments fighting on the Main ? Why were the 
Prussian battalions paid with English gold ? The great 
minister seemed to think it beneath him to calculate the 
price of victory. As long as the Tower guns were fired, 
as the streets were illuminated, as Erench banners were 
carried in triumph through London, it was to him matter 
of indifference to what extent the public burdens were 
augmented. Nay, he seemed to glo^ in the magnitude of 
those sacrifices which the people, fascinated by lus eloquence 
and success, had too readily made, and would long and 
bitterly regret. There was no check on waste or embezzle- 
ment. Our commissaries returned from tlie camp of Prince 
Ferdinand to buy boroughs, to rear palaces, to rival the 
magiuficence of the old aristocracy of the realm. Already 
had wo borrowed, in four years of war, njore than the most 
skilful and economical government would pay in forty years 
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of peace. But the prospect of peace was as remote as ever. 
It could not be doubted that France, smarting and pros- 
trate, would consent to fair terms of accommodation ; but 
this was not what Pitt wanted. War had made him 
powerful and popular : with war, all that was brightest 
in his hfe was associated : for war, his talents Avere pecu- 
liarly fitted. He had at length begun to love war for its 
OAvn sake, and was more disposed to quarrel Avith neutrals 
than to make peace Avith enemies. 

Such Avere the aocavs of the Duke of Bedford and of the 
Earl of HardAvicke ; but no member of the government 
held these opinions so strongly as George Grenville, the 
treasurer of the navy. George GrenAuUe was brother-in- 
law of Pitt, and had always been reckoned one of Pitt’s 
personal and political friends. But it is difficult to conceive 
tAvo men of talents and integrity more utterly unlike each 
other. Pitt, as his sister often said, Imew nothing accurately 
except Spenser’s Fairj'- Queen. He had never applied 
himself steadily to any branch of knowledge. He was a 
Avretched financier. He never became familiar even Avith 
the rules of that HoAise of which he Avas the brightest 
ornament. He had never studied public law as a system ; 
and was, indeed, so ignorant of the Avhole subject, that 
George the Second, on one occasion, complained bitterly 
that a man Avho had never read Vattel should presume to 
undertake the direction of foreign affairs. But these ^ 
defects were more than redeemed by high and rare gifts, - 
by a strange power of inspiring great masses of men Avith 
eonfidence and affection, by an eloquence which not only 
delighted the ear, but stirred the blood, and brought tears 
into the eyes, by originality in deAusing plans, by Augour 
in executing them. GrenAdlle, on the other hand, was by 
natiue and habit a man of details. Ho had been bred a 
lawyer ; and ho had brought the industiy and acuteness 
of the Temple into official and parliamentary life. He was 
supposed to be intimately acquainted with the Avhole fiscal 
s3rstem of the country. Ho had paid especial attention to 
the law of Parhament, and was so learned in all things 
relating to the privileges and orders of the House of Com- 
mons that those Avho loved him least pronounced him the 
only person competent to succeed OnsloAv in the Chair. 
His speeches AA'ere generally instructive, and sometimes. 
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from the gravity and earnestness with which ho spoke, even 
impressive, but never brilliant, and generally tedious' In- 
deed, even when he was at tho head of affairs, he sometimes 
foimd it difiScult to obtain the ear of the House. In dis- 
position ns well as in intellect, he differed widely from his 
brother-in-law'. Pitt was utterly regardless of money. 
Ho would scarcely stretch out his hand to take it ; and, 
when it came, he threw it away with childish profusion. 
Grenville, though strictly upright, was grasping and parsi- 
monious. Pitt was a man of excitable nerves, sanguine in 
hope, easily elated by success and popularity, keenly 
sensible of injmy, but prompt to forgive; Renville's 
character was stern, melancholy, and pertinacious. Ho- 
tliing was more remarkable in him than liis inclination 
always to look on the dark side of things. He was the raven 
of the House of Commons, always croaking defeat in the 
midst of triumphs, and bankruptcy with an overflowing 
exchequer. Burke, with general applause, compared him, 
in a time of quiet and plenty, to the evil spirit whom Ovid 
described looking down on the stately temples and wealthy 
haven of Athens, and scarce able to refrain from weeping 
because sbe could find notJnng at whiclj to weep- Suci a 
man was not likely to be populai-. But to unpopularity 
Grenville opposed a dogged determination, w'hich some- 
times forced even tliose who bated him to respect him. 

It was natural tliat Pitt and Grenville, being such as they 
were, should take very different views of the situation of 
affairs. Pitt could see notliing but the tropliies ; Grenville 
could see nothing but the bill. Pitt boasted that England 
was victorious at once in America, in India, and in Germany, 
the umpire of the Continent, the mistress of the sea. Gren- 
ville cast up the subsidies, sighed over the army extra- 
oi-dinaries, and groaned in spirit to think that the nation 
bad borrowed eight millions in one year. 

With a ministry thus divided it was not difficult for 
Bute to deal. Legge was the first who fell. He had given 
offence to the young King in the late reign, by refusing to 
support a creature of Bute at a Hampshire election. He 
was now not only turned out, but in the closet,^ 
dehvered up his seal of office, was treated with gross incivility. 

Pitt, who did not love Legge, saw this event with in- 
difference. But the danger was now fast approaching 
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hiinsclf. Charles the Third of Spain Imd early conceived, 
a deadly haired of England. T\venty years before, when 
ho was King of the Two Sicilies, ho had been eager to join 
the coalition against Maria Theresa. But an Engh'sh fl^t 
had suddenly appeared in the Bay of Naples. An English 
captain had -landed, had proceeded to the palace, had laid a 
watch on the table, and had told his majesty that, within 
an hour, a treaty of neutrality must bo signed, or a bombard- 
ment would commenee. The treaty was signed ; the 
squadron sailed out of the bay twenty-four hours after it 
had sailed in ; and from that day the ruling passion of the 
humbled Prince was aversion to the English name. Ho 
was at length in a situation in winch ho might hope to 
gratify that passion. He had recently become King of 
Spain and the Indies. He saw, with envy and apprehension, 
the triumphs of our navj’-, and the rapid extension of our 
colonial empire. He was a Bourbon, and sj-mpathized with 
the distress of the house from which he sprang. Ho was a 
Spaniard ; and no Spaniard could bear to see Gibraltar and 
Minorca in the possession of n foreign power. Impelled by 
such feeling, Charles concluded a secret treaty with Erance. 
By this treaty, known as the Family Compact, the two 
powers bound themselves, not in express words, but by the 
clearest implication, to make war on England in common. * 
Spain postponed the declaration of hostilities only till her 
fleet, laden -with the treasures of America, should have 
arrived. 

The existence of the treaty could not be kept a secret 
from Pitt. He acted as a man of liis capacity and energ}' 
might be expected to act. Ho at once proposed to declare 
war against Spain, and to intercept the American fleet. 
He had determined, it is said, to attack without delay both 
Havanna and the Philippines. 

His wise and resolute counsel was rejected. Bute was 
foremost in opposing it, and was supported by almost the 
whole cabinet. Some of the ministers doubted, or afiected 
to doubt, the correctness of Pitt’s intelligence ; some shrank 
from the responsibility of advising a course so bold and 
decided as that which he proposed ; some were weary of ' 
his ascendancy, and were glad to be rid of him on any 
pretext. One only of his colleagues agreed with linn, his 
brother-in-law, Earl ■ Temple. 
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Pitt and Temple resigned their offices. To Pitt the young 
ICing behaved at parting in the most gracious manner. 
Pitt, Tciio, proud and fiery evoryu'here else, was always meek 
and humble in the closet, was moved even to tears. The ICing 
and the favourite urged him to accept some substantial 
mark of royal gi-atitude. Would he hlce to be appointed 
governor of Canada ? A salary of five thousand pounds a 
year should bo annexed to the office. Residence would 
not be required. It was true that the governor of Canada, 
as the laAv then stood, could not be a member of the House 
of Commons. But a bill should be brought in, authorisdng 
Pitt to hold his government together uith a seat in Parlia- 
ment, and in the preamble should be set forth his claims 
to the gratitude of his country. Pitt answered, with all 
delicacy, that his anxieties were rather for his wife and 
family than for himself, and that notliing would be so ac- 
ceptable to him as a mark of royal goodness which might 
be benqfioial to those who were dearest to him. The hint 
was taken. The same Gazette which announced the retire- 
ment of the Secretary of State announced also that, in 
consideration of his great public services, his wife had been 
created a peeress in her own right, and that a pension of 
three thousand pounds a year, for tliree lives, had been 
bestowed on himself. It was doubtless thought that the 
rewards and honours conferred on the great minister would 
have a conciUatory effect on the public mind. Perhaps, 
too, it was thought that his popularity, which had partly 
arisen from the contempt which he had always sho'wn for 
money, would be damaged by a pension ; and, indeed, a 
crowd of libels instantly appeared, in which he was accused 
of having sold his country. Many of lus true friends 
thought that he would have best consulted the dignity of his 
chai-acter by refusing to accept any pecuniary re^vard from 
the court. Nevertheless, the general opinion of his talents, 
virtues, and services, remained unaltered. Addresses 
were presented to him from several large towns. London 
showed its admiration and affection in a stUl more marked 
manner. Soon after his resignation came the Lord Mayor’s 
day. The King and the royal family dined at Guildhall. 
Pitt was one of the guests. The young Sovereign, seated 
by his bride in his state coach, received a remarkable lesson. 

He was scarcely noticed. All ej'es were fixed on the fallen 
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miniMct ; nli .u-rl.sninttrKi.H to hira. The streets', 

the h.ilcoHh*;., the ohhiiiicy top-, hijr*t into u r<Mr <>( tklight 
as his chari<>t p.vfwi by. Hie wavts:! thejr Inintiker- 

chiL-fs from the xuntiott.*, Tlif common peoplt* citing to 
the wheels, ^hook hntSfb with the ffwdnt'n, rind ett-n ki>5e-'i 
the hon-es. Crites of ‘ Xo Unto t ’ * Xo Xt’wcastlefalnion ! 
were ininchtcl with the ehouts of 'Pitt for ever! ’ ^'ihen 
I’ilt enteml (SniklhaU, he was welcomed by Iciutl iiutras 
and clapping of hands, in which the very in.ngislnites of th.e 
city joined. Lorti Bute, in the tncanfinic, was hooted and 
ixdtexi throngh Ciie.apride, and would, it w.-ts thought, 
tjcen in sotne d.anger, if he had not taken the prccantion 
of surrounding Li.s c.arrittge with a etrong body-guanl o. 
boxt-r.s. Many ixjrsons Llnnicd the conduct of Pitt on this 
occasion as dlsrt'spcctful to the Iving. Indeed, Pitt him- 
self aftenvards ownctl that he hiul done wrong. He was led 
into this error, a.s he wits nftmvard.s Ityl iiifo more .seriou-s 
errors, hy the influence of liis tuxbuleuf and niischievou-S 
brother-in-law, Temple. 

The events which imintdiatcly followed Pitt’.s retirement 
raised liis fame liighcr than over. AVar with Spain proved 
to be, as he bad predicted, inevitable. Xews came from 
the West Indies tliat Jilartiniquc had Ixjcn taken hy an 
expedition which he had sent forth, llavanna fell ; and 
it was known that he had planned an attack on Havanna. 
Manilla capittilatcd ; and it was believed that he had medi- 
tated a blow against. Jfnnilla. The American fleet, which 
he had proposed to intercept, had imloaded an immense 
cargo of bullion in the haven of Cadiz, before Bute could be 
convinced that the court of Madrid really entertained hostile 
intentions. 

The session of Parliament which followed Pitt’s retire- 
ment passed over without any violent storm. lord Bute 
took on himself the most prominent part in the House of 
Lords. He had become Secretary of State, and indeed prime 
minister, without having once opened Ms lips in public 
except as an actor. Tliere was, therefore, no small curiosity 
to know how he would acquit liimself. Members of the 
House of Commons crowded the bar of the Lords, and 
covered the steps of the throne. It was generaDy expected 
that the orator would break down ; but his most malicious 
hearers were forced to own that he had made a better figure 
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than they expected. They, indeed, ridiculed his action ns 
theatrical, and his style as tumid. They were especially 
amused by the long pauses which, not from hesitation, but 
from aSectntion, he made at all the emphatic words, and 
Charles Townshehd cried out, ‘ Minute guns ! ’ The general 
opinion however was, that, if Bute had been early practised 
in debate, he might have become an impressive speaker. 

In the Commons, George Grenville had been entrusted 
with the lead. Tlie task was not, as yet, a very difficult 
one : for Pitt did not think fit to raise the standard of 
opposition. His speeches at this time were distinguished, 
not only by that eloquence in which he excelled all his 
rivals, but also by a temperance and a modesty which had 
too often been wanting to his character, \lhien war was 
declared against Spain, he justly laid claim to the merit of 
having foreseen what had at length become manifest to all, 
but he carefully abstained from arrogant and acrimonious 
expressions ; and this abstinence was the more honourable 
to bun, because liis temper, never very placid, was now 
severely tried, both by gout and by calumny. The comtiers 
had adopted a mode of warfare, which was soon turned 
with far more formidable effect against themselves. Half 
the inhabitants of the Grub Street garrets paid their milk 
scores, and got their shirts out of pawn, by abusing Pitt. 
His German W'ar, his subsidies, his pension, his wife's peer- 
age, were shin of beef and gin, blankets and baskets of small 
coal, to the starving poetasters of the Fleet. Even in the 
House of Commons, ho was, on one occasion during this 
session, assaOed with an insolence and malice which called 
forth the indignation of men of all parties ; but he endured 
the outrage with majestic patience. In his younger days 
he had been but too prompt to retaliate on those who 
attacked him ; but now, conscious of his great services, 
and of the space which he filled in the'eyes of all manffind, 
he would not stoop to personal squabbles. ‘ This k no 
season,' he said, in the debate on the Spanish war, for 
altercation and recrimination. A day has arrived when 
every Englishman should stand forth for his country. 
Arm the whole ; he one people ; forget everytliing but the 
public. I set you the example. Harassed by slanderers, 
sinking under pain and disease, for the public I forget both 
my AVrongs and my infiimities ! ' On a general review of 
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his life, wo aro inclined to think that liis genius and virtue 
never shone vith so pure an effulgence as during the session 
of 1762. 

The session drew towards the close ; and Bute, em- 
boldened by the acquiescence of the Houses, resolved to 
strike another great blow, and to become &6t minister 
in name as well as in reality. That coalition, which a few 
months before had seemed all powerful, had been dissolved. 
The retreat of Pitt had deprived the government of popu- 
larity. Newcastle had exulted in the fall of the illustrious 
colleague whom he envied and di'eaded, and had not fore- 
seen that his oAvn doom was at hand. Ho still tried to 
flatter himself that ho Avas at the head of the government ; 
but insults heaped on insults at length undeceived liim. 
Places which had always been considered as in his gift, 
were bestowed Avithout any reference to him. His ex- 
postulations only called forth significant hints that it was 
time for him to retire. One day he pressed on Bute the 
olauns of a Whig prelate to the archbishopric of York. 
‘ If your Grace thinks so highly of him,' answered Bute, 
‘ I wonder that you did not promote him when you had the 
power.’ Still the old man clung Avith a desperate grasp to 
the Avreck. Seldom, indeed, have Cliristian meekness and 
Christian humflity equalled- the meekness and humility of 
his patient and abject ambition. At length he was forced 
to understand that all was over. He quitted that court 
where he had held high office during forty-five years, and 
hid his shame and regret among the cedars of Claremont. 
Bute became Eicat I^rd of the Treasury. 

The favourite had Amdoubtedly committed a great error. 
It is impossible to imagine a tool better suited to his pur- 
poses than that which he thus threw away, or rather put 
into the hands of his enemies. If Newcastle had been 
suffered to play at being first minister, Bute might securely 
and quietly have enjoyed the. substance of -power. The 
gradual introduction of Tories into all- the departments 
of the government might have' been effected Avithout any 
■violent clamour, if the chief of the great 'Whig connexion 
had been ostensibly at the head of affairs. This was strongly 
represented to Bute by Lord Mansfield, a man Avho may 
justly be called the father of modern Toryism, of Toryism 
modified to suit an order of things under AA'hich the House 
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of Commons is t!ie most powerful body in the state. The 
theories which liad dazzled Bute could not impose on the fine 
inteUeot of Mansfield. Tiie temerity mth which Bute pro- 
voked the hostilitj' of powerful and deeply-rooted interests 
was displeasing to Mansfield’s cold and timid natmre. Ex- 
postulation, howovei', was vain. Bute was impatient of 
advice, drunk with success, eager to be, in show as well as 
in reality, the head of the government. He had engaged 
in an undertaking in which a screen was absolutely neces- 
sary to his success, and even to his safety. He found an 
excellent screen ready in the very place where it was most 
needed ; and he rudely pushed it away. 

And now the new system of government came into full 
operation. For the first time since the accession of the 
house of Hanover, the Tory party w'as in the ascendant. 
The prime minister himself Avas a Tory. Lord Egreraont, 
Avho had succeeded Pitt as Secretary of State, AVas a Tory, 
and the son of a Toiy. Sir Francis Dashwood, a man of 
slender parts,of small experience, and of notoriously immoral 
character, was made Chancellor of the E.\-chequer, for no 
reason that could bo imagined, except that he AA'as a Tory, 
and had been a Jacobite. The royal household AA^as filled 
with men aa'Iioso favourite toast, a few years before, had 
been the ICing over the water. Tlie relative position of 
the two great national seats of learning was suddenly 
changed. The University of Oxford had long been the chief 
seat of disaffection. In troubled times, the High Street 
had been lined AAdtli bayonets ; the colleges had been 
seai-ched by the lUng’s messengers. Grave doctors Avero in 
the habit of talking very Ciceronian treason in the theatre ; 
and the undergi’aduates drank bumpers to Jacobite toasts, 
and chanted Jacobite airs. Of four successive Chancellors 
of the University, one had notoriously been in the Pre- 
tender’s service ; the other three Avere fully belieA'ed to 
be in secret correspondence AAoth the exiled family. Cam- 
bridge bad therefore been especially favoured by the 
Hanoverian Princes, and had shoAvn herself grateful for 
their patronage. George the First had enriched her library ; 
George the Second had contributed munificently to her 
Senate House. Bishoprics and deaneries Avere shoAvered 
on her children. Her (Chancellor was Newcastle, the chief . 
of the IVliig aristocracy ; her High StcAvard Avas HardAvicke, 

M. insT. E. 
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the Whig hcjicl of the law. Both licr burgesses had held 
office under the Wliig ministry. Times hatl now changed. 
The University of Cambridge was received at St. James s 
witli comparative coldness. The answers to the addresses 
of O.vford wore all graciousness and warmth. 

The watchwords of the new government were prerogative 
and purity. The sovereign was no longer to bo a puppet 
in the hands of any subject, or of any combination of 
subjects. George the Third would not be forced to tahe 
ministers whom ho disliked, as his grandfather had been 
foreed to take Pitt. George the Third would not bo forced 
to part with any whom he delighted to honour, as his 
grandfather had been forced to part with Carteret. At 
the same time, the 63 ’stem of bribery, wliich had grown up 
during the late reign was to cease. It was ostentatioush' 
proclaimed that, since the accession of the jmung ICing, 
neither constituents nor representatives had been bought 
with the secret service money. To free Britain from 
corruption and oligarchical cabals, to detach her from 
continental connexions, to bring the blood}’ and expensive 
war with Franco and Spain to a close, such were the specious 
objects which Bute professed to procure. 

Some of these objects ho attained. England withdrew, 
at the cost of a deep stain on her faith, from her German 
connexions. The war with France and Spain was ter- 
minated by a peace, honourable indeed and advantageous 
to our country, yet less honourable and less advantageous 
than' might have been expected from a long and almost- 
unbroken series of victories, by land and sea, in every part 
of the world. But the only effect of Bute's domestic ad- 
ministration was to make faction wilder, and corruption 
fouler than ever. 

The mutual animosity of the liTiig and Tory parties had 
begun to languish after the fall of Walpole, and had seemed 
■ to be almost extinct at the close of the reign of George the 
Second. It now revived in all its force. Jlany Whigs, it 
is true, were still in office. The Duke of Bedford had signed 
the treaty with France. The Duke of Devonshire, though 
much out of humour, still continued to be Lord Chamber- 
lain. Grenville, who led the House of Commons, and Fox, 
who still enjoyed in silence the immense gains of the’ Pay 
Office, had always been regarded as strong I^Tiigs. But 
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tho bulk of tbo party throughout the country regarded the 
new minister ■with abhorrence. There was, indeed, no want 
of popular themes for invective against his character. He 
was a favourite ; and favourites have always been odious 
in this country. No mere favourite had been at the head 
of tho governznent since the dagger of Felton had reached 
the heart of the Duke of Bucldngham. After that event, 
the most arbitrary and tho most frivolous of the Stuarts 
had felt the necessity of confidmg the chief direction of 
affairs to men who had given some proof of parliamentary 
or official talent. Strafford, Falkland, Clarendon, Clifford, 
Shaftesbury, Lauderdale, Danby, Temple, Halifax, Roch- 
ester, Simderland, whatever their faults might be, 'were 
all men of acknowledged ability. They did not owe their 
eminence merely to the favour of the sovereign. On the 
contrary, they owed the favour of the sovereign to theh 
eminence. Most of them, indeed, had first attracted the 
notice of the court by the capacity and vigour which they 
had shown in opposition. The Revolution seemed to have 
for ever secured the state against the domination of a Carr 
or a Villiers. Now, however, the personal regard of the 
King had at once raised a man who had seen nothing of 
public business, who had never opened his lips in Parliament, 
over the heads of a crowd of eminent orators, financiers, 
diplomatists. From a private gentleman, this fortunate 
minion had at once been turned into a Secretary of State. 
He had made his maiden speech when at the head of the 
administration. The -vulgar resorted to a simple explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, and the coarsest ribaldry against 
the Princess Mother -was scrawled on every wall and sung in 
every alley. 

This was not all. The spirit of party, roused by im- 
politic provocation from its long sleep, roused in turn a still 
fiercer and more malignant Fury, the spirit of national 
animosity. The gi'udgo of Whig against Tory was mingled 
with the grudge of Englishman against Scot. The two 
sections of the great British people had not yet been in- 
dissolubly blended together. The events of 1715 and of 
1745 had left painful and enduring traces. ^ The tradesmen 
of Comhill had been in dread of teeing their tills and ware- 
houses plundered by barelegged mountaineer.s from the 
Grampians, They etill recollected that Black Friday, 
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when the nows cnnie thnt the rebels were nt Derby, when 
all the shops in the city were closed, and when the Bank 
of England began to pay in sixpences. The Scots, on 
the other hand, remembered rvith natural resentment, the 
severity with which the insurgents had been chastised, the 
military outrages, the humiliating laws, the heads fixed on 
Temple Bar, the fires and quartering blocks on Kcnninglun 
Common. The favourite did not suffer the English to forgot 
from what part of the island he came. The ory of all the 
south was that the publio offices, the army, the na^’y, ■'voro 
filled with high-oheeked Drummonds and Er.sldnes, Mac- 
donalds and MacgillhTays, who could not talk a Clu’istian 
tongue, and some of whom had but latclj’ begun to wear 
Christian breeches. All the old jokes on hills without trees, 
girls without stockings, men eating the food of horses, pails 
emptied from the fourteenth story, were pohited against 
these lucky adventurers. To the honour of the Scots it 
must be said, that their prudence and their pride restraiiied 
them from retaliation. Like the princess in" the Arabian 
tale, they stopped their ears tight, and, unmoved bj^ the 
shrillest notes of abuse, walked on, without once looking 
round, straight towards the Golden Fountain. 

Bixte, who had always been considered as a man of taste 
and reading, affected, from the moment of his elevation, 
the character of a ^fecenas. If he expected to conciliate 
the publio by encouragmg literature and art, ho was 
grievoxisly mistaken. Indeed, none of the objects of his 
munificence, with the single excei^tion of Jolmson, can be 
said to have been well selected ; and the public, not un- 
natmally, ascribed the selection of Johnson rather to the 
Doctor’s political prejudices than to his literary merits 
for a wretched scribbler named Shebbeare, who had nothing 
in common with Johnson except xfiolent Jacobitism, and 
who had stood in the pillory for a libelon the Revolution, 
was honom’ed with a mark of royal approbation, similar 
to that which was bestowed on the author of the English 
Dictionary, and of the Vanity of Human Wishes. It was 
remarked that Adam, a Scotchman, was the court architect, 
and that Eamsaj', a Scotchman, was the court painter, and 
was preferred to Eejmolds. Mallet, a Scotchman, of no 
high literary fame, and of infamous character, partook 
largely of the liberality of the government. John Homo, 
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a Scotchman, was rewarded for the tragedy of Douglas, 
both with a pension and with a sinecure place. But, when 
the author of the Bard, and of the Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, ventured to ask for a Professorship, the 
emoluments of which he much needed, and for the duties 
of which he was, in many respects, better qualified than any 
man living, ho was refused ; and the post was bestowed on 
the pedagogue under whoso care the favourite's son-in-law. 
Sir James Lowther, had made such signal proficiency in 
the graces and in the humane virtues. 

Thus, the First Lord of the Treasury was detested by 
many as a Tory, by many as a favourite, and by many as 
a Scot. All the hatred which flowed from these various 
sources soon mingled, and was directed in one torrent of 
obloquy against the treaty of peace. The Duke of Bedford, 
who had negotiated that treat}', was hooted through the 
streets. Bute was attacked in his chair, and was with 
difficulty rescued by a troop of the guards. He could 
hardly walk the streets in safety without disguising him- 
self. A gentleman who died not many years ago used to 
say that ho once recognized the favourite Earl in the i^iazza 
of Covent Garden, muffled in a largo coat, and with a hat 
and wig drawn down over liis brows. His lordship’s 
established t3q)e w'ith a mob was a jack boot, a wretched 
pun on his Clu'istian name and title. A jack boot, generally 
accompanied by a petticoat, was sometimes fastened on a 
gallows, and sometimes committed to the flames. Libels 
on the court, exceeding in audacity and rancour any that 
had been published for many years, now appeared daily 
both in prose and verso. Wilkes, -with lively insolence, 
compared the mother of George the Third to the mother of 
Edward the Third, and the Scotch minister to the gentle 
Mortimer. Churchill, with all the energy of hatred, de- 
plored the fate of his country, invaded by a new race of 
savages, more cruel and ravenous than tho Piets or the 
Danes, the poor, proud children of Leprosy and Hunger. 

It is a slight circumstance, but deserves to be recorded, that 
in this year pamphleteers first ventured to print at length 
the names of the great men whom they lampooned. _ George 

the Second had always been the K . His ministers 

had been Sir R W , Mr. P , and the Duke of 

H . But tho libellers, of George the Third, of the 
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Princess Mother, and of Lord Bute did not give quarter to 
a single vowel. 

Tt was supposed that Lord Temple secretly encouraged 
the most scurrilous assailants of the government. In 
truth, those who Imew his habits tracked him as men track 
a mole. It was his nature to grub underground. Whei> 
ever a heap of du-t was flung up, it might well be suspected 
that he was at work in somo foul crooked labjTinth below. 
Pitt turned away from the filthy work of opposition, 'vvith 
the same scorn with which he had turned away from the 
filthy work of government. Ho had the magnanimity 
to proclaim everywhere the disgust which he felt at-the 
insults offered by his own adlierents to the Scottish nation, 
and missed no opportunity of extolling the courage and 
fidelity which the Highland regiments had displayedthrough 
the whole war. But, though he disdained to use anj^ but 
lawful and honourable weapons, it was well Icnown that his 
fair blows were likely to be far more formidable than the 
privy thrusts of his brother-in-law’s stiletto. 

Bute’s heart began to fail him. The Houses were about 
to meet. The treaty would instantly bo the subject of 
discussion. It was probable that Pitt, the great Whig 
connexion, and the multitude, would all bo on the same 
side. The favourite had professed to hold in abhorrence 
those means by which preceding ministers had kept the 
House of Conunons in good humour. Ho now began to 
think that he had been too scrupulous. His Utopian visions 
were at an end. It was necessary, not only to bribe, but to 
bribe more shamelessly and flagitiously than his prede- 
cessors, in order to make up for lost time. A majorit 3 ' must 
bo secured, no matter by what means. CJould Gren\’Tllo 
do this ? Would ho do it ? His firmness and abilitj’ 
had not jxt been tried in any perilous crisis. He had 
been goncrall,y regarded as a humble follower of his brother 
Temple, and of his brother-in-law Pitt, and was supposed, 
though with little reason, to bo still favourably inclined to- 
wards them. Other aid must be called in. And whore 
was other aid to bo found ? 

'riicro was one man, whoso sharp and manlj* logic had 
often in debate been found a match for the lofl^'. and im- 
passioned rhetoric of Pitt, whoso talents for jobbing were 
not interior to Ills talents for debate, M’hoso dauntless siiirit 
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shrank from no difficulty or danger, and who was as httle 
troubled with scruples ns with fears. Henry Fox, or no- 
body, could weather tho storm which was about to burst. 
Yet was lie a person to whom the court, oven in that ex- 
tremity, w’as unwilling to have recourse. He had always 
been regarded as a Whig of the Whigs. Ho had been the 
friend and disciple of Walpole. He had long been coimected 
by close ties with William Duke of Cumberland. By the 
Tories he was more hated than any man living. So strong 
was their aversion to him that when, in tho late reign, he 
had attempted to form a partj' against the Duke of Hew- 
castle, they had throrni all their weight into A^ewcastle's 
scale. By tho Scots, Fox was abhoiTed as the confidential 
friend of tho conqueror of CuUoden. Ho was, on personal 
grounds, most obnoxious to the Princess Mother. For 
he had, immediately after her husband’s death, advised 
tho late King to take the education of her son, the heir- 
" apparent, entirely out of her hands. He had recently 
given, if possible, still deeper offence ; for he had indulged, 
not without some ground, the ambitious hope that bis 
beautiful sister-in-law, the Lady Sarah Lennox, might be 
queen of England. It had been observed that the IHng at 
one time rode every morning by the grounds of Holland 
House, and that, on such occasions, Lady Sarah, dressed 
like a shepherdess at a masquerade, was making hay close 
to the road, which was then separated by no wall from the 
lawn. On account of the part which Fox had taken in 
this singular love affair, ho was the only member of the 
Privy Council who was not summoned to the meeting at 
which his Majesty announced his intended marriage with 
the Princess of Meoklenbiurg. Of all the statesmen of the 
age, therefore, it seemed that Fox was the last with whom 
Bute, the Tory, the Scot, tho favoiwite of the Princess 
Mother, could, imder any circumstances, act. Yet to Fox 
Bute was now compelled to apply. 

Fox had many noble and amiable qualities, which in 
private life shone forth in full lustre, and made him dear 
to his children, to his dependents, and to Ins friends ; but 
as a public man bo-bad no title to esteem. Xn him the vices 
which were common to tho whole school of Walpole appeared, 
not perhaps in their worst, but certainly in their most 
prominent form ; for his parliamentary and official talents 
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made nil his faults conspicuous. His courage, his rehcnicnt 
temper, his contempt for ai>i5carnnces, led him te display 
much tliat others, quite ns unscrupulous ns himself, covered 
with a decent veil. He was the most xmpopular of the states- 
men of his time, not because he sinned more than mnnj' of 
them, but because ho canted less. 

He felt his unpopularity ; but ho felt it after the fashion 
of strong minds. He became, not cautious, but recUcss, 
and faced the rage of the whole nation -with a scowl of in- 
flexible defiance. He was born with a sweet and generous 
temper ; but ho had been goaded and baited into a savnge- 
ness which was not natural to him, and which amazed and 
shocked those who know liim best. Siich was the man to 
whom Bute, in extremo need, nj)plied for succour. 

That succour Fox was not uirwilling to afford. Though 
bj' no means of an envious tcmjicr, ho had undoubtedly 
contemplated the success and popularity of Pitt with bitter 
mortification. He thought himself Pitt’s match as a de- 
bater, and Pitt’s superior ns a man of business. Tlioy had 
long been regarded as woll-paii-cd rivals. Thej' had started 
fail' in the career of ambition. They had long run side by 
side. At length Fox had taken the lead, and Pitt had fallen 
behind. Then had come a sudden turn of fortune, like that 
in Virgil’s foot-race. Fox had stumbled in the mire, and 
had not onlj- been defeated, but befouled. Pitt had reached 
the goal, and received the in-ize. The emoluments of the 
Pay Office might uiduoo the defeated statesman to submit 
in silence to the ascendancy of his competitor, but could 
not satisfy a mind conscious of great powers, and sore from 
great vexations. As soon, therefore, as a party arose adverse 
to the war and to the supremacy of the great war minister, 
the hopes of Fox began to revive. His feuds ivith the 
Princess Mother, Avith the Scots, w-ith the Tories, he was 
ready to forget, if, by the heli> of his old enemies, he could 
now regain the imiiortance which he had lost, and confront 
Pitt on equal terms. 

The alliance was, therefore, soon concluded. Fox w-as 
assiwed that, if he Avould pilot the government out of its 
embarrassing situation, he should be ^rewarded with a 
peerage, of which he had long been desirous. He imdertook 
on his side to'obtam, by fair or foul means, a vote in favour 
of the j)oace. In consequence of this arrangement, he be-' 
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c.iiTiG leader of the House of Commons; and Grenville, 
stifling his vexation as veil ns he could, sullenly acq^uiescecl 
in. the change. 

Fox had ex|iected that his influence would secure to the 
court the cordial support of some eminent Whigs who were 
his personal friends, particularly of the Duke of Cumber- 
land and of the Duke of Devonshire. Ho was disappointed, 
and soon found that, in addition to all his other difficulties, 
he must reckon on the opposition of the ablest prince of 
the blood, and of the great house of Cavendish. 

But ho had pledged himself to win the battle ; and ho 
was not a man to go back. It was no time for scpieamish- 
ness. Bnte was made to comprehend that the ministry 
could bo saved only by practising the tactics of Walpole to 
an extent at which Walpole himself would have stared. The 
Pay Office was turned into a mart for votes. Hundreds of 
'members were closeted there with Fox, and, as there is too 
much reason to believe, departed canying with them the 
wages of hifamy. It was affirmed by persons who had the 
best opportunities of obtaining information, that twenty-five 
thousand pounds were thus iraid away in a single morning. 
The lowest bribe given, it was said, was a bank-note for two 
hundred pounds. 

Htimidation was joined with corruption. All ranks, 
from the highest to the lowest, were to be taught that the 
I^ng would be obeyed. The Lords Lieutenants of several 
counties were dismissed. The Dulco of Devonshire was 
specially singled out as the victim by whose fate the mag- 
nates of England were to take warning. His wealth, rank, 
and influence, his stainless private character, and the 
constant attachment of his family to the house of Hanover, 
did not secure him from gross personal indignity. It was 
kno%vn that ho disapproved of the course which the govern- 
ment had taken ; and it was accordingly determined to 
humble the Prince of the Whigs, as he had been niclcnamed 
by the Princess Mother. Ho went to the palace to pay hie 
duty. ‘ Tell him,’ said the King to a page, ‘ that I will not 
see him.’ The page hesitated. ‘ Go to him,’ said the King, 

‘ and tell him those very words.’ The message was delivered. 
The Duke tore off his gold key, and went away boiling vnth 
anger. His relations who were in office instantly resigned. 

A few days later, the King called for the list of Privy 

24 * 
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Councillors, and ■with his own hand struck out the Duke s 
name. . 

In this step there was at least courage, though htt e 
■wisdom or good nature. But, as nothing was too high lor 
the revenge of the court, so also was nothing too low. 
A persecution, such as had never been known before and has 
never been loiown since, raged in every public department. 
Great numbers of humble and laborious clerks were deprived 
of their bread, not because thej" had neglected their duties, 
not because they had taken an active part against the 
ministrj^, but merely because they had owed their situations 
to the recommendation of some nobleman or gentleman ‘who 
was against the peaee. The proscription extended to tide- 
waiters, to gaugers, to door-keepers. Gne poor man tn 
whom a pension had been given for liis gallantry in a fight 
with smugglers, was deprived of it because ho had been 
befriended by the Duke of Grafton. An aged widow, who, 
on account of her husband’s services in the navj', had, 
many years before, been made housekeeper to a pubhc 
office, was dismissed from her situation, because it was 
imagined that she was distantly connected by marriage 
with the Cavendish familj'. The public clamour, as may 
well be supposed, grew daily louder and louder. But the 
louder it grow, the more resolutely did Fox go on witlf the 
■work which he had begun. His old friends could not con- 
ceive what had possessed him. ‘ I could forgive,’ said the 
Duke of Cumberland, ‘ Fox’s political vagaries ; but I am 
quite confounded by his inhumanity. Surely ho used to 
bo the best natured of mon.^ 

At Inst Fox wont so far as to take a legal opinion on the 
question, whether the patents granted by George the Second 
were binding on George the Third. It is said that, if his 
colleagues had not flinched, ho would at once have turned 
out the Tellers of the Exchequer and Justices in Eyre. 

Meanwhile the Parliament mot. Tho ministers, more 
hated by the people than over, were secure of a majority, 
and they had also reason to hope that they would have the 
advantage in tho debates ns well as in the divisions ; for 
Pitt was confined to his chamber by a severe attack of 
gout. His friends moved to defer the consideration of the 
treaty till be should be able to attend : but the motion was 
rejected. The great day arrived. The discussion had 
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lasted some time, when a loud huzza was heard in Palace 
Yard. The noise came nearer and nearer, up the stairs, 
through the lobby. The door opened, and from the midst 
of a shouting multitude came forth Pitt, borne in the arms 
of his attendants. His face was thin and ghastly, his hmbs 
swathed in flannel, his crutch in his hand. The bearers 
set him down within the bar. His friends instantly sur- 
rounded him, and with their help he crawled to his seat 
near the table. In this condition he spoke three hours and 
a half against the peace. During that time he was repeatedly 
forced to sit do'wn and to use cordials. It may well be sup- 
posed that his voice was faint, that his action was languid, 
and that his speech, though occasionally brilliant and 
impressive, was feeble when compared with his best ora- 
torical performances. But those who remembered what he 
had done, and who saw what he suffered, listened to him with 
emotion stronger than any that mere eloquence can produce. 
He was unable to stay for the division, and was carried away 
from the House amidst shouts as loud as those which had 
announced his arrival. 

A largo majority approved the pence. The exultation 
of the court was boundless. ‘ Now,' exclaimed the Princess 
Mother, ‘ my son is really King.' The young sovereign 
spoke of himself as freed from the bondage in which his 
grandfather had been held. On one point, it was an- 
nounced, his mind was unalterably made up. Under no 
circumstances whatever should those Whig grandees, who 
had enslaved his predecessors and endeavoured to enslave 
himself, be restored to power. 

This vaunting wns premature. The real strength of the 
favourite was by no means proportioned to the number 
of votes which he had, on one particular division, been able 
to command. He was soon again in difficulties. The 
most important part of his budget was a tax on cider. This 
measure was opposed, not only by those who were generally 
hostile to his administration, but also by many of ms 
supporters. The name of excise had alwaj's been hateful 
to the Tories. One of the chief crimes of Walpole, in their 
eyes, had been his partiality for this mode pf raising money. 
The Tory Johnson had in his Dictionary given so scumlous 
a definition of the word Excise, that the Commissioimrs 
of Excise had seriously thought of prosecuting him. The 
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counties whicli the now impost particularly affected had 
always been Tory counties. It was the boast of John 
Philips, the poet of the English vintage, that the Cider- 
land had over been faithful to the throne, and that all the 
pruning-hooks of her thousand orchards had been beaten 
into swords for the service of the ill-fated Stuarts. The 
effect of Bute’s fiscal scheme was to produce an union be- 
tween the gentry and ycomanrj' of the Cider-land and the 
Whigs of the capital. Hereford sliiro and Worcestershire 
were in a flame. The city of London, though not so dircctlj' 
interested, was, if possible, still more excited. The debates 
on this question irreparably damaged the government. 
Dashwood’s financial statement had been confused and 
absurd bejmnd belief, and had been received b3’' the House 
with roars of laughter. He had sense enough to be conscious 
of his unfitness for the high situation which he held, and 
exclaimed in a comical fit of despair, ‘ \Wiat shall I do ? 
The boys will point at me in the street,- and cry, “ There goes 
the worst Chancellor of the Exchequer that ever was.” ’ 
George Grenville came to the rescue, and spoke strongly on 
his favourite theme, the profusion with which the late war 
had been carried on. That profusion, he said, had made 
taxes necessarj'. Ho called on the gentlemen opposite to 
him .to say whore they would have a tax laid, and dwelt on 
this topic with his usual prolixity. ‘ I,et them tell mo 
where,’ he repeated in a monotonous and somewhat fretful 
tone. ‘ I say, sir, let them tell mo where. I repeat it, sir ; 
I am entitled to say to them. Tell me where.’ IJnlucldly 
for him, Pitt had come down to the House that night, and 
had been bitterly provoked by the reflections tlirown on the 
war. He revenged himself by murmuring, in a whine re- 
sembling Grenville’s, a line of a well-kno^vn song, ' Gentle 
shepherd, tell me where.’ ‘ If,’ cried Grenville, ‘ gentlemen 

are to be treated m this way ’ Pitt, as was his fashion, 

when he meant to mark extreme contempt, rose de- 
liberatelj’-, made his bow, and. walked out of the House, 
leaving his brother-in-law in convulsions of rage, and every- 
body else in convulsions of laughter. It was long before 
Gren-ville lost the niclmame of the Gentle Shepherd. 

But the ministry had vexations still more serious to en- 
dure. The hatred which the Tories and Scots bore to Fox 
was implacable. In a moment of extreme peril, the}’’ had 
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consented to put themselves under his guidance. But the 
aversion with which they regarded him broke forth ns soon 
as the crisis seemed to ho over. Some of them attacked 
him ahout the accounts of the Pay Office. Some of them 
rudely interrupted him when spealdng, by laughter and 
ironical cheers. Ho was naturally desirous to escape from 
so disagreeable a situation, and demanded the peerage which 
had been promised as the reward of his services. 

It was clear that there must be some change in the 
composition of the ministry. But scarcely any, even of 
“those who, from their situation, might be supposed to be 
in all the secrets of the government, anticipated what really 
took place. To the amazement of the Parliament and the 
nation, it was suddenly announced that Bute had resigned. 

Twenty different explanations of this strange step were 
suggested. Some attributed it to profound design, and 
some to sudden panic. Some said that the lampoons of 
the opposition had driven the Ear! from the field ; some 
that ho had taken office only in order to bring the war to a 
close, and had always meant to retire when that object had 
been accomplished. Ho publicly assigned ill health ns his 
reason for quitting business, and privately complained that 
ho was not cordially seconded by bis colleagues, and that 
lord Mansfield, in particular, whom he had himself brought 
into the cabinet, gave him no support in the House of 
Peers. Mansfield was, indeed, far too sagacious not to 
perceive that Bute’s situation was one of great peril, and far 
too timorous to thrust himself into peril for the sake of 
another. The probability, however, is that Bute’s conduct 
on this occasion, like the conduct of most men on most 
occasions, was determined by mixed motives. We suspect 
that he was sick of office ; for this is a feeling rauch more 
common among ministers than persons who see pubho Me 
from a distance are disposed to believe ; and nothing comd 
he more natural than that this feeling should take possession 
of the mind of Bute. In general, a statesman clunbs by 
slow . degrees. Many laborious years elapse before he 
reaches the topmost pinnacle of preferment. Ih the eartor 
part of his career, therefore, he is constantly lured on by 
seeing something above him. During his ascent be gradu- 
ally becomes inured to the annoyances which belong to a 
life of ambition. By the lime that he has attamed tbc 
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highest point, he 1ms become patient of labour and callous 
to abuse. He is kept constant to his vocation, in spite of 
all its discomforts, at first by hope, and at last by habit. 
It was not so with Bute. His whole pubUo life lasted little 
more than two years. On the day on which he became a 
politician he became a cabinet minister. In a few months 
ho was, both in name and in show, chief of the administra- 
tion. Greater than ho had been he could not bo. If what 
ho already possessed was vanity and vexation of spirit, 
no delusion remained to entice him onward. He had been 
cloyed with the pleasures of ambition before ho hod been 
seasoned to its pains. His habits had not been such as 
wore likclj' to fortify his mind against obloquy and public 
hatred. He had reached Ins forty-eighth year in dignified 
ease, without knowing, by personal experience, what it was 
to be ridiculed and slandered. All at once, without any 
previous initiation, ho had found himself exposed to such a 
storm of invective and satire as had never burst on the head 
of any statesman.' The emoluments of oifice wore now no-' 
thing to him ; for he had just succeeded to a princely pro- 
perty by the death of liis father-in-law. AU the honours 
which could bo bestowed on him he had already secured. 
Ho had obtained the Garter for Imnself, and a British 
peerage for his son. He seems also to have imagined that 
by quitting the Treasury he should escape from danger and 
abuse 'ndthout really resigning power, and should BtUI bo able 
to oxcrciso in private supreme iuilucnco over the royal 
mind. 

■UTiatever may have been his moti%'es, ho retired. Fox 
at the same time took refuge in the House of Lords ; and 
George Grenville became First Lord of the Treasmy 'and 
CliancCUor of the Exchequer. 

Wo believe that those who made this arrangement fully 
intended that Grenville should bo a mere puppet in the 
hands of Bute ; for Grenville was as yet very imperfectlj'- 
known even to those who had observed him long. He passed 
for a iriero official drudge ; and he had all the industry, the 
minute accuracy, the formality, the tediousness, wliioh 
belong to the character. But ho had other qualities which 
had not yet shoivn themselves, devouring ambition, daunt- 
less courage, self-confidence amounting to presumption, 
and a temper which could not endure opposition. Ho was 
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not ^sposcd to be anybody’s tool ; and be bad no attacb- 
Ponfical or personal, to Bute. Tbe two men bad, 
ludcM, nothbig in common, except a strong propensity 
towards harsh and unpoimlar courses. Their principles 
were fundamentally different. Bute was a Tory. Gren- 
ville would have been very angry ualh any person who 
should have denied his claim to be a Whig. He was more 
prone to tyrannical measures than Bute ; but he loved 
t^anny only when disguised under the forms of constitu- 
tional liberty. Ho mixed up, after a fashion then not very 
unusual, the theories of the republicans of the seventeenth 
century with the technical maxims of English law, and thus 
succeeded in combining anarchical speculation with arbi- 
tory practice. The voice of the people was the voice of 
brad ; but the only legitimate organ tlirough which the 
voice of the people could bo uttered u'as the Parliament. All 
power was from the people ; but to tbe Parliament the 
whole power of the people had been delegated. Ho 
Oxoman divine had ever, even in the years winch im- 
mediately followed the Restoration, demanded for the 
King so abject, so unreasoning a homage, as Grenville, on 
what he considered as the purest TOug principles, demanded 
for the Parliament. As he wished to see the Parliament 
despotic over the nation, so he wished to see it also despotic 
over the court. In his view the prime minister, possessed 
of the confidence of the House of Commons, ought to be 
Mayor of the Palace. The IQng was a mere Childerio or 
CMperic, who might well think liimself lucly in being per- 
mitted to enjoy such handsome apartments at Saint James’s, 
and so fine a park at Windsor. 

Thus the opinions of Bute and those of Grenville were 
diametrically opposed. Nor was there any private friend- 
ship between the two statesmen. Grenville’s nature was not 
forgiving ; and ho well remembered how, a few months 
before, he had been compelled to yield the lead of the 
House of Commons to Eox. 

We are inclined to think, on the whole, that the %vorst 
administration which has governed England since the 
Revolution was that of George Grenville. His pubh'o acts 
uiay bo classed under two heads, outrages on the hberty 
of the people, and outrages on the dignity of the cro’tro. 

He began by maldng war on the press. John Wilkes, 
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member of rnrliamcnt for Aylesbury, was singled out for 
persecution. Wilkes had, till verj' lately, been known 
chiefly as one of the most profane, licciitious, and agreeable 
rakes about town. He was a man of taste, reading, and 
engaging manners. His sprightly conversation was the 
dehght of green-rooms and taverns, and pleased ^ even 
grave hearers when he Avas sufBciently under restraint to 
abstain from detailing the particulars of Ills amours, and 
from breaking jests on the Kew Testament. His exi)ensive 
debaucheries forced him to have recourse to the Jcaas. 
Ho Avas soon a ruined man, and determined to try his chance 
as a political adventurer. In Parliament he did not succeed. 
His speaking, though pert, Avas feeble, and by no means 
interested Ins hearers so much as to make them forget 
his face, AA’hiohAvas so hideous that the caricatm-ists Averc 
forced, in their oaati despite, to flatter him. As a AATiter, he 
made a better figure. He set up a Aveeldy paper, called the 
North Briton. This journal, AA-ritten AA-ith some pleasantly, 
and great audacity and impudence, had a considerable 
number of readers. Forty-four numbers had been published 
AA’hen Bute resigned ; and, though almost everj’ number 
had contained matter grossly libellous, no prosecution had 
been instituted. The forty-fiftli muuber aa'os innocent 
Avhen compared AA'ith the majority of those A\hich had pre- 
ceded it, and indeed contained nothing so strong ns may in 
our time be found daily in the leading articles of the Times 
and Morning Chronicle. But GreuA^ille AA-as now at the 
head of affairs. A ueAv S2>irit had been infused into the 
administration. Authority AA-as to be upheld. The govern- 
ment was no longer to be braved AA-ith impimity. Wilkes 
AA-as arrested, under a general AA-arrant, conveyed to the 
ToAA’ei*, and confined there AAith circumstances of imusual 
seA-erity. His papers AAere seized, and carried to the 
Secretary of State. These .harsh and illegal measures 
produced a A-ioleht outbreak of popular rage, AA-liich AA-as 
soon changed to delight and exultation. The arrest AA'as 
pronounced unlaAAful bj- the Coint of Conmion Pleas, in 
Avhich Chief Justice Pratt presided, and the prisoner Avas 
discharged. This victory OA-er tho goA-ernmeut AA-as cele- 
brated AA'ith enthusiasm both in London and in the cider 
counties. 

While the ininistei-s AACi-e daily becoming more odious 
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to Ibo nation, they were doing their best to make tiiem- 
sclvcs also odious to llio court. They gave the King plainly 
^ understand that they Avcrc determined not to be Lord 
Lutes creatures, and exacted a promise that no secret 
adviser should have access to the ro3’al ear. They soon 
tound reason to suspect that this promise had not been ob- 
served. They remonstrated in terms less respectful than 
their master had been accustomed to hear, and gave him a 
tortnjght to make his choice between his favourite and 
his cabinet. 


George the Third was greatly disturbed. He had but a 
few weclis before exulted in his deliverance from the yoke 
of the great AFlug connexion. Ho had even declared that 
Ins honour would not permit him ever again to admit the 
Members of that connexion into his service. He now 
found that ho had only exchanged one set of masters for 
another set still harsher and more imperious. In his dis- 
tress he thought on Pitt. From Pitt it was possible that 
better terms might be obtained than either from Grenville 
or from the party of which Newcastle was the head. 

Grenville, on liis return from an excursion into the 
country, repaired to Buckingham House. He was as- 
fonislied to find at the entrance a chair, the shape of wluch 
Was w'ell ImoAvn to liim, and indeed to all London. It was 
distinguished by a large boot, made for the purpose^ of 
Accommodating the great Commoner’s gouty leg. Grenville 
guessed the wdiolo. His brother-in-law was closeted vith 
the King. Bute, provoked by what he considered as the 
unfriendly and ungrateful conduct of his successors, had 
himself proposed that Pitt should be summoned to the 
palace. 


Pitt had two audiences on tw'o successive days. What 
passed at the first interview led him to expect that the 
negotiation would be brought to a satisfactory close ; but 
on the morrow' he found the King less compljnng. The 
best account, indeed the only trustworthy account of the 
conference, is that which was taken from Pitt's own mouth 
by Lord Hardii'icke. It appears that Pitt strongly re- 
P^sented the importance of conciliating those cluefs of the 
wdiig .partj' w’ho had been so unhappy as to incur the royal 
^pleasure. Tliev had, he said, been the most constant 
friends of tlie hoiise of Hanover. Their power was great ; 
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they hnd been long versed in public business. If they -n’ore 
to be under sentence ^ exclusion, a solid administration 
could not bo formed. ■ Majesty coidd not bear to think 
of putting himseH into the hands of those ivhom he had 
recently chased from coimt nith the strongest marks 

^ request fie 

to remain in oSe Dunn^^l (bscarding, 

GremdUe, now close) foUou'cd. 
master of the court ^ and^n 1 Bedfords, was the 

knmv that he ? bai-d master he proved. He 

choice except between*)) pJace only because there was no 

any circumstances the iSs nmdd^be f 
impossible. The )ntn n++„ " oMd be forgiven, he thought 

bis resentment • t)ie fn)) “P* fp I'id of him had roused 
bim from all fear He had bad liberated 

now began to Sd a lansSr^^^^"-^ 

Cornet Joyce and President 

bad been compelled to listen. English King 

In one matter, indeed, Gremdlle at tho /■ • • 

gratified the passions of 



■^““IJ'-rsecutionof wpirpox,..,^., 

He had written a pai-odyon Pon^^w ®^®^-*yP^^®sed. 
tile Essay on Woman, Ld 

ridicide of Warburton’s famous fn it notes, in 

posifaon was exceedingly p“Xra^ 
tlimk, than some of Popf’s^oS®^! so, we 

second satire of the &-st bo^- T^’ citation of the 
and, to do 'Wilkes justice he Imd'* example ; 

nbalchyr to the world. Ho had bis 

press a very small number of copiL^ “ P^i'Me 

present to some of his ))nnr, nluch ho meant to 

;veroinnomoroda1gro?reLgTrSrd'^^ 

than a negro of being tanned bv T^? ^ ^ book 

the government, by givinra briL t ^ fool of 
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share pict3’ and respect for morals had in dictating tliis 
resolution, our readers may judge from the fact that no 
person rvas more eager for bringing the libertine poet to 
punishment than Lord ilarch, afterwards Duke of Queens- 
berry. On the first daj' of the session of Parliament, the 
hook, thus disgracefully obtained, was laid on the table of 
the Lords b}' the Earl of Sandwich, whom the Duke of 
Bedford’s interest had made Secretary of State. The un- 
fortunate author had not the sbghtcst suspicion that his 
licentious poem had ever been seen, except by his printer 
and bj' a few of his dissipated companions, till it was pro- 
duced in full Parliament. Though ho was a man of easy 
temper, averse from danger, and not very susceptible of 
shame, the surprise, the disgrace, the prospect of utter ruin, 
put him beside himself. Ho picked a quarrel with one 
of Lord Bute’s dependents, fought a duel, was seriously 
wounded, and, when half recovered, fled to France. His 
enemies had now their o^vn way both in the Parliament and 
iu the King’s Bench. He was censured, expelled from the 
House of Commons, outlawed. His works were ordered to 
be burned by the common hangman. Yet was the multif ude 
still true to liim. In the minds even of many moral and 
religious men, his crime seemed bght when compared uith 
the crime of his acousers. The conduct of Sandwich, m 
particular, excited universal disgust. His oivn vices were 
notorious ; and, only a fortnight before he laid the Essay 
pn Woman before the House of Lords, he had been drm - 
ing and singing loose catches with Wilkes at one of the mos 
dissolute clubs in London. Shortly after the meeting ot 
Parliament, the Beggar’s Opera was acted at Omem 
Garden theatre. When Macheath uttered the tv 
T hat Jemmy Twitchor should peach me I own . 

— ^pit, boxes, and galleries, burst mto a ro , 
seemed likely to bring the roof dowm._ 

^ndvich was universally known by the nictoi 

^vitcher. The ceremony of burning the ho , . . 

mtorrupted by a riot. The constables a 

paper was rescued ; and, instead of it, a j 
petticoat were committed to flames. 
instituted an action for the seizure of his P**;? ’ -noiinds 

Dnder-seoretary of State. The jury gave a • of 

damages. But neither these nor any other mdications o 
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public feeling bad power to move Grenville. Ho had the 
Parljinncnt Avith him : and, according to bis polUicnl creed, 
the sense of the nation Avns t-o be collected from the Parlia- 
ment alone. 

Soon, however, be found reason to fear that even the 
Parliament might fail him. On the quc.stlon of the legality 
of general warrants, the opposition, having on its side all 
sound principles, all constitutional authorities, and the 
voice of the whole nation, mustered in great force, and Avas 
joined by many Avho did not ordinaril3' vote against the 
government. On one occasion the ministrj’, in a ver^* full 
hovASo, had a majoritA' of oiaIj' fourteen votes. The storm, 
hoAvcver, blow oA'cr. The spirit of the opposition, from Avhat- 
ever cause, began to flag at the moment when success seemed 
almost certain. The session ended AAithout anj’ change. 
Pitt, Avhoso cloqtienco had shone AA-ith its usual lustro in all 
the principal debates, and AA’hosc popularitj* Avas greater 
than over, Avas still a private man. GrcnAdllo, detested aliltc 
bj’ the court and bj- the people, Avas still minister. 

As soon as the Houses had liseiA, Grenville took a step 
Avhich proved, oven more signallj- than any of his past acts, 
hoAV despotic, hoAV acrimonious, and hoAV fearless liis nature 
Avas. Among tho gentlemen not ordinarih' opposed to the 
goA'crmncnt, Avho, on tho great constitutional question of 
general warrants, had voted AA-ith the minoritA% was Homy 
Conway, brother of tho Earl of Hertford, a brave soldier, a 
tolerable speaker, and a well-meaning, tbougb not a A\'iso 
or A-igorons politician. He aa-hs now doprh'cd of his regi- 
lAAcnt, tho merited rcAvard of fnithfAil and gallant scrAuco 
iAi tAvo Avars. It Avas confAdontlj- asserted that in this Auolent 
measure tho King heortilj' concAArred. 

BAAt AA'hateA’cr pleasAAro the persecution of Wilkes, or the 
disAAiissal of ConAvay, may haA'c glA'cn to tho roj-al Auind, 
it is certain that his Sraiestj'’6 aA'crsion to his ministers in- 
creased daj”- bj’ daj\ GreiAAille Avas as frugal of tho public 
inoiioj' as of his OAvn, and morosely refused to accede to tho 
King’s request, that a foAA' thousand poAAnds might bo ex- 
pended in bAij’-ing somtf open fields to the west of tho gardens 
of BiAoldiAghaniHoAAse. In conseqAtonce of tliis refusal, tho 
fields Avere soon covered A\ith buildings, and tho King 
and Queen Avero overlooked in their most private w’alks 
by tiAo Aippcr AvindoAvs of a hvAndred hoAAses. Nor was this 
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iniT ^'“s os Jibernl of words ns ho was spar- 

con • Instead of explaining himself in that clear, 

(,|x lively manner, wliich alone could win tho 

yonng mind new to business, he spoke in the 
Kn ',^^,1!’®^ lin spoke in the House of Commons. Wlien 


V I - rf-'-'v iix: ojjuKO III LIIO XlUllBO Ut 1,^011101008* VV/ien 

liad b I'onrs- i'o looked at his watch, as ho 


o ^ ^*nbit of looking at the clock opposite tho 

an ^ ® chair, apologized for tho length of his discourse, 
n then wont on for an hour more. The members of tho 
ouse of Com?nons can coingh an orator down, or can walk 

axt'ATT .iv . , - ’ XX 


dinner; and they were bj' no means sparing in 


privileges when Greindllo was on his legs, 
ut the poor young lOng had to endure all this eloquence 
tn + civility. To the end of his life ho continued 

talk with horror of Grenville's orations. 

About this time took place one of the most singular 
tents in Pitt’s life. Tliere was a certain Sir William 
1 **■ Somersetshire baronet of Whig politics, who 

otQ ^ member of the House of Commons in the days 
t WUeen Anno, and had retired to rural privacy when the 
oty party, towards the end of her reign, obtained tho 
scondanoy in her coimcils. His manners wore eccentrio. 


His 


morals lay under very odious imputations. But his 


dehty to his political opinions was unalterable. During 
mty years of seclusion he continued to brood over the cir- 
cumstances which had driven him from public life, the dis- 
cussal of tho fVhigs, the peace of Utrecht, the desertion of 
our allies. Ho now thought that he perceived a close 
analogy between the well-remembered events of his youth 
and the events which he had witnessed in extreme old age ; 
netween the disgrace of Marlborough and the disgrace of 
■yitt ; between the elevation of Harley and the elevation 
m Bute ; between the treaty negotiated by St. John and 
ne treaty negotiated .by Be^ord ; between tho wrongs of 
.lie house of Austria in 1712 and the wrongs of tho house of 
"randenburg in 17G2. This fancy took such possession of 
the old man’s mind that ho determined to leave life whole 
property to Pitt, In this way Pitt unexpectedly came into 
possession of near three thousand pounds a year. Hor 
conJd all the malice of his enemies find any ground for re- 
proach in the transaction. Nobody could call him a legao.v 
hunter. Nobodj' could accuse him of seizing that to which 
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others h<wl ft bettor claim. For ho had never in his life seen 
Sir Williftm : ftiul Sir William had left no relation so near 
Its to ho entitled to form any expectations respecting tho 

estate. _ , . , 111. 

Tlie fortunes of Pitt seemed to flourish ; but his health 
•was worse than ever. Wo c.annot find that, during the 
.session which hcLran in January 1765, ho once apjK'arcd 
in Parliament He remained some months in profound 
retirement at Hayc.s, his favourite villa, scarcely moving 
except from his armclinir to his hed, and from his bed to his 
armchair, and often emplo3'ing his wife ns his amanuensis 
in hi.s most confidential correspondence. Some of his 
detractors whispered that bis invisibility was to bo ascribed 
quite n.s much to affectation ns to gout. In truth his char- 
acter, high and splendid ns it was, wanted simplicity*. With 
genius which did not need the aid of stage tricks, and with 
a spirit which should liavo been far above thorn, he had yet 
been, through life, in tho habit of practising them. It was, 
therefore, now surmised that, having acquired all tho 
consideration which could bo derived from eloquence and 
from groat services to tho state, ho had determined not 
to make himself cheap by often appearing in public, but, 
under tho pretext of ill health, to surround himself with 
mj’sterj', to emerge onl}* at long intervals and on momentous 
occasions, and at other times to deliver his oracles only* to 
a fen’ favoured votaries, who were suffered to make pil- 
grimages to his shrine. If such were his object, it was for 
a time fully attained. Never was the magic of his name so 
powerful, never was ho regarded by his country udth such 
superstitious veneration, as during this year of silence and 
seclusion. 

WTiile Pitt was thus absent from Parliament, Grenville 
proposed a measure destined to produce a great revolution, 
the effects of which will long bo felt by the whole human 
race. We speak of tho act for imposing stamp duties on 
tho North American colonies. The plan was eminently 
characteristic of its author. Every feature of the parent 
was found in tho child. A timid statesman would have 
shrunk from a step, of -whioh Walpole, at a time when the 
colonies were far less powerful, had said — ‘ Ho u-ho shall 
propose it will be a much bolder man than I.’ But the 
nature of Grenville was insensible to fear. A statesman of 
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fargo viovrs would have felt thnfc to lay taxes at Westminster 
on iNow England and Now York, was a course opposed, 
not mdeed to tho letter of tho Statute Book, or to any de- 
cision contained in tho Term Reports, but to tho prin- 
ciples of good gorernment, and to the spirit of the constitu- 
lon. A statesman of large views would also have felt that 
ton times the estimated produce of tho American stamps 
'n'ould havo been dearly purchased by even a transient 
qnai^l botwcon tho mother country and the colonics. 

• ut Grenville Imew of no spirit of the constitution distinct 
trom the letter of tho law, and of no national interests 
except those which are expressed by pounds, shillings, and 
pence. That his policy might give birth to deep discontents 
ft! provinces, from tho shore of tho Great Lakes to 

the Mexican sea ; that Prance and Spain might seize the 
opportunity of revenge ; that the Empire might be dis- 
tnemhored ; that tho debt, that debt with the amount of 
which ho perpetually reproached Pitt, might, in conse- 
quenco of his own policy, be doubled; these were possi- 
himies which never occurred to that small, sharp mind. 

The Stamp Act will bo remembered as long as the globe 
|csts. But, at tho time, it attracted much less notice in 
"his country than another Act which is now almost utterly 
forgotten. The King fell ill, and was thought to be in a 
dangerous state. His complaint, we believe, was the same 
^hioh, at a later period, repeatedly incapacitated him for 
the performance of his regal functions. Tho heir-apparent 
was .only two years old. It was clearly proper to make 
provision fox the administration of the government, in case 
of a minority. The discussions on this point brought the 
parrel beWeen the court and the ministry to a crisis. ^ The 
f^og wished to be entrusted with tho power of naming a 
cogent by .will. The ministers feared, or affected to fear, 

^at, if this power were conceded to him, he would name the 
^incess Mother, nay, possibly the Earl of Bute. They, 
therefore, insisted on introduoing into the bill words con- 
uiung the King’s choice to the royal family. Having thus 
excluded Bute, they urged the King to let them, in the most 
marked manner, exclude the Princess Dowager also. They 
uBsured him that the House of Commons would undoubtedly 
strike her name out, and by this threat they wrung from him . 

^ reluctant assent. In a few days, it appeared that the 
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representations by which thej' had induced the Mng to put 
this gross and public affront on his mother were unfounded. 
The friends of the Princess in the House of Commons moved 
that her name should be inserted. The ministers could 
not decently attack the parent of their master. They hoped 
that the opposition would come to their help, and put on 
them a force to which the3' would gladly have yielded,^ ’ But 
the majority of the opposition, though hating the Princess, 
hated Grenville more, beheld his embarrassment with de- 
light, and would do nothing to extricate him from it. The 
Princess’s name was accordingly placed in the list of persons 
qualified to hold the regency. 

The King’s resentment was now at the height. The 
present evil seemed to him more intolerable than any other. 
Even the junta of Whig grandees could not treat him worse 
than he had been treated by his present ministers. In his 
distress he poured out his whole heart to his uncle, the 
Duke of Cumberland. The Duke was not a man to be loved ; 
but he was eminently a man to be trusted. He had an 
■ intrepid temper, a strong understanding, and a high sense 
of honour and duty. As a general, he belonged to a ve~ 
markable class of captains, captains, we mean, whoso 
fate it has been to lose ahnost all the battles which they 
have fought, and j’^et to be reputed stout and skilful soldiers. 
Such captains were Coligni and William the Tliird. Wo 
might, perhaps, add Marshal Soult to the list. The bravery 
of the Duke of Cumberland was such as distinguished him 
even among the princes of his bravo house. The in- 
difference with which he rode about amidst musket balls 
and cannon balls was not the highest proof of liis fortitude. 
Hopeless maladies, horrible surgical operations, far from 
unmanning him, did not even discompose liim. With 
courage, he had the virtues which are aldn to courage. He 
spoke the truth, was open in enmity and friendship, and 
upright in all his dealings. But his natui-e was hard ; and 
what seemed to him justice was rarely tempered with mercy. 
He was, therefore, during many years one of the most un- 
popular men in England. The severity with wliich ho had 
treated the rebels after the battle of CuUoden, had gained 
for him the name of the Butcher. His attempt s to introduce 
« into the army of England, then in a most disorderlj* state, 
the rigorous discipline of Potsdam, had excited still stronger 
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clisgiist. Kotliing wa& too bad to be believed of hbn. Many 
honest people were so absurd as to fancy that, if he were 
left Regent during the minority of his nephews, there would 
be andther smothering in the Tower. These feelings, how- 
ever, had passed awa3% The Duke had been livhig, during 
some years, in retirement. The English, full of animosity 
against the Scots, now blamed his Royal Highness onl^’ for 
having loft so many Camerons and Maephersons to be made 
gaugers and customhouse officers. He was, therefore, at 
present a favourite with his countrjunen, and especially ■svith 
the inhabitants of London. 

He had little reason to love the King, and had shown 
clearly, though not obtrusively', his dislike of the system 
'a'hich had lately been pursued. But he had high and ahnost 
romantic notions of the duty which, as a prince of the blood, 
he owed to the head of his house. He determined to ex- 
tricate Iris nephew from bondage, and to effect a reconcUia- 
rion between the Whig party and the throne, on terms 
honourable to both. 

In this mind ho set off for Hayes, and was admitted 
to Pitt's sick room ; for Pitt would not leave his chamber, 
and would not communicate trith any messenger of inferior 
dignity. And now began a long series of errors on the part 
of the illustrious statesman, errors which involved his 
country in difficulties and distresses more serious even than 
those from wliich his genius had formerly rescued hpr. 
His language was haughty, unreasonable, almost unin- 
telligible. The only tiling which could be discerned, 
through a cloud of vague and not very gracious phrases, 
'vas that he would not at that moment take office. The 
truth, we believe, was this. Lord Temple, who was Pitt’s 
evil genius, had just formed a now scheme of politics. 
Hatred of Bute and of the Princess had, it should seem, 
taken enthe possession of Temple’s soul. He had quarrelled 
ndth liis brother George, because George had been con- 
nected uith Bute and the Princess. How that George 
appeared to be the enemy of Bute and of the Princess, 
Temple was eager to bring about a general family reconciUa- 
tion. The three brothers, as Temple, Grenville, and Pitt, 
Were popularly called, might make a ministry, without 
leaning for aid either on Bute or on the Whig connexion. 
With such views. Temple used all his influence to dissuade 
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,• /•oni nccecling to the propositions of the Duke of 
Pitt was not convinced. But Temple had 
over him such ns no other person had over 
Possessed. They were very old friends, very near relations. 
If Pitt’s talents and fame had been useful to Temple, 
Tcraple’a purse had formerly, in times of great need, been 
useful to Pitt. They had never been parted in jpolitics. 
Twice they had come into the cabinet together ; twice they 
had left it together. Pitt could not bear to think of taldng 
office without his chief ally. Yet ho felt that he was doing 
OTong, that he was tlirowing away a great opportunity of 
serving his country. The obscure and unconciliatory stylo 
of the answers which he returned to the overtures of the 
Duke of Cumberland, may be ascribed to the embarrass- 
ment and vexation of a mind not at peace mth itself. It 
is said that he mournfully explained to Temple, 

* Extinxti to raeque, soror, populumquo, patresquo 
Sidonios, urboraquo tunm.* 

The prediction was but too just. 

Finding Pitt impracticable, the Duke of Cumberland 
advised the I^ing to submit to necessity, and to keep 
Grenville and the Bedfords. It was, indeed, not a time 
at which offices could safely be left vacant. The unsettled 
state of the government had produced a general relaxation 
through all the departments of the public service. Meet- 
ings, wliich at another time would have been harmless, now 
turned to riots, and rapidly rose almost to the dignity of 
rebellions. The Houses of Parliament were blockaded by 
the Spitalfields weavers. Bedford House was assailed 
on aU sides by a furious rabble, and was strongly garrisoned 
with horse and foot. Some people attributed these dis- 
turbances to the friends of Bute, and some to the friends of 
Wilkes. But, whatever might be the cause, the effect was 
general insecurity. Under such circumstances the Bing 
had no choice. With bitter feelings of mortification, he 
informed the ministers that he meant to retain them.. 

They answered by demanding from him a promise on 
Ins royal word never more to consult Lord Bute. The 
promise was given. They then demanded something more, 
^rd Bute’s brother, Mr. Mackenzie, held a lucrative office 
in Scotland. Mr. Mackenzie must be dismissed. The 
King replied that the office had been given under very 
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peculiar circumstances, and that he had promised never 
to take it away while he lived. Grenville w^ obstmate, 
and tho King, uith a very bad grace, , 

The session of Parliament was over. 
tho ministers was complete. The ^^*’8 ‘ ‘ . jjj 

much a prisoner as Cliarles the First nnljcv which 

the Isle of Wight. Such were the fruits of f 
only a few months before, was represen ed as 
over secured tho throne against the die a 

Majesty’s natural resentment showed its 
look and word. In his extremity, le ° dread 

wards that Whig connexion, once the ? ^ j^^j.gjjted 

andhatred. The Duke of Devonshire who had 

■adth such unjustifiable harshness, ha y ^ TCin g 
been succeeded by bis son, who was 

condescended to express his regret or youth came, 

to invite the young Duke to court. ® :4TiS marked 
attended by his uncles, and was 

^S'"S'..«ny rO“m *'.0™™ ti“ 

irritated the ministers; ^^^ey *a IjJs grand- 

sovereign an insult r^bwh would la ^ud Bedford 

father to kick them out of the roo® • , , . remonstrance 
demanded an audience of him, and read oare. 

of many pages, which they f of treat- 

His Majesty was accused of bre. _ g Princess was 

ing his ad^sers noth gross unfairness.^ The Pnn 

mentioned in language by , . I^uger. The 

were thrown out that Bute s head show, 

lang was plainly told that he “°JX7hi which he 
as he had done, that he *}je opposition, that 

M'as placed, that he must frown P . . public. He 

he must carry it fair rPng, by declaring that 

several times interrupted the Nation with Bute, 

he had ceased to hold any c jp„jnl went on ; and 
But tho ministers, disregarding , ’by rage. IVlien 

the IHng listened in silence, - gestore expressive 

they ceased to read he uierely niad^J^tur 
of his wish to be left alone. _H 

thOTght he should have recourse to tho Duke 

Driven to despair, he again 
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^^moibcrland ; and the Duke of Cumberland again had 
°Lo\iTsc to Pitt. Pitt -n-a-s really deshous to undertake 
Iho direction of affairs, and owned, nith many dutiful ex- 
pressions, that the terms offered by the King were all that 
any subject could desire. But Temple was impracticable; 
and Pitt, uith great regret, declared that he could not, 
\rithout the concurrence of his brother-in-law, undertake 
the administration. 

The Duke now saw only one way of delivering his nephew. 
An administration must be formed of the 'BTiigs in op- 
position, without Pitt’s help. The diflSculties seemed 
almost insuperable. Death and desertion had grievously 
thinned the raiiks of the party lately supreme in the state. 
Those among whom the Duke’s choice lay might be divided 
into two classes, meir too old for important offices, and men 
who had never been in any important office before. The 
cabinet must be composed of broken invalids or of raw re- 
cruits. 

This was an evil, yet not an unmised evil, K the new 
tMiig statesmen had little experience in business and de- 
bate, they were, on the other hand, pure from the taint of 
that political immorality which had deeply infected their 
predecessors. Long prosperity bad corrupted that great 
party which had expelled the Stuarts, limited the pre- 
rogatives of*thc Grown, and curbed the intolerance of the 
Hierarchy, Adversity had already produced a salutary 
effect. On the day of the accession of George the Thiid, 
the ascendancy of the Whig party terminated ; and on that 
day the purification of the Whig party began. The rising 
cliiefs of that party were men of a very different sort from 
Sandys and Winnington, from Sir William Yonge and 
Henry Pox. They were men worthy to have charged by 
the side of Hampden at Chalgrove, or to have exchanged 
the last embrace uith Russell on the scaffold in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. They canied into politics the same liigb prin- 
ciples of virtue which regulated their private dealings, nor 
would they stoop to promote even the noblest and most 
salutary Cuds by means which honour and probity condemn. 
Such men were Lord John Caveudish, Sir George Sar-ilo, 
aud others whom we hold in honour as the second founders 
of the lYhig party, as the restorers of its pristine health and 
eucrgj' after half a century of degeneracy. 
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The chief of this respectable band Avas the JIarquess of 
HTCkingham, a man of splendid fortune, excellent sense, 
ftTid stainless character. He was indeed nervous to such 
a degrcG that, to the very close of his life, he never rose 
^’ithout great reluctance and cmban-assinent to address 
the House of Lords. But, though not a great orator, he 
^d in a high degree some of the qualifies of a statesman. 
He chose his friends veil ; and he had, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, the art of attachmg them to him by ties 
of the most honourable Idnd. The cheerful fidelity vith 
winch they adhered to him through manj’^ years of almost 
hopeless opposition rvas less admirable than the disin- 
fercstedness and dehcacj' which they shoved when he 
rose to poAver. 

We are inclined to tliink that the use and the abuse of 
party cannot bo better illustrated thnu by a parallel between 
fwo powerful connexions of that time, the Eocfcinghams 
and the Bedfords. The Rockingham party was, in our vieAv, 
exactly what a party should bo. It consisted of men bound 
together by common opinions, by common public objects, 
by mutual esteem. That they desired to obtain, by honest 
and constitutional means, the direction of affairs they openly 
avowed. But, though often inAdted to accept the honours 
andemoluments of office, they steadily refused to dosoonany 
conditions inconsistent ndth their principles. •The Bedford 
party, as a party, had, as far as we can discover, no principle 
whatever. Rigby and SandAAich wanted public money, 
and thought that they should fetch a higher price jointly 
than singly. They therefore acted in concert, and pre- 
^iled on a much more important and a much better man 
than themselves to act AA'ith them. 

It was to Rockinghain that the Duke of Cumberland 

had recourse. The Marquess consented to take the 
fteasury. Newcastle, so long the recognized chief of tte 
''Tngs, could not well bo excluded from the ministry. He 
Was appointed Keeper of the PriA^y Seal. A very honest 
clear-headed country gentleman, of the name of Doatocs- 
well, became Chancellor of the Exchequer. General Con- 
way, TyJiQ served under the Duke of Cumberland, and 
was strongly attached to his Royal Highness, was made 
heoretaiy of State, with the lead in the House of Commons. 

A great Wliig nobleman, in the prime of manhood, from 
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whom much wos at that time expected, Augustus, Puko of 
Grafton was the other Secretary. 

The oldest man living could remember no govenment 
weak jo oratorical talents and in official experience. 
Tlio concral opinion was, that the ministers might hold 
office during the recess, but that the first day of debate m 
Pfirlioment would be the last day of their power. Charles 
Townshend was asked what ho thought of the new admin- 
istration. ‘ It is,’ said ho, ‘ mere lutestring ; pretty summer 


wear. It will never do for the winter.’ 

At this conjuncture Lord Rockingham had the wisdom 
to discern the value, and secure the aid, of an ally, who, to 
eloq^uence surpassing the eloquence of Pitt, and to industry 
which shamed the indiistr3' of Greniille, united an ampli- 
tude of comprehension to which neither Pitt nor Grenville 
could lay claim. A young Irishman had, some time before, 
come over to push his fortune in London. He had written 
much for the booksellers ; but he was best known by a 
little treatise, in wliioh the stjde and reasoning of Boling- 
broke were mimicked with exquisite skill, and by a theory, 
of more ingenuity than soimdness, touching the pleasm'cs 
which we receive from the objects of taste. He had also 
attained a high reputation ns a talker, and was regarded 
by the men of letters who supped together at the Turk’s 
Head as the only match in conversation for Dr. Johnson. 
Ho now became private secretary to Lord Rockingham, and 
was brought into Parliament by his patron’s influence. 
These arrangements, indeed, were not made without some 


difficulty. The Duke of Newcastle, who was alwaj's med- 
dling and chattering, adjured the Pirst Lord of the Treasury 
to be on his guard against this adventurer, whoso real name 
was O’Bourke, and whom his Grace knew to be a wild 


Irishman, a Jacobite, a Papist, a concealed Jesuit. Lord 
Rockingham treated the calunmy as it deserved ; and the 
Whig party was strengthened and adorned by the accession 
of Edmund Brake. 


The party, indeed, stood in need of accessions ; for it 
sustained about this time an almost irreparable loss. The 
Duke of Cumberland had formed the government, and was 
its main support. His exalted rank and great name in some 
de^ee balanced the fame of Pitt. As niediator between the 
\\ lugs and the Court, he held a place which no other person 
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could fill. Tho strength of his character supplied that 
which was tho chief defect of tho new ministiy. Conway, 
jn particular, who, with excellent intentions and respectable 
talents, was the most dependent and irresolute of human 
beings, drcAV from the counsels of that masculine mind a 
determination not his own. Before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment the Duke suddenly died. His death was generally 
regarded as the signal of great troubles, and on this account, 
as ^yelI as from respect for his personal qualities, was greatly 
lamented. It was remarked that tho mounung in London 
Was the most general ever Icnou’n, and was both deeper 
And longer than the Gazette had prescribed. 

In the meantime, over3^ mail from America brought 
alarming tidings. The crop which Grenville had sown his 
successors had now to reap. The colonies were in a state 
bordering on rebellion. The stamps were burned. The 
revenue ofiicers were taiTed and feathered. All trainc 
etween the discontented provinces and the mother countrj' 
^as interrupted. Tho Exchange of London was in dismaw 
Half the firms of Bristol and Liverpool were tlireatened 
bankruptcy. In Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham it was 
® Ibat three artisans out of every ten had been 
drdt. Civil war seemed to be at hand ; and it could no 
be doubted that, if once the British nation were dmded 
agamst itself, Prance and Spain would soon take part in 
Hie quarrel. 

• ^^mee courses ’ were open to the ministers The rst 
was to enforce the Stamp Act by the sword, ^bis was the 
“ on which the King, and Grenville, whom the Km« 
of beyond all living men, w'ero alilco be^. The , 
^oth Were arbitraiy and stubborn. They res 
oach other so much that they could never be ^ 

ey resembled each other also so much that they sa 
w .VPPortant practical questions in the aame pom ; 

biif them would bear to be governed by 

nt they were* perfectly agreed as to the best vaj 
go^emmg the people. He 

h^fcber course was that which recommend^ "o 
com British Parliament was not 

a law for taxing the ao^omes. 

^oae considered the Stamp Act as a nullity, as a docu^ 

more validity than Charles’s writof shipmoney, or James 
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proclamation dispensing with tho penal laws. This doctrine 
seems to ns, wo must own, to be altogether xmtonable. 

Between these extreme courses lay a third way. The 
opinion of tho most judieions and temperate statesmen of 
those times was that the British constitution had set no 
limit whatever to the legislative power of the British lung, 
Lords, and Commons, over the whole British Empire. Par- 
liament, they held, was legally competent to tax America, 
as Parliament was legally competent to commit any other 
act of folly or wickedness, to confiscate tho jiroperty of all 
the merchants in Lombard Street, or to attaint any man in 
the kingdom of high treason, without examining witnesses 
against him, or hearing him in his omr defence. The most 
atrocious act of confiscation or of attainder is just as valid 
an act as the Toleration Act or the Habeas Corpus Act. 
But from acts of confiscation and acts of attainder lawgivers 
are bound, by everj' obligation of morality, systematical!}' 
to refrain. In the same manner ought the British legis- 
lature to refrain from taxing the American colonies. The 
Stamp Act was indefensible, not because it was beyond the 
constitutional competence of Parliament, but because it 
was unjust and impolitic, sterile of revenue, and fertile of 
discontents. These sound doctrines were adopted by Lord 
Kocldngham and his colleagues, and were, during a long 
course of years, inculcated by Burke, in orations, some of 
which will last as long as the English language. 

The winter came ; the Parbament met ; and the state 
of the colonies instantly became tho subject of fierce con- 
tention. Pitt, wiiose health had been somewhat restored 
by the waters of Bath, reappeared in the House of Commons, 
and, with ardent and pathetic eloquence, not only con- 
demned tho Stamp Act, but applauded the resistance of 
Massachusetts and Virginia, and vehomeidly maintained, 
in defiance, wo must say, of all reason and of all authority, 
that, according to the British constitution, tho supreme 
legislative j)owcr does not include the power to tax. The 
language of Grenville, on the other hand, was such as 
Strafford might have used at tho council table of Charles 
the First, when nows came of tho resistance to the liturgy 
at Edinburgh. The colonists were traitors ; those who 
excused them were little better. Frigates, mortars, bayo- 
nets, sabres, were tho iwopcr remedies for such distempers. 
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Tho ministers occapied an intermediate position : they 
proposed to declare tlint the legislative authority of the 
witisii Parliament over tho whole Empire was in all cases 
supreme ; and they proposed, at tho same time, to repeal 
lie btamp Act. To the former mcasiiro Pitt objected ; but 
t was carried with scarcely a dissentient voice. Tho 
repeal of the Stamp Act Pitt si.rongly supported ; but 
sgamst tho government was arraj'ed a formidable as- 
senablago of opponents. Grenville and the Bedfords were 
imous. Temple, who had now allied himself closely with 
uis brother, and separated himself from Pitt, was no des- 
picable enemy. This, however, was not the worst. Tho 
ministry was without its natm’nl strength. It had to struggle, 
not only against its avowed enemies, but against the insi- 
dious hostility of tho ICing, and of a set of persons who, 
about this time, began to be designated as tho ICing's 
friends. 

d^nractor of tin's faction has been drawn by Burke 
With oven more than his usual force and vivacity. Those 
Who Icnow how strongly, through his whole life, his judge- 
ment was biassed bj' his passions, may not unnaturally 
suspect that he has left us rather a caricature than a like- 
■ness ; and yet there is scarcely, in the whole portrait, a 
single touch of which tho fidelity is not proved by facts of 
Unquestionable autiienticity. 

The public generally regarded the King’s friends as a 
body of which Bute was the directing soul. It was to no 
Pwpose that the Earl professed to have done with politics, 
that ho absented himself year after year from the levee and 
the drawing-room, that he went to the north, that he went 
to Rome. The notion, that, in some inexplicable manner, 
he dictated all the measures of the court, was fixed in the 
minds, not only of the multitude, but of some who had 
good opportunities of obtaining information, and who 
ought to have been superior to vulgar prejudices. _ Our own 
belief is that these suspicious w'ero unfounded, and that he 
oeased to have any communioation with the Kang on political 
matters some time before the dismissal of George Grenville. 

The supposition of Bute’s influence is, indeed, by no means 
necessary to explain the phenomena. Tho King, in 1765, 

Was no longer the ignorant and inexperienced boy who had, 
m 1760, been managed by bis mother and his Groom of the 
M. HIST. B. 23 
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Klolo. He Juui, during .-evernl yc.w, ob-H-m-il the EtnigglejJ 
of jiarties, nnd eonfcrn.-a dniiy on high querftionR of etato 
with nb!o aii<l 4>xj>('rionced }>oHttciftnJi. Uis waj' of life had 
dovelopcd hiis tindcrst ending nnd character. Ho wa-e now 
no longe r n imppet, hut had very decided opinions both of 
men and things. Nothing conld Iw more natural than that 
he should have high notions of his nun prerogatives, should 
bo impatient of opiwsition. and shotdd wNh all public men 
to bo detached from each other and dependent on himself 
alone ; nor could nnylUing be more natural than that, in 
the state in which the political world then was, bo should 
find instruments fit for his purposes. 

Thus sprang into existence nnd into note a reptile species 
of politicians never before nnd never since known in onr 
country. These men di.^claiincd all political tics, except 
those which bound them to the throne. They were willing 
to coalesce with any parly, to abandon any ])arty, to undcr- 
inino any party, to assault any imrty, at a moment’s notice. 
To them, all administrations nnd all oppositions were the 
same. They regarded Bute, Grenville, Kockinglinm, Pitt, 
without one sentiment cither of predilection or of aversion. 
They wore the Iving’s friends. It is to bo observed that 
this friendship implied no personal intimnej*. Those jieoplo 
had never lived with their master, ns Dodington at one 
time lived with his father, or as Sheridan afterwards lived 
with his son. • They never hunted with him in the niomiug, 
or plaj-cd cards with him m the evening, never shared his 
mutton or walked with him among his turnips. Only one 
or two of them ever saw his face except on public da3’s. 
The whole band, however, always had enrlj- nnd accurate 
information as to his personal inclinations. Those people 
wore never high in the administration. Thej’ were gcnerallj' 
to be found in places of much emolument, little labour, and 
no responsibilitj' ; and these places they continued to 
occupy securely while the cabinet was six or seven times 
reconstructed. Their peculiar business was not to support 
the ministrj' against the opposition, bnt to support the 
King against the ministay'. ‘Whenever his Majesty was in- 
duced to give a reluctant assent to the introduction of some 
b^ which his constitutional advisers regarded as necessary*, 
his frien^ in the House of Commons were sure to speak 
against it, to vote against it, to throw in its way overj’ 
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obstruction comjiatiblo with the forms of Parliament. If 
his Majestj’ found it necessary to admit into his closet a 
Secretary of State or a Krst Lord of the Treasury whom he 
disliked, his friends were sure to miss no opportunitj’^ of 
thwarting and humbling the obnoxious minister. In return 
for these services, tho King covered them with his pro- 
tection. It was to no puriioso that his responsible servants 
complained to him that they were daily betrayed and 
impeded by men who were eating the bread of the govern- 
ment. Ho sometimes justified tho offenders, sometimes 
excused them, somolimcs owned that they were to blame, 
but said that ho must take time to consider whether he could 
part with them. Ho never would tmn them out ; and, 
while everything else in the state was constantly changing, 
these sycophants seemed to have a life estate in their offices. 

It was well knovTi to the King’s friends that, though his 
alajesty had consented to tho repeal of the Stamp Act, he 
had consented with a very bad grace, and that, though he 
had eagerly welcomed the Whigs, when, in liis extreme need 
and at his earnest entreaty, they had undertaken to free 
liim from an insupportable yoke, ho had by no means got 
over his earlj' prejudices against his deliverers. The 
ministers soon found that, while they wore encountered in 
front by the whole force of a strong opposition, their rear 
was assailed by a large body of those whom thej' had re- 
garded as auxiliaries. 

Nevertheless, Lord Rockingham and his adherents 
Went on resolutely with the bill for repealing the^ Stamp 
Act. They had on their side all the manufacturing and 
commercial interests of tho realm. In the debates the 
government was powerfully supported. Two great orators 
and statesmen, belonging to two different generations, re- 
peatedly put forth all their powers in defence of the bill. 
The House of Commons heard Pitt for tho last time, and 
Burke for the first time, and was in doubt to which of theiu 
the palm of eloquence should be assigned. It was mdeed 
n splendid sunset and a splendid dawn. _ 

Nor a time the event seemed doubtful. In several divisions 
fhe ministers were hard pressed. On one occasion, not leM 
than twelve of tho King’s friends, all men in office, voted 
against the government. It was to no purpose that ^rd 
Rockingham remonstrated with the King. His Majesty 
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confessed that there was ground for complaint, but hoped 
that gentle means would bring the mutineers to a better 
mind. If they persisted in their misconduct ho would dis- 
miss them. 

At length the decisive day arrived. The gallery, the 
lobby, the Court of Requests, the staircases, were crowded 
with merchants from all the great ports of the island. 
The debate lasted till long after midnight. On the division, 
the ministers had a great majority. The dread of ci\nl war, 
and the outcry of all the trading toums in the Idngdom, had 
been too strong for the combined strength of the court and 
the opposition. 


It was in the first dim trvifiglit of a February morning 
that the doors were thrown open, and that the chiefs of 
the hostile parties showed themselves to tho multitude. 
Conway was received uith loud applause. But, when 
Pitt appeared, all eyes were fixed on him alone. All hats 
were in the air. Loud and long huzzas accompanied him 
to his chair, and a train of admirers escorted him all the Tvay 
to his home. Then came forth Grenrdlle. As soon as ho 
was recognized, a storm of liisses and curses broke forth. 
He turned fiercely on the crowd, 'and caught one man by the 
throat. The bystanders were in great alarm. If a scufde 
began, none could say how it might end. Fortunately the 
person who had been collared only said, ‘ U I may not hiss, 
sir, I hope I may laugh, and laughed in Grenville’s face. 

The majority had been so decisive, that all the opponents 
of the mmistry, save one, were disposed to let the bill pass 
without any further contention. But solicitation and ex- 
postulation were throum away on GremiUe. His indomi- 
table spirit rose ig) stronger and stronger under the load of 
pubhe hatred. He fought out the battle obstinately to the 
end. On the last reachng he had a sharp altercation with 
^ brother-in-law, the last of their many sharp altercations! 
Pitt thundered in Ins loftiest tones against the man who 

^ British King in the blood 
of the British people Grenville replied uith his wonted 
intrepidity and asperity. ‘ H the tax,’ he said, ‘ werrstiU 
to be laid on, I would lay it on. For the evils which it 
may produce my accuser is answerable. His profusion 
Ki ‘I- *'scessa^J^ ffis declarations against tho con 
5-™ "t Ki»g, Loris, and h“™ 
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Stamp Act was the chief measure of 
is ™ govcrnraont. But that government 

”• praise of having put a stop to two dp- 
I ssivo practices, which, in Wilkes's case, had attracted 
mj® ^fcwo and excited tho just indignation of the public. 

0 Hotiso of Commons Avas induced by the ministers to 
anT ^ condemning the use of general warrants, 

u another resolution, condemning tho seizure of papers in 
cases of libel. 

li' must be added, to the lasting honour of Lord Eocking- 
am, that his administration was tlie first which, during a 
ong course of years, had the courage and the virtue to re- 
min from bribing members of Parliament. His enemies 
accused him and his friends of weakness, of haughtiness, 
ot party spirit ; but calumny itself never dared to couple 
^ name Avith corruption. 

Unhappily his goA'ernment, though one of the best that 
costed fn oiu' country, AA'as also one of the Aveakest. 
•tne King’s friends assailed and obstructed tho ministers 
at oveiy turn. To appeal to tho Ifjng Avas only to draw 
lorth neAv promises and new evasions. His Majesty was 
^te' that there must ho some misunderstanding. Lord 
Eockinghain had better speak to the gentlemen. They 
should be dismissed on the next fault. The next fault Avas 


Boon committed, and his Majesty still continued to shuffie. 
j Was too bad. It Avas quite abominable ; but it mattered 
less as the prorogation Avas at hand. He aa'ouM give the 
delinquents one more chance. If they did not alter their 
conduct next session, he should not have one AA'ord to say 
mr them. He had already resolved that, long before the 
commencement of the next session. Lord EooHngham should 
cease to be minister. 

We have noAv come to a part of onr story which, admiring 
as Avo do the genius and the many noble qualities of Pitt, 
■'ve carmot relate AA’ithout much pain. We believe that, 
at this conjuncture, ho had it in his poAver to give the victory 
cither to the Whigs or to the King's friends. If he had 
allied himself closely Avith Lord Eockingliam, what could 
the court have done ? There AA'ouId have been only one 
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alternative, the "Wliigs or Gremille ; and there could be 
no doubt M'hat the King*s choice 'woiild be. Ho still re- 
mcmhered, as u'cU he might, "ndth the utmost hitterness, 
the thraldom from ■which his uncle had freed him, and said 
about this time, uith great vehemence, that he would sooner 
see the Devil come into his closet than Gren'rille. 

And what was there to prevent Pitt from allying himself 
uith Lord Rockingham ? On all the most -important 
questions their views were the same. They had agreed in 
condemning the peace, the Stamp Act, the general warrants, 
the seizure of papers. - The points on which they differed 
were few and unimportant. In integrity, in disinterested- 
ness, in hatred of corruption, they resembled each other. 
Their personal interests could not clash. Q^ey sat in 
different Houses, and Pitt had always declared that nothing 
should induce him to be First Lord of the Treasury. 

If the opportunity of forming a coalition beneficial to 
the state, and honourable to all concerned, was suffered to 
escape, the fault was not -with the ministers. They 

behaved towards Pitt -with an obsequiousness which, had it 
not been the effect of sincere admiration and of anxiety 
for the pubUc interests, might have been justly called servile; 
They repeatedly gave him to understand that, if he chose 
to join their ranks, they were ready to receive him, not as 
an associate, but as a leader. They had proved their re- 
spect for him by bestowing a peerage on the person who, 
at that time, enjoyed the largest share of his confidence. 
Chief Justice Pratt. IVhat then was there to di'vide Pitt 
from the Whigs ? Wiat, on the other hand, -nus there 
in common between him and the King’s friends, that he 
should lend himseff to their purposes, he who had never 
owed anything to flattery or intrigue, he whose eloquence 
and independent spirit had overawed tw'o generations of 
slaves and jobbers, he who had tvice been forced by the 
enthusiasm of an admiring nation on a reluctant Prince ? 

Unhappily the court had gained Pitt, not, it is true, 
by those ignoble means which were employed Avhen such 
men as Rigby and Wedderbum were to be won, but by 
allimements suited to a natmre noble even in its aberrations. 
The King set himself to seduce the one man who could 
turn the Whigs out -without letting Grenville in. Praise, 
caresses, promises, were lavished on the idol of the nation. 


nn 
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He, and ho alone, could put an end to faction, could bid 
defiance to all tho poAvorful connexions in the land united, 
^Vliigs and Tories, Rockinghams, Bedfords, and Grenvilles. 
These blandishments produced a great effect. For though 
Hitt's spirit Avas high and manly, though his eloquence vras 
often exerted AAith formidable effect against the court, and 
though his theory of government had been learned in the 
school of Locke and Sidney, he had alAvays regarded the 
person of the sovereign with profound veneration. As 
soon as ho Avas brought face to face Avith royalty, his 
imagination and sensibility Avero too strong Iot his prin- 
ciples. His Wliiggism thaived and disappeared ; and he 
became, for the time, a Tory of the old Ormond pattern. 
Hqr AA’as ho by any moans unAAnlling to assist in the wor * 
of dissolving all political connexions. His OAvn weight in 
tho state Avas wholly independent of such conne^ons. He 
Avas therefore inclined to look on them Avith dislike, and 
made far too httlo distinction betAA’een gangs of knaves 
associated for tho mere purpose of robbing the pubhc, and 
confederacies of honourable men for the promotion _oi 
great public objects. Nor had he tho sagacity to P^ije 
that tho strenuous efforts which ho made to anmhilate all 
parties tended only to establish the ascendancy of one party, 
find that the basest and most hateful of al . 

It may bo doubted Avhether he aa^ouM been tlms 

misled, ff his mind had been m fuU health 
But the truth is that he had for some time 
natural state of excitement. No suspicion 
yet got abroad. His eloquence had “ le 

splendour than during the recent , 

aftonvards called to mind many things Ai-hich ought to have 
roused their apprehensions. His habits 
becoming more and more eccentric. A manv odd- 

sounds, suoli as is said to have been , the^most 

ities of WaUenstein. gi-ew upon Jbear 

affectionate of fathers, ho could not at t 
hear the voices of liis OAvn childi-en, and lai ^ merely 
at Hayes in buying up houses contiguous to k'f 
that he might have no neighbours to distur 
noise. Ho then sold Hayes, and took PO»u of a 
at Hampstead, where he agam began to P’^ohaso houses to 
right aiKl left. In expense, indeed, ho vied, during this 
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part of his life, with the wealthiest of the conquerors of 
Bengal and Tnnjorc. At Burton Pynsent, he ordered a 
great extent of ground to be planted ^nth cedars. Cedars 
enough for the purpose were not to be found in Somersetshuro. 
They were therefore collected in London, and sent do\TO 
by land carriage. Relays of labourers were hired ; and the 
work went on all night by torchlight. No man could be 
more abstemious than Pitt ; j’ct the profusion of his 
Idtchen was a wonder even to epicures. Several dinnera 
were always dressing ; for liis appetite was capricious and 
fanciful ; and at whatever moment he felt inclined to cat, 
ho expected a meal to be instantly on the table. Other 
circumstances might be mentioned, such as separately 
arc of little moment, but such as, when taken together, and 
when viewed in connexion with the strange events which 
followed, justify us in believing that his mind ivas already 
in a morbid state. 

Soon after the close of the session of Parliament, Lord 


Roclvinghara received his dismissal. He retired, accom- 
panied by a firm body of friends, whose consistency and 
uprightness enmity itself was forced to admit. None of 
them had asked or obtained any pension or any sinecure, 
either in possession or in reversion. Such disinterestedness 
was then rare among politicians. Their cliiof, though not 
a man of brilliant talents, had won for himself an honour- 
able fame, wliich he kept pure to the last. He had, in spite 
of difficulties which seemed almost insurmountable, re- 
moved great abuses and averted a civil war. Sixteen years 
later, in a dark and terrible day, he was again called upon to 
save the state, brought to the very brinlr of ruin by the 
same perfidy and obstinacy which had embarrassed, and at 
length overthrown, his first administration. 

Pitt was planting in Somersetshire when he was sum- 


moned to court bj^ a letter written by the royal hand. He 
instantly hastened to London. The irritability of his 
mind and body was increased by the rapidity with wliich he 
travelled ; and when he reached his journey’s end he was 
suffering from fever. lU. ns he was, he saw the TCin g 
at Richmond, and undertook to form an administration. 

Pitt was scarcely in the state in which a man should 
be who has to conduct delicate and arduous negotiations. 
In his letters to his wife, he complained that the con- 
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ferencGs in which it was necessary for him to bear a part 
heated, his^ blood and accelerated his pulse. IVom other 
sources of information wo learn, that his language, even to 
those whose co-operation he m'shed td engage, was strangely 
peremptory and despotic. Some of his notes n-ritten at 
this time have been preserved, and are in a style which 
■bouis the Fourteenth would have been too well bred to 
employ in addressing any French gentleman. 

..i” attempt to dissolve all parties, Pitt met with some 
mflieulties. Some Whigs, whom the court would gladly 
have detached from Lord Eookingbam, rejected aU offers. 
The Bedfords were perfectly willing to break with Grenville ; 

would not come up to them terms. Temple, 
whom Pitt at first meant to place at the head of the Trea- 
Shry, proved intractable. A coldness indeed bad, during 
some months, been fast growing between the brothers-in- 
law, so long and so closely allied in politics. Pitt was angry 
Jith Temple for opposing the repeal of the Stamp Act. 
^mplc was angry \vith Pitt for refusing to^ accede to 
that family league which was now the favourite plan^ atr 
Stowe. At length the Earl proposed an equal partition 
of power and patronage, and offered, on this conditioi^ 
to give up his brother George. Pitt thought the demand 
exorbitant, and positively refused compliance. A bitter 
quarrel foUow-ed. Each of the kinsmen was true to his 
character. Temple’s soul festered with spite, and iitts 
swelled into contempt. Temple represented Pitt as the 
^ost odious of hypocrites and traitors. Pitt ^ 

^iifferenfc, and perhaps a more provolang tone. len^Ie 
Was a good sort of man enough, whoso single title to ais- 
tinction was, that he had a large garden, with a large piece 
of Water, and a great many pavilions and summer-houses. 

To his fortunate oonne.-don with a great orator and states- 
man he was indebted for an importance in the state w-liicli 
bis o%vn talents could never have gained for him. J-da® 
portanco had turned his head. He had begun to fancy that 
be could form administrations, and govern empires, it was 
piteous to see a well-meaning man under such a delusion. 

In spite of all these difficulties, a mmistry was made 
such as the King wished to see, a mmistry in which all bis 
btajesty’s friends were oomfortablj' accommodated, and 
which, with the exception of his Majesty’s friends, contamed 
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no four personB who had ever in their lives been in the habit 
of acting together. Men who had never concurred in a 
single vote found thenisolvcs seated at the same board. The 
office of Paymaster was divided between two persons who 
had never exchanged a word. Most of the chief posts were 
filled either by personal adliercnts of Pitt, or bj' roembem 
of the late ministry, who had boon induced to remain in 
ifiace after the dismissal of Lord Rockingham. To the 
former class belonged Pratt, now Lord Camden, who ac- 
ceirted the great seal, and Lord Shelburne, who was made 
one of the Secretaries of State. To the latter class belonged 
the Duke of Grafton, who became First Lord of the 
Ti-easuxy, and Conway, who kept his old position both in 
the government and in the House of Commons. ‘ Charles 
Toumshend, who had belonged to every pai-ty, and cared 
for none, Avas Chancellor of the Exchequer. Pitt himself 
was declared prime minister, but refused to take any 
laborious office. He was created Earl of Chatham, and the 
privj’’ seal was delivered to him. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that the failure, the 
complete and disgraceful failure, of tliis niTangement, is 
not to be ascribed to any want of capacity in the persons 
whom AA'e have named. None of them rvas deficient in 
abilities ; and four of them, Pitt himself, Shelburne, Cam- 
den, and Townshend, were men of high intelleotualeminence. 
The fault Avas not in the materials, but in the principle 
on Avhich the materials were put together. Pitt had mixed 
up these conflicting elements, in the full confidence that he 
shoAAld be able to keep them all in perfect subordination 
to himself, and in perfect harmony AA-ith each other. We 
shall soon see hoAV the experiment succeeded. 

On the very day on wliich the new prime mmister Idssed • 
hands, three-fom-ths of that popularity AA’hich he had long 
enjoyed without a rival, and to which he OAved the greater 
part of his authority, departed from him. A -violent outcry 
Avas raised, not against that part of his conduct which really 
deseiwed seA-erc condemnation, but agamst a step in Avhicli 
we can see nothing to censure. His acceptance of a peerage 
produced a general b\u;st of indignation. Yet surely no 
peerage had ever been better earned ; nor was there eA'or 
a statesman who more needed the repose of the Upper 
House. Pitt was now growing old. Ho was much older in 
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i'ttrainent risk to 

us mo that lie had, on some important occasions, attended 
ais Uut 3 ^ m Parliament. During the session of 1764, he had 
t been able to take part in a single debate. It was im- 
. possible that ho should go through the nightly labour of 
oMucting the business of the government in the House 
I Commons. His wish to be transferred, under such cir- 
cuinstanoea, to a less busy and a less turbulent assembly, 
™s natural and reasonable. The nation, however, over- 
l°°^n considerations. Those who had most 

oved and honoured the great Commoner were loudest in 
|nvoctivo against the new-made lord. London had hitherto 
een true to him through every vicissitude. When the 
Citizens learned that ho had been sent for from Somerset- 
he had been clo.scted with the Kang at Richmond, 
end that ho was to bo first minister, they had been in trans- 
ports of joy. Preparations were made for a grand entertain- 
ment and for a general illumination. The lamps had 
aotuallybeon placed round the Monument, when the Gazette 
m^nounoed that the object of all this enthusiasm was an 
■harl. Instantly the feast was countermanded. The lamps 
Were taken down. The newspapers raised the roar of oblo- 
^tiy. Pamphlets, made up of calumnj' and scurrility, filled 
the shops of all the booksellers ; and of those pamphlets, 
the most galling were iratten under the direction of the 
^alignant Temple. It was now the fashion to compare 
wie two Williams, \ViOiam Pulteney and William Pitt. 
Roth, it was said, had, by eloquence and simulated pat- 
riotism, acquired a great ascendancy in the House of 
Commons and in the country. Both had been entrusted 
''vith the office of reforming the government. Both had, 
r’hen at the height of power and popularity, been seduced 
by the splendour of the coronet. Both had been made 
®iiri8, and both had at once become objects of aversion and 
to the nation which a few hours before had regarded 
ndth affection and veneration. 

The clamour against Pitt appears to have had a serious 
offeot on the foreign relations of the countrj'. His name 
had till now acted lilte a spell at Versailles and Saint Hde- 
fonso. English travellers on the Continent had remarked 
that nothing more was necessary to silence a whole roonj full 
of boasthig Erenchmen than to drop a hint of the probability 
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that air. Pitt would return to power. In an instant there 
was deep silence ; all shoulders rose, and all faces were 
lengthened. Now, unhappily, every foreign court, in learn- 
ing that ho was recalled to office, learned also that he no 
longer jjossessed the hearts of his countrymen. Ceasing 
to be loved at home, he ceased to be feared abroad. The 
name of Pitt had been a charmed name. Our envoys tried 
in vain to conjure with the name of Chatham. 

The difficulties which beset Chatham were daily increased 
by the despotic manner in which he treated all around him. 
Lord Rocldngham had, at the time of the change of 
ministry, acted with great moderation, had expressed a 
hope that the new government would act on the principles 
of the late government, and had even interfered to prevent 
many of his friends from quitting office. Thus Saunders 
naval commanders of great eminence, 
had been mduced to remain at the Admiralty, whete their 
ser^nces were much needed. The Duke of Portland was still 
^amberlam, and Lord Besborough Postmaster. 
But ''vithm a quarter of a j^ear. Lord Chatham had so deeply 
affrcmted these men, that they all retired in disgust. In 
truth, his tone, submissive in the closet, was at this time 
msupportably tjuanmcal in the cabinet. His colleagues 

naval, financial, and diplomatic 
Conway, meek as ho was, was on one occasion 
provoked into declaring that such language as Lord Chat- 

with Constaltinople, and was 

from resign- 

The ^ of Lord Rocldngham. 

bvthedpfpffn^ been made in the government 

by the defection of so many of the Rockinghams Chatham 

SIh'’ f P Bedford!. But idth S 

Bedfords he could notdeal as ho had dealt with other parties. 

It was to no purpose that he bade hitrh for one or two 

Sc rSr °Thel^w t’ L"°P? them from 

X Tn th^loT T? ° ™ to be had 

only m the lot. There was mdecd for a moment somn 

''r"S Jengtt 
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generation than any other connexion 
ino state. In a few months they were able to dictate 
incir ottTi terms. 

„ iinportant public measure of Lord Chatham’s 

ministration was his celebrated interference with the 
u ijflrvcst had been bad ; the price of food 

s high ; and ho thought it necessary to take on himself 
_ e responsibility of laying an embargo on the exportation 
f Parliament met, this proceeding was at- 

acked by the opposition as unconstitutional, and defended 
} the ministers as indispensabl}' necessary. At last an 
. passed to indemnify all who had been concerned 

ih the embargo. 

The first words uttered by Chatham in the House of 
^rds were in defence of his conduct on this occasion, 
oo spoke Avith a calmness, sobriety, and dignity, well suited 
o the audience Avhich ho was addressing. A subsequent 
peech AA'hich ho made on the same subject ivas less success- 
Ho bade defiance to aristocraticai connexions, Arith a 
Shperciliousness to AA'liich the Peers Avere not accustomed, 
and Avith tones and gestures better suited to a largo and 
stormy assembly than to the body of Ai-hioh ho was now 
® member. A short altercation folloAA'ed, and he was told 
'^ry plainly that he should not be suffered to browbeat 
the old nobility of England. 

it gradually became clearer and clearer that he Avas in a 
mstompered state of mind. His attention bad been draAvn 
0 the territorial acquisitions of the East India Company, 

?tid he determined to bring the AA’hole of that great subject 
uoforo Parliament. He would not, boAA'eAmr, confer on the 
®^bject with any of his colleagues. It Avas in vain that 
. onway, who was charged with the conduct of business 
m the House of Commons, and Charles ToAATisliend, who 
■'Vas responsible for the direction of the finances, begged for 
some glimpse of light as to AA’hat was in contemplation. 
Chatham’s answers Avero sullen and mysterious. Ho must 
decline any discussion Avith them ; he did not want their 
assistance ; ho had fixed on a person to take charge of his 
measure, in the House of Commons. This person was a- 
member Avho Avas not connected AAoth the government, and 
''’bo neither had, nor deserved to haA’^e, the ear of the House, 
a noisy, purseproud, illiterate demagogue, whoso Cockney 
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5"tii AidSST "S'* J"‘ 

supposed that these strnnire nr ““-J ■"’cU bo 

mont thi-ough the ^vholo pSitSTorld^ ?f "" ^"^5' 
commotion. The ^orld. Tiio city was ui 

charters. Burke thinlf^ ? Company invoked the faith of 
miimtos loS .t to 'Sf “f 'yf “» “0 

In thn midst rf thVtoriMtn Lori“^7,r‘ 
himsolf gouty, and tetiicd to’Batt ‘’5?* '““ P'“I»inf 
after some time, that he was betfer Vi * , finnoimced, 
return, that ho would soon nnf Aar 3'^^ ^o would shortly 
was fixed for his arrivalTn T 1 1 m Order. A day 

the Castle inn at Marlboroiurh^T' reached 

up in his room, and remaincd^fh^^ stopped, shut himself 
body who travelled that rrtnti ■ come weeks, Every- 
his attendants. Eootnicn and^'in-^ amazed by the number of 
livery, filled the whole £n Ilf “ bis family 

England, and swarmed in tliA ^ largest in 

The truth was that the iin-alid ^ bttlo town, 

stay, all the waiters and stable . that, during his 

wear his livery, ooys of the Castle should 

proposed ^ofodo^Z''to\lS^-ox Grafton 

o oracle. But he was informed tf f f order to consult 
dee^e all conversation on Chatham must 

^bich were out of nm meantime, ’ 

villes, and Eooldnghams ioin^d^I office, Bedfords, Gren- 

on the vote for the V distracted 
reinforced by almost nil +i ^®od tax. Thev werA 

consideraii/^j^j^^.J cou^^^^ and had a 

^iistry had been beaten of • brst time that a 

^^oeZ7alf7fT^-^ division in the 
The administration, thus fiirmT i b^obert IValnole 
was torn by internd ^son7Z%fT7i ^thfuf 
no prmciple whatever. Prom tho 7 formed on 

Chatham's authority had prevent erl nothing but 

othe? f ® going t? ® contingents 

^i-'aid of bf'Tn f} beioff abused in f/ 

I bemg thought factious if ho newspapers, 

“ be ivcnt out, afraffi of 
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mtorostod if ho stayed in, afraid of overy- 
xpna f’ of being known to bo afraid of anything, 

s Oe^n backwards and forwards like a shuttlecock bc- 
oon Horaco Walpolo who wished to make him prime 
mister, and Lord John Cavendish who wished to draw him 
, ® opposition. Charles Townshend, a man of splendid 
oquGnco, of lax princiiilcs, and of boundless vanity and 
presumption, would submit to no control. Tlie full extent 
ms parts, of his ambition, and of his arrogance, had not 
yet been made manifest ; for ho had always quailed before 
S®nius and tho loft}' character of Pitt. But now that 
Jtt had quitted tho House of Commons, and seemed to 
avo abdicated the part of chief minister, Townshend broke 
loose from all restraint. 

While things were in this state, Chatham at length re- 
turned to London. Ho might as well have remained at 
uiarlborough. Ho would see nobody. He would give no 
opinion on any public matter. The Duke of Grafton begged 
piteously for an interview, for an hour, for half an hour, 
minutes. Tho answer was, that it was impossible. 

^ himself repeatedly condescended to expostulate 

iind implore. ‘ Your duty,' he uTote, ‘ your own honour, 
require you to make an effort.’ The answers to these ap- 
peals were commonly uTitten in Lady Chatham’s hand, 
from her loi'd’s dictation ; for he had not energy even to 
Use a pen. Ho flings himself at tho ICing’s feet. He is 
penetrated by the royal goodness, so signally sIioito to the 
most unhappy of men. He implored a little more indul- 
gence. Ho cannot as yet transact business. He cannot see 
his colleagues. Least of all can ho bear the excitement of 
an interview 'nith majesty. 

Some were half inclined to suspect that he was, to use a 
military phrase, malingering. He had made, they said, a 
great blunder, and had found it out. His immense popu- 
larity, his high reputation for statesmanship, were gone for 
uver. Intoxicated by pride, he had undertaken a task 
beyond bis abilities. He now saw nothing before him but 
distresses and humiliations ; and he had therefore simulated 
mness, in order to escape from vexations which he had not 
fortitude to meet. This suspicion, though it derived some 
colour from that weakness which was the most striking 
blemish of his character, was cerLainly unfounded. His 
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mind, before ho became first minister, had been, as yve hfi.ve 
said, in an unsound state ; and phj^sical and moral causes 
now concurred to make the derangement of his faculties 
complete. The gout, which had been the torment of liis 
whole life, had been suppressed bj' strong remedies. Por 
the first time since he was a boy at Oxford, he had passed 
several months without a tuinge. But his hand and foot 
had been reheved at the expense of his nerves. He became 
melancholy, fanciful, irritable. The embarrassing state 
of pubho affairs, the grave responsibility which lay on him, 
the consciousness of his errors, the disputes of his colleagues, 
the savage clamours raised by liis detractors, bevildered his 
enfeebled mind. One thing alone, he said, coidd save him. 
He must repurchase Hayes. The unwilling consent of the 
new occupant was extorted by Lady Chatham's entreaties 
and tears ; and her lord was somewhat easier. But if 
business were mentioned to him, he, once the proudest and 
boldest of manldnd, behaved hke a hysterical girl, trembled 
from head to foot, and burst into a flood of tears. 

His colleagues for a tune continued to entertain the 
expectation that his health would soon be restored, and 
that he would emerge from his retirement. But month 
followed month, and stUl he remained hidden in mj^sterious 
seclusion, and sunk, as far as they could learn, in the deepest 
dejection of spirits. They at length ceased to hope or to 
fear anjdihing from him ; and, though he was still nominally 
Prime Minister, took without scruple steps which they 
knew to be diametrically opposed to all his opinions and 
feelings, allied themselves uith those whom ho had pro- 
scribed, disgraced those whom he most esteemed, and laid 
taxes on the colonies, in the face of the strong declarations 
which ho had recently made. 

When he had passed about a year and three-quarters 
in gloomy iwivacy, the King received a few lines in Lady 
Chatham’s hand. They contained a request, dictated by 
her lord, that he might be permitted to I’esign the Privj'' 
Seal. After some ci\^ show of reluctance, the resignation 
was accepted. Indeed Chatham was, by this time, almost 
as much forgotten as if he had alroad3’^ been lying in West- 
minster Abbcjf. 

At length the clouds which had gathered over his mind 
broke and passed away. His gout returned, and freed him 
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from a more cruel malady. His nerves were newly braced. 
His spirits became buoyant. He woke as from a sickly 
dimin. It was a strange recovery. Men had been in the 
habit of talldng of him as of one dead, and, when Im first 
showed himself at the ICing’s levee, started as if they had 
seen a ghost. It was more than two years and a half since 
he had appeared in public. 

Ho, too, had cause for wonder. The world which ho 
now entered was not the world which ho had quitted. The 
administration which lie had formed had never been, at 
ony one moment, entirely changed. But there had been so 
many losses and so many accessions, that ho could scarcely 
recognize his own work. Charles Townshend was dead, 
^rd Shelburne had been dismissed. Conway had sunk 
into utter insignificance. The Duke of Grafton had fallen 
into the hands of the Bedfords. The Bedfords had deserted 
Grenville, had made their pence ivith the King and the 
Hing's friends, and had been admitted to office. Lord 
North was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was rising fast 
ioimportanco. Corsica had been given up to France irithout 
^ struggle. The disputes with the American colonies had 
been rewed. A general election had taken place. Wilkes 
had returned from exile, and outlaw as he was, had been 
chosen knight of the shire for Middlesex. The multitude 
Was on his side. The court rvas obstinately bent on ruining 
khn, and was prepared to shako the very foundations of the 
constitution for the sake of a paltry revenge. The House of 
Commons, assuming to itself an authority which of right 
belongs only to the whole legislature, had declared Wilkes 
incapable of sitting in Parliament. Nor had it been thought 
sufficient to keep him out. Another must he brought m. 
Since the freeholders of hCddlcsex had obstinately refused 
to choose a member acceptable to the Court, the House had 
chosen a member for them. This was not the only instance, 
perhaps not the most disgraceful instance, of the inveterate 
malignity of the Court. Exasperated by the steady op- 
position of the Rockingham party, the King’s fnends had 
tried to rob a distinguished MTug nobleman of ms private 
estate, and had persisted in their mean wickednep till them 
own servile majority had revolted from mere disgust and 
shame. Discontent had spread throughout the nation, 
and was kept up by stimifiants such as had rarely been 
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prelates, three or lour old judges, accustomed during many 
years to disregard rhetoric, and to look only at facts and 
arguments, and three or four listless and supercilious men 
of fasliion, ndiom anything like enthusiasm moved to a 
sneer. In the House of Commons, a flash of Ins eye, a vrave 
of his arm, had sometimes cowed Jlurray. But, in the 
House of Peers, his utmost vehemence and pathos produced 
less effect than the moderation, the rcasonablcjicss, the 
luminous order, and tho serene dignity, which characterized 
the speeches of Lord Mansfield. 

Oji the question of the Middlesex election, all tho tlureo 
divisions of the opi)osition acted in concert. No orator in 
cither house defended what is now universally admitted to 
have been tlio constitutional ennse with more ardour or 
eloquence than Cliatham. Before tliis subject had ceased 
to occupy tho public mind, George Grcnr'illo died. His 
party rapidly melted away ; and in a short time most of Ins 
adlieronts appeared on the ministerial benches. 

Had George Grenville lived many months longer, tho 
friendly ties which, after years of estrangement and hostility, 
Iiad been roucAved botAvecn him and his brother-in-law, 
woAild, in all probability, haA'e been a second time violently 
dissolved. For now tJio qiiarx'el between England and the 
North American colonies look a gloomy and terrible aspect. 
Oppression provoked resistance ; resistance was made tho 
pretext for fresh oppression. The warnings of all the great- 
est statesmen of the ago were lost on an imperious court 
and a deluded nation. Soon a colonial senate confronted 
the British Parliament. Then tho colonial militia crossed 
bayonets Axath the British regiments. At length the 
commonwealth Avas torn asunder. Taa’o millions of English- 
men, Avho, fifteen years before, had been as loyal to their 
prince and as proud of their country as the people of Kent 
or Yorkshii-e, separated theiuselA'cs by a solemn act from 
tho Emphe. For a time it seemed that tho insurgents AA’ouId 
struggle to small pui-poso against tho vast financial and 
military means of tho motlier countrj\ But disasters, 
folloAA’ing one another in rapid succession, rapidly dispelled 
the illusions of national A^anity. At length a gi'eat British 
force, exliausted, famished, harassed on every side by a 
hostile peasantry, A\'as compelled to deliver up its arms. 
Those governments AA-liich England had, in tho late war, so 
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Eignally humbled, and uhich had during many years been 
j ^ Ijrooding over the recollections of Quebec, of 
^nden, and of the Sloro, now saw with exultation that the 
day of revenge was at hand. Franco recognized the in- 
dependence of the United States ; and there could bo little 
d°uht that the e.xamplo would soon be foUowed by Spain. 

Chatham and Rockingham had cordially concurred in 
opposing over}* part of the fatal policy which had brought 
the state into this dangerous situation. But their paths 
iiow diverged. Lord Rockingham thought, and, as the 
t^vent proved, thought most justly, that the revolted colonies 
Were separated from the Empire for ever, and that the only 
cifeot of prolonging the war on the American continent 
'"'ould be to dirido resources which it was desirable to con- 


centrate. If the hopeless attempt to subjugate Pennsylvania 
and Virginia were abandoned, war agauist the house of Bour- 
bon might possibly be avoided, or, if inevitable, might be 
carried on wth success and glory. We might even in- 
demnify ourselves for part of what wo had lost, at the 
expense of those foreign enemies who had hoped to profit 
hy our domestic dissensions. lord Rockingham, there- 
fore,* and those who acted with him, conceived that the 
"iscst course now open to England was to acknowledge 
the independence of the United States, and to turn her 
''vholo force against her European enemies. 

_ Chatham, it should seem, ought to have taken the same 
side. Before Prance had taken any part in our quarrel with 
the colonies, he had repeatedly, and with great energy of 
language, declared that it w'as impossible to conquer 
America ; and ho could not without absurdity maintain 
that it Was easier to conquer Eranco and America together 
than America alone. But bis passions overpowered ms 
judgement, and made him blind to his own inconsistency. 
The very circumstances which made the separation of the 
colonies inevitable made it to him altogether insupportable. 
Tile dismemberment of the Empire seemed to him Jess 
ruinous and humiliating, when produced^ by domestic 
sensions, than when produced by foreign interference. His 
blood boiled at the degradation of his country, y hatever 
low'ered her among the nations of the earth, he felt as a 
personal outrage to himself. And the feeling w'as natural. 

He bad made her so great. He had been so proud of her ; 
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and slie had been so prond of him. He remembered how, 
more than twenty years before, in a day of gloom and dis- 
may, when her possessions were torn from her, M'lien her 
flag was dishonoured, she had called on liim to save her. 
He remembered the sudden and glorious change which his 
energy liad uTought, the long series of triumphs, the days of 
thanksgiving, the nighls of illumination. Fired by such 
recollections, lie determined to separate himself from those 
who adrised that the independence of the colonies should 
be acknowledged. That he was in error null scarcely, ivo 
think, be disputed by his warmest admirers. Indeed, the 
treaty, by which, a few years later, the republic of the 
United States was recognized, was the work of his most 
attached adherents and of liis favourite son. 

The Duke of Richmond had given notice of an addi-ess 
to the throne, against the fiuther prosecution of hostilities 
■with America, Chatham had, during some time, absented 
himself from Parliament in consequence of Ins growing 
infirmities. He determined to appear in his place on tliis 
occasion, and to declare that his opinions were decidedly 
at variance •\rith those of the Rockingham party. He was 
in a state of great excitement. His medical attendants 
were uneasy, and strongly ad-vised him to calm himself, and 
to remain at home. But he was not to be controlled. His 
son William, and his son-in-law. Lord klahon, accompanied 
him to Westminster. He rested himself in the Chan- 
cellor’s room, till the debate commenced, and then, leaning 
on his two young relations, limped to his seat. The 
slightest particulars of that day were remembered, and 
have been carefully recorded. He bowed, it was remarked, 
■uith great courtliness to those peers who rose to make way 
for liim and his supporters. His crutch was in his hand. 
He wore, as was his fashion, a rich velvet coat. His legs 
were swathed in flannel. His u-ig was so large, and his 
face so emaciated, that none of his features could he dis- 
cerned, except the high curve of his nose, and his eyes, 
wliich still retained a gleam of the old fire. 

Wlien the Duke of Richmond had spoken, Chatham rose. 
For some lime his voice was inaudible. At length his 
tones became distinct and liis action animated. Here and 
there his hearers caught a thought or an expression which 
reminded them of William Pitt. But it was clear that he 
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veneration and tenderness. The few detractors who ven- 
tured to murmur were silenced hy the indignant clamours of 
a nation wliicli remembered only the lofty genius, the unsul- 
lied probity, the undisputed services, of him who was no more. 
For once, tlie chiefs of all parties were agreed. A puhlio 
funeral, a public monument, were eagerly voted. The 
debts of the deceased were paid. A provision was made 
for his family. Tlic City of London requested that the 
remains of the great man whom she had .so long loved and 
honoured might rest under the dome of her magnificent 
cathedral. But the petition came too late. Everything was 
already prepared for the interment in Westminster Abbey. 

Though men of all parties had concurred in decreeing 
posthumous honoiu-s to Cliatham, his corpse was attended 
to the grave almost exclusively by opponents of the govern- 
ment. The banner of the lordslup of Chatham was borne 
by Colonel Barre, attended by the Duke of Richmond and 
Lord Rockhigham. Burke, Savilo, and Dunning upheld 
the pall. Lord Camden was conspicuous in the procession. 
The chief mourner was young William Pitt. After the lapse 
of more than twenty-seven years, in a season as dark and 
perilous, his own shattered frame and broken heart were 
laid, mth the same pomp, in the same consecrated mould. 

Chatham sleeps near the northern door of the Church, 
in a spot which has ever since been appropriated to states- 
men, as the other end of the same transept has long been to 
poets. Mansfield rests there, and the second William Pitt, 
and Fox, and Grattan, and Canning, and Wilherforce. In 
no other cemeteqs’^ do so many great citizens lie -within so 
narrow a space. High over those venerable graves towers 
the stately monument of Chatham, and from above, liis 
effigj^ graven by a cunning hand, seems still, with eagle 
face and outstretched arm, to bid England be of good cheer, 
and to hurl defiance at her foes. The generation which 
reared that memorial of him has disappeared. The time 
has come when the rash and indiscriminate judgements 
-nhich liis contemporaries passed on liis character may be 
calmly revised by history. And historj-, while, for the 
warning of vehement, high, and daring natmes, she notes 
msma-ny errors, -will yet deliberately pronounce, that, among 
ue eminent men whose bones lie near his, scarcely one has 
G a more stxainless, and none a more splendid name. 
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Cjiillingworth, his opinion on 
npostolicnl succession, 378. 
' pecnmo o Catliolic from con- 
viction, 481 

Chinsurnh, Dutch sottlomont on 
tho Hoogloy, 422. Its siogo 
by tho English and capitula- 
tion, 444 

' Cliivalrj'-, its form in Languedoc 
in tho 12th century, 482, 484 
Christianity, light_in rvhich it 
was regarded by tho Italians 
at tho Beformation, 488 
Church (tho), in tho time of 
. James II, 00 

Church, tho English, persecu- 
tions in hor name, 10 
Church of England, its origin 
and connexion "with the state, 
15. Endeavour of tho lead- 
ing Whigs at tho K evolution 
to alter its Liturgy and 
Articles, 324, 382. Its con- 
test n-ith tho Scotch nation, 
326. Sir. Gladstone’s work in 
defence of it, 335. His argu- 
ments for its being the pure 
Catholic Church of Clirist, 370, 
373. Its claims to apostolical 
succession discussed, 373, 379. 
Views respecting its alliance 
with tho state, 385—94. Con- 
trast of its operations during 
the two generations succeed- 
ing the Reformation, with 
those of the Church of Rome, 
490-9 

Church of Rome, causes of its 
success and vitality, 477. 
Sketch of its liistory, 481-512 
Churchill, Charles, Go, 741 
Cider, proposal of a tax on, by 
the Bute administration, 747 
Civil privileges and politicol 
power identical, 87 
Civil war, conduct of the Long 
Rarliament in reference to it, 
28, 40 

Clarendon, Lord, liis testimony 
in favour of Hampden, 113, 
127, 131, 144, 147 
Clarke, Dr. Samuel, 478 
Clavering, General, 661. His 


opposition to Hastings, 654-0. 
His appointment as Govomor- 
Gonoral, 6G5. His defeat, 600, 
His death, 007 . , , 

Clive, Lord, review of Sir John 
Jlalcolm’s Life of, 395-474. 
His family and boj'hood, 397. 
His sliipment to India, 398. 
His arrival at Madras, and 
position there, 400. Obtains 
an ensign’s conunission in the 
Company’s service, 402. His 
attack, capture, and defence 
of Arcot, 410-14. His sub- 
sequent proceedings, 417. His 
marriage and return to Eng- 
land, 417. His reception, 418. 
Enters Parliament, 419. Re- 
turns to India, 420. His 
subsequent proceedings, 420- 
35. His conduct towariD 
Omiohund, 436. His pecuni- 
ary acquisitions, 438, 440. . 
His transactions with Meor 
Jaffier, 438, 440. Appointed 
Governor of the Company’s 
possessions in Bengal, 440. 
His dispersion of Shah Alum’s 
army, 442. Responsibility of 
his position, 444. His letum 
to England, 444. His recep- 
tion, 444. His proceedings at 
the India House, 448, 461. 
Nominated Governor of the 
British possessions in Bengal, 
462. His arrival at Calcutta, 
452. Suppresses a conspiracy 
460. Success of his foreign 
policy, 467. His return to 
England, 469. His impopu- 
larity, and its causes, 459-70. 
Invested with the Grand Cross 
of the Bath, 469. His speech 
in his defence, and its conse- 
quence, 469. His life in 
retirement, 471. Reflections 
on his career, 472. Failing of 
Ilia mind, and death by his 
own hand, 472 

Coalition of Chatham and New- 
castle, 264, 715 

Coligni, Caspar de, reference to, 
760 
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Colonioa, 184, Question of the 
competency, of Pnrliament to 
tax them, 7C7-8 
tk)rames, lus testimony to tho 
Sood government of Englnnd, 

Commorco nnd ninmifncturcs. 
Condition of, during tlio war 
at ^0 latter part of llio reign 
of Gcorgo II, 2G9 
Commons, House of, incronso of 
itcpower, 75. Incronso of its 
power by nnd since llio Revo- 
lution, 327 

Marshal, compared with 
Chvo, 472 

Conilnns, Admiral, lus defeat by 
Hnwko, 2C7 

Conquest of the British Arms in 
1768-00, 2CG-8 

Constnnoo, Council of, put on 
codtothoWiokIiffosohiam,480 
Constitution (the) of England 
ta tho IGth nnd 18th centuries, 
compared with those of otlier 
European states, 33. Tho 
Mgument that it would bo 
destroyed by admitting tlie 
Jews to power, 84 
Coiwtitutionnl govomment, de- 
cline of, on tho Continent early 
in the 17 th century, 30-7 
CoMtitutional History of Eng- 
land, review of Hallam’s, 1-83 
Constitutional Royalists in the 
reign of Charles I, 132, 138 
Coiuvay, Henry, 760. Secretary 
of State under Eord Becking- 
oatp, 765. Return to his 
position xtnder Chatham, 778, 

782, Sank into insignifioonce, 

785 

Conway, Marshal, his character, 

446 

Co-operation, advantages of, 348 
Coote, Sir Eyre, 570. His char- 
acter and conduct in council, 

670-71. His great victory of 
Porto Novo, 679 
Corah, ceded to the Mogul, 644 
Corruption, porliameutary, its 
extent in tho reigns of George I 
. end II, 720-7 
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Corsica, given up to France, 785 
Cossimbazar, its situation and 
importance, 630 

Council of York, its abolition, 
128 

Covenant, tho Scotch, 122 
Covenantors (the), their conclu- 
sion of a treaty with Charles 
I, 122 

Cowpor, William, his friend- 
ship with Warren Hastings, 
528 

Croggs, Secretary, 263 
Cranmer, Archbishop, estimate 
of Ids oharnoter, 13 
Cromwell, Oliver, his elevation 
to power, 63. His ohoraotor 
as a legislator, 64. As a 
general, 65. His administra- 
tion and its results, 66, 68. 
Embarked ivith Hampden for 
America, but not suffered to 
proceed, 121. His qualities, 
148. His adraimstrotion, 298, 
303. Treatment of his re- 
mains, 301. Anecdote of his 
sitting for his portrait, 626 
Cromwell ond Charles, choice 
between, 48 

Cromwell and Napoleon, re- 
marks on Sir. HoUam’s parallel 
between, 54, 66 
Cromwell, Richard, 721 
Croxra (the), veto by, on Acts of 
Parliament, 42. Its control 
over the army, 42. Its power 
in the ICth century, 161 
Culpeper, 134 

Ciunberlond, Dulce of, 445. The 
confidential friend of Hon^ 

Fox 743. Confided in by 
George III, 700. His char- 
notor, 760.- Slediated be- 
tTveon tlio king and tlio iiigs, 

703 

Pailas, Chief Justice, one of Cio 
counsel for Jffastings oxi hi3 
trial, 020 , 

Pan<^or, public, a certain nmoimt 
warrant a retrospective 
law, 129 

Pant^, story from, illustrative 
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ot the two great parties in 
EnMand after the accession 
of the House of Hanover, 712 
Dashwood, Sir Erauois, Chan- 
cellor of tbo Exchequer under 
Bute, 737. His inofficienoy, 
748 „ , , 

Davila, one of Hampden s 
favourite authors, 115 
Dnvlesford, eito of the estate of 
the Hostings fomilj% 520. Its 
purchase and adornment by 
Hastings, 629, 631 
Debates in Parliament, effects 
. of their publication, 78 
Declaration of Right, 321'-2 
Delhi, its splendour during the 
Mogul Empire, -103 
Democracy, violence in its advo- 
cates induces reaction, 167 
Denmark, contrast of its pro- 
gress to the retrogression of 
Portugal, 500 

Devonshire, Duehess of, 019 
Devonshire, Duke of, forms an 
administration after the resig- 
nation of Nowca.stla, 200. 
Lord Chamberlain imder Bute, 
738. Dismissed from bis lord- 
lieutennnoy, 745. His son 
invited to court bv tho king, 
703 

Dionj'siu.s, his inconsistency of 
charnotor, 032 

Dissent, cause of, in England, 
fiOl. Avoidance of in tho 
Church of Romo, 502 
Dissenters (tho), examination ot 
tho reasoning of Mr. Gladstone 
for their exclusion from civil 
ofllcca, 350 

Disturbances, public, during 
Grcm-illo's administration, 702 
Division ot labour, its necessity, 
310. Illustrations of tho 
effects of disregarding, 310 
Dodiiigton, Bubh, 720 
Dowdc.swoU, Mr., Chancellor of 
tho Exchequer under Lord 
Rookingham, 70.7 
Dramatic literature, shoivs tho 
Biato of eonteinporari' roll- 
pious opinion, 171 


ago, manner in which they 
treated religious subjeots, 171 
Dumont, Sir., liis opinion that 
Burke’s u-ork on the Revo- 
lution had saved Europe, 282 
Dimdas, Mr., his character, and 
liostility to Hastings, 605 
Duploix, governor of Pondi- 
cherry, his gigantic schemes 
for establishing French influ- 
ence in Ijidia, 401, 406, 408, 
415, 420 


East India Company, its ahso- 
Into authority in India, 203. 
Its condition when Clivo first 
went to India, 398-9. Its 
war with tho French East 
India Company, 401. In- 
crease of its power, 410. Its 
factories in Bengal, 422. For- 
timos made by its servants in 
Bengal, 447-8. Its servants 
transformed into diplomatists 
and generals, 531, 530. Nature 
of its govenunont and power, 
530, 540. Rights of- tho 

Nabob of Oudo over Benares 
ceded to it, 581. Its finan- 
cial embarrossinonta, 584 

Ecclesiastical commission (tho), 
101 

Ecclesiastics, fondness ot tho old 
dramatists for tlio oharaotcr 
of, 171 

Edinburgh, comparison of, with 
Eloroiico, 600 

Education in England, duty of 
the govemnicnt in promoting 
it, 390 

Elephants, use of, in war in 
India, 413 

Eliot, Sir John, 111, 112. His 
Treatise on Government, 1 14. 
Died a martyr to liberty, 115 

Elizabeth (Queen), fallacy e/iter- 
taincfl respecting tho perao- 
ciitions under her, 0. Her 
penal lau-s, 0. Her rapid nd- 
vmico of Ceeit, ! 66-0. Clmrac- 
ter of her govemmout, 101-2, 
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IGG, I07j 17i5. porsccutor. At tlio lioncl of (bo coiistitu- 
uioughliereoIfindifToroiit, 173. tional roynliats, 132 

Progro.<)s in knowledge (.ince Family compact (the) between 
lier days, 477. Her Protes- Franco and Spain, 225, 732 
,, ^(disin, 407 Favourites, royal, always odious, 

i^ilenborough. Lord, (Edwartl 730 

Law) counsel for Hastings, C20 Ferdinand II devoted to Catho- 

Elphinstone, Lord, 473 licism, 407 

-Emigration of Puritans to Ferdinand VII, resemblance bo- 
Anierica, 121 tween him and Charles I of 

Empires, extensive, often more England, 142 
tlourisliing after a little prun- Fidelity of the sepoys towards 
ijig, 184 Clive, 412 

England, her physical and Finch, Chief Jiustice, 119. Flies 
moral condition in the lOlh to Holland, 128 
centxrrj% 102. Never so rich Florence, compared with Edin- 
and powerful ns since the lo.ss bnrgh, fiOC 
of her Ainorionn colonies, 184. Footo, Charles, his stage char- 
Conduot of, in reference to tho actor of an Anglo-Indian 
Spanish succession, 108'9, grandee, 401 

Successive steps of her pro- Forde, Colonel, 441, 444 
gross, 294-G. Intiuonco of Fo.x, tho House of. NccHolland, 
her revolution on tho human Lord 

race, 294, 324. Her situation Fox, Chorles James, comparison 
at tho Restoration, compared of his Histoiy of James II 

tvith Franco at the restoration with Jlaokintosh’s Histoiy of 

of Louis XITII, 290-7. Hor the Revolution, 273. His 

situation, in 1078, 301, 303, stylo, 274. Choractoristio of 

310. Her language, 482 his oratory, 270. His bodily 

English (tho), in the iCth century >md mental constitution, 518. 

a free people, 103, 105. Their His championslup of arbitrary 

oharaotor, 303, 308 measures, and defiance of 

Enlightoiuncnt, its incrooso not pxibHc opinion, 610. 
necessarily unffvvoura^le to change after the death of jna 

Catholicism 477. father, 519. Clamour raised 

Enthusiasts, 'dealings of tho against Ids India Bill, and his 

churches of Romo and of Eng- defence of it, b04. His alli- 

land with them, 500-503 “'me mith Buike, and call for 

Ercilla, Alonzo do, a soldier poet, pence with tho American 

183 republic, 007. His poiverful ^ 

Essex, Earl of (temp. Ch. I), pnrtj’, 610. His confiiots with 

143, 145 Pitt, 611. His motion on 

Europe, state of, at the peace the charge against Hastings, 

of Utrecht 224 912. His appearance on the 

’ " trial, 620. His rupture with 

Burke, 627 

Fail-fax, reserved for him and Fox, Henry, sketch of Ids politi- 

Cromwell to terminate the col character, 261. Accepts 
civil war, 146 office, 267. Directed to form 

Falkland, Lord, his conduct, in an administration in concert 

respect to tho bill of attainder with Chatham, 260, 2CG. Ap- 

against Strafford, 26. His plied to by Bute to manage 

character ns a politician, 38. the House of Commons, 743. 

M, mST. E. 26 
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His private ond public quali- 
ties, .743. Becomes loader of 
the House of Commons, 745 
l»s promised peerage,' 

Franco, illustration from the 
Instory of, since tlie Rovolu- 
‘Condition in 
1 m2 and m 1832, 222, Her 
state at the restoration of 
Louis X\HII, snc. Bccog- 
mzos the indopcndcnco of tlio 
United States, 789 
Francis, Sir Philip, councillor 
mder tho Regulating Act for 
India, 651. His character 
651. Probability of his beine 
the author of the Letters of 
Junius, 551-2. Opposes Hast- 
ing, 654, 505. His patriotic 
poling and reconciliation to 
Hastings, 571. Opposes tho 
nrrangoment ivith Impoj', 570 
'^ith Hast-' 
mgs, 5^0. Duel uitli Host- 
mgs, 5(0. Returns to Eng- 
®"'Hnnoo into 
tho House of Commons and 
character there, COG, 012 His 
speech relotmg to Choyto 
^^®*wdod from 
the impeachment committee, 

Francis, the Emperor, 72 1 
Franklin, Benjamin, 478 
Franks, rapid fall of tlieir 
dominion after the death of 
Charlemagno, 403 

Uite and Times, by Thomno 
C36-710 NouZ 
635 ° f Brondenburg, 
Frederic, 038 
His faHjcrs conduct to him' 

•ct; " , ^.tistc for music C3o’ 

Hk -•B'S release, 041. 

cation, 041 Hk „ , 
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correspondonco with liini, 0-15. 
His accession, 040. His 
Iniochnracter, 040, His char- 
acter little understood, 047. 
Ho deformines to invade 
Silesia, 049, Prepares for 
'fhr, 050, Commences hos- 
Irhtios, 050. His perfidy, 050. 
Occupies Silesia, 030. His 
first battle, 052, His ciiange 
of policy, 065. Gains tho 
battlo of Cliotusitz, 055. 
biicsia coded to him, 055. 

.® whimsical conferences 
with Voltaire, 050. Recom- 
mences hostilities, 057. His 
retreat from Bohemia, 057. 
His vnetory at Hohenfried- 
horg, 068. His part in tho 
treaty of Ais-la-ClmpolIe, C5S. 
l ubhc opinion respecting his 
political oharaotor, 058. His 
oppheation to business, 059. 
rtis bodily exertions, COO. 
Uenoral principles of bis 
001. His econo- 
my, CCl. His ebaraotor ns an 
administrator, 002. Labours 
r.nt ® '“.iP aad speedy justice, 
uuj. Heligious persecution 
imlvnown imder him, 603. 

administration, 
is/tj * ®°amiercial polioj-, 

!nJ' passion for direct- 

M,k ^ "'1'^ regulating, 003. 

German 

Jangunge, eeo. His associates 
at Potsdom, coo. His talent 

‘r Their 
Smgular friendship, 673. cl 

anH ’ France, Austria, 

and Saxony, against him, 
fiQr anticipates his ruin. 

of his peril, 687. 
°®®aP‘cs Saxony, 087. Do- 

t>f Kolm^GOO ^Hk® the hattlo 

Leiithon od'o 

697 , tts effects, 

torL.fo‘L7lS"^®™ 
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rrodorio Willinm I, 037. 
■Hf? cUnrftolor, 037. HU ill- 
regulated mind, 037. His 
nmbilioti to form n bripndo 
of giftnts, 037. His fcoiing 
nbout IiU troops, 038. His 
rso^ savngo temper, 

ojb. His conduct to liis son 
Frederic, 039. Hi.s dentil, 040 
i-rco mquirj', right of, in ro- 
ligioua mnltera, 370 
■rrcnoh Bovolution (llio), nnd 
tile Itofonnnlion, nnnlogy bo- 
Uroon, 157-9 


Gftliloo, 479 

Qtilvrny, Lord, commander of tlie 
Allies in Spain m 1704, 204, 
2II, 213, Defeated at Al- 
manzo, 215 

Ganges, highway of commerce, 
421 

Genoa, its decay owing , to 
CatholioUm, 505 
Georgo I, Ids accession, 224 
Georgo II, poUtioal stato of the 
nation in liU time, 70. His 
resentment against Chatham, 
248, Compelled to accept 
liim, 249. His oilorta for tlio 
Iirotcctiou of Hanover, 250. ' 
His relations towards hU | 
. . ministers, 262-0. Keoonciled 
to Cliatham, 720. His oliar- 
acter, 722. His death, 723 
George III, hU nooession the 
oommonoement of a now liis- 
torio era, 77, 711, 721. Cause 
of the disoontoiits in the early 
part of ins reign, 77. His 
partiality to ' Clive, 409. 
Briglit prospects at ins acoes- 
sion, 507. Tlie history of tile 
first ton years of his reign 
but impertcotly known, 711. 
His oharaoloristios, 724. His 
favour to Lord Bute, 724. 
Slighted for Chatliam, at the 
Lord Jlayor’s dinner, 733-4. 
Becoives the resignation of 
Bute, and appoints Georgo 
Grenville, 749, 750. His 


(reatment by Gronvilio, 753. 
His aversion to liU minUtors, 
750. HU illness, 769. Dis- 
putes on tlio regency question, 

769. Inclined to enforce tlio 
American Stamp Act, 707. 
TIio “ King’s Friends," 709, 

770. HU unwilling consent to 
tlio repeal of the Stamp Act, 
771,772. Dismisses Kocldng- 
liam nnd appoints Chatham, 
770 

George IV, 018 

Gliiziii, peculiarity of tlio cam- 
paign of, 540 

Gibbon, liis successes ns an iiU- 
torian, 273. His presence at 
tiio trial of Hostings, CIO 
Gibraltar, capture of, by Sir G. 
Rooko, 204 

Gladstone, W. E., review of 
“Tlio State in its Relation 
witli the Churcli,” 335-94. 
Quality of his mind, 337. 
Grounds on wliicli ho rests his 
cose for the defence of the 
Clmroh, 340. HU doctrine 
lliat tjie duties of government 
are pn’tcrnni, 342. Specimens 
of ids orgumonts, 343, 346. 
His argument that the pro- 
fession of a national religion 
U imperative, 345, 347, 360, 

. Consequence of hU reasoning, 
366-65 

[ Glcig, Bov. G. R., review of his 
! Life of Warren Hastings, 625- 
034 

Godfrey, Sir E., 300 
Godolpliin, Lord, his conversion 
to Whiggism, 219 
Goordos, son of Nuncomar, liU 
appointment as treasurer of 
tho household, 642 
Goree, conquest of, 267 
Government, cliongos in its form 
sometiraos not felt till long 
after, 180. Tlio science of, 
experimental and progressive, 

221, 287, 288. Examination 
of Jlr. Gladstone’s treatUo on 
tlie Philosophy of, 335-94 
Grafton, Duke of, Secretary of ' 
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State under Lord Eocking- 
ham, 7GG. First Lord of the 
Trpas^ under Chatham, 778. 
Jomed the Bedfords, 78C 
Granby, Sfarqnis of, his char- 
acter, 445 

Grand Alliance against the 
Bourbons, 100 

Grand Eomonstranco, debate 
and passing of it, 133 
Granville, herd. iSce Carteret, 
Lord 

Gray, his unsuccessful applica- 
„ for a professorship, 741 
Great Commoner,” the desig- 
nation of Lord Chathom, 271 
717 

Greece, its literature, 483 
Gregory XIII, his austerity and 
zeal, 494 

George, his character. 
Entrusted with 
the lead m the Commons under 
Uio Bute administration, 735. 
His support of the proposed 
tax on Older, 748. His^ck- 
namo of “ Gentle Shepherd,” 

l‘*°' prime minis- 

rer, (50. His opinions, 751. 
Uiara^or of liis public acts, 
751. His treatment of tlio 
kmg, 763. His deprivation of 
Henry Conway of hisregiment, 
loG Broposed the imposition 

of stamp duties on the North 
American colonies, 758 His 
embarrassment on the ques- 
tion of a regency, 7C0. His 
triumph over the king, 703 
by Lord ESekhig: 
friends, 765 

Populardomonstrationagainst 
t“°“*h”ePe«Iofthestmp 

a-ainst tl’,„p . P^mpWet 

^amstthoRookmghams, 780 

Gren™hL"’(the®%trW . 

Lord Temple at their h^ 

Grey. Earl, 621 

Gliadnioupe, f„i, jc? 
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Guiociardini, 1 51 
Guicowor, its interpretation, 6C8 
Gustavus Adolphus, 606 


Halo, Sir Mntthow, his integrity, 
148 ^ 

Httllam, Sfr.*, review of liis Con- 
stitutionnl History of Eng- 
land, 1-83. ^ His qualifica- 
tions os fin liistorian, 3. His 
stylo, ^ 3. Character of liis 
Constitutional History, 3, 
His impnrfiniity, 5, Co! 
His description of tho pro- 
ceedings of the third parlia- 
ment of Cliarics I, and tho 
measures which followed its 
dissolutiop, 19. His remarks 
on the impeaclimcnt of Straf- 
ford, 23-4. On the proceed- 
of the Long Parliament, 
and on tho question of the 
pistico of tlie civil war, 28, 44. 
•tiis opinion on the nineteen 
propositions of the Long Pnr- 
hament, 40. On the vlto of 
«io Croim on Acts of Parlia- 
raont, 42. On the control 
over the army, 42. On tlio 
treatment of Laud, and on 

ri T exeoution of 

Charles I, 40. His parallel 
between Cromwell and Napo- 
leon. 64. His oliaraoter of 
Clarendon, 67 
Hamilton, Gerard, his celebrated 
smgle speech, 257 
ttmpden, John, his conduct in 
the slup-monoy affair ap- 
proved by the Royalists, 20. 
Bffect of Ins loss on the Pnrlia- 
montary cause, 48, 148. Rc- 
vjow of Lord Nugout’a Me* 
Public 

Rn character, 9S-9. 

Baxter s testimony to his ©x- 
cellence, 99. His origin and 

■K 2 I 10? Commons 

llfe Court, 101. 

«« first appeoranco os a 
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n«!)lie mnn, 108. His firet 
stand for iho fundaracnliU 
prmoiplo of tho Constitution, 
jlO. Committed to prison, 

* t0» Set nt liberty, and ro- 
elected for Wendovor, 110. 
His rotiremont, 112. His re- 
TOombranco of his persecuted 
Irionds, 112. His letters to 
Sir .Tolin Eliot, 112. Cloron- 
oou’s choraotor of him ns a 
debater, 113, 127. Loiter 

from him to Sir John Eliot, 
113-14. HLs nequiromonts, 
113-14. Death of his wife, 
115. His resistance to tho I 
as.sessmont for ship-money, 
110. StraSord’s hatred of 
lum, 120. His intention to 
leave England, 121. His re- 
turn. for Bucldnghatnshiro in 
tho fiftli parliament of Charles 
I, 123. His motion on tho 
subject of tho king’s message, 
124. His election by two 
constituencies to the Long 
rarliamont, 127. Character 
of his speaking, 128. His 
opinion on tho bill for tho 
attainder of StrnSord, 130. 
Lord Clarendon’s testimony 
to his moderation, 131. His 
mission to Scotland, 131. His 
conduct in tho House of Com- 
mons on the passing of the 
Grand Remonstrance, 133. 
His irapeaoliment ordered by 
the Icing, 134-41. Rotmns 
in triumph to the House, 139, 
Raised a regiment in Buoking- 
hamshire, 144. Contrasted 
with Essex, 146, His encoun- 
ter with Rupert at Cholgrove, 
147, His death and burial, 

147 

Hanover, Chatham’s invoctivo 
against the favour shocm to, 
by Georgo II, 247 

Harcourt, French ambassador 
to the court of Charles II of 
Spain, 192 

Hardwioke, Earl of, 720. Hia 
views of the policy of Cliat- 


liam, 730. High Steward of 
the University of Cambridge, 
737 

Harley, Robert, his accession to 
power in 1710, 220. Censure 
on liim by Lord Slahon, 221 
Hastings, Wnrron, ro\’iow of Mr. 
Qleig’s Slomoirs of his life, 
52.7-034. His podigreo, 520. His 
birth, and tho death of his 
father and mother, 627. 
Taken charge of by his miolo 
and sent to Westminster 
school, 528, Sent as a writer 
to Bengal, liis position tliere, 
629. Events which originated 
his greatness, 630. Becomes 
a member of council at Cal- 
cutta, 631. His character in 
pecuniary transactions, 632, 
000. His return to England, 
generosity to his relations, and 
loss of his moderate fortune, 
633. His plan for tho oulti-r 
vntion of Persian literature at 
Oxford, 633. His interview 
with Johnson, 633. His ap- 
pointment os member of 
council ot Madras, and voyage 
to India, 634. His attach- 
ment to the Baroness Imhoff, 
034. His judgement and 
vigour at Madros, 536. His 
nomination to the head of the 
government ot Bengal, 536. 
His relation with Nuncoraar, 
538, 640. His embarrassed 
finances and meons to relieve 
them, 643, 680. His principle 
of dealing with his neighbours 
and the excuse for him, 643. 

His proceedings towards the 
Nabob and tho Great Mogul, 

644, 646. His solo of terri- 
tory to the Nabob of Oudo, 

645. His refusal to interfere 
to stop tho barbarities of 

.SujohDowlah, 548, His great 
talents for administration, 

660, 694. His disputes with 
the .members ot tho new 
council, 554. His measures 
reversed, and tho powers of 
2Q* 
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government tnUon from him, 
05<. Charges preferred again 
against liim, 550. H is painful 
situation, and n))ponl to Eng- 
land, 557. Examination of 
Ins conduct, 601. His letter 
to Dr. Jolinson, 503. His 
condemnation by the Direc- 
tors, 503. His resignation 
tendered by bis agent and 
accepted, 504, His marriage 
and reappointment, 500. His 
importance to England at 
that conjunoture, 508, 577. 
His great infinoneo, 577, 6S0. 
His financial embarrassment 
and designs for relief, 6S0, 683. 
His transactions witli and 
monsuros against Choyte Sing, 
583. His perilous situation 
m Benares, 580, 687. His 
treatment of the Nabob Vizier, 
MO. His treatment of tho 
Begums of_ Oudo, 690, 592. 

administration, 
594, Remarks on his sj-stem, 
694-001 His reception in 
England, 002. Preparations 
tor his iinpeaoliment, 002- 
f Si®, defence at tlie bar 
of the house. Oil. Brought 
M the bar of tho Peers, GIG. 
ills appoaranco on his trial' 
ms Counsel, and liis accusers! 
019-20. His arraignment by 
Burke, 021-2. Narrative of 
Pioeeodings against him, 

u-a. Sis last interference in 
politics, 030. His pursuits 

ford nt Dayles- 

ford, G31 His appearance nt 
the bar of tho House of Com- 
moM, 032. His reception at 
Oxford 033. Sworn of the 
Irivy Council, and gracious 

reception by thoPrincoRegent, 

033. His presentation to tlie 
Emperor of Russia and tlio 
Ivong of Prussia, 03S TTto 
death, 033. Summf^'of hU 
oliaraotor, 033-4 
avannah, capture of, 734 


Hawke, Admiral, bis tnetory 
over llio I’ronob fleet under 
ConflniLS, 207 
Hcathfield, Lord, CIS 
Henry IV of Eranoe, 353. Taico 
abjured Protestantism from 
interested motives, 497 
Henry VII, offocts of his acces- 
sion, 76 

Henry AHII, 16. His position 
bota'oon tho CatboUo and 
Protestant parties, 170 
Heresy, remarks on, 354-300 
Hesse Darmstadt, Prince of, 
commanded the land forces 
sent against Gibraltar in 1794, 
204. -Accompanies Peter- 
borough on his expedition, 
200. His death nt tho capturo 
of llonjuich, 209 
Higli Commission Court, its 
abolition, 128 
Hindoo Mythology, 480 
Hindoos, their olinrnctor com- 
pared a-ith other nations, 538. 

A heir position and feeling 
mwaris the people of Central 
Asia, 645. Theii' mendacity 
and perjury, 655. Their view 
of forgerj’, 659. Importance 
nttaclied by them to cere- 
monial practices, 659. Their 
poverty compared with the 
people of England, 672. Their 
teelmgs against English law, 
0/2, 574 

Historical romance, ns distin- 
giushcd from true history, 1 
liKfory, ns distinguished from 
lustoncnl romance, 1 
Hato^ of the Popes of Rome ' 
diiruig the 1 0th and 17th 

476 - 6 ?^’ 

Hohenlohe, Prince, 480 

PMa,5?r“- ■w 

Holkar. origin, of tho House of, 
Holland, allusion to the rise of, . 
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Homo, bcftutitul lines Imhoff, Baron, his position nnd 
wdresscd to it, 523. Its in- circninstono(!.s, 634-6. Chnr- 

tetestinp associations, 624 actor and attractions of his 

Jiollnntl, Lord, review of iiis wife, and attnohment between 
ppmion ns recorded in tho her and Hastings, 634-6, 
jQunvala of tbo Homo of Lords 6C6 

014-24. His family lifo, 616. Iinpoachmont of Lord Kimbol- 
,*?, public lifo, 620. His ton, Hampden, Pyni, nnd 

philanthropy, 622. Feelings Hollis, 134. Of Hostings, 

with which his memory 610 

w cherished, 622. His hos- Impcy, Sir Elijah, 528. Chief 
pitality at Holland House, Justice of the Supremo Court 

S24. His winning manners at Colouttn, 664. His lios- 

nnd uprightness, 624. His tility to tho Council, 568. Ko- 

last lines, 624 marks on his trial of Nun- 

HoUis, Jfr., committed to prison comar, 668-61. Dissolution 

by Charles 1, 112. His im- of his friendship with Host- 

pcachracnt, 134 inge, 674. His interference in 

Holwcll, Mr. his presence of tho proceedings against the 

mind in tho Black Hole, 424. Begums, 692. Conderana- 

Cruelty of tho Nabob to him, tion in Parliament of tbo 

426 arrangement made with him 

Homo, John, patronage of, by by Hastings, 693 

Dutd, 740-1 Indemnity, Bill of, to protect 

Hosoin, son of Ali, festival to his witnesses against Walpole, 
memory, 412. Legend of his 247 

death, 413 India, foundation of the English 

Hospitals, objects for whioh Empire in, 268, 270. High 

they ate built, 388 civilization of its people, 396 

House of Commons (the), in- Indulgences, 4S6 

crease of its power, 76, 77, 81. Infidelity, its poweriessne.ss to 
Change in public feeling in disturb tho peace of the world, 

respect to its privileges, 78. 607 

Its responsibility, 79-80 . Inquisition instituted on the sup- 

Hume, David, his description of pression of tho Albigensian 

tlie violence of parties before heresy, 484. Powers to sup- 

the Revolution, 329 press the Reformation, 494 

Hungarians, thoir incursions Invocation of saints, 479 

into Lombardy, 404 Ireland, its state contrasted 

Huntingdon, Countess of, 603 with that of Scotland, 368. 
Huntington, William, 463 Its union with England eorn- 

Hyde, Mr., his conduct in tho pared with tlie Persian fable 
House of Commons, 124. of ICing Zohak, 369. Reason 

Voted for Strafford’s attam- of its not joining in favour of 

der, 130. At tho head of the tho Reformation, 487, 498. 
Constitutional Royalists, 132. Danger to England from its 
See also Ciaroudou, Lord discontents, 667 

Hyder Ali, his origin and char- Italy, its temper at the Refor- 
acter, 677. His invasion of motion, 487. Its slow pro- 

tlio Carnatic, and triumphant grass owing to Catholicism, 

success, 678-9. His progress 605._ Its subjugation, 610, 

arrested by Sir Eyre Cooto, Revival of the power of tho 

679 Church in, 612 
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*• Joclcboot,” a popular pun on 
' Bute’s name, 756 
Jncobin Club, its excesses, CIO 
Jacobins, their origin, 158 
James 1, 17. His folly and 
'weakness, lOG. Kcsembled 
Claudius Ctc.sor, 100. His 
readiness to make concessions 
to Romo, 497 

James II, administration of tho 
Law in his lime, GG. His 
death, and aoknowlcdgemoirt 
by Louis XIV of his son ns his 
successor. 198. Ravour to- 
wards him of the High Church 
party, 311. His inisgovom- 
ment, 311. His cloims as a 
supporter of toleration, 312- 
319. His conduct towards 
Lord Rochester, 314. His 
union with Louis MV, 315. 
His oonfidontial advisers, 315 
Jeffreys, Judge, Ins cruelty, 
311 

“ Jeremy Twitoher,” a nick- 
name of the Earl of Sand- 
wich, 756 

Jesuitism, its theory and prac- 
tice towards heretics, 31G. Its 
rise, 491. Its destruction of 
Port Royal, 50S. Its fall and 
consequences, 609. Its doc- 
trines, 612 

Jesuits, order of, instituted by 
Loyola, 491. Their character 
491. Their policy and pro- 
ceedings, 492-3. Their doc- 
trines, 492. Their conduct 
in the confessional, 492. 
Their missionary activity, 
493-499 

lows (theh review of the Civil 
Disabilities of, 84-96. Argu- 
ment that tho Constitution 
would bo destroyed by ad- 
mitting them to power, 86-7. 
The argument that they are 
aliens, 88. Inoonsistenoy of 
tho law in respect to them, 
87-8. Their exclusive spirit 
. a natural consoquonco of tlioir 
treatment, 90. Argument 
ngamst them that they look 


forward to their restoration 
to tho'u" own country, 91, 95 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel, his de- 
finitions of Excise and Pen- 
sioner, 333. Language ho 
hold of Lord Clive, 4C3. 
His interview with Hostings, 
533 

Judges (the), condition of their 
tenure of office, 41. Integ- 
rity required from them, 662 
Judicial bonoh, its oharaoler in 
the time of James II, 66 
Jmiius, Letters of, argi^ents in 
fovour of their having hcon 
writtott by Sir Pliilip Rrnneis, 
561 

Kimbolton, Lord, liis impeach- 
ment, 134 

“ King’s Friends,” the faction 
of tho, 769, 773, 777 
Knipordoling, 9, ond Robes- 
pierre, analogy between their 
followers, 166 

Knowledge, advaacomoufc of 
society in, 221 

Labour, division of, 348 
Labourdoimais, his talents, 401. 
His treatment by the Eronoh 
government, 470 
Lallj', Governor, his treatment 
by tho Pronoh government, 
470 

Longuodoo, desoription of it in 
tho 12th century, 482—4. Do- 
struotion of its prosperity and 
literature by tlioNorroans, 484 
Lonsdowno, Lord, liis friendship 
for Hastings, 004 
Laud, Archbishop, liis treatment 
by tho Parliament, 46. His 
correspondence with Straf- 
ford, 46. His oharaotoT, 116. 
His diory, 110. His im- 
poaoliment and imprison- 
, inont, 128. Hisrigouragainst 
tho Puritans, and tenderness 
towards the Catliolics, 131 
Law, its administration in the 
time of James II, 00. Its 
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rooi«trou 3 gv;oY(^n(^ j,j dofioa tho Icing, 130. 

rn-J!r~’ n Ip* canclilions of roconciJ/n- 

>-n^onco, Major, Ilia cnrly not ieo (ion, UO 

402, 415. Ilia Lopo, Uia distinction aa a writer 

abiUtie-?, 402 nnd a soldier, 1 83 

"B, penal, of Eliznbotli, 6-0 Lords, tlio Houso of, its position 
®8KO, Riglit Hon. H. 11., hi« previous to tlio Restoration, 

fa tho E.'ccUoquer, 260, 200. Its condition ns a do- 

r dismissal, 731 bating nsombly in 1770, 620 

Ilia cbnrncter, 404. Loretto, plunder of, 61 1 
^atttro of tho war between Louis XI7'', his conduct in ro- 
lum and Luther, 400 spect to tho Spanish sueees- 

court of George sion, ISO, 107, ct acq. His 

j. .DI. in Buto’s time, 74 1 acknowledgement onthodenth 

f^'^Offinisin in tho time of of James II, 'of tho Princo of 

Charles II, 02 Wales ns King of England, 

Lingnrd, Dr., his account of and its consequences, 198. 

tho conduct of James IT to- Sent an army into Spain to 

W'ards Lord Rochester, 314 tho assistonco of his grandson, 

Liternturo of tho Elizabethan 203. His proceedings in sup- 

igOi 170. Of Spain in tho port of his grandson Philip, 

10th century, 182 203-18. His roverses m Ger- 

Lookc, 478 many, Italy, and tho Nethor- 

Logon, Jlr., his ability in do- lands, 218. His policy, 316. 

fending Hastings, 029 Ciiaraotor of Ins government, 

Lollardisra, in England, 109 316, 317 

London, in tho 17th century, 136. Louis XV, his government, 470 
Devoted to ilio national cause, Louis XVIII, restoration of, 
137. Its public spirit, 102. compared with that of Charles 
Its prosperity during tho II, 29G-7 
ministry of Lord Chatham, Louisburg, fall of, 200 
209. Conduct of, at tho Re- Loyola, his energy, 490, 603 
storation, 301. Its excite- Luther, sketch of tho contest 
mont on occasion of the tax which began with his preach - 

on Older proposed by Buto’s ing against the Indulgences 

ministry, 748 and terminated ivitli the 

Long Parliament (tlie), its first treaty of Westphalia, 480- 
meoting, 19, 127. Its early 505 

prooeodhigs, 129-31. Its con- Lysias, onoodoto by Plutarch cf 
duct in reference to tho civil liis speecli for the Athenian 
war, 28, 40. Its nineteen tribunals, 330 
propositions, 40. Its faults, 

43—7. Censured by Mr. Hal- 

lam, 45. Its errors in tho Mackenzie, Mr., ids dismissal 
conduct of the war. 40. insisted on by Grenville, 702 

Treatment of it by tho army, Mackenzie, Henry, bis ridicule of 

49. Recapitulation of its the Nabob class, 402 

acts, 128. Its attainder of Mackintosh, Sir James, review 
Strafford defended, 129. Sent of his Revolution in England, 
Hampden to Edinburgh to 272-334. Comparison with 

watch the king, 131. Refuses Fox’s History of James II, 

to Burrendor tho members 273. Character of his oratory 

ordered to be impeached, ISO". 270. His conversational 
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powers, 277. His qiiniitica ivs 
iiistorinn, 278. His vindica- 
tion from tliQ imptttatioi\3 of 
tho editor, 28J. ; 280-03; 
Cliongo in his opinions pro- 
duced by tho Froncli Bovo- 
lution, 281-3. His modera- 
tion, 28-1-G. His JiLslorioal 
justice, 202. Eemembranco 
of him at Holland House, 62 -t 

Slnclcan, Colonel, ogent in Eng- 
land for Warren Hastings, 
557, 5G4 

Madras, description of it, 393. 
Its capitulation to tho French, 
40J. Kestored to the English 
402 

Madrid, capturo of, by tho 
English army, in 1705, 211 

Slahommcd Kezo Khan, his 
ebaraotor, 538. Selected by 
Clive, 640. His capture, con- 
finonicnt at Calcutta, and 
rolcaso, 541-3 

Mahon, Lord, review of Jiis His- 
tory of tho War of tho Stic- 
cession in Spain, 1 78-228. 
His qualities as an historian, 
178-9. His explanation of 
tho financial condition of 
Spain, 185. His opinions on 
tho Fartition Treaty, 190-91. 
His representations of Cor- 
dinal Porto Carrero, 200. His 
opinion of the peace on the 
conclusion of the War of tho 
Spanish Succession, 220. His 
censure of Harley, 221. And 
view of the resemblance of tbe 
Tories of tho present day to 
the Whigs of the Eovolvition, 
221-2 

Maluattos, sketch of their his- 
tory, 405, 6GS. Expedition 
against them, 509 
Malaga, naval battle near, in 
1704, 204 

Malcolm, Sir John, review of his 
Life of Lord Clive, 395-474. 
Value of liis work, 39G. His 
partiality for Clive, 39G. His 
defence of Clive’s conduct 
towards Omichund, 436—7 


^rnllef, Dftvid, patronage of, by 
Bufo, 740 

Manilla, capitulation of, /34 
Mansfield, Lord, his character 
and taloute, 251. His rejec- 
tion of tho overtures of Kew- 
casllo, 259. His elevation, 
259, His friendsliip for 
Hastings, G04 ' 

jroreh. Lord, n persecutor of 
Wilkes, 766 

Marlborough, Duke of, 73. His 
conversion to Whiggism, 219 
Marsh, Bishop, his opposition to 
Cnlviniatic doctrine, 380 
yfartinique, capture of, 734 
Marj', Queen, 173 • 

Massinger, liis fondness for the 
Homan Catholic Cliurchj^ 172 
Maximilian of Bavaria, 497 
Mnynooth, Mr. Gladstone’s ob- 
jections to tho vote of money, 
for, 383 
Mecca, 477 

Moor, Cossim, his talents, 449. 
Hi.s deposition and revenge, 
440 

Moor Jaffier, his conspiracy, 
420. His conduct during the 
battle of Plassoy, 434. His 
pecuniary transactions with 
Clive, 438, His proceedings 
on being threatened by tho 
Great Mogul, 442. ffis feats 
of tho English, and intrigues 
with thoDutoh, 443. Deposed 
ond reseated by tho English, 
449. His death, 462. His 
largo bequest to Lord Clive, 
459 

Melancthon, 1 54 
Memoirs of the Life of Warren 
•Hastings, review of, 525- 
G34 

Mendoza, Hurtado do, 183 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles, liis ability 
and disinterestedness, 473 
Methodists, their earlv object, 
489 

Mexico, exactions of the Spanish 
viceroys exceeded by tho 
English agents in Bengal, 449 
Middlesex election, tho oonstitu- 
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in rcIftCon to 

control of, by 

monM2 ’ 

fames, his merit iw nn liis- 
tomn, 202. Defoeta of his 
«is(ory of British India, 300. 

«ia unfairness towards Clivo’j 
chnrnofcr, 42" 

•Ijndcn, battle of, 209 
Aflnr,’ ®!’“"'sl>-American, 180 
ii’cir responsibility 
by the UcvoUition, 

• V eto by Parliament on 
tlioir appointment, 41 
^orea capture of, by the 
. French, 258 

1, ! ” ClmrlcsTomis- 

irf"' 1 ? ®^,°inmntion on honr- 
Puto’s maiden speooh, 

■ ^l^^'j^aries, Cntholio, their zeal 
and spirit, 470 
cm IiLstory, the period of its 
““'"moncomont, 75 
•uogui, the Great, 544. Plun- 
Jraifn Hastings, 580 

.n’«oIuto, establish- 
^enfc of, in. continental states, 

the English, in the 
mth century, 101, 104 
njrnoli, capture of the fort of, 

^ uy Peterborough, 209 
Monson, jfr., ono ot the now 
oiinoillors under the Begu- 
fatmg Act for India, 651. His 
PpoBition to Hastings, 654. 

«is death, and its important 
nr ““'sequences, 605 
Mrs., 019 

Mmtreal, capture of, by the 
^ -Bntish, in 1 700, 207 
°?«hodabad, 307. Its situo- 
(ir„ importance, 630 

orahty, political, low standard 
of, after the Restoration, 00 
fforo, Sir Tliomas, 480 

of Light,” 404 

oylan, Mr., review of his Col- 
, ^“^loP of the Opinions of Lord 
ftolland as recorded in the 


SIl 

the House of 


Journals of 
Lords, 514-24 
Muhlborg, tho success of the Pro- 
testant niovoment not checked 
by defeat at, 490 
Miinny Begum, 542, 650 
Jfunro, Sir Hector, 678 
Mimro, Sir Thomas, 473 
Jlus.sulmans, their resistance to 
tho practices of English law, 
673 

My.soro, 677. Its fierce horse- 
men, 678 

Nabobs, class of Englishmen to 
whom the name was applied, 
459-02 

Napoleon, compared with Philip 
II of Spain, 180. Devotion 
of liis Old Guard surpassed by 
that of tho garrison of Aroot 
to Clive, 412. His early proof 
of talents for war, 473. Pro- 
test of Lord Holland agaiiut 
Ills detention, 514. His hold 
on the affections of his sub- 
jects, 721 . . 

Nores, Rev. Dr., re%n8W of lus 
“Burleigh and His Times, 

150-177 . , ^ t 

National feeling, low state of, 
after the Restorolion, (0 
Nnturol religion, 478 . 

Newcastle, Duke of, oppomt- 
ment ns head of the adminis- 
tration, 263. His negoti^ 

tions with Fox. 254. 266. 

tacked in Pnrkoment by 
Chothnra. 267. HjS mtri^es, 
269. His resignation of oHice, 
200. Sent for by tI>e king on 
Chatham’s dismissal, -W. 
Leader of the 
craoy, 2G3, 715.. 
his coolition with Chatham, 
264.- His perfidy towords the 
king, 206. His jealousy of 
Fo.x, 265. His strong govern- 
ment ivith Chatham, -0^ 

His oharnoter ond borough 
influence, 419. His 
with Henry Fox, 4.0. His 
power and patronage, 710, - 
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His unpopiilarily otter tbo 
resignation o{ Cliathatn, 731. 
Ho quits office, 730 
Ilowton, Jolui, bis nttaolimont 
to tbo doctrines ot predes- 
tination, 381 
Ningoro, conque.st of, 267 
Nichols, Dr., 528 
Nizam, originally a deputy of 
tbo Mogul sovereign, 508 
Nizam al Mulk, viceroy of tbo 
Deccan, his death, 407 
Normandy, 682 

Normans, tbeir trarfaro agnimt 
the Albigcnscs, 484 
North, Lord, bis change in tho 
constitution of tho Indian 
government, 650. His desire 
to obtain tho removal of 
Hostings, 504, Change in 
his designs, and its cause, 567. 
Hia sense, tact, and urbanity, 
020. His -sveigbt in tho minis- 
try, 720. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 786 

Noy, Attomoy-Gcnerol to 
Charles I, 119 

Nugent, Lord, review of bis 
Memorials of John Hompden 
and his party, 97 
Nugent, Robert Croggs, 720 
Nuncomar, his part in the revo- 
lutions in Bengal, 638. His 
services dispensed with by 
Hastings, 642. His rancour 
against Mahommed Rezo 
Khan, 643. His alUanco with 
tho majority of tho new 
council, 656. His committal 
for felony, trial, and sentence, 
668. His death, 561 

Oates, Titus, remarks on his plot, 
S05-9 

Oo, language of Provence and 
neighbouring _ countries, its 
beauty and richness, 482 
Old Sarum, its cause pleaded by 
Junius, 653 

Omiehund, his position in India, 
428. His treacherr' towards 
Clivo,_ 430-35 

Opposition, parliamentary, when 


form, 101 

Oratory, its necessity to an 
English atatcaman, 696 
Ormo, merits and dofeota of lus 
work on India, 396 
Ormond, Duke of, 202 . 

Orsini, the Princess, 201 
Orthodoxy, at one time a syno- 
nym for ignoranco and stu- 
piditj', 509 
Oswald, James, 720 
Oxford, University of, rose 
into favour with tho govern- 
ment under Bute, 738 


Pnloy, Archdeacon, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opinion of Ills defence 
of tbo Church, 339. His 
reasoning tho same as that 
by wliich Socrates confuted 
Aristodemus, 478 
Papacy, its influence, 484, 
Effect of Luther’s public 
renunciation of communion 
with it, 487 

Papists and Puritans, perseon- 
tiou of, by Elizabeth, 6 
Paris, influence of its opim’ons 
among the educated classes 
in Italy, 509 
Parker, Archbishop, 172 
Parliaments of the 15tU century, 
their condition, 33 
Parliament (tho) of 1640, sketch 
of its proceedings, Z 9-33 
Parliamoat of James I, 107-8. 
Charles I, his first, 109. 
Hia second, 109. Its dissolu- 
tion, HI. His fifth, 122 
Parliamentary opposition, its' 
origin, 101 

Parliamentary reform, 727 
Parr, Dr., 619 

Partioa, in England in 1710, 
219-24. • Mixture of, at 
George H’s first levee, after 
IValpole’s resignation, 714 
Party, power of, during the 
Reformation and tho Pronoh 
revolution, 157 
Pascal, Blaise, 480 
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40. In the ICth century. 101 
1 64 

Press, its omencipation after the 
Revolution, 73. Censorslup 
of, in tho reign of Elizabotli. 
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Princes, royal, right of Parlia- 
ment to direct their educa- 
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Scott, Sir Walter, 2 
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